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PREFACE 


Trough  the  title  of  this  work  i^uggests  a  topic  bAviiij;  n 
jvligioiis  aspect,  yet  the  book  itself  offers  no  history  of  the 
churches  or  of  religion  in  America.  Tlmt  lield  h  well  occn- 
pifid  hy  such  works  as  those  of  Baird,  Dorchester,  Bscon, 
and  others,  and  by  de&oitiiitatioiial  histories.  The  aim  of 
the  prescDt  work  is  political  rather  than  religious.  It 
attempts  a.  systumiitic  iiarnitive  —  so  fur  as  the  author  is 
aware,  not  hitherto  published  —  of  that  historical  develop- 
ment through  which  the  civil  luw  in  America  came  at  last, 
after  much  struggle,  to  the  decree  of  entire  liberty  of  eoa- 
Bcience  and  of  worship.  It  is  thus  purely  historical,  and 
oonfines  itself  rigidly  to  those  incidents  in  colonial  history 
which  are  closely  related  tu  this  special  theme.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  exhibit  in  proper  historical  sequence  those  influ- 
tBDces  and  events  which  guided  the  Ameriean  republics  to 
'their  unique  solution  of  tho  world-old  problem  of  Church 
and  State  —  a  solution  so  unique,  so  far-reaching,  and  ao 
markedly  diverse  from  European  principles  aa  to  constitute 
the  most  striking  contribution  of  America  to  the  science  of 
government. 

With  such  aim  and  for  the  double  purpose  of  correcting 
certain  popular  miscouceptions  and  of  placing  plainly  before 
the  mind  the  complete  goal  of  this  historical  progress,  it 
ha^  seemed  desirable  to  define  in  the  tirst  chapter  tho  cle- 
mentR  of  a  pure  religious  liberty,  as  that  principle  hns 
embedded  itself  in  the  Ameiican  mind  and  law.  Besides, 
in  order  lliat  this  principle  and  its  development  might  bo 
shown  in  true  historical  relations,  it  seemed  further  needful 
to  describe  in  the  second  chapter,  so  briefly  as  possible,  tho 
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genesis  and  growth  of  the  "  Old  World  Idea  "  in  regard  to 
Church  and  State,  which  obtained  in  full  force  in  every 
European  government  at  the  time  of  American  colonization, 
with  which  the  American  liberty  stands  in  bo  sharp  a  con- 
traat,  and  from  the  bonds  of  which  the  story  will  show  the 
colonies  gradually  setting  themselveB  free. 

As  to  works  cited,  it  is  proper  to  specially  note  that  the 
citations  from  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States " 
refer  to  the  23d  (8  vol.)  edition,  Boston,  1864  ;  also,  that  in 
the  sketch  of  the  "  Old  World  Idea,"  in  view  of  its  Bpecial 
place  in  this  treatise,  the  author  has  felt  at  liberty  to  depend 
largely  upon  the  very  acute  and  comprehensive  monograph, 
«  Church  and  State,"  by  A.  Innes  of  Edinburgh,  whose  page 
is  cited  in  every  instance  of  direct  quotation. 
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RISE  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 


THE  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLB 

Thk  Iiistory  of  religion  and  the  Church  in  America,  aa 
theee  stand  related  to  the  civil  government,  presents  features 
nnparalleled  in  the  rest  of  Christendom,  and  marks  a  sharp 
contrast  with  the  religious  and  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Europe.  Its  resultant  principle  of  Liberty  on  which  religious 
institutions  and  life  in  the  United  States  are  founded  to-day, 
is  thus  a  peculiarly  American  production.  This  principle, 
cutting  right  across  that  which  the  Old  World  had  for  all  the 
Christian  centuries  regarded  as  axiomatic,  illustrates,  better 
than  aught  else,  the  profound  remark  of  Itaneroft :  — 

"  American  law  was  the  growth  of  necessity,  not  the  ma- 
dom  of  individuals.  It  was  not  an  acquisition  from  abroad  ; 
it  was  begotten  from  the  American  mind,  of  which  it  was 
a  natural  and  inevitable,  but  also  a  slow  and  gradual  de- 
velopment,"' America  explicitly  set  aside  all  the  old-time 
theories  of  Church  and  State.  In  varying  forms  these  had  cbutcliud 
obtained  universal  rule.  There  were  differing  policies  of  *'*'•■ 
anion  or  of  control ;  of  alliance,  as  of  two  equal  parlies ;  of 
Churcli  dictation  to  the  state,  of  state  government  over  the 
Church;  of  interference  by  both  with  the  conscience  and 
faith  of  the  individual.  The  basic  idea  of  them  all  assumed 
the  necessity  of  a  vital  relation  between  Churcli  and  State; 
an  idea  accepted  by  European  churchmen,  theologians,  states- 
men, jurists,  and  publicists,  with  scarce  an  exception,  from  the 
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*  time  of  CoQBtiaiitme  to  that  of  Jefferson.     In  clear  denial  of 

all  such  theories,  the  American  pnnciple  declared  them  and 
their  fundamental  idea  to  be  oppressions  of  conscience  and 
abridgments  of  that  liberty  which  God  and  nature  had  con- 
ferred on  every  living  soul. 
DeSnltfoD.  With  such  denial,  this  new  principle  defined  that,  neither 
should  the  Ohnrrh  riintAt^  to  the  etate,  aa  having  peremptory 
spiritual  jurisdiction  over  things  civil ;  nor  should  the  "state 
interfere  with  the  Church  in  its  freedom  of  creed  or  of  wor- 
ahv^^  in  its  exercise  ot  ordination  and  spiritual  discipline ; 
nor  yet  again  should  the  individual  be  subjected  to  any 
influence  from  the  civil  government  toward  the  formation 
or  refusal  of  religious  opinions  or  as  regards  his  conduct 
thereunder,  unless  such  conduct  should  endanger  the  moral 
order  or  safety  of  society. 

Thus  by  whatever  causes  promoted,  into  which  it  will  be 
our  study  to  look,  this  revolutionary  principle,  declarative 
of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  from  state,  so  startlingly 
in  contrast  with  the  principles  which  had  dominated  the  past 
r  —  this  pure  Religious  Liberty  —  may  be  confidently  reckoned 
An  Ameri-  as  of  distinctly  American  origin.  Individuals  there  had 
Dui  Idea.  been,  whose  thought  had  reached  to  the  natural  right  of  this 
principle ;  governments  and  peoples  had  asserted  and  main- 
tained for  themselves  freedom  from  all  alien  religious  dicta- 
tion ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  people  and  governments  of 
this  last  settled  among  the  lands  to  announce  the  religious 
equality  of  all  men  and  all  creeds  before  the  law,  without 
preference  and  without  distinction  or  disqualification.  Here, 
among  all  the  benefits  to  mankind  to  which  this  soil  has 
given  rise,  this  pure  religious  liberty  may  be  justly  rated  as 
the  great  gift  of  America  to  civilization  and  the  world,  hav- 
ing among  principles  of  governmental  policy  no  equal  for 
moral  insight,  and  for  recognition  both  of  the  dignity  of  the 
human  soul  and  the  spiritual  majesty  of  the  Church  of  God. 
To  the  average  American  citizen  of  to-day  it  may  not  at 
once  appear  that  this  religious  liberty,  as  defined  in  the  law 
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and  life  of  Ihis  land,  is  to  be  thus  ciiaracteriscd  as  of  disUactly 
American  origin.  Wo  have  boon  born  and  nurtured  in  its 
Rtmoaj)lit;ro,  without  questioning  iU  source  or  analyzing  its 
couatUuuntK.  As  with  other  iiaturiil  rights,  no  doubt  haa 
affected  the  mind  with  regard  to  its  propriety  and  justice. 
It  is  like  the  air  wc  breathe,  breathed  and  unthought  of, 
save  when  some  hostile  element  asserts  itself.  For  the  moat 
part,  its  coming  into  thw  publie  Ufa  was  so  gradual  and  in  so 
quiet  fashion,  tliat  no  challenge  was  given  to  tlie  attention 
of  the  peoplo.  Save  in  Now  England,  where  Puritan  exclu- 
siveness  struggled  to  hinder  its  approiich;  and  in  Virginia, 
where  the  "gentlemanly  conformity  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land" was  impittivnt  of  dissent;  and  yet  again,  for  two 
short  periods,  in  New  York,  where  the  fanatical  folly  of 
Dutch  and  English  governors  led  to  cruelty  and  oppression,  — 
the  people  of  the  colonies  at  large  were  scarce  cognizant  of 
the  process  by  which  this  principle  was  gradually  taking 
such  place  in  their  thought  and  life,  that  in  the  ripeness  of 
time  it  should  be  crystallized  in  the  fundamental  law. 

Happily  for  the  people,  their  rights  of  conscience  were 
never  forced  in  this  country  to  appeal  to  arms,  and  the  soil 
of  Aniorica  wrs  never  drenched,  as  were  so  many  battle-  Penocniton. 
fields  in  the  Old  World,  with  the  blood  of  men  fighting  and 
dying  for  conscience  and  creed.  There  were  some  cases  of 
wicked  cruelty.  Colonial  law,  judicial  action,  and  official 
spite  were  not  always  free  from  the  spirit  and  the  severe  act 
of  persecution.  But  the  instances  were  rare,  and  bore  no 
comparison  willi  the  ruthless  and  sweeping  cruelty  which 
turned  Holland,  England,  iind  Scotland  into  houses  of  mourn- 
ing. Of  these  few  instances  of  colonial  persecution  it  is  folly 
lo  speak  in  apologetic  terms.  The  significant  thing  about 
UietD  is,  that  they  were  speedily  followed  by  such  a  revul- 
Aon  of  the  public  miud  that  the  aft«r-occun-ence  of  similar 
cnielties  was  made  forever  impossible. 

So  it  was  that  the  religiouH  liberty  of  America  grew  quietly.' 
i>iiIorcntisting  itself  from  all  ityslenui  ui  mutual  relationahip 
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between  religion  and  law  over  known  in  the  world  before, 
Mve  for  a  short  puriod  in  the  age  of  Constanliue.  it  came  to 
ite  right  and  place  almost  without  observation.  It  also  did 
its  work  80  well  as  to  put  upon  its  conclusions  the  force  and 
eCfect  of  axioms,  assuming  to  the  universal  Amencan  mind  so 
eelf-evident  and  natural  demonstration  as  to  promote  surprise 
tltat  there  should  be  any  to  deny  their  value  and  necessity. 

Of  course,  tliis  idea  of  growth  implies  tliat  the  principle  of 
liberty  in  religious  matters  did  not  assert  itself,  save  in  one 
instance,  at  once  that  American  colonization  was  begun. 
F'or  the  most  part,  tlie  founders  of  the  various  colonies  came 
to  this  countiy  imbued  with  tlie  ideas  concerning  the  relations 
between  government  and  religion,  which  had  been  universal 
in  Europe-  He  who  voiced  the  exception  noted,  stood  in 
marked  contiiist  with  all  churchmen  and  all  statesmen  of  lits 
time.  They,  with  one  consent,  agreed  that  the  lines  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  establishment  should  intersi^ct,  with  more  or 
less  of  dependence  of  one  upon  the  other,  and  more  or  less  of 
direction  of  one  by  the  other.  As  we  sliall  see  in  the  next 
chapter,  there  were  ditTering  phases  of  this  general  and 
underlying  principle,  according  as  one  or  other  factor  rose  to 
the  ascendancy. 

This  principle  was  not  called  in  question  by  the  Rofor> 
matioD,  which  lost  so  many  provinces  to  Rome.  It  met  only 
the  dissent  of  despised  Anabaptists  and  Separatists.  It  lay 
in  the  general  mind  as  an  axiom  not  to  be  doubted  for  a. 
moment,  and  with  the  force  of  its  unqnest^oned  assumption 
the  fathers  of  New  England,  New  York,  Vii-ginia,  and 
Carolina,  laid  the  foundations  of  their  new  home  and  govern* 
ment  on  these  western  shores. 

This  makes  the  attitude  of  oiir  American  exception,  Roger 
Williams,  the  more  striking  and  significant.  More  llian  ono 
hundred  years  in  advance  of  his  time,  he  denied  the  en- 
tire theory  and  practice  of  the  past.  To  his  mind  it  was 
alike  unphilosophical  and  unchristian ;  on  the  ono  hand, 
an  invasion  of  the  natural  spiritual  liberty  of  man,  and  on  the 
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other,  an  unwarranted  intrusion  of  human  authority  into 
realms  where  the  divine  sovereignty  should  alone  hold  sway. 
Because  he  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  it  is  not  siirpris* 
ing  that  Williams  liad  not  fully  thought  out  all  the  details  of 
his  revolutionary  principle  and  in  some  respects  faUvd,  at  the 
outset  of  his  colonial  efforts,  to  discern  some  of  thu  limi- 
tations needful  to  the  integrity  and  solidarity  of  society.' 
Nor  is  it  surprising  that,  in  the  first  decades  of  Providence  and 
Rhode  Island,  thvru  should  have  resorted  thither,  not  only  the 
serious  <tissvnlvrs  from  thu  surrounding  theocracieB  of  New 
England,  but  also  many  whose  restless  spirits  wore  hostile  to 
all  wholesome  restraint.  The  excess  of  their  ideas  of  liberty 
prevented  that  fraternal  union  which  is  a  necessity  for  all 
orgaolzaUoD,  whether  civil  or  religious.  In  some  instances 
there  was  an  impatience  of  all  law,  and  an  unwillingness 
to  Huhmit  to  that  subordination,  which  is  a  condition  not  only 
of  social  permanence  but  also  of  the  continuance  of  UbeHy  it- 
self.    0 

The  occurrence  of  such  unrest  in  these  early  years  of 
Williams'  colony,  though  all  the  eiroumatiinces  of  the  age 
made  it  both  natural  and  inevitable,  has  often  seemed  to 
obscure  the  glor}'  of  this  great  apostle  of  spiritual  liberty. 
But  this  is  notably  unjust.  Not  in  a  day  will  the  onunciittion 
of  a  new  principle,  especially  if  it  be  radical  and  revolu- 
tionary, lodge  itself  in  the  minds  of  mon  v^Hth  all  those 
details  of  regulated  application  to  which  only  experience  can 
give  form  and  authority.  To  the  glory  of  Williams  it  re- 
BtillH  tzne,  that  fur  deeper  than  any  men  of  his  age  ho  looked 
lSt6  flw  laws  of  God  and  spiritual  life  and  into  the  human 
soul ;  that,  AS  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness,  he  hesitated 
,a^i|0  proclaim  a  trutL,  against  which  the  powere  of  Church 
'nd  State  wore  alike  arrayed;  that  he  refused  not  to  en- 
dure cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness,  and  the  loss  of  friends 
and  home,  for  the  sake  of  this  truth ;  and  thiit  in  the  very 
early  days  of  this  western  world  he  lifted  uj)  an  ensign  for  the 
■  Fell,  £celc»ituUcal  BMory  o/Xw  Eagtand,  II,  204. 
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people  to  proclaim  tnie  liberty  of  8oal.  There  is  nothing  to 
detract  from  tJiat  glory — the  glory  of  the  prophet  who  afar  off 
tells  of  the  hiessiiig  which  is  to  come. 

It  is  significant,  witli  an  import  unequalled  by  any  other 
element  in  colonial  conditions,  that  at  the  very  beginning  this 
standard  should  be  raised,  to  be  at  liret  derided  and  driven 
out;  then  to  be  tolerated;  and  at  last,  as  the  [iromise  of  what 
tlie  spiritual  mission  of  America  vrns  to  be,  to  win  to  itself  the 
fealty  and  following  of  every  portion  of  the  Und.  To  have 
discovered  and  preached  that  truth  of  the  liberty  of  soul, 
80  that  in  the  hli-»»ing  of  it  all  after  gcnemtions  have  rejoiced, 
places  Williams  among  the  few  great  benefactors  of  the  racei 
and  among  the  earlier  founders  of  the  American  Republic, 
with  whatever  equals,  surely  without  any  sujicrior. 

The  idea  of  a  pure  religious  liberty,  such  lui  obtAins  in  the 
United  Stivtes  and  is  guaranteed  in  the  natioiiul  constitution 
and  the  constitutions  of  the  various  states,  seems  ft^hu  first 
glance  to  ho  simple.  Resting  upon  the  fundamenm  truth 
that  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  all  iUt  consequent-s 
6ow  naturally  and  logically  therefrom.  In  the  light  of 
history,  Iiowever,  with  the  countless  interferences  of  the  civil 
power,  and  with  the  age-long  struggle  to  ascertain  and  effect 
tliis  liberty,  tlie  idea  has  become  complex  and  denmuds  some 
points  of  defmitJon. 

A  not  uncommon  confusion  of  thought  holds  Freedom  of 
Conscience  as  a  synonym  for  this  liberty.  But  tbey  are  not  the 
same.  To  establish  the  piuallel  we  need  to  add  to  this  free- 
dom of  conscience  its  exercise  in  outward  expression.  In 
reality  the  conscience  is  always  free,  and  the  mind  is  free.  No 
power  on  earth  can  compel  the  conscience  or  the  mind. 

"  Tho  man  conruicod  ■gkinst  hii  will 
Is  of  Uie  uimu  opiuion  HtilL" 

The  civil  power  may  reach  to  silencing  the  expression  of  that 
opinion,  but  cannot  force  the  intellectual  e-spousal  of  its 
opposite.     It  may  compel  oonforoiity  to  the  expression  of  a 
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creed  and  the  exercise  of  d  certain  form  of  worsliii},  Ijut  it 
Ciuinol  transiQuU;  unbelief  into  faith,  or  to  the  inner  cooscious- 
neu  change  the  nature  of  moral  convictions. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Francis  I.iebcr  well  and  tersely  says: — 

"Conscience    lies    heyond    the    reach    of    government 
^Thoughts  01*6  frae,'  is  an  old  German   Lnv.    The  samo 
ftUsC   be   said   of  feelings   and    conscience.      'Hiat   which 

gvernment,  even  the  most  despotic,  can  iilonu  inttirfuix: 
vith,  18  the  prvftttion  of  religion,  vroraliip,  and  church 
government."  ^ 

In  the  "I'olitical  Ti'aclate"of  Spinoza,  published  after 
his  death,  is  a  very  curious  appeal  to  this  inalienable  freedom 
of  conscience,  as  a  reason  for  submission  by  the  citizen  to 
governmental  regulation  of  outward  religious  msittent.  Having 
uigcd  that  the  safety  of  society  required  that  the  stjite  should 
direct  all  public  faith  and  woraliip,  he  uiucts  the  argument 
from  conscience  with  the  worth),  '*  The  mmtl  of  the  individual 
bclongM  to  himself,  not  to  the  state.  Wherever  1  am,  1  can 
worship  God  and  cultivate  religion  in  my  heart,  and  can  look 
aft«r  my  own  conduct ;  and  that  is  the  business  of  the  private 
citizen.  The  care  of  sprcuding  that  religion  is  to  be  Imndud 
OTOr  to  God  and  to  the  supremo  powere,  for  to  them  alone  it 
belongs  to  care  for  the  commuDity."  The  sophistical  character 
of  this  argument  is  abundantly  evident,  yet  the  distinction 
made  as  to  the  inalienable  freedom  of  mind  is  true  as  it  is 
aeute.  Only  when  the  outfipeaking  of  faith  or  thought 
demands  that  it  be  untiammelled  by  civil  power,  and  oidy 
when  tlie  demand  of  conscience  reaches  to  the  outward  exer- 
cise of  worship  in  whatever  forms  shall  seem  best  to  the 
worshipper,  does  the  freedom  of  conscience  assume  the  larger 
digni^  of  religious  liberty. 

Another  mistaken  conception,  not  unfrcquently  coming  to  Tol«rnHon. 
speech,  is   the   likening  of  religious   liberty  to  Toleration. 
This  mistake  is  gi-o»a,  for  the  two  things  are  irreconcilably  at 
odda.    It  may  be  true  enough  that  a  toleration  may  be  so 

>  C'iort  Ubertv  and  Set/  GovtrmiKnl,  I,  118.  XoU. 
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broad  as  to  furnish  boUi  snfc-ty  and  coDifort  to  Uio  followers 
of  a  tolemled  religion,  and  yet  the  principle  on  wbicli  tlmt 
toleratiou  is  granted,  is  tbo  precise  denial  of  ttiu  principle 
which  underlies  the  idea  of  religious  liberty.  Keligious 
liberty  asserts  the  equality  of  all ;  that  in  the  matters  of 
religion  all  men  are  equal  before  God  and  the  law.  Quite 
opposite  D'om  this,  toleration  assumes  that  all  aru  not  equal, 
that  one  form  of  religion  bos  a.  better  right,  while  for  the  sake 
of  peace  it  consents  that  they  who  diGfor  from  it  shall  bo 
allowed  to  worship  as  shall  best  please  themselves. 

Toleration,  then,  is  a  gift  from  a  superior  to  one  who  is 
supposed  to  occupy  a  lower  station  in  the  scale  of  righbt.  Wo 
are  compelled  at  times  to  tolerate  that  which  b  incoutostably 
evil,  for  the  reason  simply  that  we  cannot  abate  it.  Indeed, 
this  is  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word.  To  tolerate  is  to 
endure  — to  bear  a  burden,  from  which  one  would  gladly  bo 
freed.  The  follower  of  any  religion  in  a  hostile  environment 
may  be  very  thankful  for  the  toleration  which  permits  the  free 
exercise  of  his  worship,  with  whatever  limitation  of  civil 
rights  it  may  involve.  But  if  he  understands  himself,  the 
nature  of  religion,  and  the  true  foundation  of  human  rights, 
be  will  recognize  in  that  toleration  itself  an  unjust  burden, 
the  imposition  of  which  is  an  outrage  to  the  dignity  of  the 
soul.  He  will  bear  that  burden  only  so  long  as  he  must,  and 
will  labor  and  jtray  unsatisfied  until,  in  the  recognition  of  his 
equal  right  with  all.  he  shall  deem  himself  to  have  obtained 
outniirdly  as  inwardly,  that  liberty  witli  which  Christ  makes 
His  people  free. 

Thb  thought  of  toleration  was  finely  expressed  by  Lord 
Stanhope  in  the  house  of  lords,  during  the  debate  of  182T,  on 
the  bill  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  "  Test  and  Corporation  Acts." 
"  The  time  was,"  ho  said,  "  when  tolemtion  was  craved  hy 
dissenters  as  a  boon ;  it  is  now  demanded  as  a  right ;  but  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  he  spurned  as  an  insult."  Says 
Paine,  "Toleration  is  not  the  opposite  of  intolerance,  but  is 
the  counterfeit  of  it.     Both  are  despotisms:  tlie  one  assumes 
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to  itself  the  right  of  withholding  liberty  of  ooDScience,  tho 
othur  of  gniiitiiig  it."  ' 

**  In  liberty  of  conscience  I  include  much  more  than  toloni- 
tion.  Christ  has  cstublished  k  perfect  equality  among  His 
followors.  It  is  tliiTuforu  presumption  in  any  of  them  to 
claim  B  right  to  any  supremacy  or  preiiintnence  over  their 
brethren.  Such  a  claim  is  implied  whenever  any  of  them 
pretend  to  tolerate  the  rest.  Tolenitloa  can  take  place  only 
when  there  is  a  civil  estahlishmcut  of  a  particular  mode  of 
rclipon .  .  .  (which)  thinka  fit  to  suflfer  tho  exercise  of  other 
modcB."  ' 

There  were  times  in  the  colonial  history  of  America  when 
the  word  toleration  could  be  used  in  description  of  the 
governmvntal  attitude  towarda  certain  forms  of  religious 
faith  and  womhip.  Thus,  after  many  struggles,  the  author- 
ities of  Massachusetts  concluded  to  tolerate  Episco]Milians  and 
Baptists,  wMle  the  Presbyterians  were  compelled  to  bo  satis- 
fied for  many  years  with  the  more  or  less  liberal  toleration  of 
New  York  and  Virginia.  But  for  over  a  hundred  years  there 
has  been  neither  place  nor  need  for  toleration  in  these  states, 
where  tho  religious  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  is  made 
a  corner-stone  in  the  foundation  of  rights. 

The  true  definition  of  religious  liberty  is  to  be  sought  in 
two  things :  its  origination  in  the  will  of  God  us  Maker  of  the 
human  soul,  and  its  relation  to  the  civil  law.  That  God  so 
breathed  the  living  spirit  into  man  as  to  constitute  Himself 
the  only  law-giver  of  its  life,  may  be  here  assumed  without 
discussion.  Our  proper  diacuaaion  arises  about  what  civil 
society  and  law  may  have  to  say  touching  the  exercise  of  this 
inalienable  right  conferred  by  God  upon  His  creature.  In 
every  community  it  is  tlie  attitude  of  the  law  which  defines  Reimion  w 
the  measure  of  religious  liberty  enjoyed.  According  as  the  '  "' 
civil  law  interferes  with  religious  matters  by  direct  control ; 
by  establishment  of  a  State-Churcb ;  by  preference  of    one 

■  Price,  Cknenadoru  on  the  American  RevotiUloii,  p.  88. 
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form  of  religiouB  organization  to  the  prejudice  of  others  ;  hj 
exclusion  from  civil  rights  of  the  followers  of  any  specified 
form  of  religion ;  or  as  it  expressly  abstains  from  all  such 
interference,  preference  or  control,  will  the  measure  of 
rehgious  liberty  be  declared. 

This  relation  to  the  civil  law  must  be  emphasized,  as  a  not 
infrequent  confusion  of  thought  grafts  upon  the  idea  of 
religious  liberty  that  which  does  not  belong  to  it.  By  some 
persons  it  is  assumed  that  any  process,  of  any  kind,  against 
preachers  of  so-called  heretical  doctrine  is  an  invasion  of 
religious  liberty.  An  ecclesiastical  trial  or  sentence  for  heresy 
is  sometimes  thus  spoken  of;  but  there  is  no  propriety  in 
such  representation,  which  confounds  two  different  relation- 
ships. A  man's  membership  in  a  church  is  not  the  same  as 
citizenship  ;  and  yet  there  is  this  likeness,  that  both  demand 
loyalty.  If  he  break  the  civil  law,  he  is  rightly  punished.  So 
if  he  prove  false  to  the  Church,  of  which  he  is  a  member,  he 
can  justly  be  proceeded  against.  While  the  civil  law  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  religious  matters.  It  yet  must  hold  true  that  the 
Church  must  have  its  own  law  to  guard  and  maintain  its 
purity.  So  long  as  no  law  compels  a  man  to  be  In  a  Church, 
there  is  no  injustice  in  the  requirement  that,  while  he  is  in  a 
Church,  he  shall  not  teach  doctrine  subversive  of  its  faith  or 
polity.  Such  requirement  is  for  the  protection  of  the  Church 
itself  and  is  in  no  sense  an  oppression  of  conscience.  The 
man  is  at  liberty  to  withdraw.  But  of  all  this  the  civil  law 
takes  no  cognizance  in  this  countiy. 

There  are  many  degrees  of  interference  by  the  civil  law 
represented  in  the  Christendom  of  to-day.  At  one  extreme 
stands  Russia,  with  so  exclusive  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, under  the  direct  and  personal  rule  of  the  czar,  that  no 
form  of  dissent  is  tolerated, save  the  Lutheranism  of  Finland; 
while  other  religionists,  such  aa  the  Stundists,  are  subjected 
to  the  cruelties  of  a  persecution  almost  equal  to  the  bitterness 
of  fire  and  sword.  At  the  other  extreme  is  England,  where, 
though  the  individual  finds  no  bonds  to  the  following  of  any 
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faith  aad  worship  which  his  miud  and  conGcioace  may  approve, 
yet  &D  eetablishod  Church,  existent  by  act  of  parliament  and 
supported  by  public  Uix,  marks  a  measure  of  state  interference 
with  religious  mutters  notably  below  the  Etandatd  of  a  pure 
religioua  liberty,  such  as  the  American  understands  that 
liberty  to  be.* 

It  needs  to  be  notedt  however,  that  while  this  relation  to 
the  civil  government  necessarily  involves  such  interferences, 
and  while  the  interferences  aie  directly  antagonistic  to  our 
American  idea  of  Uberty  of  the  Church,  yot  it  affects  the 
Church  only  as  au  orgauization,  and  never,  save  in  the  lightest 
and  roost  remote  way,  works  aught  that  savors  of  religious 
oppression.  Indeed,  so  far  as  concerns  individual  excursions 
into  the  outlying  regions  of  faith,  tlie  tendency  is  towards  a 
broader  comprehensiveness  than  would  be  likely  to  obtain  in 
a  self-governing  organization. 

Thus,  there  is  in  the  Church  of  England  a  singular  com-  En^ljuiiL 
pound  of  bondage  aud  liberty;  bondage  to  the  state  with 
respect  to  external  order  and  function,  and  freedom  to  the 
individual  in  roatteis  of  faith.  The  result  from  centuries  of 
growth,  tJie  home  also  of  much  that  is  sweetest  and  best  in 
the  treasures  of  spiritual  life,  the  Church  of  England  has  en- 
deared itself  to  tlie  vast  majority  of  Englishmen.  Though  to 
the  American  mind  it  presents  many  features  which  seem 
abatements  from  a  true  liberty  of  faith,  it  is  yet  not  difScult 
to  understand  the  mistaken  lament  of  D'Israeli  over  the  dis- 

>  It  li  k  curiotu  fact  that  in  EDglond,  while  the  establishment  o(  tbo 
AngUoan  Charcb  detcnnln«>t  the  govonioienl&l  preference  and  uiilftlls  (nr  lU 
fcdiowera  many  valiuthl«  perijiiiailes,  yet  by  tvnauu  of  Ihal  vi-ry  estublidhuicnl 
tlm  Anglicui  Cburah,  am  a  religious  organ miiii»i,  is  far  leu  free  than  the  dw- 
Mntloj  Cliurchot.  ThuH,  It  la  not  a  Erlf-govrToing  body,  ll  cnnnol  nlwr  Ita 
UtiolM  of  fallb  or  form  of  woiGliip  ;  It  cannot  I'boose  Its  bisboptt  snd  anb- 
liiiibop*  ;  It  cannot  imiio  lo  final  drcliiloii  any  but  the  innct  inalgnlllcnnt  cases 
at  dlsolpllne ;  and  it  oannot  cant  out  ibts  uir.<«t  bliitunl  birrettc  (nim  its  com- 
inaiiton,  be  tie  inSdol  or  pagan,  niilmut  the  appointcnenl  or  approTol  of  the 
elvfl  gOTCmmonl,  or  a  formal  art  of  parliament.  Krom  any  Rcntence  of  its 
Nplrliual  cnarta  an  apiieal  niny  lie  lo  the  king  Id  coonoll,  whose  dcciaioD 
«liher  in  tpproTal  or  rerenul  In  alone  Rnai. 
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Cfttabliiitiiuent  of  ihe  Irish  Church  in  1668,  n'hich  he  described 
as,  "  du^trojing  that  sacred  imioa  between  Church  and  State 
which  hits  hitherto  been  the  chiuf  means  of  our  civiUzatiou, 
and  is  Uie  only  security  for  our  religious  liberty." 

In  distinetion  from  all  the  degrcoa  of  union  and  mutual 
dependence  between  Church  and  State,  which  have  ever 
obtained  in  the  past  or  now  exist  in  various  parts  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  American  principle  asseita  an  entire  in- 
dependence and  Reparation,  both  as  the  Church  might  seek  to 
control  the  organic  action  of  the  state,  and  as  the  state  might 
affvct  to  interfere  with  the  faith  or  function  of  the  Church. 

ttioDi.  lu  their  mutual  relation,  the  Church  is  limited  to  the  cul- 
tivation in  the  citizen  of  those  virtues  of  order,  truth,  and 
Irighteoujinesti,  which  shall  mould  good  citizenship,  and  througli 
that  R  rightuous  nation;  while  the  state  is  couBned  to  adjudi- 
cation of  such  questions  as  involve  the  riglits  of  property  and 
of  ecclesiastical  corporations  voluntarily  formed  under  the 
statute  law.     The  impliod  duty  lit'i-eiii  of  the  Church  ariiies 

■  from  the  niotnl  quality  of  its  mission  as  a  teacher  of  righteous- 
□esa;  while  the  duty  of  the  sUtto  comes,  not  from  religious 
considerations,  but  from  its  place  as  guardian  of  the  good 
order  of  society. 

The  independence  here  assertud  ia  complete  in  respect 
to  all  matters  of  faith,  worsliip,  and  ecclesiastical  action. 
The  grounds  of  tliia  indepondonce  may  be  well  stated  in  the 
words  of  Roger  Williams.  Despite  the  occasional  quaintnesa 
of  his  language,  the  one  hundred  years  of  struggle  after  his 
day  and  the  following  century  of  exi>eriment  and  proof  have 
not  produced  a  better  statement  of  the  principle.  Perhaps 
we  might  desire  to  change  a  phrase  or  two  as  possibly  sug- 
gestive of  exaggeration,  but  the  general  principle  stands  clear 
and  is  well  defended. 

"All  civil  states,"  writes  Williams,  "with  their  officers 
of  justice,  in  their  respective  constitutions  and  administra- 
tions, are  .  .  .  etaentiallj/  eivil,  and  therefore  not  judges, 
governors,  or  defenders  of  the  Spiritual,  or  Christian,  State 
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^ftod  vorship.  ...  It  Is  the  will  and  commnnd  of  God  tliat, 
ItDce  the  coming  of  His  Son,  tJie  Lord  Jesus,  a  penniBsion  of 
the  most  Fagauisli,  Jewisli,  Turkish,  or  anti-Christian  con- 
aces  and  worship  lie   granted  to  all  men,  in  all  nationH 

'ftnd  countries;  and  Uiey  are  only  to  be  fought  against  with 
ttiftt  sword  which  is  only,  in  Soul  nmltcrs  able  to  conquer, 
to  wit;  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  —  the  Word  of  God.  .  .  .  God 
roquircth  not  an  uniformity  of  religion  to  be  enacted  and  en- 
forced in  any  civil  state;  which  enforced  uniformity,  sooner 
or  later,  is  the  greatest  occasion  of  civil  war,  ravishing  con- 
Bcienccs,  persecution  of  Christ  Jesus  in  His  servanU,  and  of 
thehypocrisyanddestruction  of  millionsofeouls.  .  .  .  Anen- 
fbroed  uniformity  of  religion  throughout  a  nation  or  civil 
state  confounds  the  civil  and  religious,  denies  the  principles 
of  Christianity  and  ci\-ility,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh." ' 

On  a  foundation  so  deep  and  broad  as  this  did  Williams 
Msay  the  building  of  institutions  wherein  a  universal  and 
comprehensive  liberty  should  dwell.  "  His  work  in  life  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  transforming  this  sentiment  [freedom  of 
conscience]  into  a  living  force,  and  to  him  is  due  the  honor 
of  being  the  lirst  who  recognized  it  as  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple, and  who  actually  created  a  polity  that  bad  it  for  a 
foundation  stone."  ^ 

As  is  well  known,  these  principles  were  far  from  meeting, 
in  Williams'  day,  with  general  recognition  and  approval. 
Ratlier  were  they  reprobated  by  the  majority  of  colonists, 
while  their  teacher  was  subjected  to  exile  and  much  afUiction 
on  their  account.  But  he  sowed  his  seed  in  good  soil,  wherein 
it  took  root  and  grew,  until  the  whole  land  now  dwells  under 
the  shadow  of  its  stately  tree  of  life.  To  the  aid  of  his  doctrine 
presently  came  Calvert,  of  whom  it  is  hardly  unjust  to  say, 
that  the  motive  of  his  prescription  of  religious  liberty  may 
1»T0  been  one  rather  of  shrewd  policy  than  of  necessary 

■  Bloodji  Ttatnt  of  PentevUon,  1, 2. 
*  Scott's  CoMlitutlonal  Librrty.  p.  107. 
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moral  principle.  Within  the  half  ceDturjr  Penc  added  his 
tfistimonj  of  charity,  clearlj  recognizing  the  principle  of 
leligious  freedom  and  lifting  up  its  standard  in  the  heart  of 
the  colonies,  though  with  some  inconsistent  restrictions. 

From  such  beginnings  the  leaven  worked  throughoat  the 
whole  lump  of  colonial  life,  gradually  bringing  under  ita 
influence,  with  but  very  few  and  weak  exceptions,  the  mind 
Fostering  of  the  entire  people.  There  were  many  fostering  circum- 
Btu^.  stances.  The  conditions  of  life  and  society  in  the  new  world, 
where  men  bad  to  found  de  novo  their  institutions,  at  great 
distance  from  the  straitening  influence  of  age-long  prescrip- 
tion and  custom,  had  much  in  them  to  abet  impatience  with 
whatever  should  seek  to  fetter  free  expansion.  The  character 
of  much  of  the  immigration  went  for  the  issue  of  liberty.  The 
adventurous  spirit  out  of  which  came,  first,  more  or  less  of 
dissatisfaction  with  home  conditions ;  and  second,  voluntary 
exile  into  new  climes  to  meet  hardness  and  danger,  insensibly 
fitted  the  mind  to  the  propositions  of  liberty.  Almost  from 
the  very  beginning  the  colonists  assumed  a  larger  political 
liberty  than  they  had  known,  as  the  plain  necessity  of  their 
colonial  life.  It  is  not  strange  that,  in  harmony  with  thia 
new  spirit,  the  conscience  should  presently  seek  to  free  itself 
from  all  bonds  of  human  authority. 

To  this  was  added  a  natural  resentment  towards  the  foolish 
and  arbitrary  actions  of  the  civil  authorities  in  many  questions 
of  religious  import.  The  unwise  severity  of  theocratic  Massa- 
chusetts revolted  many  of  her  own  citizens.  The  brutalities 
of  Berkeley  in  Virginia,  and  the  impudent  arrogance  of 
Fletcher  and  Cornbury  in  New  York,  had  large  influence  in 
preparing  the  people  for  the  separation  of  religion  from  the 
care  of  the  civil  power.  At  the  same  time,  the  neglect  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  colonies  by  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  at  home,  the  shameful  personal  character  of  the 
majority  of  its  clergy  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  together 
with  the  absence  of  anything  like  eflicient  episcopal  juris- 
diction, resulted  in  strengthening  the  same  feeling.    To  these 
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still  aDOther  factor  was  added  in  the  number  of  sects,  no  one' 
of  wbicb,  outitide  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  em- 
braced the  majority  of  thu  populalion,  so  that  it  was  impossiblo 
to  continue  to  any  one  the  prcfurGiico  of  the  civil  power, 
without  entailing  the  animosity  of  all  tho  rest.  Doubtless 
also  much  was  due  to  the  religious  indifference  bo  widely 
existent  in  the  period  of  the  later  colonial  and  the  revolu- 
tionuy  eras.' 

Ky  reason  of  such  general  and  many  minor  influences,  the 
education  of  tlie  people  in  tho  principles  of  religious  liberty 
was  cqual-pAced  with  tliat  wliich  issued  in  political  indepen- 
dence; so  that  togetlier  with  the  dootiine,  that  the  American 
state  should  no  longer  owe  allegiance  to  the  mother  country, 
was  al^o  uttcrvd  tlie  new  and  startling  decUration,  that  the 
Americnn  Church  should  henceforlli  be  free  from  all  dictation 
ftud  intcrfcrcnco  by  the  state. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  llie  several  points  of  distJncUon  point*  of 
which  mako  up  the  American  idea  of  religious  liberty.     Its  ^'■'i""'""- 
complete  sopamtion  of  state  from  Church  involves  that :  — 

1.  The  civil  power  has  no  authority  in,  or  over,  the  individ- 

ual or  Uio  Church,  touching  mutters  of  fnith,  worship, 
order,  discipline,  or  polity. 

2.  The  Church  has  no  power  in  the  state  to  direct  its  poUcy 
or  action,  othernise  tlian  its  influence  may  bo  felt  in 
the  persuasion  of  the  public  mind  towards  the  prin- 
ciples it  teachoB. 

3.  Tho  state  cannot  appropriate   public  moneys  to  tho 

Church,  or  for  the  propagation  of   religion,  or  any 
particular  form  of  religion. 

4.  Tho  Church  cannot  look  to  the  state  for  any  support  of 
its  worship  or  institutions,  otherwise  than,  like  all 
other  corporations,  it  may  appeal,  and  must  submit, 
to  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  in  mattere  of 
pecuniary   trnsb)   and    fnundations,   the   ground   of 

'See  Bacon's  American  Chrintianllij,  p.  S21. 
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wliich  legislation  aad  dccisiosa  is  not  at  ull  religious, 
but  strictly  civil. 

6.  The  civil  power  caunot  exerciso  any  preference  among 
the  various  churches  or  secte,  but  must  bold  all  as 
having  equal  rights  under  the  law.  and  as  equally 
entitled  to  whatever  protection  under  the  law  circum- 
stances may  fumisb  need  for. 

6.  The  civil  power  may  not  make  any  distinction  among 
citizens  on  account  of  religion,  unless  the  following 
thereof  is  dangerous  to  society.  Neither  the  right  to 
vote  nor  to  hold  office  is  to  be  invalidated  because  of 
opinions  on  the  matter  of  religion.  Nor,  again,  is  a 
citizen's  right  to  bear  witness,  or  to  inherit  property 
to  be  called  in  question  for  reasons  of  religion. 


Thus  the  severance  of  state  from  Church — of  the  civil  power 
from  all  efficient  concernment  for  religion  —  in  made  thorough 
to  the  minutest  detail.  As  Story  somewhat  boldly  phrases 
it,'  "The  Catholic  and  the  Protestant,  the  Calvinist  and  the 
Arminian,  the  Jew  and  the  Inlidel  may  sit  down  at  the  com- 
mon table  of  the  National  Councils  without  any  inquisition 
into  their  faith  and  moda  of  worship." 

Such  is  the  peculiar  contribution  of  America  to  the  forma- 
tive ideas  of  civilization,  the  rise  of  which  and  its  formulation 
in  the  fundamental  law  aflford  a  study  of  great  and  varied  in- 
terasU  "Of  all  the  differences  between  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  this  is  perhaps  tlie  most  salient."^  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  thoroughly  it  permeated  the  social  life  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  people,  and  how,  under  the  influence  of  its 
beneficial  ministry  of  a  century  and  a  quarter,  it  has  so  justi- 
fled  itaelf  as  to  take  in  the  mind  of  American  jurists  and  pub- 
licists the  form  and  dignity  of  inherent  and  self-evident  tniUi. 
Thus  writes  Dr.  Lieber,"  "  Liberty  of  Conscience,  or,  as   it 

'Oti  Tht  CoiwtrtuWon,  Sec.  1880. 

•  Bryce,  American  Comm'ni  wealth,  II,  CM. 

•  CipB  irtfl«v  and  Set/  Goctnmnl,  1,  US. 
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ought  to  be  called  more  properly,  the  liberty  of  worship,  is 
one  of  the  primordial  rights  of  man,  and  no  system  of  liberty 
can  bo  cotiHideied  comprehensive,  which  does  not  iuclude 
guaianteoM  for  the  exercinc  of  this  right.  It  belongtt  to 
AmcricBu  liberty  to  sepanite  entirely  from  the  political  gov- 
ernment the  institution  which  has  for  its  object  the  support 
and  diffusion  of  religion."  In  like  mannur,  Keut  declares,'  Kent. 
"The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession 
and  worship  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  absolute  rights 
of  the  individual,  recognized  in  our  American  Constitution  and 
secured  by  law.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  geneniUy  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  the  suppression  of  either  of  them,  for  any  length 
of  time,  will  terminate  the  existence  of  the  other."  With 
similar  thought  Itawle,  discoursing  about  statutory  interfer-  H»wle. 
ence  with  religion,  says,"  "  Thus  a  human  government  inter- 
poses hotweDn  the  Creator  and  Ilia  creature,  inti^rcepts  the 
devotion  of  the  latter,  or  condescends  to  permit  it  only  under 
political  regulations.  From  injustice  so  gross  and  impiety  so 
manifest  multitudes  sought  an  asylum  in  America,  and  hence 
sht!  ought  to  be  the  hospitable  and  benign  receiver  of  every 
variety  of  religious  opinion,"  Thus  also  Judge  CooJey  writes,  Cooitj. 
"Nothing  ia  more  fully  set  forth  or  more  plainly  expressed 
(in  the  American  Constitutions)  than  the  determination  of 
Uieir  authora  to  preserve  and  peqtetuate  religious  liberty) 
and  to  guard  against  the  slightest  approach  towards  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  inequality  in  the  civil  and  political  rights 
of  citizens,  which  shall  have  for  its  basis  only  their  differences 
of  religious  belief.  The  American  people  came  to  the  work  of 
framing  their  fundamental  laws  after  centuries  of  religious 
oppression  and  persecution  —  sometimes  by  one  party  or  sect 
and  Rometimea  by  another — had  taught  the  utter  futility  of 
alt  attempts  to  propagate  religion  by  the  rewards,  penalties, 
or  terrors  of  human  law.  They  could  not  fail  to  perceive  also 
that  a  union  of  Church  and  State  like  that  which  existed  in 

•  Connii<ntaWri,_Pftrt  i.  Sue.  34. 

*  Rawie  on  Tht  CoiuUliMon,  f.  I  IT. 
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EDgland,  if  not  wholly  impracticable  in  America,  waa  oei^ 
tainly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  that  any 
domineering  of  one  sect  over  another  vas  repressing  to  the 
enei^es  of  the  people,  and  must  necessarily  tend  to  discon- 
tent and  disorder."  ^ 

Such  is  the  American  principle  of  religious  liberty,  oniqas 
among  the  goveriLmental  policies  of  the  world,  the  evolutioD 
of  which  in  the  colonial  era  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  present 
work  to  trace.  In  order  to  observe  its  spring  and  progress  in 
true  historical  perspective,  we  shall  do  well  to  note  some  of 
the  antecedent  conditions,  and  to  review  the  development  and 
chief  elements  of  the  Old  World  Idea,  in  as  brief  space  as  the 
subject  will  permit. 

>  Cooler,  CotutftutionalXlmltofiOnt,  p.  871.  Cf.  Ton  HolA,  CotutOHMoNal 
BiMtoTf  of  U.  3.,  T.  103,  tL  260. 
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TELA.T  queBtians  as  to  the  relation  lietween  tbingi;  religious 
and  things  political  have  occupied  large  space  in  the  history 
of  EuropBi  is  evident  to  the  most  casual  reader.  It  will  bo 
difBculti  indeed,  to  find  any  other  question  so  important,  no 
insistent  for  solution,  so  widely  affecting  society,  and  »o  c-fli- 
cicnt  in  guiding  historic  development.  Thus,  in  very  emphatic 
words,  Knnke  declares,  "The  whole  life  andcbai-acterof  Wost- 
em  Christeudom  consists  of  the  constant  action  and  counter- 
action of  Church  and  State."  From  tlie  beginning  of  the 
ChriettJan  state  it  was  a.ssumed  that,  among  its  first  duties;  and 
missions  was  care  for  the  interests  of  the  Church  or  submis- 
sion to  its  demands;  and  it  was  soon  made  evident  that  the 
union  between  the  two  was  so  intimate  that,  whatever  became 
of  interest  to  tbe  one  was  mattvr  for  action  by  the  other.  In 
all  matters  of  peace  and  war,  in  all  aimngeiTienls  of  society, 
in  all  movemenU  and  policies  of  government,  and  in  all  pop- 
ular ferments,  the  loudest  and  most  imperative  voice  camo 
cither  from  this  settled  principle  of  union,  or  from  the  deter- 
mined efforts  to  shake  off  its  bonds. 

This  thought  is  expressed  by  Story  in  perhaps  somewhat 
exaggerated  language : '  "  Half  the  calamities,  with  which 
the  human  race  has  been  scourged,  hare  arisen  from  the  Union 
of  Church  and  State."  If  the  view  were  confined  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  race  which  has  dwelt  under  European  institutions, 
we  might  accept  the  statement  without  great  reduction  of  ita 
t«roa3.     Such  is  the   more  guanled   expression    of   Bryce:* 

'  On  Ihe  Constitution  0/  tMted  Stata.  Sec.  62i. 
'  Ameriean  Commonaealth,  U,  G(4. 
10 
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"  Half  the  wars  of  Europe,  half  the  internal  tronblea  that  havs 
vexed  the  European  States,  from  tlie  Monophysite  oontro- 
vereii'S  in  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  fifth  century  down  to  the 
Kultur  Kauipf  in  the  German  Empire  of  the  nineteenth,  have 
arisen  from  theological  differences,  or  from  rival  claims  of 
Church  and  Stat«." 

To  thoroughly  understand,  then,  the  charaotar  of  theonique 
development  of  the  American  principle  of  entire  separation, 
and  to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  revolution  thereby  intro- 
duced, the  student  must  hold  in  mind  the  more  salient  fea- 
tures of  the  European  principle  and  ite  development.  At  the 
outset,  also,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  study  i^  necessarily  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  western  Christendom.  The  eastern 
Church,  resigned  to  the  protection  of  the  empire,  sank  into 
dependence  and  subsequent  decadence,  alien  to  those  move- 
ments of  thought  and  purpose  out  of  which  struggle  and 
advancemeut  come.  It  was  content  to  be  the  servant  and 
creature  of  the  state. 

Quite  diversely,  the  western  Church,  cast  on  its  own  resources 
of  courage,  faith,  and  resolution  by  the  destructiou  of  the  em- 
pire, grew  increasingly  virile  and  ambitious  as  the  centuries 
advanced.  The  sole  saviour  of  society  in  the  midst  of  the 
chaos  of  empire,  it  found  itself  guide  and  arbiter  in  countless 
matteiB  other  than  those  which  concerned  faith  and  worship. 
It  \a  not  strange  that  its  ambition,  thus  nurtured,  should  reach 
to  the  complete  mastership  over  kings,  governments,  and  peo- 
ple. Nor  ia  it  strange  that,  with  the  resettlement  of  society 
and  the  growing  consciousness  of  national  life,  there  should 
arise  struggle  and  revolt  against  an  exacting  ecclesiasticism 
— a  revolt  to  which  the  Konaissanco  of  art  and  letters,  with 
its  logical  consequentof  the  Reformation,  added  both  strength 
and  variety. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  problem  of  Church  and 
State  is  entirely  Christian.  It  could  arise  only  \>-ithin  Uie  pale 
of  a  Christian  society,  more  or  less  civilized  and  advmnoed.  To 
tba  Hebrew  euttut  it  wa«  unknown,  and  its  propositions  would 
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be  onlntelligiblo.    Tlie  Hebrew  State  and  Charob  were  one,  ThnHrbraw 
merged  together,  not  as  by  uuion  of  two  distinct  entities,  but  '^■''"•^'    , 
as  the  component  factors  of  one  substance,  neither  of  which  I 

could  exist  without  the  otlior.    This  tinds  illuati-ation  through-  ^^ 

out  Hebrew  history,  both  in  that  divine  institution  wherein  ^H 

the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  are  seen  to  be  identical,  ^H 

and  in  those  results  of  recuri-ent  impiety,  which  instantly  ^H 

entailed  national  degradation  only  to  be  letiieved  by  a  revival  ^H 

of  religion.     Thus,  Uie  Uebrew  state  was  set  as  the  embodi-  ^H 

ment  of  the  supreme  religion.     God  was  declared  the  Ruler  ^H 

and  Head,  not  only  as  He  is  the  Governor  of  all  tlie  ntitions,  ^H 

but  as  the  recognized  constUuHonal  Source  of  all  authority  ^H 

for   the    Hebrew    in    things    secular    and    things    religious.  ^^| 

David  was  the  viceroy  of  the  true  I'Cing  of  Israel,  and  his  ^^| 

Tealm  constituted  the  visible   Church  of  God — a  genuine  ^^| 

Theocracy.  "^ 

In  the  heathen  world  other  conditions  were  exclusive  of  Vmna  Coa- 
our  Christian  problem.     Religions  were  many,  differing  not  'l'"'""- 
alone  in  service  and  customs  in  different  lands,  but  also  in  I 

Uie  names  and  characters  of  the  gods  and  goddesses  who  ^j 

dwelt  in  the  mythological  heavens.    Their  literature  was  an  ^H 

aggregation  of  myth  and  fable,  here  and  there  underlaid  by  ^^ 

a  more  or  less   recondite  philosophy.     But  of  institutional  ^J 

charncter,  with  system  of  doctrine,  and  channels  of  settled  ^H 

polity,  the  relt^on  was  entirely  destitute.    Making  no  pre-  ^H 

tence  to  a  divine  Btatement  or  foundation,  the  religion  of  a  ^^ 

people   was   at   the  caprice    of  siipei'Stition  and  of  the  coa-  I 

ditions  of  life  under  various  climes.  Out  of  the  cold 
north,  sterile  and  forbidding.  Issued  Odin  and  Tlior,  with  their 
hammer  and  fire  ;  while  Aphrodite,  rising  from  the  southern 
sea,  invited  the  lusts  of  Olj-mpua.  In  the  far  east,  the 
'ersian  and  Vedantic  pbilosopliies  reached  to  immensely 
bigher  principles  and,  discoursing  on  the  meaning  of  life, 
Bought  to  nurture  the  moral  powers  of  men.  But  in  all  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  ayatemrttiKed  organization,  nothing  that 
..ZflBembled  the  embodied  Church-     What  religious  inititutiona 
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existed  in  any  land  were  the  creation  of  the  goTetning 
power. 

It  WES  only  wlien  Christ  came,  establishing  a  kingdom  in 
the  world,  which  should  be  amid  tlie  kingdoms  of  earth  and 
as  leaven  penotratotliroughoutUiem  nil,  and  yet  saying,  "  My 
liingdom  is  not  of  thus  world,"  thut  the  possibility  arose  of 
any  such  question  as  Uiat  of  the  mutual  relations  of  Choich 
and  State. 

The  question,  indeed,  did  not  come  to  expression  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Church.  The  conditions  of  the  problem 
required  Uie  existence,  side  by  side,  of  tlie  two  institutions  of 
Church  and  State,  each  recognizing  the  other,  and  each  having 
an  inherent  right  to  be  and  to  cxtrcJso  its  functions,  with 
more  or  less  of  independence,  according  as  the  prevalent 
solution  or  compact  should  decide.  But  such  conditions  did 
not  obtain  during  tlie  first  three  centuries  of  the  Church. 
The  state  did  not  recognize  the  Church,  seeing  in  it  no  in- 
stitution with  inherent  right  to  be.  Its  very  existence  was 
an  infraction  of  the  imperial  edict  against  associations.  Its 
aHsemblies  weie  simply  gatherings  of  the  followers  of  a 
pestilent  and  dangerous  doctrine,  which  should  be  forbidden 
and  destroyed  —  a  religio  illicita.  Thus,  for  three  hundred 
years  the  only  relation  between  the  two  was  that  of  disapproval 
and  denunciation  by  the  civil  power,  ositerting  itself  with 
varying  intensity  as  the  dispoi^itions  of  successive  emperors 
desired ;  now  in  long  periods  of  inactive  contempt,  and  again 
in  waves  of  most  cruel  and  widespread  perseciition. 

Meanwhile,  the  doctrine  spread  itscU  throughout  the  empire; 
"So  mightily  the  word  of  God  grew  and  prevailed.'"'  It 
penetrated  among  all  the  provinces,  claimed  its  votaries  in  the 
imperial  palace,  honey-combed  the  army,  and  counted  its  ad- 
herents by  tho  hundred  thousand. 

It  had  founded,  also,  and  elaborated  a  permanentpolity  and 
order  with  opiHCopal  and  presbyterial  powers,  vigorous  with 
life,  —  au  organization  that  had  clearly  come  into  the  world  to 

>  ^d*  xlx,  10. 
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stay,  and  making  no  secret  of  its  mission  and  desire  to  re- 
claim that  world  to  the  service  of  its  own  Master.  Never  was 
aD  aim  nioru  glorious  and  never  a  progress  inoro  magnificent. 
Undeterred  by  the  prohibitions  of  law  or  the  cruelties  of  fire 
and  sword,  bearing  the  burden  of  persecution  without  a 
thought  of  violent  resistaDca,  it  yet  lifted  up  its  testimony  for 
Christ  after  so  pcrauasire  fashion,  that  it  were  difficult  to  tell 
whether  at  the  end  of  the  Uiird  century  the  people  of  tlie 
Roman  Empire  were  more  heathen  or  Christian. 

Out  of  either  the  recognition  or  the  fear  of  this  situation 
came  the  persecution  of  Diocletian,  the  last  of  the  persecutions  Dtoelfttlan. 
and  the  most  severe  in  its  terms  and  acts.  In  this  it  was  like 
the  dying  throes  of  a  monster,  whose  bitterness  of  spirit 
increases  as  his  power  wanes.  In  the  year  303  Diocletian 
issued  a  aeries  of  edicts,  the  terms  of  which  indicate  the 
desjiairing  and  yet  determined  effort  to  root  out  every  vwtjge 
of  the  Cliiititian  faith  and  Church.  "  By  these  enactments  all 
Christian  assemblies  were  prohibited ;  all  churches  were  to  be 
dernnli.<hed;  all  copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  burned;  all 
Christians  wlio  held  rank  or  office  to  be  degraded  r  all  of 
whatever  rank  to  lose  their  citizenship,  and  be  liable  like 
slaves  to  the  torture  ;  Ciirislian  slaves  were  to  be  incai>able 
of  receiving  freedom ;  all  bishops  and  clergy  were  to  be  thrown 
into  prison  and  there  compelled  to  sacrifice ;  and  all  Christians 

leverywhero  ordered  publicly  to  worship  the  gods,  under  Uie 

'  usual  penalty  of  torture  and  death."  ■ 

The  severity  of  these  edicts  marks  the  extreme  of  imperial 
proscription,  giving  way  in  a  few  years  to  a  liberal  policy  of 
toleration  equally  extreme  and  sudden.  Thi»  change  of  atti-  Tolemlon 
tude  and  disposition  is  indicated  by  the  edict  of  Galerius  in  "'*'■'»'''"■ 
the  year  311,  which  at  oucc  put  an  end  to  persecution,  and 
opened  the  new  era  of  toleration  and  freedom.  The  edict, 
while  dfclaring  the  purity  of  motive,  "  to  regulate  everything 
according  to  the  ancient  laws  and  public  discipline  of  the 
Romans,"  as  a  justifying  reason  for  the  persecution,  at  the 
'  tuues,  Church  and  State,  p.  19. 
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sftine  time  acknowledges  tbat  the  ChristiaQs  had  become  so 
iiumerou^  and  were  so  teu&cioua  of  theii-  faith,  as  to  i-ender 
futils  oU  efforts  towai-ds  the  repression  of  their  religion. 
Therefore,  the  edict  recites,  "  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  fiank  and  open  tnleiiition  should  be  ex- 
tended  to  them,  to  the  effect  that  they  may  now  again  be 
allowed  to  be  Chrisliaiis,  and  gather  together  in  their  aocieties ; 
provided,  however,  that  thoy  take  ito  action  against  the  i«- 
ligion  of  tlie  State."  * 

This  was  a  long  step  towards  tho  freedom  of  the  Church, 
a  complete  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship  to  whomsoever 
ahould  elect  to  be  Christian.  Christianity,  long  proscribed, 
DOW  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of  JudaUni  as  n  reli'jio  liclta. 
^  But  not  long  did  it  remain  in  such  condition  of  humbla 
sufferance  by  a  heathen  power.  The  strides  by  which  t)ia 
Church  passed  from  the  state  of  bondage  to  that  of  emancipa- 
tion, and  thence  to  empire,  were  few  and  rapid.  Hardly  had 
Galerius  published  his  edict  of  toleration  when  death  removed 
ConsunUnp.  him  from  the  throne ;  and  in  the  next  year,  812,  Constantino, 
having  conquered  his  rival  Maxentius  in  the  battle  of  the 
Milviuii  Bridge,  ascended  tho  throne  as  sole  emperor  of  the 
west.  It  is  in  the  night  before  the  battle  that  legend  places 
the  vision  of  the  cross  with  its  motto,  "■  In  hoe  aigno  vxixcft." 
However  much  truth  the  legend  holds,  it  seenia  to  be  the  fact 
that  in  the  battle  the  soldiers  of  Constantino  bore  a  banner 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  Withont  any  such  vision  it  might 
well  be  that  such  banner  should  appear  in  an  army,  a  large 
constituency  of  which  waa  Christian,  while  Constantine  him- 
self was  disposed,  not  only  to  toleration,  but  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

Educated  in  the  principles  of  Neo-Platonism,  he  had  no 
faith  in  the  gods  of  Rome  and  Greece,  and  was  ready  to  accord 
to  Christianity  a  broad  and  philosophic  tolerance  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  career.  His  high  order  of  Ktatesmanship  at  once 
recognized  it  as  an  element  to  be  reckoned  with,  not  with  the 
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sword  of  repression,  bat  with  such  enactments  of  law  as  should 
assert  its  right  to  come  ioto  the  public  life,  and  to  open  for  its 
doctrine  the  fuUt'sl  freedom  of  speech  and  diaciplesliip.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  hia  own  mind,  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
that  doctrine,  led  him  to  give  the  adhesion  of  his  personal 
faith. 

It  is  to  be  noted  tbat>  while  the  edict  of  Galerius  gave  to 
Christianity  the  fullest  toleration,  yet  Pngariism  still  remaiiiod 
the  religion  of  the  state,  the  egtahlithtd  religion,  so  far  as  tho 
thought  of  establishment  can  be  applied  to  the  tiituntion. 
This  condition  continued  but  two  years.  In  the  year  813  Con- 
stantine  met  at  Milan  Licinius,  the  emperor  of  tbe  east,  and  then 
the  two  Dioiiareha  issued  tlie  faniuiiu  pruclamiitlon  known  as  the 
"Edict  of  Milan."  By  ibis  edict  was  e^titblisliud  tbe  fullest  Eilkiol 
toleration  of  all  religions  and  freedom  of  worship,  without  '^'^*''- 
hindrance  from  tbe  slttt«  and  without  preference  by  tbe  state 
of  one  religion  before  another.  Its  terms  are  most  broad  and 
explicit.  It  gives  "  both  to  the  Christians  and  to  all  others  free 
power  of  following  whatever  religion  each  man  may  have 
preferred.  .  .  .  1'he  absolute  power  is  to  be  denied  to  no  one 
to  give  himself  either  to  the  worship  of  the  Christians,  or  to 
that  religion  which  he  thinks  most  suited  to  himself,  .  .  . 
that  each  may  have  the  free  liberty  of  the  worship  which  he 
prefers ;  for  we  dcsiro  that  no  religion  may  have  its  honor 
diminished  by  us."  The  edict  not  only  declares  this  freedom 
of  the  individual  conscience  and  worship,  but  accords  it  to  all 
religious  a.ssociattnns  and  institutions,  and  in  addition  ordains 
that  the  losses  of  property  sustained  by  the  Churches  in  the 
recent  persecutions  should  be  made  good  to  them. 

By  this  edict  was  "introduced  a  universal  and  uncondi- 
tional  religious  freedom."  in  the  enactment  of  which,  as 
Imies  remarks,  "two  points  are  to  be  noticed:  1st.  It  was 
the  chief  act  of  disestablishment  in  history.  Paganism  was 
disestablished  throughout  the  Empire.  2d.  No  religion  is 
established  by  it." ' 

'  CAureft  and  Slate,  p.  25. 
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Proalama- 
lioD  to  the 
PmiplM  of 
thoEut. 


This  may  be  recognized  as  tlie  ordination  of  the  fullest 
religious  liberty  the  world  has  known  until  the  foundation 
of  the  American  republic.  Its  ooactmciit  is  one  of  the 
marvelH  of  historj-,  80  diveiBO  from  all  that  had  preceded  and 
from  all  ttiat  followed.  Its  continuance  of  the  policy  was 
short  lived,  enduriug  but  little  longer  than  a  single  generation, 
but  it  remains  an  object-les.son  to  all  subsefjuent  history. 

Though  the  edict  of  Milan  was  issued  In  the  name  of  both 
emperors,  it  expressed  tlie  will  of  Conetantine  alone,  whose 
greater  force  of  character  had  overborne  Liciniue.  Despite 
this  enforced  consent  of  Licinius  to  the  prineiples  of  tolem- 
tion,  he  remained  attached  to  the  pagan  religion,  and  in  his 
own  dominion  of  the  east  touk  many  measures  hostile  to 
religious  freedom  and  to  Christianity.  He  encouraged  the 
oxorcige  of  heathen  worship  and  endeavored  to  suppress  tlio 
Christian,  sentencing  many  Christians  to  exile  and  slavery. 
This  anti-Christian  attitude  of  Licinius  served  aa  fuel  to  tlje 
flame  of  jealousy  between  Coustantine  and  himself,  and 
became  a  strong  cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  emperors, 
which  broke  out  in  323,  and  in  which  Constantine  completely 
destroyed  the  power  of  Licinius,  uniting  in  his  own  peraon 
the  empire  of  the  entire  Roman  world. 

He  was  now  in  a  position  to  give  world-wide  effect  to  bis 
views  of  religious  policy.  Himself  more  pronouncedly  Christ- 
tian  than  in  the  past,  confessing  his  faith  in  God  and  in 
Jesus  Christ,  he  yet  stands  clear  from  all  narrowness  of  view 
as  to  individual  liberty  of  religion.  At  once  that  ho  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  empii'e  of  Lictnlns  he  issued  the  famous 
"  Prnclamalion  to  the  Peoples  of  the  Ea.st,"  in  which  he 
empliasized  the  principles  of  toleration  In  the  edict  of  Milnn, 
arid  exphiined  them  with  Inrger  and  more  exact  detail.  The 
form  of  the  proclamation  is  unique.  It  is  not  couched  in  the 
ordinary  terras  of  a  governmental  edict,  but  iu  the  forms  of 
religious  address,  conveying  the  expression  of  the  emperor's 
own  faith  and  the  reHgious  reasons  which  controlled  his 
action.     Thus,  the  immediate  address  of  the  edict  Is  not  to 
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the  people,  Lut  to  God  Himself,  and  it  becomes  on  the  part 
of  CoDstantiDo  A  covuDuiit  with  God  for  tbe  policj'  his  gov- 
ernmciit  assuuien  towardu  que»tiuuH  of  ruli^OD.  The  specially 
significant  piuisagcs  to  be  hcru  v'lUid  aro  as  follows:  — 

"I  hasten,  O  God,  to  put  my  shoulder  to  the  work  of 
restoring  Thy  most  holy  house,  which  profane  and  inipioua 
princes  have  marred  by  their  violence.  But  I  desire  Unit  my 
people  should  live  at  peace  and  in  concord,  and  that  for  the 
common  good  of  the  world  and  for  Uie  advantage  of  man- 
kind. Lot  the  followers  of  error  enjoy  the  same  peace  and 
security  witb  those  who  bulicvc:  thut  very  restoration  of  com- 
mon privileges  will  be  powerful  to  lead  men  towards  tliu  road 
of  truth.  Let  no  one  molest  his  neighbor.  Wtiat  the  soul  of 
each  man  counsels  him,  that  let  him  do.  Only  lot  men 
of  sound  judgment  be  assured  that  tlioae  alone  will  live  a  life 
of  holiness  and  purity  whom  Thou  callest  to  find  rest  in  Thy 
holy  laws.  Bat  for  the  others,  who  keep  apart  from  us.  let 
them,  if  they  please,  retain  the  temples  of  falsehood.  We 
have  the  resplendent  house  of  Thy  truth  given  us  as  our 
inheritance.  But  this  we  pmy  for  them  also,  that  they  may 
come  to  share  the  gladnass  of  a  common  belief.  .  .  .  Let  all 
men  henceforth  enjoy  the  privilege  placed  within  our  reach, 
i.e.  the  blessing  of  peace ;  and  let  us  keep  our  consciences 
far  from  what  might  hinder  it.  Whatever  truth  a  man  has 
received  and  been  persuaded  of,  let  him  not  smite  his  neigh- 
bor with  it.  Rather,  whatever  he  has  himself  seen  and 
understood,  let  him  help  his  neighbor  with  it,  if  that  is  pos- 
sible ;  if  it  is  not,  let  him  desist  from  the  attempt.  For  it  is 
one  thing  to  voluntarily  undertake  to  wrestle  for  immortality ; 
it  ia  another  to  consti-ain  others  to  it  by  fear.  These  are  my 
words,  and  I  have  enlarged  on  this  more  than  my  forbear- 
ance would  have  prompted,  because  T  was  unwilling  that  my 
trust  in  the  true  faith  should  remain  secret  nml  hidden."  ' 

The  terms  of  this  proclamation  leave  nothing  to  be  desired, 
ftnd  the  reader  of  it  is  impresMed  alike  by  ita  breadth  and  the 

1  Innes,  p.  30. 
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deep  spiritual  insight  it  ducl&res.  Tli&t  the  privilege  of  (ne- 
dom  would  "  load  mt-n  towards  the  road  of  truth  " ;  that  "to 
ooDstraia  by  fear  "  is  no  proper  nmans  of  coovension :  and  that 
couHcience  demands  for  all  men  what  it  demauds  for  itself; 
are  truths  which  speak  to  uh  out  of  the  turmoil  of  the  fourth 
century  with  startling  accents,  soon  condemned  to  silenoe 
until  fourteen  hundred  years  should  give  them  voice  again, 
in  A  far  distant  land. 

For  the  most  part  Constantine  adhered  to  this  policy  of 
religious  liberty  with  admirable  consistency.  The  most  glaring 
infmctinn  was  legislation  against  convention  to  Juduietm, 
tlneatening  such  converts  with  " deserved  pains."  This  waj* 
accompanied  by  tlie  denunciation  of  death  to  Jews  for  stoning 
converts  from  their  own  faith  to  Christianity  and  may  lie 
looked  upon  as  reprisal  for  their  persecuting  actions.  More- 
over, it  was  issued  in  the  year  815,  after  the  edict  of  Milan, 
but  eight  yeare  before  tlie  broader  Proclamation  to  the  Peoples 
of  the  Host. 

Undoubtedly  tlie  strong  moral  influence  of  Constantino  wa8 
exerted  for  the  furtherance  of  Christianity.  He  founded 
ConBtantinox)Ie  on  the  site  of  old  Ityzanlium  as  a  Christian 
cit^.  He  turned  "to  Christian  uses  the  revenues  of  some  of 
tiie  loss  frequented  heathen  temples."  Ho  presided  in  Church 
oounoils  and  often  brought  his  personal  power  to  bear  in  the 
decision  of  conti'ovei'sies  in  the  Church.  But  he  never 
attempted  to  constrain  the  religious  preferences  of  his  sub- 
jects, never  forlnide  heathen  sacrifices  or  service,  and  never 
established  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  his  personal  influence 
towards  the  furtherance  of  the  Christian  faith  had  been  so 
constantly  cxcrlvd,  that  the  whole  moml  weight  of  govern- 
ment, devoid  of  all  enactment,  was  thrown  into  that  scnlc. 
Beyond  that  he  could  not  go.  Of  a  profoundly  philosophical 
habit  of  mind,  he  was  far  removed  from  tho  disposition  of  the 
persecutor.  He  reverenced  not  only  the  majesty,  but  tlio 
dignity  of  humau  nature,  and  though  with  advancing  years 
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hiB  own  peiBuasion  of  the  Christiuu  trutti  bocame  constantly 
firmer,  be  }rot  maiutaiiit'd  and  defeiided  the  rights  of  the  in- 
dividual conficiunce.  This  makes  ihe  attitude  of  Constantine 
altogether  unique  in  history,  until  it  ia  resembled  by  Williams 
and  American  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Desirous 
as  a  Chrislisu  ruler  that  all  his  subjects  should  be  enlightened 
by  the  gospel,  he  yet  never  resorted  to  his  imperial  power  to 
force  that  issue,  recognizing  tbe  fundamental  truth,  to  which 
the  following  centuriea  were  blind,  that  only  by  tho  inner 
persuasion  of  the  mind  could  the  truth  prevail. 

It  was  impossible  that  the  successors  of  Constantine  should 
have  equally  broad  conceptions.  Of  far  lower  powers,  to 
them  the  personal  addiction  of  their  father  to  the  Christian 
faith  seemed  by  logical  and  natural  consequence  to  demand 
resort  to  power  for  its  advancement,  and  to  those  measures  of 
repression  and  enactment  from  which  he  had  scrupulously 
abstained.  He  died  a.d.  337,  leaving  the  throne  to  his  sons 
Coiistans  and  Contttantius,  who  almost  at  once  began  to  draw 
upon  their  imperial  power  to  discourage  paganism  and  advance 
Uie  Christian  doctrine.  Thus,  four  years  after  their  father's 
deikth,  they  issued  the  firet  decree  against  the  old  religion ; 
"I^t  8U])erstition  cease;  let  the  nmdncsa  of  saciitices  be  Reprnesion 
ftboltahed."  In  853  Constantiua  alone  ordered  that  all  the  «' "«"""'■'- 
licsthon  temples  shonld  l>e  clased,  saying,  "We  will  that  all 
abetain  from  sacririces:  if  any  be  found  doing  otherwise,  lot 
bim  be  slain  witli  tbe  sword."  ' 

The  natural  issue  of  such  policy  was  the  formal  establishment 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  state,  but  it  was  delayed 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  A  Blight  reaction  followed  under 
Julian,  whose  preferences  for  the  pagan  religion  endeavored 
to  make  themselves  felt,  though  the  shortness  of  bis  reign 
hindvrtd  his  effoits  from  their  desired  effectiveness.  His  suo' 
CCMOrs,  Jovian  in  the  east  and  Valentinian  in  the  west,  reas- 
serted the  just  balance  instituted  by  Constantine.  and  not 
until  380  did  the  Christian  doctrine  assume  tbe  purple.     In 

>  Inaea,  p.  S3, 
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tbitt  year  TheodosiuB  the  Great,  being  baptized,  accompanied 
the  oonfession  of  his  peraoual  faith  with  a  decree  establishing 
ChnBtianity  aa  the  religion  of  the  whole  empire.  This  edict, 
in  which  Gratian  and  Valentinian  were  associated  with  Theo- 
dosius,  declared,  "  We  will  that  all  the  nations  who  are  ruled 
over  hj  our  moderation  and  clemency,  shall  cultivate  and 
exercise  that  religion  which  the  divine  Apostle  Peter  origi- 
nally introduced  and  has  since  handed  down  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  and  which  is  publicly  professed  by  the  Pontiff 
Oamasus  and  by  Peter,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  .  .  .  the  be- 
lief of  the  one  God-head  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  under  an  equal  majesty  and  under  a 
pious  trinity,  according  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospels.  .  .  .  Those  who  follow  this  doctrine 
we  authorize  to  assume  the  name  of  Catholic  Christians ;  and 
all  others,  judging  them  to  be  senseless  and  insane,  we 
ordain  to  bear  the  infamy  of  holding  heretical  dogma ;  nur 
must  their  congregations  assume  the  name  of  Churches.  On 
the  contrary,  they  must  expect  to  be  visited  first  by  the  divine 
vengeance,  and  then  by  that  also  of  the  authority  which 
we  have  received  from  the  will  of  heaven."  ' 

The  senate  of  Rome,  which  city  remained  predominantly 
heathen,  urged  upon  the  emperors  that  liberty  of  sacrifice 
should  be  allowed  to  the  Romans.  This,  it  would  seem,  they 
were  at  first  disposed  to  grant,  but  gave  way  to  the  argument 
of  the  celebrated  Ambrose  of  Milan :  "  Wrong  is  done  to 
none  of  your  subjects  when  Almighty  God  is  preferred  before 
him.  To  Him  belong  your  convictions,  and  you  must  carry 
them  out.  ...  If  you  advise'  pagan  sacrifices,  if  you  decree 
sacrifices  on  the  Roman  altars  you  really  offer  those  sacrifices 
yourself;  and  after  that  idolatry  the  Chureh  cannot  receive 
you.     Choose ;  for  you  cannot  serve  two  masters."  ' 

Thus,  for  the  firet  time,  and  that  by  the  most  masterful 
Christian  voice  of  the  age,  was  uttered  the  specious  principle 
that  the  conscience  of  kings  must  be  the  law  to  the  conscience 
1  Iimea,  pp.  36,  47.  ■  Innes,  p.  37. 
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of  subjects ;  that  for  king9  alone  among  men  their  faith  is  as 
well  public  a»  pereonal ;  and  that  upon  them  munt  rest 
the  responsibility  for  whatsoever  errors  in  faith  and  praotjca 
any  of  their  subjects  may  be  guilty  of,  unless  they  exert  their 
authority  for  the  abat«meut  and  punishment  of  such  errors. 
This  principle  we  sltiill  see  appenrJng  in  various  guise,  the  in- 
forming principle  in  all  elfeetive  union  of  Church  and  State. 

Thfl  argument  of  the  great  biabop  was  effective.  The 
desire  of  the  Uonian  ticuato  was  denied  ;  and  in  the  next  few 
years  the  empcrom  proceeded  to  enforce  their  docroe  of  cstab- 
Usbment.  Valontinian,  for  the  west,  in  391  forbade  any  one  to 
** pollute  himself  by  sacrifices,"  and  punished  the  frequenters 
of  the  temples.  On  the  death  of  Valentinian.  a.d.  392, 
Theodosins  made  a  law  for  the  whole  empire,  defining  sac- 
rificing and  soothsaying  as  public  crimes,  *'  like  high  treason." 
S&ys  Innes :  "  The  wheel  had  now  come  almost  full  circle ;  for 
not  only  was  Christianity  now  established,  as  Paganism  had 
been  before,  but  the  open  exercite  of  the  one  religion  was  de- 
clared a  crime  againnt  the  state  in  the  name  way,  and  even  in 
the  same  words,  in  which  in  the  previous  century  the  law  had 
bent  itself  against  the  profession  of  the  other."  ' 

By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  Christianity  thus  became 
the  religion  of  the  state,  and  the  domain  of  the  one  was  con- 
sidered coterminous  with  the  dominion  of  the  other.  The 
character  of  the  relation  between  the  Church  and  State,  how- 
ever, differed  materially  from  that  which  in  later  centuries 
marked  divisions  in  Christendom  itself.  Tlie  Church  was 
one  in  all  lands,  subject  to  jealousies  and  rivali'ies  of  contend- 
ing episcopal  jurisdictions.  It  was  subject  also  to  heresies, 
which  precipitated  fierce  disputes  and  demanded  ecumenical 
oounoils,  and  in  the  settlement  of  which  the  imperial  govern- 
nent  often  exercised  its  power.  Even  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity  the  authority  of  the  emperors  had 
been  invoked.  The  councils  of  Nictea,  Epheaus,  and  Chalce- 
dnn,  v^ere  called  by  imperial  rescripts,  their  decrees  largely 
1  Church  and  Sfaif,  p.  38. 
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Bhiiped  by  th«  emperor's  sympathies  and  enforced  by  his 
authority.  The  exile  and  recall  of  Arius  and  of  Athaniksius 
illustrate  the  varying  sympathies  of  the  throne  and  the  effeo* 
tJTCuess  of  itfi  interference.  A  like  illustiation  is  seen  in  the 
progress  of  the  Donatist  controversy  through  ita  century  o£ 
strife.  But  it  is  to  lie  noted  that  these  int^rff^reuces  were  on 
tile  appeal  of  the  Church,  without  which  appeal  the  emperors 
did  not  tisdume  to  intervene  until  after  tlie  Christian  estab* 
lishment. 

Even  then  the  controlling  attitude  was  that  of  a  Christian 
empire  facing  the  heathenism  out  of  which  itself  had  lately 
emerged,  covenanted,  not  to  the  maintenance  of  one  distinc- 
tive Christian  Church  among  others  —  for  there  were  no  others 
— but  to  the  maintenance  of  the  general  Christian  faith  as 
against  all  the  forms  of  heathenism,  which  it  doomed  to  extir- 
pation. With  the  arms  of  the  empire  went  the  preacher 
of  the  cross.  Far  in  advance  of  its  legions  the  C'hristiaa 
apostles  penetrated  into  the  north  and  west.  In  the  wveek  of 
the  western  empire  the  Church  maintained  its  seat  and  sub- 
dued to  its  faith  the  Gothic  hordes.  Goth,  Visigoth,  Vandal, 
Frank,  alike  bowed  to  the  majesty  nf  the  faith.  The  empire 
of  the  west  owed  its  continuity  to  the  Church,  and  remained 
Christian  against  all  forms  of  invading  paganism. 

For  centuries  the  relation  I>etween  Church  and  State  was 
Aliinnee.  one  rather  of  alliance  and  mutual  helpfulness  than  of  organic 
union.  The  two  institutions  existed  side  by  aide,  for  the 
moat  part  mutually  independent  as  to  functions  and  order, 
the  one  not  attempting  interference  with  those  matters  which 
were  peculiarly  the  property  of  the  other.  Held  in  the  bond 
of  a  common  faith,  each  contented  itself  with  such  measure 
of  influence  on  the  other  as  would  secure  from  the  crown  the 
exercise  of  power  in  defence  of  the  Church,  and  from  the 
Church  the  voice  of  spiritual  authority  to  constrain  peoples 
to  obedience  and  rulers  towards  righteous  enactments. 

But  the  seeds  were  early  sown,  which  in  later  yeare  should 
blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  those  colossal  struggles  between  tho 
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two  which  make  up  tho  history  of  mediEBval  Europe.    When 

the  empire  had  just  declared  itself  Chriatian  the  great  Augus-  Auiputfiie. 

tine  came  to  his  African  bishopric ;  and  while  that  truutiitioa 

waa  yet  new  and  was  seeking  ways  of  legitimate  expression, 

he  was  employing  all  the  powers  of  his  profound  and  subtle 

mind  and  all  the  energies  of  his  fervid  heart  in  defining  both 

the  terms  of  Chriatian  doctrine  and  the  relationship  of  the 

Church  to  tlie  state.     Incontestably  Uie  gieateat  of  the  early 

.fathers,  his  influence  on  Uie  human  mind  haa  been  more  pro- 
found and  enduring  than  that  of  any  other  nmn  since  the  day 
of  Paul.  The  Augustinian  theology  still  holdt^  the  faith  and 
affections  of  millions,  while  Uie  Angitstinian  view  of  tho  "  City 
of  God  "  remains  to  this  day  tlio  chief  ground  for  every  sys- 
tem of  union  between  Chui-ch  and  State.  His  theory  of  the 
Dew  civic  and  religious  Hy»tcm  revealed  in  the  Church,  as  it 
ie  embosomed  in  society  aud  the  state,  has  proved  the  most 

fslastic  of  humnn  speculations  and  capable  of  endless  appli- 
cations. Defining  "  tlic  duty  of  tho  powers  of  earth  to  but- 
tress the  invisible  City  of  God,"  it  laid  the  foundation  for  all 
religious  persecution  Id  subsequent  ages.  It  was  seized  on 
by  the  papacy  as  the  strongest  weapon  for  ecclesiastical 
■ggnodizement.  In  the  age  of  the  Reformation  it  was 
BOOepted  as  axiomatic  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches;  and  in 
this  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  every  religious  establish- 
ment must  appeal  to  it  as  justifying  its  principles  and  methods- 
While  the  great  African  bishop  was  thus  laying  tho  foun- 
dation for  all  after  efforts  towards  ecclesiastical  imperialism, 
and  all  appeals  of  the  Church  to  the  secular  arm  for  tho  pro- 

,  tection  of  the  faith  and  suppression  of  heresy,  there  very  early 

■appeared    another   element  —  the  widening  of  the   episcopal  Eptocopal 
jurisdiction.     In  the  circumstances  of  tho  time   this  was   a 
matter  almost  of  necessity.   Thougli  the  empire  hud  established 

Lfhe  Christian  religion,  and  had  thrown  its  powerful  influence 
towards  the  furtherance  of  the  faith,  it  had  yet  taken  no 

vl^islntivc  action  for  the  support  of  the  Church.     After  that 

HctAblishment,  as  before,  the  financial  support  of  the  Church 


Power. 
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came  from  individual  benefactionB,  the  difference  being  tbat, 
while  formerly  such  benefactions  had  been  forbidden,  under 
the  Christian  empire  they  were  both  allowed  and  encouraged. 
To  this  were  added  the  frequent  gifts  of  imperial  favor ;  many 
times,  indeed,  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  bestowed 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor.  For  Christian  uses,  under  the 
control  of  the  Church,  were  also  appropriated  the  confiscated 
revenues  of  many  heathen  temples. 

Thus,  though  not  for  centuries  arose  the  legislative  taxation, 
or  tithe,  for  the  support  of  religious  institutions,  there  soon 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Church  large  funds  and  en- 
dowments, which,  either  by  the  tacit  consent  or  the  direction 
of  the  emperor,  were  committed  to  the  care  and  administration 
of  the  bishops,  whose  duties  and  powers  connected  therewith 
added  a  semi-civic  function  to  the  religious  character  of  their 
office.  To  this  chamberlainship  the  bishops  soon  aspired  to 
add  judicial  powers,  especially  in  all  cases  in  which  the  rights 
of  the  clergy,  either  general  or  individual,  were  involved. 
In  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  especially  in  the  western 
empire,  such  an  episcopal  court  was  not  only  desirable,  but 
also  necessitated;  for  in  that  chaotic  condition  of  society 
which  followed  the  irmption  of  the  northern  hordes,  the  only 
hope  of  wisdom  or  justice  was  found  in  the  Church. 

But  while  this  grafting  of  civil  function  on  the  episcopal 
office  may  thus  be  considered  a  necessity  of  the  age,  at  the 
same  time  it  is  evident  as  a  foundation  for  those  lofty  am- 
Utions  which  afterwards  moulded  the  papal  policy.  Here  is 
the  seed  of  that  ecclesiastical  arrogance  which  for  centuries 
refused  to  the  civil  law  the  right  of  judgment  upon  offences 
by  the  clergy.  Here,  also,  is  the  seed  of  that  tremendous 
struggle  over  the  right  of  investiture,  which  convulsed  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  In  view  of  the  growth  of 
episcopal  power  with  functions  reaching  into  civil  and  ju- 
dicial matters,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  bishop  should  become 
in  certain  important  particulars  an  officer  of  the  state,  in 
whose  appointment  the  emperor  should  claim  to  be  considered 
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u  h&ving  aathority.  This  claim  the  Chtirob,  as  it  gnvr  in 
power  and  nmbiUon,  was  increatiingly  ready  to  resist,  UDtil  at 
Cancwaa  it  obtained  its  greatest  triumph. 

Meanwliilc,  the  Church  of  the  west  was  the  saviour  of 
society.  In  the  downfall  of  the  empire  atid  the  wreck  of  all 
social  and  citiI  iiiatitutioiis,  towards  the  Church  alone  tumod 
the  hopes  of  mou,  tlic  only  stable  thing  iit  the  midst  of  uni- 
vental  ruin,  tlie  only  auchor  in  iho  storm.  It  was  a  city  o£ 
refuge  for  the  fugitive  and  tho  oppressed.  It  listened  to  the 
cry  of  the  afflicted.  It  stretched  out  the  hand  of  authority  or 
ottered  the  voice  of  persuasion,  to  check  many  turbulences 
and  to  make  many  crooked  things  straight.  As  society  recast 
itself  after  the  \'iolence  of  the  stortn,  the  moulding  hand  of  the 
Church  was  everywhere  present,  aa  the  solo  poaaeasor  of  light 
and  knowledge.the  constant  witJieas  for  law  and  righteousness. 

"  l*hough  the  tone  of  the  Church  remained  humble,  her 
strength  waxed  greater,  nor  were  occasions  wanting  wliich 
revealed  the  futuie  that  was  in  store  for  her.  The  resistanco 
and  final  triumph  of  Athanasius  proved  that  the  new  society 
could  put  forth  a  power  of  opinion  such  as  had  never  been 
known  before;  the  abasement  of  Tlieodosius,  the  emperor, 
before  .'Vmbrose,  the  archbishop,  admitted  the  supremacy  of 
spiritual  authority.  In  the  decrepitude  of  old  institutions,  in 
the  barrenness  of  litei-ature  and  the  feebleness  of  art,  it  was 
to  the  Church  that  the  life  and  feelings  of  the  people  sought 
more  and  more  to  attach  themselves;  and  when  in  tlie  fifth 
century  the  horizon  grew  black  with  clouds  of  ruin,  Uiose  who 
watched  with  despair  or  apathy  tlie  approach  of  inesistiblo 
foes,  fled  for  comfort  to  the  sbiine  of  a  religion  which  evea 
those  foes  revered. 

"But  that  which  above  all  we  are  concerned  to  remark 
here  is,  that  this  Church  system,  demanding  a  more  rigid  uni- 
formity in  doctrine  and  organization,  making  more  and  more 
▼ital  the  notion  of  a  visible  body  of  worshippera  united  by 
participation  in  the  same  sacraments,  maintained  and  propa- 
gated afresh  the  feeling  of  a  single  Roman  people  throughout 
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the  world.  Cbriatiaaitj  as  well  aa  ciTilization  became  con- 
termmous  with  the  Roman  Empire."' 

The  prestige  of  the  Eternal  City  was  also  a  colossal  force, 
both  as  holding  the  veneratioa  of  t^e  people  and  directing 

ibime.  the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Roman  bishops.    The  Augustan 

City  had  administered  the  affaira  of  the  empire  in  a  dominion 
which  the  bishops  of  Rome  claimed  as  a  pattern  for  their  own. 
Already,  with  the  proclamation  of  Theodosius,  had  begun  the 
dispute  for  supremacy  between  the  Churches  of  the  east  and 
the  west,  never  settled  indeed  by  any  concord  between  the  two, 
but  confirming  in  the  western  mind  the  claims  of  the  Roman 
see.  Long  before  the  final  rupture,  the  entire  Church  of  the 
west  had  accorded  the  primacy  of  Rome  and  the  universal 
authority  of  its  bishop.  Thus  to  the  evident  tokens  of  in- 
herent power,  on  the  beneficent  action  of  which  the  veiy  life 
of  society  and  civilization  bad  depended,  was  added  the  con- 
scious ambition  to  become  the  vicegerent  of  God  upon  the 
earth.  With  such  inspiration  and  with  a  system  built  up  by 
centuries  of  spiritual  guidance  and  of  vrise  statecraft,  Rome 
at  last  presented  an  institution,  with  which,  when  the  kings  of 
the  earth  attempted  to  cross  swords,  the  struggle  was  as  a 
battle  of  the  gods. 

Epooha.  The  periods  of  development  may  be  roughly  noted  as 

f oUows :  — 

1.  That  of  Alliance,  from  Theodosius  and  Augustine  to 

Gregory  the  Great. 

2.  That  of  eccletiattieed  effort  for  »i^e-macyy  from  Gregory  ■ 

the  Great  to  Charlemagne. 
8.     That  of  the  distinct  Supremacy  of  the  State,  from 
Charlemagne  to  Hildebrand. 

4.  That  of  Church  Imperialism,  from  Hildebrand  to  Boni- 

face vm. 

5.  That  of  NationaUsm^  from  the  time  of  Boniface  VIII. 

to  the  present  day. 

1  Bi7ce,  Soln  Soman  Umpire,  pp.  12, 13. 
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The  obange  from  one  to  other,  save  as  regards  the  revolu- 
tion wrought  by  HUdebrand,  was  by  slow  steps  and  ever  sub- 
ject to  flucluatioiis,  with  Usuea  unsuspected  at  the  beginnings. 
Thus,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  Augustine  divined  the 
historicitl  sequence  of  his  theories.  His  principles,  that  the 
civil  power  should  constntiti  unity  of  faith,  and  should  sub- 
serve the  interest  of  the  Church,  did  not  reveal  at  once  their 
baneful  possibilities.  They  were  jjotont  in  present  UMefulness 
for  the  resettlement  of  society  and  securing  of  peace,  of 
salutary  effect  in  almost  all  applications.  So  long  as  the  two 
institutions.  Church  and  State,  were  content  to  live  in  the 
early  spirit  of  alliance,  each  regardful  for  the  other,  and  each 
practically  independent  in  its  own  intern.il  administration, 
there  could  arise  few  reasons  for  friction.  These  reasons 
were  brought  forth  when  either  party,  foigetting  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  other,  attempted  interference  and  dic- 
tation. 

Out  of  such  attempts  came  the  first  change  in  the  form  of  " 

the  question  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  the  attitude  of  one 

to  the  other.    No  longersatiaBed  with  a  mutually  respecting 

alliance,  each  sought  a  superiority.    Especially  did  tlie  Church  cuima  of 

learn  to  resent  and  deny  all  theories  of  equality.    Confessedly 

a  divinely  instituted  power,  it  early  claimed  precedence  of 

all  earthly  kingdoms.    Eeeper  of  the  king's  personal  con- 

,  science,  it  claimed  direction  of  his  civil  rule.     It  took  to  itself 

'  the  words  of  Wisdom,  "  By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 

justice."     (Prov.  viii.  15.)    Thus,  in  the  full  outcome  of  its 

claims,  it    demanded  from  kings  homage  for  their  crowns; 

interfered  at  pleasure  with  the  internal  affairs  of  kingdoms, 

and  even  presumed  to  absolve  from  allegiance  the  subjects  of 

j-monarchs  bold  enough  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  pope, 

[irfao  affected  to  be  a  king  of  kings.     The  complete  claim  is 

in  Boniface  VIII.  (a.d.  1-300),  seated  on  the  throne;, 

orovDcd  with  the  tiara  and  girt  with  a  sword,  exclaiming, 

"I  am  Ciesar.     I  am  Emperor."     In  such  increasing  claim 

of  univeisal  dominion  in  things  secular  as  religious,  the 
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Churoh  hy  degrees  outlined  and  fiimlly  eiiforced  an  imperial- 
ism vaster  and  further-reaching  than  that  of  the  prondeitt 
Cffisars. 

For  this  issue  affaire  were  in  long  training  and  with  manj 
fluctuations,  until  the  culmination  of  papal  ambition  was 
reached  in  the  audacity  of  Boniface  VIIl.  The  hcginiiiugs  of 
it  may  be  found  in  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  coming  to  the 
pontificate,  A.D.  5!>0,  exercised  vast  influence,  chiefly  moral, 
in  the  pBL'illcatiuii  of  political  affairs  in  Italy  and  the  west,  and 
showed  an  example  of  genius  for  government,  which  his  able 
successors  were  not  slow  to  emulate.  The  success  of  their 
pretensions  was  due,  fully  so  much  as  to  their  ability,  to  the 
disorder  of  society  and  the  weakneaa  of  the  princes.  This 
process  of  papal  aggrandizement  thuti  begun,  received  a  long 
and  decided  check  from  the  power  of  Charlemagne,  though  at 
the  Bame  time  his  betiofactions  to  the  Church  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  further  progress. 

This  greatest  of  Prankish  kings  had  compacted  under  his 
sceptre  the  whole  of  western  Europe,  conquered  Italy  and 
Konte,  revived  the  empire  of  the  west,  of  which  in  the  year 
800  ho  was,  at  Rome  and  by  the  pope,  crowned  emperor. 
UicDself  devotfld  to  the  Church,  he  confirmed  the  hierarchical 
system  to  which  he  abandoned  the  government  of  the  Church  ; 
sanctioned  the  canon  law;  constituted  the  "States  of  the 
Church,"  as  representing  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
popes;  and  established  throughout  his  empire  "the  tithe,  a 
tax  on  laud,  one  third  of  which  went  to  support  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  one  third  to  maintain  the  edifices  of  the  Church, 
and  one  third  to  the  poor."  At  the  same  time  lie  reserved  to 
himself  the  convoking  of  synods  and  the  confirming  of  their 
actions ;  the  appointment  of  bishoi^s  whom  he  regarded  as 
Tftssals  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  final  decision  as  to  the  legislation 
of  the  Chui'ch. 

Far  in  advance  of  former  rulers,  Charlemagne  asserted  a 
supremacy  nf  the  state  over  the  Church,  and  initiated  a  policy 
which  continued  operative  with  more  or  less  eSectiveneBs  for 
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two  centuries.  He  regarded  his  own  office  an  equally  spiritual 
as  secular,  and  tus  empire  as  a  tbeocracj'.  "Among  hia  inti- 
mate  friends  be  chose  to  be  called  by  the  name  of  David,  ex- 
eroising  in  reality  all  the  (^tbeoci'atic}  powers  of  the  Jewish 
King,  presiding  over  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  eitrth." 
"  There  are  letters!  of  bis  extant,  in  which  he  lectures  Popo 
Lvo  in  a  tone  of  easy  superiority,  admonishes  him  to  obey  the 
holy  canons,  and  bidti  him  pray  eaniuatly  for  the  success  of 
tbu  ofForts  which  it  is  the  monarch's  duty  to  mako  for  the 
Bubjugatton  of  pagans  and  the  establishment  of  sound  doctrine 
throughout  the  Church.  Nay,  sitbsoquout  popes  themselves 
admitted  and  applauded  the  despotic  superintendence  of 
matters  spiritual  which  ho  was  wont  to  exercise,  and  which 
led  some  one  to  give  him  playfully  a  title  that  liad  once  been 
ap[Ji&d  to  the  pope  himself,  'JEpUcopua  epUcoporum,'  .  .  . 
Within  hLs  own  dominions  his  sway  assumed  a  sacred  cha> 
acter ;  his  unwearied  and  comprehensive  activity  made  him, 
throughout  his  reign,  an  ecclesiastical,  no  less  tlian  a  civi], 
ruler;  summoning  and  sitting  in  councils,  examining  and 
appointing  bishoiis,  settling  by  capitularies  the  smallest  points 
of  Church  discipline  and  polity."'  His  immediate  successora 
vsre  weak,  and  liis  dominions  wei-e  divided  for  nearly  half  a 
e«ntaiy,  hut  the  empire  was  reconstituted,  aa  the  "  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  in  852,  by  the  Saxon  Otto  the  Great,  who  Ouo 
added  to  the  policy  of  Charlemiigne  the  demand  that  no  pon< 
tiff  should  bo  elected  at  Rome  without  the  emperor's  consent. 
This  demand  could  not  be  refused,  aud  "  The  pope  became  a 
seoolar  subject  to  the  emperor."  The  weakness  of  succeed- 
ing Franconian  emperors  suffered  the  papacy  to  fall  under  the 
power  of  Italian  princes  until,  in  1046,  Henry  IH.  entered 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  calling  a  synod,  deposed  three  con- 
tending popes  and  secured  for  himself  the  right  of  uomlna- 
tioD,  a  right  exercised  in  the  appointment  of  three  successive 
pontiffs. 

This  marked  the  extreme  of  the  supremacy  of  the  state, 
'  Holj/  Eoman  Entplrt,  pp.  C'4.  SO. 
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the  power  of  which  after  the  death  of  Ueoiy,  waned  rapidly, 
in  consequence,  piirtly  of  the  long  minority  of  lleury  IV. 
Dd,  and  chiefly  of  the  character  and  power  of  Uildebnnd.  Of 
this  pope  writ**  EUnke  in  graphic  words :  •*  Gregory  VII.  was 
a  man  of  bold,  higot«d,  and  aspirtng  spiiit ;  sttaightforward 
AH  A  scholastic  system,  invincible  in  the  stronghold  of  logical 
consequence,  and  no  less  dcxterona  in  panying  just  and  well- 
grounded  objections  withispecious  ailments.  .  .  .  He  resolved 
to  emancipate  th«  papal  power  from  the  imperial  yoke.  .  .  . 
The  bond  between  both  was  the  right  of  investiture.  The 
determination  that  this  ancient  right  should  be  wrwted  from 
the  oniperor  was  of  the  nature  of  a  revolution." '  Hildebraud, 
Brst  as  counsellor  to  Pope*  Victor,  Stephen,  Nicholas  II.,  and 
Alexander  II.,  and  afterwards  as  Gregory  VII.,  was  the  ablest 
of  the  long  line  of  poiiti&.  Taking  advantage  of  the  minor- 
ity of  Henry,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  setting  aside  the 
nomination  of  the  pontiff  by  the  emperor,  but  in  removing 
the  election  of  the  pope  from  tlie  clergy  and  citieons  of  Rome 
to  the  college  of  cardinals.  Further  titan  this,  ho  asserted 
the  right  of  the  popes  to  inquire  into  the  civil  administration 
of  the  empire.  This  was  a  tremendous  stride  of  ecclesiastical 
ambition,  for  the  taking  of  which  an  immediate)  event  gavo 
occasion. 
rnr.  The  young  Heniy  had  attained  to  hia  majority,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  had  been  so  arbitrary  that  many  of  his 
subjects  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  summoned  him  to  Rome 
to  answer  the  complaint*.  To  this  summons  Henry  replied 
with  a  synod  of  the  German  Church  at  Worms,  which  called 
OD  Gregory  to  retire  from  the  pontificate  as  having  abused 
his  ofGco.  Gregory's  response  was  terriRo.  Nothing  like  it 
had  ever  been  attempted  by  any  bitthop  of  Rome,  and  could 
lio[«  to  bo  effective  only  by  reason  of  the  Church's  hold  upon 
the  mind  and  affection  of  the  people,  He  excommunicated 
Henry  and  released  from  allegiance  all  his  subjects.  Henry 
won  forced  to  submit,  illustrating  his  penitence  by  standing 
>  MHory  of  Ou  Pt^rt,  p.  M. 
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for  three  days  barefoot  in  the  Bnow  ftt  Omosss,  until  the  proud  OanoMi. 
Gregoij-  was  willing  to  receive  Us oonltesion.  It  is  true  that 
thu  severity  brought  u  reaction ;  that  lleary'a  indignation  at 
thU  insulting  treatment  was  shared  in  by  the  majority  of  his 
suhjecla;  lliat  he  couqueied  Kudolph,  who  with  the  pope's 
appruval  had  usurped  bia  throne;  and,  invading  Italy,  cap- 
tured Home  and  shut  up  Gregory  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
Tlius  Henry  revenged  his  wrongs  and  asserted  his  power, 
liut  uoue  the  less  the  actiou  of  Gregory  had  given  to  the 
theory  of  state  supremacy  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  Though  Gregory,  having  escaped  to  Salerno, 
died  there  la  the  following  year,  his  successors  lield  fast  to 
his  claims. 

Closely  allied  thereto  was  tbe  question  of  int'estilurt.  On  tarwU(iml 
tlie  one  haud,  the  emperois  claimed  thkt,  inasmuch  as  bishops 
exerciaed  many  civil  functions,  and  in  many  casus  were  princes 
with  temporal  jurisdiction,  Uie  riglit  of  appointment  and  in- 
vestiture with  the  insignia  of  office  belonged  to  the  crown ; 
and  that  the  pope  was  bound  to  consecrate  to  the  spiritual 
office  the  appointees  of  tbe  secular  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
tbe  Cburch  claimed  that,  inasmuch  as  tbe  episcopal  function 
was  predominantly  spiritual,  tbe  crown  was  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce in  such  appointmenta  as  the  Chui-ch  should  malce. 
The  state  refused  as  vassals  those  over  whom  it  could  eser- 
OJM  no  authority;  and  tbe  Cliurch  refused  as  spiritual  officers 
those  whose  title  came  from  a  .secular  source.  On  this  issue 
battle  royal  was  joined,  the  varying  features  of  which  it  is  not 
needful  here  to  recount.  It  is  only  needful  to  note  that  on 
this,  as  on  other  questions,  tbe  policy  of  Hildebrand  was 
carried  on  by  his  successors,  to  the  general  triumph  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power. 

The  effective  application  of  that  policy  is  illustrated  in  the 
Emperor  Lothair  holding  tbe  stirrup  of  Pope  Adrian,  and  in 
many  acts  of  Innocent  III.,  whose  ambition  was  greater  than  LunraantnL 
HUdebtand'a  and  whose  exercise  of  power  met  with  less  ro- 
ststance.     Innocent  insisted  that  all  kings  should  do  him 
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homage  for  their  crowns ;  that  their  title  hy  inheritance  yraa 
sot  good  until  ratified  hj  him.  He  insisted  on  his  right  as 
supreme  lord  to  interfere  in  any  kingdom  for  the  redress  of 
wrong,  himself  being  the  sole  judge.  "  He  excommomcated 
Sweno  for  usurping  the  throne  of  Sweden."  He  laid  an 
interdict  on  Spain,  because  the  king  of  Leon  had  married  his 
cousin.  He  commanded  Philip  to  take  back  his  divorced 
wife,  and  on  the  king's  refusal,  laid  an  interdict  on  all  France. 
All  religious  services  ceased:  "the  dead  were  onburied;  the 
living  were  unblessed."  He  threatened  John  of  England  with 
deposition  and  an  interdict,  and  annulled  Magna  Charta.  In 
the  theory  of  Innocent,  all  kings  and  emperors  were  temporal 
vassals  of  the  pope.  "  He  declared  explicitly  that  as  the 
power  and  property  of  the  realm  belonged  to  the  Roman 
Church,  its  vassal-king  could  make  no  change  in  its  condition, 
to  the  Church's  prejudice."  * 

This  was  the  high-water  mark  of  Church  supremacy.  It  re- 
mained practically  stationary  for  one  hundred  years,  though 
during  that  period  were  increasing  tokens  that  the  ebb  could 
not  be  long  delayed.  The  second  Frederic  —  a  man  of  great 
powersand  great  vices  —  carried  on  long  battle  with  Gregory 
IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  Twice  excommunicated,  he  "  appealed 
to  the  indelible  rights  of  Csesar,  and  denounced  his  foe  as  the 
anU-Christ  of  the  New  Testament.  He  scoffed  at  anathema, 
upbraided  the  avarice  of  the  Church,  and  treated  her  soldiery, 
tiie  trial's,  with  a  severity  not  seldom  ferocious. "  '  At  the  end 
he  was  forced  to  a  qualified  submission,  and  died  under  the 
ban  of  the  Church. 

The  death  of  Frederic  brought  the  end  of  the  empire  as  a 
world  power,  and  seemed  thus  to  remove  from  the  stage  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  papal  ambition.  In  reality  it  made  way 
for  conditions  which  efBciently  checked  that  ambition,  and 
put  a  term  to  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  The  Nation  was 
beginning  to  appear.    France  and  England,  under  the  rule  of 

1  Innee,  pp.  81,  82. 
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vigorous  monai'otis,  were  presenting  the  spectacle  of  emer- 
gence from  the  coiifusioa  and  rivalries  of  feudalism  into  the 
higher  stale  of  national  life,  which  gi-ew  lostantiy  iuoi«  aud 
iDore  impatient  of  papal  diclalion.  The  dawn  of  the  Ren&is- 
Moce  wiis  bringing  to  tlie  mind  glimmerings  of  liberty.  "  It 
vas  already  indicative  of  the  dawn  of  the  new  epoch  that  the 
sational  languages  arose  everywhcru  at  the  same  time. 
Hitlierlo  the  Church  hiid  been  prodoiiiinaut  over  the  sense  of 
Dntionulily."'  This  rising  sense  of  a  epecial,  indiWdual 
natioual  life,  with  speech  aud  aims  of  its  own,  gradually  bred 
a  profound  impatience  of  dictation,  which,  however  religious, 
clearly  demonstrated  the  domination  of  a  foreign  and  selfish 
power.  Men  were  beginning  to  question  the  secular  aims  of 
the  Church,  and  some  to  suspect  even  certain  of  its  religious 
dogmas.  Europe  was  making  its  first  unconscious  move- 
ments, which  were  to  result  in  the  great  upheavals  of  the 
uxt«enth  century. 

It  is  in  such  beginnings  of  change  that  we  find  the  reason 
of  the  failure  of  Boniface  VIII.  on  the  field  where  Ililde- 
brand,  Innocent,  and  Gregoiy  IX.  had  been  suocesaful. 
More  audacious  than  they  all,  he  failed  to  read  the  tokens  of 
changing  times.  When  he  joined  issue  with  Edward  Land 
Philip  the  Fair,  he  found  facing  him  wills  strong  as  his  own 
and  peoples  who  refused  to  be  absolved  from  loyalty  by  a 
papal  bull.  On  this  last  factor  he  had  not  counted,  nor 
di'eamed  tliat  the  popular  mind  could  be  less  submissive  to  tho 
pontiff's  will  than  in  the  past. 

In  the  struggle  of  Boniface  with  Philip  and  Edward,  a 
struggle  induced  by  his  interference  with  their  taxation  of  the 
clergy,  there  was  brought  to  expre-ssion  the  theory  of 
Nationalinm.  For  this  St.  Louis  in  his  Pragmatic  Sanction) 
A.n.  l'2Gd,  had  prepared  the  way  in  Fi-ance,  defining  that  the 
election  of  bishops  should  be  free  from  tlie  control  of  tha 
pope,  and  that  no  money  should  be  levied  for  the  pope  with- 
out the  consoQt  of  the  Church  and  king.  Thia  was  the  firat 
>  Baoke,  Biitory  oj  the  Popti,  p.  SO. 
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assertion  of  what  afterwards  came  to  be  called  "  the  Gallican 
Liberties.*'  ' 

Both  Edward  and  Philip  for  their  reBpective  kiogdoms 
declared  aUo  their  entire  independence  of  the  [>ope  in  things 
political,  and  their  right  to  levy  upon  the  already  enormous 
wealth  of  the  clergy.  To  the  remonsti'anuea  of  Ronifaoe  and 
bin  threats  of  inteidict  and  exconimuuication  they  paid  no  re- 
gard, in  which  attitude  they  were  sustained  by  the  estates  of 
their  realms.  The  bull,  "Uiiam  Sanctain,"  declared  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  universal  lordship  of  the  pope  was 
necessary  to  salvation.  Philip  publicly  burned  the  bull  and 
declared  his  independence ;  forbade  his  clergy  to  go  to  Home ; 
imprisoned  the  papal  legat«,  a  French  bishop,  for  insolent  be- 
havior and  quoted  the  scripture,  "Itender  unto  Cfcsar  the  things 
which  ore  Ciesar's."'  Tlie  t>attle  was  long,  bequeathed  from 
king  to  king  and  from  pope  to  pope.  Boniface  was  captured  at 
Auagni  by  Philip,  and  never  recovered  from  the  humiliation, 
dying  broken-hearted.  His  ambitious  claims  also  lost  their 
power.  Though  they  were  repeated  by  his  succesaors  <lowii 
to  the  opening  of  the  eight«entb  century,  ihey  were  not 
admitted  or  submitted  to  by  any  considerable  secular  power. 

The  spirit  of  opposition  here  involved  rapidly  assumed 
power  and  wide  influence  in  the  greater  nations.  Beginning 
in  France,  it  spread  to  England,  as  we  have  seen,  where  the 
policy  of  Edward  1.  became  as  a  law  to  the  kingdom,  by 
reason  of  which  the  third  Edward  refused  the  payment  of 
tribute   to   Rome,   and    v/aa    sustained    by    his    parliament. 

1  Tb(i  contrast  btntweeii  llie  papal  cUiui  and  ilio  opposing  GaliiCMiiBiii  la 
very  apily  drawn  by  Hodgo  :  "TUt-  iniiin-ci  power  of  ihu  papacy  uver  civil 
aStilfii  WM  founded  on  the  claim  Umt  Iho  Churcii  only  had  n  right  to  juilgo 
nhethor  any  civil  decrec«  liitorfcrK'il  with  doctrine  aiid  disci  pi  1  no.*'  Church 
Polity,  p.  108.  On  tlio  oilier  liaiiil.  the  Galliomi  position  claiiii»Ml  for  Iha 
king  "a  right  to  judge  wlicther  the  ncis  or  ileclslons  oi  Ihc  Ciiurcli  wore 
consistent  with  the  rlghU  uid  interetiiA  of  Ibe  atai«,"  and  th»l  the  royal 
placet  wiiB  ncoeaairy  to  give  them  force  in  his  realm. 

"  Knrti.  CTurcA  llitiory,  Sec.  110,  IM.  Fiaher.  ChitTCh  Hittort,  p.  840. 
Iim«B,  p.  M.    Buike.  p.  W. 
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Germany  came  next,  and  *'  The  electora  nssembled  at  Reuss 
to  concert  measures  in  commoa  for  manifesting  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  empire." 

Thus  the  principle  of  nationalism  intrenched  itself  firmly 
in  the  policy  of  states.  The  pnpal  imperialism  came  to 
an  end.  In  place  of  it  was  the  anaertion  of  entii'e  freedom  of 
the  state  in  all  secular  affairs,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
nationat  Church,  as  a  branch  of  the  Church  universal,  with 
powers  of  self-government  free  from  the  dictation  of  Rome. 
What  was  further-reaching  than  all  these.  Nationalism  —  or 
Gallicanism  —  as  dotined  by  the  .issembly  called  by  Louis 
XIV.,  A.  D.  1682,  insisted  that  the  pope  bitnself  was  subject 
to  the  general  councils,  both  as  to  authority  and  as  to  judg* 
mont  in  matters  of  doctrine. 

Id  this  long  dispute  the  aid  of  the  schoolmen  wa»  sought 
by  both  sides.  Their  battle  was  second  only  to  tliitt  of  the 
princes  in  its  fury,  and  liad  larger  consequence,  in  that  it 
broke  up  that  lethargy  of  mind  which  had  made  the  schools 
willing  captives  to  the  hierarchy.  William  of  Occam,  the 
"  Invincible  Doctor,"  saying  to  Louis,  "Dffcud  me  with  the 
sword  and  I  will  defend  you  with  the  pen ; "  Egidius  de 
Colonna,  and  John  of  Paris,  to  whom  may  be  added  the  im- 
mortal Dante,  opposed  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  papacy 
and  defended  the  independence  of  the  kings. 

it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  development  of  nationalism 
no  room  was  made  for  such  a  tiling  as  liberty  of  conscience.  No  Fremlou 
The  kings,  who  most  stoutly  resisted  the  pretensions  of  Rome  ^^jonM 
to  political  domination,  were  as  fully  l)ent  on  maintaining  the 
nnity  of  the  faitli.  The  movement,  undoubtedly,  as  loosening 
tbe  mind  from  one  of  tiie  trammels  of  the  past,  bad  something 
of  a  casual  relation  to  the  Reformation,  and  certainly  prepared 
a  solution  for  some  of  the  problems  brought  up  by  that  strug- 
gle;  but  with  that  cardinal  [irinciple  which  lay  at  the  heart 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Right  of  Pii^'ate  Judgment,  the  new 
nationalism  bad  no  sympathy  whatever.  This  is  abundantly 
evidenced  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition;  the  slaughter  of  the 
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Albigenscs,  tlie  death  of  llutut,  aud,  most  Qotably,  the  attitude 
of  Hemy  VIII.  of  England,  who,  while  carrying  the  theory 
to  the  furthest  estreme,  nbjuriiig  the  pope  and  making  himself 
head  of  the  Church  of  England,  yut  persecuted  on  the  one 
hand  those  wlio  maintained  allegiance  to  Rome,  and  ou  the 
other  tlioHO  who  denied  the  Eluman  dogmas. 

It  is  a  reniavkable  illustration  of  the  possible  narrowness 
of  human  judgment  that  none  of  the  publicist,  statesmen, 
and  theologians  of  the  Reformation  era,  and  noue  of  the 
princes,  save  William  of  Orange,  were  able  to  follow  this 
principle  of  revolt  to  ita  logical  issue  in  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  conscience.  While  the  Protestant  disallowed  the 
faith  and  the  authority  of  Rome,  yet  he  insisted  as  stoutly  as 
any  Komanist  that  unity  of  fnith  was  essential  to  the  integrity 
of  the  government.  In  despite  of  the  rights  of  mind,  it  was 
the  practical  axiom  of  the  day  that  the  accident  of  birth  and 
political  denizenship  must  control  the  form  and  expression  of 
religious  faith. 

This,  indeed,  needs  empbaais.  \Vliile  tbe  Reformation 
broke  the  power  of  the  papacy  and  severed  some  of  the  nations 
from  the  Roman  Church,  it  did  not  introduce  liberty.  It 
made  a  way  for  liberty  by  wbluli,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  aho 
should  come  to  proclaim  the  dignity  and  rights  of  tlie  in- 
dividual soul.  But  the  recognition  thereof  by  the  princes 
and  governments  delayed  for  more  than  two  centuries,  while 
iu  certain  parts  of  Christendom  they  are  not  recognized  to-day. 
The  principle  of  nationalism,  already  defined  as  triumphant 
over  the  papivcy  before  the  Reformation,  was  at  once  seized 
upon  by  the  rrotestant  princes  as  the  regulative  principle 
which  should  constitute  and  control  ecclesiastical  aGfairs  in 
their  dominions. 

A  new  element  also  was  added  to  the  old  question  of 
Church  and  State.  Hitherto  the  Church  had  been  one,  and 
the  sole  question  had  been  as  to  the  relation  between  this 
one  Church,  having  its  head  at  Rome,  and  the  state.  Now 
is  added  another  question :  Which  Church  shall  be  followed  ? 
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w  the  one  Church  ia  broken  asunder,  und  ft  new  fftith 
presses  itself  u[)oii  the  mind  and  conscience,  dcmaudiug  the 
obedience  of  princes  and  peoples.  It  was  given  to  tbcm  to 
choose  —  Romanist  or  Protestant  —  which  shaU  th«  nation  be  7 
Undoubtedly  the  choice  of  Protestantism  n-as  dictated  not 
only  by  ibe  preference  of  princes,  but  as  wi?!!  by  their  reoog- 
nilion  of  the  wide  spread  among  tbvir  people  of  the  new  faith ; 
but  ouco  lliut  the  choice  van  niude.  the  Church  became  a 
Dationnl  Church,  in  many  matters  of  control  subject  to  the 
dictation  of  the  state. 

This  is  further  illustrated  by  the  division  in  the  ranks  of 
Protestantism.  While  in  the  pa^t  there  had  been  but  one 
Church,  the  Roman,  known  in  western  Europe ;  and  wliile 
among  those  nations,  which  after  the  Reformation  remained 
faitliful  to  the  Roman  See,  the  Church  was  still  one,  bo  that, 
despite  the  claims  of  political  freedom,  the  religious  faith  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  southern  Germany  was  unified  under 
the  spiritual  organization  of  Rome,  yet  from  the  beginnings 
of  Protestant  ecelesiasticism  the  fact  of  division  appeared. 

The  Protestant  Church  was  not  one.  Though  united  by 
common  sj-nipalhy  of  oppafition  to  Rome,  the  Lutheran  and  Luihorta 
Reformed  faitlis  made  for  themselves  sharp  lines  of  separation  ^  .  - 
from  each  other.'  Thus  Uie  choice  of  the  Protestant  prince 
called  for  yet  another  decision  —  whether  in  the  Reformation 
he  should  follow  Luther  or  Calvin.  There  was  nothing  like 
organic  union  between  these  two  great  churches  of  the 
Reformation.  More  than  tbal,  there  was  no  such  uniou  of 
similar  churches  in  different  countries,  either  Lutheran  or 
Reformed.  There  wa»  no  organisation  common  to  the 
Lutbcniu  churches  of  Saxony  and  Sweden,  or  to  the  Reformed 
cbiirvhcs  of  Holland  and  Scotland.  Each  Church  of  the 
Reformation  was  distinctly  national.  Says  Raiike.'  "  Religion 
was  diversely  seized  by  the  nations  in  the  several  modiBca- 
tions  of  its  dogmatic  forms;  the  chosen  body  of  dogmas 
became  blended  with  the  feelings  of  nationally.  It  became 
'  BUtoru  of  the  Fopft,  p.  SS7. 
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the  firet  question  respecUng  each  country,  What  was  th« 
dominniit  religion   there?  " 

Hence  aroao  the  maxim,  universal  in  the  Reformation 
period  and  not  ultogether  dianllowed  to-day,  succinctly  put 
ar  into  the  words,  '■'ViyM  regio,  ejus  rdigio.""  '  It  deKnea  the 
*'  duty  and  right  of  tlie  prince  to  choose  and  direct  the  religion 
for  his  people.  To  this  was  necessarily  added,  as  a  logical 
consequence,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prince  to  root  ont  heresy. 
This  duty  and  right  many  a  Protestant  prince  obeyed,  under- 
standing AS  hci'esy,  not  only  the  peculiar  doctrinct)  of  Itomo, 
but  as  well  ah(0  tlie  diffeiing  views  of  other  fonns  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  or  the  reluctance  to  conform  to  the  special 
ecclesiiutticism  wliich  the  prince  had  ordained.  So  the 
Covenanter  was  slain  because  he  could  not  accept  either 
Episcopacy  or  the  National  Kiik,  and  the  Pilgrims  came 
across  the  sea  because  they  could  not  conform. 

The  argument  in  support  of  this  supremacy  of  the  state  was 
vary  simple.  Uuligion  and  morality  were  understood  to  He 
at  the  foundation  of  the  state,  while  of  morality  religion  was 
the  base.  Tbcrefuru  it  became  the  Urst  duty  of  the  princes 
and  magistrates  to  take  order  for  the  support  of  religion  and 
the  defence  of  its  purity.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  two 
forms  of  religion,  though  both  might  be  Protestant,  could  not 
co-exist  in  the  same  state  n-ithout  peril  to  civil  institutions. 
The  Church  throughout  Protestant  Europe  was  thus  shorn  of 
its  divine  character  in  popular  estimation  and  made  an  adjunct 
of  the  state,  while  the  individual  conscience  was  put  outside 
of  the  law.  This  is  true  even  of  the  Scottish  Kirk,  which, 
vbile  insisting  in  its  symbols  on  the  "alone  Headship  oE 
Jesus  Christ,"  at  the  same  time  demanded  the  secular  power 
for  it5  own  support,  and  made  itself  an  establishment  under 
the  crown. 

Onci  nf  the  most  remarkable  things  in  that  most  marvellous 
age  of  the  Reformation  is  the  tenacity  with  which  the  general 
Protestant  mind  clung  to  the  idea  that  an  intimate  union 
1  i>  WboH  U  Uio  govemmoDl,  liis  is  Ui?  i«Ugion." 
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of  Church  and  State  was  nocetwary  to  the  purity  of  religion 

and  the  perpetuity  of  governmest.    This  was  the  universal 

opinion,  the  exceptions  to  which  can  be  counted  on  less  than 

the  (iiigent  of  nne  hand.     It  was  formulated  as  general  law. 

The  Peace  of  Augsburg  made  the  religion  of  a  community  An««burg. 

determinable  by  the  religion  of  Uie  prince.     The  ruler  thus 

became  supreme,  with  a  clerical  synod,  or  consiatorial  body. 

Its  Ilia  advisors.  The  only  relief  to  dissentei's  froiu  the  religion 

of  the  prince  was  that  of  emigration  from  his  dominions.^    So 

long  as  a  uiim  remained  under  the  rule  of  a.  prince  he  was 

bound  to  conform  in  matter  of  religion. 

This  position  of  the  Augsbuig  Peace  i»  less  libeml  than  that 
of  the  Confession,  iiml  was  reached  as  a  compromi^^e  between 
Roman  and  Luthentii  princes.  The  Confession,  published 
twenty-five  years  before,  in  1530,  attempted  to  defiiie  the  prac- 
tical independence  of  Church  and  State.  "The  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs  has  to  deal  with  other  matters  than  the 
gospel  deals  with.  .  .  .  The  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers 
arc  not  to  be  confounded.  The  ecclestaatical  has  its  own  com- 
mand to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  administer  the  sacraments. 
Let  it  not  intrude  into  the  office  of  another  than  itself."  The 
chief  stress  in  the  distinction  is  laid  upon  the  impropriety  of 
ecclesiastical  interference  in  civil  affaint,  which  was  the  spe- 
cial aspect  of  the  question  at  that  day.  It  fails  to  warn  the 
state  against  interference  with  the  Church,  though  it  in  no 
place  recognizes  that  the  civil  power  has  a  duty  against  heresy, 
In  these  respects  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  far  in  advance 
of  the  later  confessions  of  tlie  Reformed  churches. 

Written  hy  Melanchthon  underthe  influence  of  Luther.  It  is  i,oth«r. 
oleavly  expre-tsive  of  their  mind.  Luther  undoubtedly  hold 
in  theory  the  independence  and  self-government  of  the  Church, 
but  he  "  considered  the  Gentians  too  rough,  turbulent,  and  un- 
practised to  take  ecclesiastical  government  into  their  hands 
at  once."  The  princes,  as  principal  members  of  the  Church, 
should  take  the  lead  and  the  people  must  follow.    In  the  cir- 

iFmher,  p.  416. 
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cumstanoes  of  the  time,  that  waa  an  easy  step  by  which  thia 
moral  leadership  passed  into  the  requirement  of  conforuiity. 
Luther  saw  this  and  was  einbari'atised  by  it ;  but  he  saw  uo  way 
of  escape  from  the  necesRity  of  reliance  to  some  extent  upou 
the  civil  power.  The  practical  need  was  enforced  to  his  mind 
by  the  disorders  iiiduued  by  some  of  the  Anabaptists  and  by 
the  Peasants'  Witr,  wliicli  called  him  from  thu  WarlUui'g.  This 
accounts  for  contradictory  expressions  by  Luther,  In  one 
place  he  says, "Whenever  the  temporal  power  presumes  to 
legislate  for  tlio  soul,  it  encroaches ; "  and  in  another,  "  Since 
it  is  not  good  that  in  one  pnnsh  the  people  should  be  exposed 
to  contradictory  preaching,  he  (the  magistrate)  should  order 
to  be  silent  whatever  side  does  not  consist  with  the  Scrip- 
ture I"  Of  course,  this  constitutes  the  niLigistratc  the  judge 
of  Scripture  and  doctrine,  and  inslalls  him  as  supreme  in  the 
Church.  Long  before  Luther's  death  the  princes  bad  become 
the  real  govomons  of  the  Church,  which  was  organized  and 
regulated  entirely  by  their  will.  The  Lutheran  consistory, 
which  governs  the  Church  to-day,  was  organized  in  1510,  a 
body  of  jurists  and  theologians,  appointed  by,  and  responsible 
to,  the  crown,  and  exercising  all  the  powers  of  church  govern- 
ment and  discipline.  Lutbor  did  not  like  it,  but  he  knew  not 
how  to  mend  it.  "  Satan  remains  Satan,"  he  said.  *'  Under 
the  pope  he  pushed  the  Church  into  the  State ;  now  he  wishes 
to  push  the  State  into  the  Church."  ' 

Calvin,  the  great  leader  of  the  Reformed,  while  vindicating 
the  independence  of  the  Church  as  to  its  order  and  discipline, 
yet  explicitly  demanded  the  coercive  power  of  the  state  for 
suppressing  heresy  and  vice.  Differences  occurred  between 
Calvin  and  the  Geuevftn  authorities  as  to  the  delimitation  of 
the  respective  powers  of  the  civil  and  religioiia  authorities,  with 
the  result  that  the  Reformer  and  liis  fiicnds  were  banished 
from  Geneva  for  a  short  time.  Their  return  was  a  virtual  tri- 
umph for  Calvin  on  the  matters  at  issue,  and  thereafter  the  gOT- 
emmeut  of  the  Church,  with  its  rclivtion  to  the  civil  power, 
'  Innes,  pp.  I30-13C  ;  FUlier,  Church  Biatory.  p.  416, 
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waa  on  the  lines  laid  down  hy  Calvin.  The  regulations  of 
Calvin  involved  a  severe  regimen  both  as  to  morals  and  faith, 
under  which  offences  called  for  both  spiritual  ceiiBuro  hy  the 
Chorch  and  mat«ml  punishment  by  the  state.  WlmUjvcr  ccn- 
Bares  were  imposed  by  the  consistoiy  were  regularly  reported 
to  the  city  council  for  such  action  under  the  civil  law  a»  that 
body  might  order.  To  what  extreme  of  pefsccution  that  body 
ooold  go  with  the  consent  of  Calvin,  i.s  shown  in  the  martyr- 
dom of  Servetus  for  denying  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

The  position  of  the  Swiss  Reformers  is  tersely  expressed  in 
the  First  Helvetic  Confession,  a.d.  153G,  "The  chief  ofGce 
of  the  magistrate  ia  to  defend  religion,  and  to  take  care  tliat 
the  word  of  God  be  purely  preached."  The  same  thought  is 
in  the  French  Confei<»ion,  written  by  Calvin  in  1559,  "God 
hath  put  the  sword  into  the  hands  of  magistrates  to  suppress 
crimes  against  the  first,  as  well  as  tlie  second,  table  of  the 
law  of  God."  Tliis  doctrine  is  somewhat  modified  in  the 
Second  Helvetic  Confession,  which,  defining  the  chief  oflSco  of 
the  magistrate  as  procuring  "  the  jieace  and  tranquillity  of  man- 
kind," adds,  "  wc  hold  aUo  that  the  care  of  religion  is  a  first 
duty  of  a  religious  magistrate."  * 

Under  the  intlueDco  of  ZwingUus,  readiest  among  all  the 
reformers  to  appeal  to  civil  and  military  power,  the  situation 
at  Zurich  was  so  moulded  that  Church  and  Stat©  were  prao- 
ticaUy  idontical.  EccloBiaatical  power  was  lodged  in  the 
Great  Council,  which  governed  the  civU  affairs  of  the  city. 
To  this  absorption  Calvin  made  a  strenuous  objection.  He 
argued  that  the  state  had  no  right  to  absorb  the  Cliurch,  but 
was  bound  to  cooperate  with  the  Church,  enforce  ita  decrees, 
and  give  effect  to  its  discipline.^ 

1  What  mlghc  bo  ibe  dutr  of  a  n on. religious  mnglsmto  U  nnt  intlinaWtl,  but 

!  aubjecliou  o(  reli^-ious  offeucestocivilpeualt)'  incleiirlj'HUiU^d.      I'robably 

I  phnuK,  "  religlotu;  mngislrale,"  was  nnt  ua.'il  in  llie  sense  of  iluitlnguUb- 

tMtween  men  aa  rvUglous  or  Irretigloua.     Every  one  in  lliOBO  (lays  wM 

'  Buppoied  to  be  ot  aome  religion,  and  ih«  kind  of  magistnte  bete  indicated  la 

one  who  rcUgiotuly  or  taitbtul!;  aooghi  to  do  bla  duty. 

*Fkber,  P.J17, 
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In  the  Netherlands,  sti-ange  as  it  appears  to  us,  Dotwith- 
standing  tlie  untold  sufferings  to  which  the  people  were  sub- 
jected by  reason  of  Philip's  claim  that  he  could  dictate  the 
I'eligion  of  his  subjects,  the  fathers  of  the  Iteformed  Church 
did  not-  hesitate  to  declare  in  the  Belgic  ConfesBion,  A.D. 
1561,  that  the  raaglatrate  was  vested  with  power  not  only  to 
guard  the  state,  hut  to  maintain  religion  and  the  Church,  and 
"  to  remove  and  destroy  all  idolatry  and  false  service  of  God." 
Frnctically,  indeed,  though  the  Reformed  Churuh  was  es- 
tablished in  HoUaud  and  so  remains  to  this  day,  lliis  theory 
of  repression  of  otiier  faillis  but  once  attempted  enforcement. 
A  large  toleration  was  tlie  unwritten  law,  as  long  as  ri;ligions 
divergence  did  not  entail  disturlKinces  of  public  onler.  Ttiuir 
great  leader,  William  of  Orange,  wlule  himself  of  the  Calvin- 
istio  faith,  held  firmly  to  tlie  principles  of  toleration.  In  this 
lie  was  broad  enough  to  comprehend  Anabaptists.  Under 
him  it  was  impossible  for  thu  theoretical  dcmauds  of  tho 
Confession  for  tlio  magistrate's  intvrforoncc  to  find  any 
axpresston  in  net.  As  Fisher  aptly  remarks,  "In  tho  liLst 
years  of  tho  war  with  Spain  tlie  Calvinists  learned  that,  by 
reason  of  their  sins,  they  could  not  alt  bo  reduced  to  one  and 
the  same  religion."  ' 

There  is  indeed  one  great  exception  to  bo  found  in  the 
action  of  the  state  toward  the  Arminians.  Finding  that 
they  could  not  remain  in  the  established  Church,  they 
petitioned  for  toleration  outside  of  it.  The  contention  grew 
fierce  and  the  States  furbadc  controversy.  Under  tho  influenco 
of  Maurice,  the  Sladtholder,  Grotius  was  cast  into  prison  and 
OUIenbarne veldt  beheaded.  Tho  Synod  of  Dort  in  1618  con- 
demned the  heresy,  without  allowing  to  its  followers  a  liberty 
of  debate,  and  deposed  them  from  the  ministry.  To  tliis  the 
States  added  a  decree  forbidding  them  to  preaeh,  on  pain  of 
banishment  from  the  country. 

If  we  cross  the  channel  into  England,  we  find  a  situation 
quite  unique  as  compared  wiUi  continental countnes.though the 
»  Church  ninlory.  p.  34*. 
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ime  rule  of  8tat«  supnniftcy  obtains  and  with  grentor  foreo. 
Save  that  tlio  tcucliiugs  of  WyclifFu  hud  so  affected  the 
popular  mind  aa  to  predispose  it  to  acquiesce  in  thesopa.ra- 
tioQ  from  Rome,  the  Reformation  in  England  was  a  movement 
Bet  afoot,  not  as  in  other  countries  hy  the  conscience  of  the 
people,  but  by  the  policy  of  government.  Henry  VIIL,  the 
most  despotic  of  English  kings,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Roman 
authntity;  while  in  raatt«t«  of  faith  he  wus  as  much  of  a 
Romanist  aa  ever,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  English 
Church,  a  virtual  pope.  In  later  years  he  gave  a  more  open 
ear  to  the  Reformed  doctrine,  so  that  under  his  son  Edward, 
guided  by  the  shifty  Cranmer,  England  ranged  itself  with  the 
Reformed  countries  of  Europe,  The  Wolent  reaction  by 
which  Mary  sought  to  return  the  kingdom  to  Rome  was 
short-lived,  but  illustrated  the  fact  that  the  principles  of 
the  Reformation  bad  taken  Arm  hold  upon  the  people.  This 
Elizabeth  recognized,  while  she  retained  in  her  own  hand  the 
reins  of  government  over  the  Church  as  well  as  over  the  sLite. 
The  form  of  the  Church  of  England  remains  tonlay  substan-  churdi  of 
tially  the  same  as  it  became  under  the  moulding  hand  of  the  '^°*''"'^- 
great  cjne en  —  a  creation  of  the  civil  power  and  suhject  for 
creed,  government,  and  discipline  to  the  final  authority  of  the 
magistrate. 

The  [>osition  taken  by  Elliot '  on  the  origin  of  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  be  maintained.  He  says:  "The  Church 
never  was  establiithed.  The  institution  grew  in  the  same  way 
that  other  paite  of  the  constitution  grew.  ...  It  does  not 
owe  its  origin  as  an  institution  to  any  definite  act  of  the 
legislatureorothersovcreign  authority."  This  confounds  the 
two  characteristics  oE  the  Church  as  a  body  of  believers,  and 
as  an  organization  under  law.  It  is  true  that  the  legislature 
did  not  originate  the  Church  as  a  body  of  believers.  But 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  legislature  did  originate  that 
organized  institution  known  as  the  Church  of  England. 
Previous  to  the  rupture  by  Henry  there  was  in  the  organic 
>  Slatt  and  Church,  p.  S. 
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sense  no  eucli  tliiug  as  a  Churcb  of  Eiiglitnd.  There  was 
a  Churcb  in  Eriglund,  but  it  wta  an  iut«gnil  p&rt  of  the  oqq 
Church  of  Rome.  Aa  a  distiuct  iii»tituliou  the  Church  of 
England  owoa  its  existeiicu  to  the  act  of  parliament,  1538, 
declaring  sepiinLtion  from  Rome  and  the  supreme  headship  aa 
resident  in  the  king.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  "Articles 
of  Religion,"  i.e.  the  Church  Creed  and  the  Prayer-book, 
were  approved  by  acts  of  parliament,  without  which  action  of 
the  ci^nl  power  the  Church  had  no  legal  right  to  so  believe 
or  80  pray.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  idea  of 
"establishment"  could  be  more  clearly  defined  in  act. 

The  several  elements,  or  features,  of  this  establishment 
ftre:  — 

1.  The  supremacy  of  the  crown. 

All  high  oEBces  in  the  Church  are  matters  of  royal 
gift. 

2.  Complete  control  of  parliament  over  the  Church,  as  to 

articles  of  faith,  order,  worship,  and  discipline. 
8.     Membership  of  bishops  in  the  upper  house  of  legis- 
lature. 

4.  National  support  of  the  Church. 

5.  The  broad  membership  in  the  Church,  conditioned  on 

citizenship  and  not  on  personal  faith  or  character. 

6.  Patronage  in  the  Church — the  right  of  presentation 

to  livings  without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  parisb- 
ionets. 

In  no  country  is  the  idea  of  ostablishmont  more  strikingly 
presented  than  in  England,  oven  the  England  of  to-day. 
The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  administration  are  closely  blended, 
having  the  same  bead  and  united  on  many  lines  of  mutual 
dependence,  justifying  the  words  of  Burke,  "The  ideas  of 
Church  and  State  are  inseparable  in  our  view." 

In  the  history  of  this  establishment  aft«r  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, though  there  was  no  general  persecution  of  individuals 
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for  eoucieiice'  sake,  there  was  very  stringent  application  of 
the  "AcU  of  Uniformity."  Dissenting  ministers  were,  time 
Slid  again,  silcuced  and  turned  out  of  their  parishes.  Dia- 
stntiug  laymen  were  excluded  from  office  and  from  the 
uniA-ereities.  No  one  could  enter  parliament  without  taking 
the  Test  Oatli,  which  required  subscription  to  the  Tliirty-uine 
Articles  and  communicating  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Romaniat,  Jew,  Independent,  Prcsby- 
Eierian,  were  alike  disabled.  Especially  was  the  cry  of 
'"Popery"  like  shaking  a  red  rag  l)efore  a  hull.  In  these 
acta  of  uniformity  is  to  be  found  the  beginnings  of  Amenca. 
Under  their  stress  the  Pilgrims  went  to  Holland  in  1609, 
and  in  1828  the  firet  hand  of  PoriUns  crossed  the  sea. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  that  tlie  controlling  idea  in  this 
establishment  was  political,  rather  than  religious,  not  seek- 
ing so  much  the  furtherance  of  a  particular  form  of  faith  and 
worship  for  the  sake  of  religion  as  the  mnintcnance  of  tlie 
chosen  form  as  an  adjunct  of  the  state.  Uniformity  was 
insisted  on,  not  as  a  thing  of  religion,  but  a  matter  of  civil 
order.  Dissent  was  reprobated  Leeausu,  to  the  mind  of  tlie 
autltorities,  it  was  pregnant  witli  public  disorder.  This  is 
most  tersely  exhibited  by  Blackstone:  "The  sin  of  schism, 
as  such,  IS  by  no  means  the  object  of  temporal  coercion  and 
punishment.  The  civil  magistrate  has  nothing  to  do  with  it, 
unlesa  their  (the  dissenters')  tenets  and  practices  are  such 
aa  threaten  ruin  or  disturbance  of  the  State,  lie  is  bound, 
indeed,  to  protect  the  Established  Church,  and  if  this  can  be 
better  effected  by  admitting  none  but  its  general  members  to 
ofticea  of  trust  and  emolument,  he  is  certainly  at  liberty  so  to 
do,  the  disposal  of  offices  being  matter  of  favor  and  dia- 
oretioD.  But  tliis  point  being  once  aecurod,  all  persecution 
for  diversity  of  opinions,  however  absurd  or  ridiculous  they 
may  be,  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  sound  policy  and 
civil  freedom." ' 

iMoMot  theti?  disabilitiea  rvmatiici.]  iiiilil  woll  tnUi  the  pr«Ront  contarjr. 
-TtM  pMUuQeatU7  test  wu  nol  «et  uld«  until  1>I2G.    Tbe  aompuliioiy  pof* 
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Among  the  confessioQal  utterances  of  the  Reformatiou 
acoiUDd.  era,  that  of  Scotinnd  is  not  beliind  those  already  cited,  in 
conceding  to  the  state  a  duty  and  power  concerning  reli- 
gion. John  Knox  was  not  averse  to  demanding  that  the 
civil  power  should  support  Christ's  Kirk  and  Covenant,  and 
should  suppress  oppouenta  tbereto.  He  did,  indeed,  empha- 
sise the  independence,  of  each  other,  of  Church  and  State, 
with  God  supreme  over  Ijoth.  Yet  the  assembly  of  1560, 
which  formed  the  Firat  Coiife»8ion,  aud  "set  forth  God's 
glory  and  the  weal  of  His  Kirk  iu  this  realm,"  reported 
their  work  to  the  parliament,  by  which  body  it  was  rati- 
fied as  the  true  doctiine,  and  authorized  as  the  law  of 
tlifl  land.  Thus  was  the  Presbytery  established  in  Scot- 
land, and  its  confession  asserted,  "To  kings,  princes,  rulers, 
and  magistrates  we  affirm,  that  chiefly,  and  most  princi- 
pally, the  conservation  and  purgation  of  the  religion  apper- 
tains." A  religious  function  is  thus  asserted  aa  the  lirat 
duty  of  the  magistrat«.  On  the  abdication  o£  Mary,  among 
the  legal  steps  taken  were  acta  of  parliament,  confessing 
the  Protestant  doctrine,  forbidding  the  mass,  declaring  the 
Church,  whose  confession  was  ratified  seven  years  before,  to 
be  "  the  only  true  and  holy  Kirk  of  Jesus  Christ  within 
this  realm";  and  framing  for  the  sovereign  a  new  corona- 
tion oath,  binding  him  "  to  maintain  the  true  religion  and 
witlistand  the  false,"  and  to  banUh  from  the  kingdom  — 
"root  out"  —  "all  heretics  and  enemies  to  the  true  worahip 

m«tit  of  Cliurcb  rat«a  by  dlaseiiters,  im  uretl  as  churchmen,  wm  not  abolished 
unlil  1808.  The  universiilea  were  opened  (o  dimcnters  in  186*,  but  deniod 
to  Ihcio  university  honnn  anil  cnioluiutnta  nni,!!  18TI.  The  ftdmlRgloii  to 
parliamunC  of  diswnLera  involves  tlie  iHiHidbllJiy  Ihal  tb«y  al  some  time  might 
have  the  nmjorlty,  with  tho  anomnloua  result  Ihnt  the  Chureh  would  be 
ruled  by  ii^  focsl  Sncb  a  condition  would  force  diBeatnbliRhment.  It  la 
worthy  o(  Tt>niarli  lliat.  the  old-time  dlHabilitiaf  being  removed,  tho  only 
tuSerer  under  Iho  eelablishment  Is  the  Cliureh  itself,  CoriiplelBly  deprived 
of  ftutonomy  and  mibjert  to  civil  iliciatlon  In  most  important  matters,  what- 
ever may  havo  been  its  work  of  grace  and  good,  it  yet  lucks  ilie  Inbereot 
dignity  and  aelt-governraeiil  which  should  ever  bolODg  to  the  Ctiuroh  of 
Ood. 
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of  God,  that  slinll  be  convict  by  the  true  Kirk  of  Go<I  of  tb« 
foresaid  crimea." ' 

Thus  in  the  immediiite  Reformation  era  tbore  was  in  all  the 
Protciituiit  uhurclies  a  practical  unniiimily  of  opinion,  that  to 
the  civil  magistrate  belonged  a  religioux  function,  in  some, 
intimately  related  to  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  in  others, 
restricted  to  the  suppression  of  heresy. 

In  the  next  century,  after  one  hundred  years  had  cumu* 
latcd  their  illustratioas  of  this  principle,  after  the  expatiiation 
of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan,  the  Westminster  Assembly  delivered 
itself  as  follows :  "  The  civil  magistrate  may  not  assume  to 
himself  the  administration  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  or 
the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  yet  he  hath 
authority,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  take  order  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  tliat  the  truth  of  God  be 
kept  pure  and  entire,  that  alt  blasphemies  and  heresies  be 
suppressed,  all  corruptions  and  abuses  in  worship  and  disci- 
pline prevented  or  reformed,  and  all  the  onlinancea  of  God 
duly  settled,  administered,  and  observed.  For  the  better 
effecting  whereof,  he  hutli  power  to  call  synods,  to  I»e  present 
at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatever  is  transacted  in  them 
be  aecording  to  the  word  of  God." 

Xothing,  in  all  tlie  utterances  of  the  period,  can  better  than 
tlieso  words  illustrate  the  tenacity  of  the  principle,  that  the 
civil  power  should  perform  a  religious  function.  Emanci- 
pated from  the  Roman  tyranny  which  depended  on  that  prin- 
ciple, thcDc  men  of  England  liad  been  k-aruing  for  a  century 
that  only  an  exchange  of  masters  was  being  made,  as  they 
struggled  against  prelacy.  Now  the  long-oppressed  dissent 
comes  to  places  of  power  and  at  once  adopts  tlie  same  princi- 
ple in  its  own  defence.  There  \a  no  wonder  that  the  satirist 
wrote,  — 

■  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  the  Church  of  Scotknd  posMsaed  under  the  eatab- 
llHhnieDt  an  kutononiy  not  exiHtoiit  <n  tlio  Churoli  of  Knglaiiil,  Thoii|i;li  II 
MU^l  the  approval  of  the  eiintPii,  nml  di^innnclcd  their  support,  it  nni  yet 
Hli-OTigtnateil  and  was  not  Bubject  to  the  clvtl  power,  in  matters  of  order, 
&llb,  or  disci  pUue. 


West- 
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"  New  Presbyter  ia  but  old  Prieat  writ  large  I  " 

It  is  evident  that,  wliile  Uie  assembly  was  unable  to  free 
itself  from  that  moss-grown  principle,  it  wa-i  yet  conscious  of 
confusion  and  inconsistency.  It  Bolemnly  declares  that  "  God 
alone  is  Lord  of  thg  conscience,"  and  then  proceeds  to  put 
that  conscience  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate.  Fearing 
that  the  magistrate  may  use  his  power  unjustly,  it  empowers  * 
him  to  call  synods,  but  leaves  to  his  judgment  the  question, 
whether  the  transactions  of  the  synods  are  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  therefore  binding  on  him,  as  guardian  of  the 
pure  word,  and  suppressor  of  heresy.  In  reality,  by  thia 
deliverance,  the  assembly  bound  the  Church,  hand  and  foot, 
under  the  power  of  the  magistrate.  Though  formulated  more 
than  one  hundred  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Westminster  Confession  was  more  subservient  than  any  of 
the  precedent  creeds  of  that  epoch.  The  reign  of  Presbyte- 
rianism  in  England  was  very  short,  and  no  occasion  of  civil 
oppression  by  it  is  recorded.  It  is  protjable  that  in  any  event 
the  enlarged  sense  of  religious  liberty  would  have  forestalled 
any  gross  exercise  of  this  restraining  jxiwer;  but  at  the  8ara« 
time  the  state  was  hereby,  in  set  terms,  put  into  possesMioii 
of  a  power  over  the  Church  fully  so  great  as  that  involved  in 
the  supremacy  of  Henry  VIII. 

To  this  testimony  of  the  creeds  of  Protestantism,  all  of 
which  speak  substantially  with  the  same  voice,  as  to  the 
religions  function  of  the  civil  power,  there  may  be  added 
that  of  the  great  company  of  writeis,  philosophers,  jurists, 
theologian«  of  the  age,  who  with  but  little  vaiiatton  agree 
thereto. 
Brutiw.  Ernstus,  who  was  court  physician  to  (be  Elector  Palatine, 

and  whose  name  has  been  borrowed  to  express  that  theory 
which  denies  all  self-government  to  the  Church,  taught  that 
there  was  no  power  of  discipline  in  the  Church,  and  that  sins 

1  This  "  empower  "  does  not  direct.  He  may  act  iritlionc  n  synod,  II  to 
•opleaBC 
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of  its  membeis  should  be  punished  by  the  ciril  magistrate, 
"  for  tliat  i»  bis  dut^'  and  office."  Hugo  Grotius,  th«  great  Qroti<u. 
leader  of  the  Arminians,  notwitJiRtanding  the  fact  that  him> 
self  was  persecuted  for  opinion's  sake,  taught  that,  while  tho 
eiril  magistrate  could  not  himself  exercise  sacred  functioDi 
(admin isteiing  the  word  and  sacramentii),  yet  he  could  en- 
force tbeir  exercise  by  tliose  pi-operly  commieisioned.  Thiis 
it  was  in  tlie  power  of  the  state  to  abolitth  false  I'eligion 
and  punUh  its  disciples;  to  establish  and  control  a  Stat«- 
Charch. 

Spinoza,  while  pleading  for  toleration  and  "  liberty  of  phi-  sploou. 
losophizing,"  yet  maintains  that  "authority  about  sacred  things 
should  be  wholly  in  the  supreme  power  of  the  State,  and  that, 
if  we  wish  rightly  to  obey  God,  we  should  conform  our  out- 
ward worship  with  a  view  to  the  peace  of  the  republic" — "a 
piety  accommodated  by  the  decree  of  the  State  to  public 
utility." 

Hobbes  held  that  a  Church  without  warrant  from  the  sover-  Hobiiei. 
eign  was  unlawful,  the  sovereign  being  supreme  pastor  and 
head  of  tlie  Church.   As  such  he  could  preach  and  administer 
sacraments  by  himself  or  others. 

Cartwright.  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  1580,  main-  cnrtwrigiit. 
tained  that  while  thcScriplui-e  was  the  only  rule  of  faith  and 
govcrnmont,  and  that  the  management  of  Church  affairs  bo- 
longed  to  tlie  Church  itself, yet  the  Church  mayoall  upon  tho 
civil  power  to  i-oot  out  heresy  and  to  preserve  the  purity  of 
religion. 

Tho  theory  of  Hooker,  1594,  merged  Church  and  State  to-  HooImf. 
gethcr.  On  this  he  justifies  the  control  of  the  crown  and 
parliament  over  the  Church,  "Seeing  that  there  is  not  a  man 
of  the  Church  of  England  but  the  same  man  is  also  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  commonwealth ;  nor  any  man  a  member  of  the 
commonwealth  which  is  not  also  of  the  Church  of  England." 
I  looker  was  not  in  sympathy  with  the  cruel  proscription,  with 
which  Elizabeth  in  hev  later  years  pursued  the  uon-conformista, 
aud  bis  essay  on  UccUeiattical  Politi/,  while  attempting  a 
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roasonablo  foundntion  for  the  royal  Bupremacy,  offera  no  de* 
fence  of  persecution. 

TliuB  it  nppears  that  for  well-nigh  two  hundred  yeans  the 
goncriil  trend  of  opinion  set  one  way,  with  raiiationK  as  to  ex- 
tent and  Bcvcrity,  but  all  agreeing  tliat  the  state  had  a  right  of 
greater  or  IcHti  supremacy  over  the  Church.  Boeitiuet  was  sub- 
stantially correct  in  Haying  tliat  on  one  point  all  Chi-istians 
bad  long  been  unanimous  —  the  right  of  tlte  ci\'il  magiiitrate  to 
propagate  ti-uth  by  the  sword ;  that  even  heretics  were  ortho- 
dox on  this  point.  For  the  most  part,  Homanlst  and  Protes- 
tant alike  would  as  soon  think  of  assailing  any  other  principle 
of  government  as  of  calling  in  question  this  religious  function 
of  the  civil  ruler. 

Bxcepticmt.  The  exceptions  were  very  few.  As  already  noted,  William 
of  Orange  desired  a  comprehensive  toleration,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  state  establishment.  In 
England  the  only  %'oice  lifted  for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
worship  was  that  of  the  Brownists  and  Barrowists.  Barrow 
and  others  were  executed  on  the  pretext  of  attacking  the 
ecclesiastical  system,  which  action  was  held  to  be  treasonable. 
The  majority  fled  to  Holland.     Later  in  the  seventeenth  con- 

Ccamwoll.  tury,  the  great  Cromwell  showed  himself  to  be  more  liburnt 
than  most  men  of  his  age.  He  had  doubts  as  to  hard  and  fast 
lines  of  ecclesiastical  policy.  "  Is  it  ingenuous,"  he  said.  "  to 
ask  for  liberty  and  not  to  give  it?  "  Yet  under  the  common- 
wealth, while  the  jveraecution  of  Romanists  wiis  relajted,  tbey 
could  neither  vote  nor  hold  office ;  and  the  use  of  the  book  of 
prayer  was  forbidden.' 

By  far  the  most  advanced  mail  of  his  lime  was  Sir  Harry 

Vaaa.  Vane.     He  liad  suffered  somewhat  from  the  intolerance  of 

Massachusetts,  and,  returning  to  England,  had  thrown  hia 
energies  into  the  struggle  against  the  king.  But,  whether 
from  king  or  commonwealth,  he  did  not  approve  of  interference 
with  religion.  In  165C  he  published  A  Staling  Question, 
in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  "the  magistrate  had  no 
>FUher,  pp.  4M,465. 
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right  to  go  beyoad  mattors  of  outw&nl  practice,  converRe,  and 
dealiags  in  the  things  of  this  life  between  man  and  nmn." 
in  this  i>ame  &isay  he  also  maintained  that  the  army  should  be 
subject  to  p^irliament,  for  which  be  was  hated  before  Crom- 
well and  thrown  into  prison. 

In  the  same  decade  arose  the  sect  of  the  Q\ia1ier9,  Qu&kanT 
whose  "Inward  Light,"  resenting  all  external  interference 
with  religion,  proclaimed  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  tJieir  extieme  "  iconoclasm,"  which  would  ddstroy 
oU  forms,  institutions,  and  sacraments,  added  to  thoir 
many  wild  vagaiies  of  conduct,  brought  their  vitnl  truUi 
into  contempt.  Pox  was  not  recognized  as  a  leader,  save 
of  visionaries. 

John  Locke  stands  highest  in  this  list  of  individual  ex-  i«oiu. 
oeptions.  In  the  year  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary, 
1689,  the  great  Toleration  Act  of  England  was  passed. 
With  this  Locke  was  deliglited,  tliough  far  from  satisBed.^ 
His  famous  first  Letter  on  Toleration  written  to  hia  friend 
Limborch,  said:  "Toleration  has  indeed  been  granted,  but 
not  with  that  latitude  which  you  and  men  like  you  would 
desire.  But  it  is  something  to  have  got  thus  fai'."  This  letter 
was  writtvn  in  Latin  and  not  designed  for  publication;  hut 
William  Popple,  a  London  merchant,  in  some  way  coming  into 
possession  of  a  copy,  translated  it  into  English  and  published 
it,  much  to  the  annoj'ance  of  Locke,  who  thought  tbc  time  not 
ripe  for  so  open  utterance.  In  the  preface  to  the  trans- 
lation Popple  used  the  words,  which  have  been  wrongly 
attributed  to  Locke,  "  Absointe  liberty,  just  and  true  liberty, 
equal  and  impartial  liberty,  is  the  thiug  that  we  stand  ia 
need  of." 

In  fact,  liowever,  these  words  did  not  misrepresent  the 
opinions  of  Locke,  as  appears  from  his  subsequent  letters  on 
the  same  subject.  Thus  he  wrote,  "  People  will  always  differ 
from  one  another  about  religion,  and  carry  on  constant  strifo 
and  war,  until  the  riglit  of  every  one  to  perfect  liberty  in 
1  f  uwter,  Lifi  o/Jahn  Loekf,  pp.  &7,  S9. 
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theHe  matters  lh  conceded,  and  they  can  be  united  in  one  body 
by  a  bond  of  mutual  charity."  >  Again,  speaking  of  the  State 
and  Church  as  related  to  each  other,  he  said:  "  The  boundaries 
on  both  Bides  ai'e  fixed  and  inimovable.  He  jumbles  lieaven 
iLud  earth  together,  tlie  tbiugs  most  remote  and  opposite,  who 
mixes  these  societies,  which  are  in  theii'  original  end,  butiiiness, 
and  in  everything,  perfectly  distinct  and  intiuitely  di£fei«nt 
from  each  other."  " 

On  William's  Toleration  Act,  Innes  remaiks:'  "To  tlie 
nineteenth  century  this  seeins  a  narrow  and  grudging  piece  of 
legislation.  Dut  it  was  a  great  step  from  Tudor  and  Stuart 
despotUra,  and  from  all  that  went  before.  For  the  fii-at  time 
since  ICnglaiid  was  a  nation,  the  worship  of  God  was  permitted 
outaide  the  law.and  a  Church  was  tolerated  outside  the  Church 
which  the  State  selected  for  support."  The  Toleration  Act, 
great  aa  was  the  relief  afforded,  only  recognized  the  right  of 
non-confirming  worship,  and  did  not  relax  in  any  particular 
tJie  civil  disabilities  to  which  its  followers  were  subjected.  Un- 
der these  the  non-conformL-its  suffered  for  yet  a  hundred  yeara 
and  more;  wliile  in  Ii-ehind,  where  the  Pi-otestants  were  in  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  [Kipulation,  the  Romanists  suffered 
extreme  oppi-essiou.  They  could  not  vote,  or  hold  any  office 
whatever.  They  could  not  iilead,  or  even  sue,  in  court-  They 
could  not  teach,  or  be  taught  by,  a  Protestant,  und  could  not  go 
abroad  for  education.  If  a  Romanist  married  a  Protestant,  the 
union  was  set  aside,  and  the  officiating  priest  was  to  be  hanged. 
Priests  and  monks  not  registered  were  banished,  and  if  they 
returned,  were  hanged.  John  Morley  says,  "  The  severity  of 
the  persecution  against  tlie  Catholics  exceeded  that  of  the 
ten  historic  persecutions  of  the  Christian  Church."  *     This  is 

'  Fowler,  /-(/»  0/  John  Lotke,  pp.  67,  162, 

*  Such  brondlli  of  view  jg  not  quite  conais(«nI  with  Lneke'ii  Fundamtntnl 
ConttitalioHt  for  CaniUna,  by  which,  together  with  Kr«al  liberty  of  rell^iuii 
and  wonhip,  the  Cliiirch  of  Rnglnnd  wad  yet  eitablishi-d  in  (hat  colony.  But 
tbo  twenty  ywus  iilnnc  writing  the  conHtllutions  had  given  ample  lime  for 
espaeaiuu  uf  view. 

■  Innet,  p.  193.  «  Life  <ifBur)u,  p.  108. 
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overstrained,  yet  the  lot  of  the  Iiiah  Romaniste  appeals  to  the 
cornpaesioti  of  the  centuries. 

The  grudging  toleration  of  William,  with  its  slow  after 
expansions,  illnstrates  most  strikingly  the  slowness  wit!)  which 
tlie  general  mind  came  to  the  conception  of  true  liltcrty. 
whether  religious  or  civil.  Burke,  writing  of  the  French  Barka. 
Revolution,  put  the  conception  in  words  that  have  never  been 
excelled:'  "The  liL>erty  I  mean  is  social  freedom.  It  is  that 
state  of  things  in  which  liberty  is  secured  by  equality  of  re- 
Btiuint.  This  kind  of  liberty  is,  iiitlced,  but  another  niune  for 
justict'.  Whenever  a  reparation  in  made  between  liberty  and 
jusliee^  neither  ii  in  my  opinion  e^fe"  This  acute  remark  is 
e([uaUy  true  of  rcligioua  iis  of  civil  liberty,  and  it  makes  an- 
other comment  on  the  tiudinoss  of  human  progress  to  note 
that  the  very  man,  whose  profound  mind  thus  declared  the 
nature  of  true  liberty,  opposed  with  all  the  force  of  his  impas- 
sioned speech  the  first  attempt  to  lighten  the  burdens  on  the 
English  non-conformists.  Men  not  seldom,  while  discerning 
abstract  principles,  fall  lamentably  short  in  their  application  of 
them  to  concrete  matters  of  life. 

But  among  the  few  and  scattered  European  voices  for 
religious  liberty,  heard  in  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
from  the  day  of  Luther,  the  place  of  honoris  undoubtedly  to 
be  accorded  to  tbo  Anahaptista.  Their  doctrine  is  one  of  tlie  AnkbaptiRU. 
most  remarkitblo  things  which  appeared  in  that  wonderful 
age.  It  comes  to  speech  with  a  deaniess  and  fnluesa  which 
suggest  a  revelation,  jnst  as  to  Luther  dawned  justification  by 
faith,  80Ul  enlightening  and  uplifting.  And,  no  less  notable, 
thi»  doctrine  came  at  the  very  opening  of  the  Refoi  ination,  in 
the  year  1524,  just  aftur  the  famous  Diet  of  Wormaaiid  while 
Luther  was  secluded  in  the  Wartburg. 

The  doctrine.'  making  a  thorough  distinction  between  the 
kingdom  nf  nature  and  the  kingdom  of  grace,  insisted  that 
freedom  of  conscience  and  of  worship  was   fundamental, 


1  /,{/■«  of  Burkf.  p.  144. 

*  Kurtc,  II,  SXti;  FUher,  p.  125. 
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and  that  religion  should  be  entirely  exempt  from  the 
regulation  or  int«i'ference  of  the  civil  potver,  so  that  a 
nian'y  I'elig'ioii  should  imt  vrmk  his  civil  disability.  Besides 
this,  tliey  declared  also  that  the  Church  should  be  com- 
posed exclusively  of  the  regenerate,  membership  therein  to 
bo  conditioned,  not  upon  residence  or  birth,  but  upon  the 
work  of  grace  in  the  heart.  In  this  last  point  they  antici- 
pated, by  more  than  two  centuries,  that  distinction  by 
Edwards  which  shattered  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in 
Amprica. 

There  can  be  but  one  mind  as  to  Uie  grandeur  of  thednctrioe 
thus  propounded  by  the  Anabaptists,  nor  as  to  the  immetiso 
blessings  which  it  finally  conferred  upon  the  world.  Tliiu  is 
the  great  contribution  to  Christian  thought  made  by  this  one 
among  the  Protestant  secti.  To  the  honor  of  it«  descendants 
it  should  also  be  noted  that  they  ever  clung  tenaciously  to 
these  principles  so  early  declared.  Thus,  tho  English  Baptists 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1611,  made  it  an  article  of  faith  that  — 
"The  magistrate  is  not  to  meddle  with  religion  or  matters  of 
conscience,  nor  compel  men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion; 
because  Christ  is  the  King  and  Lawgiver  of  the  Church  and 
conscience."  And  when,  in  the  following  century,  the  struggle 
for  religious  liberty  took  place  in  America,  among  the  various 
('hurches  the  Baptists  were  most  strenuous  and  sturdy  in  its 
defence.  They  divide  the  honors,  indeed,  with  the  Quakers. 
But  while  the  Quakers  were  immovable  in  their  pajwive  re- 
sistance to  intotei'auce,  the  Baptists  added  to  such  virtue  tho 
active  energy  which  overcomes. 

But  upou  the  world  of  the  early  Anabaptists  their  doctrine 
smote  with  a  voice  of  alarm.  In  Romanist  and  Piotestant 
alike  it  aroused  disgust  and  anger,  seeming  to  strike  at  the 
foundations  of  both  Church  and  State.  And  not  without 
reason.  It  was  too  radical,  and  neither  princes  nor  people 
were  ready  to  recognize  ita  vital  and  enlightening  principle. 
For  them  it  meant  disorder  and  revolution  without  good  ends 
or  stable  aims,  merely  for  disorder's  sake. 
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Moreover,  the  doctrine  was  too  great  even  for  these  first 
proolaimero.  It  was  as  though  the  effect  upon  them  over- 
wlielnied  and  unbnlanced  the  miud.  They  lacked  a.  great 
leader,  a  Luther  or  Calvin,  who  could  bear  so  great  a  revela- 
tion, and  with  clear  vision  and  firm  hand  discern  and  impose 
those  just  limitations  whioh  true  liberty  is  glad  to  own. 
Consequently,  they  almost  at  once  brought  their  doctnne  into 
dcaerved  reproach  by  running  off  into  the  wildest  and  most 
fuitftstic  vagaries  and  disordei's.  They  declared  that  the  state 
was  an  evil  to  be  endui-ed  only  so  long  as  there  were  un- 
rogenerate  people;  that  a  community  of  Chi-isUanH  needs  no 
civil  magisti-aoy,  for  law  concerns  only  evil-doers,  and  the  only 
valid  legislation  for  Christians  is  the  Biblu.  Princes  were  to 
bi!  dethroned ;  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  wore  to  be  de- 
stroyed. John  of  Leydeu,  under  such  fanaticism,  attempted 
to  sot  up  at  M  unstor  the  new  "  Kingdom  of  Zion,"  in  which 
all  things  were  to  be  common,  and  which  was  to  usher  in  the 
millennium.  lie  was  guilty  of  many  atrocities.  All  Europe 
was  alarmed,  and  most  stringent  measures  wore  adopted.  The 
poor  enthusiasts  wore  hunted  and  slain  like  wild  beasts. 
With  curioiLs  and  bitter  irony,  the  Protestant  Canton  of 
Zurich  decreed  that  all  "  rebaptizers  and  rebaptized,"  should 
be  drowned.  Thus  the  new  and  glorious  life  was  eclipsed  to 
TMppenr  after  long  waiting  in  America. 

The  Old  World  Idua,  developed  and  illustraled  in  the 
passage  of  sixteen  centuries,  had  thus  in  all  lauds,  both  those 
under  the  Roman  See  and  those  divided  between  the  followers 
of  Luther  and  Calvin,  Uiis  common  principle  —  a  root  out  of 
which  came  many  variations  —  that  the  state  should  legislate 
(or  the  benefit  of  the  Church  ;  that  the  Church  should  look 
to  the  state  for  support  and  defence ;  and  that  the  sUte  should 
recognize  and  establish  a  particular  Church  as  the  represent- 
ative of  the  only  legally  authorii^ed  form  of  religion  and 
worship.  Such  was  the  almor>t  universal  mind  of  Christendom 
at  the  time  when  the  Pilgrims,  fleeing  from  persecution,  went 
first  to  Holland  and,  eleven  years  after,  to   Nuw   England. 
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And  when,  nearly  a  handred  years  later,  the  fint  act  of 
toleration  was  passed  ia  modem  times,  it  was  not  as  a  ood- 
ce&sion  of  justice  and  right,  but  a  grudging  dole  extorted  hy 
clamor  too  instant  for  resistance.^ 

1  It  ia  In  pUce,  ob  of  Intereet,  to  hen  note  that'  tlila  principle  Ii  still  dom< 
Inmnt  In  Europe,  with  but  small  exceptions.  The  only  country  where  religious 
libert;  in  the  American  aenae  obtains,  is  Ireland.  Up  to  1860  the  Church  of 
BngliUid  was  eatabUahed  in  Ireland,  the  people  being  ' '  forced  to  support  a 
religion  professed  only  by  a  Tery  small  minori^."  In  that  year  the  Church 
was  disBBtsblished,  the  Regium  Donum  to  the  Fresbyterians  and  CalhoUa 
endowment  of  Maynooth  were  discontinued,  and  all  churches  were  put  on 
a  footing  of  perfect  equality  before  the  law.  On  the  continent,  Switzerland 
approaches  nearest  to  the  Dnited  States.  The  Constitution  of  18T4  declares 
the  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship  to  be  inviotable,  and  that  no  one  can 
be  compelled  to  accept  or  sapport  a  religion  or  be  punished  on  account  of 
religion.  At  the  same  time  the  constitution  excludes  Jesuits  and  forbids 
establishment  of  convents  and  retigious  orders,  while  each  canton  has  its 
own  established  Church  controlled  by  the  civil  magistrate. 

(A  very  full  statement  of  present  European  attitudes  on  this  subject  is 
ooDt^ed  In  a  pamphlet  by  Philip  SchaS  on  >>  Religious  Liberty,"  In  the 
pubUoMions  of  the  American  Hlstoiloal  AssoclaUon  for  188&-138T.) 
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It  is  thus  evident  that,  at  the  period  when  American 
colonizatioa  began,  the  Church  and  State  in  Europe  were 
HuhstHiitially  of  one  mind  as  to  this  fundamental  principle, 
thnt  the  proHpority  of  both  depended  upon  a  union  more  or 
loss  intimate  and  vital.  To  but  very  few  individuals  had  the 
thought  of  true  liberty  occurred,  while  in  no  country  had  eTeu 
a  grudging  toleration  of  other  tliau  the  State-Church  been 
made  the  rule  of  law. 

We  need  not  he  surprised,  then,  to  find  the  most  of  the 
oolooistfi  in  hearty  sympathy  with  that  principle.  Some  of 
tiflin,  indeed,  had  suffered  through  its  application ;  but  in 
their  view  that  suffering  was  a  consequence,  not  of  a  vicious 
principle,  but  of  a  wicked  application  of  a  principle  which 
was  very  right  and  necessary.  These  men  had  no  doubt  as  to 
.iho  propriety  of  a  legal  insistence  upon  a  prescribed  fono  of 
worship,  supposing  that  forra  to  bo  the  true  form  o(  Trorship. 
Tho  impropriety  and  wrong  of  peraecution  were  to  be  decided, 
not  by  any  inherent  vice  of  peisecution  itself,  but  by  the  oliar- 
scter  of  the  doctrine  persecuted.  If  the  doctrine  were  falM 
then  persecution  of  it  were  justified.  If  the  doctrine  were 
true,  persecution  became  wicked.  Thus,  to  the  mindl  of  the 
fatbors  of  MasRachusells  it  was  clear,  both  that  the  English 
authorities  were  criminal  in  persecuting  them,  and  tliat  tboy 
wore  right  in  their  measures  against  the  Brownes  and  Mrs. 
Hutchinson ;  because  they,  both  as  persecuted  and  as  petecon- 
tors,  represented  the  truth. ' 

It  ifl  very  true  that  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  landing  on  the 
■Fisher,  Colonial  Kra. 
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"  stern  and  rock-boutid  coa»t "  of  New  England,  sought  and 
obUiincd  "freedom  to  wonhip  God."  But  the  usual  under- 
standing of  Mrs.  IlenianH's  famous  lines,  that  tbey  desired  to 
ONtablLsh  anything  like  a  geneial  religious  libertyi  is  very  far 
from  the  truth.  Their  conscious  desire  was  freedom  for 
thetnaelvcc,  never  dreaming  of  extending  an  equal  freedom 
to  such  fus  differed  from  them  In  religious  opinion ;  though  to 
the  honor  of  the  Pilgrims  it  should  be  noted,  that  they  were 
afterward  far  more  lenient  and  tolerant  U>ward  dissentients 
than  were  their  neighhora  of  Massachusetts,  and  that  they 
never  were  guilty  of  great  harshness. 

To  the  early  leaders  of  Massachusetta,  especially  the  re- 
ligious leaders,  toleration  of  dissent  from  the  "  establish t'd 
order"  of  religious  worship  was  as  sedition  in  the  stat«  and 
gin  against  God.  John  Cotton  declared  that  "it  was  Tolera- 
tion that  made  the  world  anti-Christian."  There  are  many 
choice  specimens  of  this  repressive  spirit  in  Nathaniel  Ward's 
(1645)  "Simple  Cobler  of  Ag(jawam  in  America."'  "  I  take 
upon  me,"  he  says,  "to  proclaim  to  all  Familists,  Antino- 
mians  (&c.),  to  keep  away  from  us ;  and  such  as  will  come,  to 
bo  gone;  the  sooner  the  better."  "Polipiety  (a  variety  of 
sects)  is  the  greatest  impiety  in  the  world."  One  other 
specimen  of  tlie  Cobler's  spirit  should  not  fail  of  quotation, 
"He  that  is  willing  to  tolerate  any  unsound  opinion,  that 
bis  own  may  bo  tolemted,  though  never  so  sound,  will  for  a 
need  hang  God's  Bible  at  the  Devil's  girdle" 

This  sentiment  showed  a  mar\'elloua  tenacity,  very  slowly 
yielding  to  tho  influences  of  more  liberal  thought;  and  so 
late  as  1673  President  Oakes,'  of  Harvard  College,  said  in  an 
electiou  sermon,  "  I  look  upon  unbounded  Toleration  as  tljo 
first-horn  of  all  abominations." 

There  is  to  the  mind  of  to-day  something  of  amazement  at 
the  process  by  wliich  these  men  justified  their  harsh  measures. 
When  Sir  Richard  Saltonatall,  by  far  the  broadest-minded 

I  Fiirce,  nUtoriMi  TracCa, 
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among  the  earlj  Puritans,  remonstrated  againat  the  Boston 
persecutions,  on  the  ground  that  by  tfuch  prooeedings  "many 
are  made  hypocrites,"  Wilson  and  Cotton  replied:  "Better 
be  hypocrites  than  profane  persons  I  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference between  God's  inventions  and  men's  inventions. 
We  compel  none  to  men's  inventions."  Cotton,  answering  Cotton. 
Williams's  "Bloody  Tenent,"  quite  outdoes  himself:  "It 
is  not  right  to  persecute  any  for  conscience'  sake  rightly 
v^formed;  for  in  persecuting  such  Christ  Himself  is  penie- 
outed  in  them.  .  .  .  For  an  erroneous  and  blind  conscience 
(even  in  ftindamental  and  weighty  points)  it  is  not  lawful 
to  persecute  any,  till  after  admonition  once  or  twice.  .  .  . 
The  word  of  God  in  such  things  is  so  olear.  that  he  cannot 
but  be  convinaed  in  conscience  of  the  dangerous  error  of  his 
way,  after  once  or  twice  admonition  wisely  and  faithfully 
dispensed.  ...  ]f  such  a  man,  after  such  admonition,  shull 
still  persist  in  the  error  of  his  way  and  bo  punished,  he  is  not 
persecuted  for  cause  of  conscience,  but  for  tinnimj  ayainst  hit 
own  comeiencc."  The  arrogance  of  spiritual  inquisition  and 
tyranny  could  hardly  go  faither  than  that  in  specious  defvnoo 
of  its  principles. 

The  powerful  presence  of  such  principles  has  to  be  cod- 
Btantly  noticed  in  the  early  history  of  Now  England,  op- 
erative with  more  or  less  strictness  and  severi^  in  all  the 
colnnieti,  except  Rhode  Island,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was 
the  explicit  denial  of  this  very  principle ;  indeed,  without  tJie 

''memoTy  of  this  religious  attitude  of  the  New  England  coloniea 
much  of  their  history  through  the  tirst  century  will  becoma 
an  unconnected  and  unmeaning  jumble  of  events.  To  a^ 
tempt  to  read  into  that  history  the  settled  principles  of  a  latar 
day,  or  to  apologize  to  posterity  for  ancestral  oppntssioos,  is 
ird  and  confusing.     These  men  need  no  apology.     They 

Fstood  in  their  lot,  in  their  own  age  of  the  world,  working  oot 
their  problem,  blindly  and  blunderingly  enough  at  timos,  hot 

isurely.     The  issue,  to  the  Ught  and  blessing  of  which  their 
ohildren  came,  was  quite  other  than  their  thought,  and  yet 
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the  Religious  Liberty  of  a  Inter  day  owed  much  to  the  sharp- 
cut  illustrations  furnished  by  the  New  England  Theocracy- 

A  similar  thing  may  be  said  of  the  etitabliuhmcnts  in  the 
colonies  in  the  South.  In  these,  notably  exhibited  in  the 
story  of  Virginia,  the  attitude  of  the  civil  government  toward 
the  Church  and  religion  was  solely  due  to  a  secular  or  politi- 
cal motive,  quite  diffei'ent  from  tJie  Puritan,  whose  motive 
was  i)urely  religious.  The  Puritan  insisted  on  conformity 
because  be  wanted  to  make  the  state  religious  and  to  pre- 
serve the  true  religion  in  ita  purity.  The  Virginian  insisted 
on  conformity,  heciinse  the  Church  was  a  department  of  the 
stAbc,  and  all  dissent  was  indicative  of  civil  disorder  and  in- 
suboi-dination.  This  contrast  is  very  marked ;  and  it  is  among 
the  tilings  of  special  interest  to  note  how  from  these  two 
diverse  grounds  the  question  of  Church  and  State  came  to 
lumultnnBous  solutions  in  America,  one  religious  and  the  other 
secular.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Puritan  experiment  demoo- 
strates  that  the  effect  of  the  union  is  essentially  irreligious; 
while  on  the  other,  the  Virginian  makes  it  clear  that  the  law 
of  conformity  is  tlie  fruitful  mother  of  disorder. 

Indeed,  there  were  three  separate  auswere  coming  to  speech 
and  exhibition  at  the  same  time.  Ma^^sachusetts  set  up  its 
theocratic  state  with  its  chief  inturost  centred  in  tlie  Church ; 
Vii-ginia  established  its  civil  state,  with  the  Church  as  a  sub- 
ject member,  a  conformity  to  which  was  the  mark  of  a  good 
citizen ;  while  Rhode  Island  boldly  denied  the  purposes  and 
premlMB  of  both,  placing  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
Stat«  and  the  Church,  and  relegating  to  the  individual  con- 
soioDce  and  to  voluntary  association  all  conoern  and  action 
touching  the  Cliurch  and  religious  matters. 

'ITiese  are  the  three  extreme  types  about  which  all  the  other 
coliiTiies  may  be  grouped  with  more  or  less  of  similarity  to 
their  several  patterns.  In  the  one  group  with  Massachusetts 
arc  Plymouth.  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire, 
with  their  Congregational  establishments.  Among  these  it 
will  be  observed  that  theocratic  MassachuBetts  and  New 
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Havea  were  more  cloBoly  akin  in  the  strictness  of  their  re- 
ligious requirements;  that  Plymouth  and  Connecticut  were 
more  liberal  in  spirit  and  unactmenti; ;  while  New  Hampdhiio 
waa  organized  so  long  after  the  jwriod  of  severity  had  waned 
that  it  furnishes  few  illustrations  of  our  thomo. 

lu  another  group  are  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinaa,  in 
wliich  the  Church  of  England  was  established  at  their  founda- 
tion and  continued  the  State-Church  until  into  the  era  of  the 
Revolution,  displaying  at  times  sb-ong  and  bitter  feeling 
against  nil  forms  of  dissent. 

A  third  group  is  composed  of  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia,  in  which  occurred  changes  of  attitude 
.  toward  the  Church.  Maryland  began  with  religiou-i  freedom, 
under  Roman  Catholic  auspices,  and  was  afterward  dragooned 
into  establishing  the  Church  of  England.  In  New  York  and 
few  Jersey,  the  violence  of  English  oflicial^  endeavored  to 
'force  the  itame  Church  on  a  Dutch  Refoimcd  foundation,  but 
never  secured  for  it  a  legtd  establishment.  The  charter  of 
Georgia  declared  liberty  of  worship,  but  on  its  abrogation  the 
Church  of  England  was  esublished  by  royal  edict  and  legialo- 
tive  enactment,  a  few  yeare  before  the  Revolution. 

The  fourth  group  comprises  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware,  The  last-named,  however,  was  for  so  long  a 
time  a  [Mii't  of  Pennsylvania  that  its  history  on  the  religious 
qu^tion  is  merged  with  that  of  the  larger  colony.  In  these 
colonies  no  Church  was  ever  established.  More  than  that, 
the  impropriety  of  a  religious  establishment  was  explicitly 
declared.  Of  the  two,  Rhode  Island  was  far  broader  thaa 
Pennsylvania.  The  Quaker,  notwithstanding  his  voice  for 
liberty  of  conscience,  could  yet  make  no  civic  room  for  the  in- 
fidel, and  insisted  on  certain  religious  restrictions.  Strangely 
enough,  even  to-day.  Pennsylvania,  by  terms  of  its  constitu- 
tion, is  unique  among  the  United  States,  in  that  it  restricts 
its  civic  privileges  to  believers  in  "an  Almighty  and  Eternal 
God."  Rhode  Island  from  the  beginning  imposed  no  religious 
restrictions  whatever  upon  its  citizenship,  and  allowed  no 
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question  by  Uie  civil  law  as  to  the  belief  or  unbelief  of  any 
one.  The  civil  law  knew  neither  Uieist  nor  atheist,  neither 
Jev  nor  Christian,  neither  Komanist  tior  Protestant,  neither 
Episcopalian  nor  Baptist,  neither  Congregationalist  nor  Presby- 
terian. Then)  has  never  been  a  more  perfect  equality  of  re- 
ligious belicCH  before  the  law  than  was  enacted  iu  Rhode 
luland  at  its  very  beginning'  —  a  rcvelaliun  and  pattern  to  all 
the  other  colonies;  by  them  for  a  long  period  despised  and 
derided,  but  to  the  Ukenesa  of  which  they  were  glad  at  last 
to  come. 

The  stress  of  conflict  was  in  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  New  York,  because  of  exceptional  enthusiasm 
on  the  pait  of  religionists  meeting  with  exceptional  determi- 
nation of  the  civil  power ;  or  yet  again  of  peculiar  historical 
developments  with  which  religious  questions  became  mingled. 
Of  the  one  the  story  of  the  Quakers  in  Massachusetts,  and  of 
the  other  the  change  from  Dutch  to  English  rule  in  New 
York,  may  serve  as  illustrations.  For  this  reason  our  attention 
will  be  mainly  directed  to  the  history  of  these  four  colonies. 

In  that  study  another  and  striking  contrast  will  appear, 
arising  from  the  orii/in  of  the  respective  establishments.  In 
Virginia  was  a  Church  imposed  on  the  colony  by  the  civil 
suthorities  without  any  suggestion  that  the  people  should  be 
consulted  in  regard  to  it.  It  was  simply  a  branch  plucked 
from  the  Church  at  home  and  plunt«d  iu  the  soil  of  Virginia, 
though  afterward  ratified  by  the  colony.  In  Massachusetts  was 
a  Church  native  to  the  soil,  not  owing  descent  from  any 
establbbment  across  tlie  sea,  the  choice  of  the  people,  by 
them  organized  and  vested  with  the  powers  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  In  both  the  religious  establishment  was  of  posi- 
tive cbaracter,  while  in  Massachusetts  the  union  of  Church 
and  State  was  far  closer,  and  its  spirit  more  inquisitorial, 
than  in  Virginia. 

Yet  again,  in  New  York,  after  a  half  century  of  existence 
under  the  lax  superintendence  of  tbe  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland,  was  a  perverse  attempt  —  never  legally  successful  — 
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to  force  a  foreign  Church  upon  a  people,  nine-tenttis  of 
whom  were  opposed  to  its  policy  and  metliods.  In  Maryland, 
also,  will  bo  Beou  a  uuiquo  situation.  Uegun  under  the  oota^ 
ble  tolerauL'c  of  n  Roman  Catholic  proprietor  with  freedom 
not  less  than  that  of  Pennsylvania,  tiie  religious  life  of  tlie 
colony  was  suhjected  to  many  troublesome  vaiiations  —  some 
of  them  through  the  rivalry  of  Puritan  and  Cavalier,  and 
oth«ra  through  political  changes  in  government. 

Ono  oth<;r  thing  to  be  frequently  noted  la  that,  so  far  as  the 
direct  influence  of  the  English  government  could  affect  the 
character  of  religious  institutions  in  the  colonies,  the  judg- 
ment was  almost  invariable  that  such  institutions  should  ho 
in  vital  relation  with  the  Church  at  home.  This  judgment 
appears  in  charters  and  in  frequent  "  instructions "  to  gov- 
ernors, often  very  peremptory  in  their  terms.  It  found 
practical  effect  in  America  in  all  places  where  a  stronger 
adverse  religious  sentiment  of  colonists  did  not  oppose  it. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  we  turn  to  the  liistoiy 
of  the  different  colonies.  The  special  peculiarities  require 
that  each  narrative  should  cover  the  entire  colonial  period 
without  break,  inasmuch  as  each  possesses  distinctions  pecul- 
iarly its  own.  One  of  the  most  marked  features  of  the  his- 
tory is  in  these  distinctions,  pronouncing  often  the  sharpest 
contrast  between  colonies,  the  borders  of  which  touched 
each  other. 

We  may,  however,  on  the  line  of  a  similarity  already  sug- 
gested, observe  the  groups  into  which  the  colonies  fall  by 
KMon  of  the  general  character  of  their  governmental  atti- 
tudes toward  religion  and  the  Cliuroh.  As  so  classed  we 
may  consider  their  respective  stories,  without  rigid  regard  to 
the  chronological  succession  in  the  plantiug  of  the  colonies. 


IV 

THB  CHUBOH  OF  ENGLAND  EBTABIJBHMENTS 

The  first  group  is  of  those  colonies  in  which  the  Church 
of  England  was  eHtablished  by  charter  at  the  beginning,  was 
formally  established  also  by  enactment  of  ^he  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  remained  the  State-Church  until  the  Revolution. 
They  are  Vtrginia  and  the  CaroUnat. 

I.    Fir^Bta 

Beiigioiu  The  profession  of  a  religious  motive  in  the  founding  of 

notin.  Virginia,  as  of  other  colonies,  was  very  pronounced.  Remem- 
bering how  a  similar  motive  was  declared  by  the  Spaniard  in 
the  Floridas,  by  the  French  in  Canada,  by  the  perpetrators 
of  countless  atrocities,  such  as  Menendez,  who  hanged  the 
Port  Royalists,  "  not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans,"  we 
need  not  inquire  over  accurately  into  its  sincerity.  But  it 
stands  on  record  as  a  motive  and  aim. 
Baiaigh.  To  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  planning  the  settlement  of  the 

province  which  he  had  named  Virginia  In  honor  of  his  queen, 
Hakluyt  writes  a  letter,  deploring  that  "  the  fewest  number  " 
of  explorers  seek  "  the  glorie  of  God  and  the  saving  of  the 
soules  of  the  poore  and  blinded  infidels,"  and  expressing 
pleasure  in  Raleigh's  project,  because  "you  meane  to  sonde 
some  such  good  Churchman  thither  (to  Virginia)  as  may 
truly  say  with  the  Apostles  to  the  Sauvages,  wee  seeke  not 
yours  but  you." 

The  same  motive  finds  place  in  the  first  Vii^nia  charter, 
given  by  James  I.,  1606,  which  recites  the  hope  and  intention 
that,  "80  noble  a  worke  may  by  the  Providence  of  Almighty 
God  hereafter  tend  to  the  glorie  of  his  Divine  Majesty  in  the 
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propagating  of  the  Chriatian  religion  to  «uoh  people  as  yet 
live  in  darkness."  To  this  Admirable  Christian  and  mission- 
ary motive  the  charter,  after  outlining  the  method  of  colonial 
administration,  adds  a  prescription,  "  that  the  said  prosidents, 
councils,  and  the  ministers  should  provide  that  the  Word  and 
Science  of  God  be  preached,  planted,  and  used,  not  only  in 
tho  said  colonies,  but  also  as  much  as  might  be  among  the 
savages  bordering  among  them,  according  to  the  rites  and 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England." '  Thus  at  the  very  be-  chnreh 
ginning  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  community  was  the 
Church  of  England  established  in  Virginia. 

The  first  expedition,  which  left  England  in  December  of 
1606  and  reached  Virginia  in  the  following  April,  brought 
the  Rev.  liobert  llnnt,  who  was  specially  chosen  for  the  Roliert 
service  by  tho  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  for  whose  ^"'"' 
support  the  company  voted  £500.  lie  is  variously  described 
as  well  fitted  for  )m  position  —  "a  pions,  disinterested,  reso- 
lute, and  exemplary  man  " — "  a  man  of  piety,  scholarship,  and 
devotion."*  The  colonUta  settled  Jamestown,  built  Fort 
James,  and  "  for  a  Church  tliey  nailed  a  board  between  two 
trees  to  serve  as  a  reading  desk,  and  stretched  a  canvas 
awning  over  it,  and  there  tho  Rev.  Kobei-t  Hunt,  a  high- 
minded  and  courageous  divine,  flret  clergyman  of  English 
America,  read  the  Episcopal  service  and  preached  a  sermon 
twice  on  every  Sunday. "  • 

The  second  charter  of  1609  repeated  the  terms  of  ecclesias- 
tical establishment.  It  also  licensed  the  company  to  take  to 
Virginia  "all  persons  wishing  to  go  thither,  who  would  tako 
tho  oath  of  supremacy."  This  clearly  marks  the  desire  tbat 
no  non^conformtsts  should  be  settled  in  the  new  colony.  At 
the  same  time  it  opened  the  door  to  a  far  moi-o  undesirable 
class  of  people,  as  says  tlie  New  UJt  nf  Virffinia,*  "  By  which 
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means  tlio  body  o£  the  ijlanUtion  was  now  augmented  witli 
such  numbers  of  irregular  persons  .  .  .  they  displayed  their 
condition  in  all  kintU  of  looseness."  To  such  admission  of 
"irreguhir  porsons,"  who  would  not  scruple  at  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  the  g;ovorninent  attempted  shortly  afterward  to 
add  the  foruiblu  importation  of  convicts,  ^  Setting  out  to 
enforce  the  Act  39  Eliz.,  "  that  such  rogues  as  are  dangerous 
to  the  common  people  bo  bfiniHhed  the  realm,"  the  king  com- 
manded the  Vii^iiiia  compiiny  to  receive  one  hundred  "dUso- 
lute  persons"  and  send  them  to  Virginia.  The  company 
resisted,  but  the  transportution  o£  at  least  fifty  was  insisted 
on.  Later,  in  1617,  there  was  an  order  in  council  for  the 
delivery  of  five  prisoners  in  Oxford  gaol  to  Sir  Thomas 
Smyth,  for  transportation  to  Virginia."  On  this  policy  wrote 
Stith,  "  It  hath  laid  the  fmest  countries  in  America  under  just 
acnndall  of  being  a  more  hell  upon  earth." 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  follow  the  general  fortunes  of 
the  infant  colony.  The  short  ministerial  service  of  Hunt 
was  followed  by  the  ministry  of  Alexander  Whitaker,  "the 
Apostle  of  Virginia,"  who  wrote  tlie  ''Good  News  from 
Virginia"  Of  him,  W.  Crashawe,  in  the  *^Epi»tle  Dedicatorie," 
says  that  he  was  "  a  scboUor,  a  gi'aduate,  a  preacher,  well- 
borne  and  friended  in  England;  not  in  debt  or  disgrace,  hut 
competently  provided-for ;  not  in  want,  but  lioh  in  possession 
and  more  in  possibility;  of  himself,  without  any  persuasion 
(bnt  God's  and  his  own  heart),  he  did  voluntary  leave  his 
warme  nest,  and  undertooke  this  hard  —  heroical  resolution 
to  go  to  Virginia  and  helpe  to  beare  the  name  of  God  unto 
the  Gentiles."  ^ 

Whitaker's  ^^Qood  Neica''  was  published  in  1G12,  the  year 
after  Sir  Thomas  Dale  came  to  the  governor's  office.  Dale 
was  sent  out  by  the  company  to  correct  the  disorders  which 
jealousies,  a  false  system,  and  lax  morality  had  caused  iu  the 
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colony,  a  vorh  to  which  the  stern  soldier  set  Iiiniself  with 
a  firm  hand.  Whitaker  describes  him  as  "a  man  of  groat 
koowledge  in  divinity,  aud  of  a  good  conscience  in  all  things, 
both  which  be  rare  in  a  martial  man."  The  fii'st  act  of  Dais 
was  to  destroy  the  communal  system  of  land  tenure  and  labor, 
and  by  giving  personal  titles  to  land  and  to  rewards  of  labor 
to  infuse  life  and  hope  into  an  almost  dying  oommunity. 

The  next  step  was  tlie  attempted  correction  of  the  moral 
and  religious  slackness  of  tlie  Bettlens  to  aoconiplish  which  he 
ordained  the  "Lawea  Divine,  Moral  and  Martial."  These 
laws  "  had  been  copied,  for  the  most  pnrt,  from  tliu  Laws  ob- 
Herved  during  the  wars  in  the  Low  Countiies,  in  which  Dale 
had  himself  served."  '  Like  the  laws  of  Draco,  they  were  of 
a  severity  fur  exceeding  any  of  the  more  famous  Puritan  re- 
strictions in  New  England.  The  extreme  harshncsM  of  them 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  of  the  groat 
laxity  in  the  young  community,  described  in  "  Vlrginia't 
Cure  "  — a  letter  written  by  R.  G.  to  the  Bishop  of  London  : 
"Through  the  licentious  lives  of  many  of  them  the  Christian 
religion  is  like  still  to  be  dishonored,  and  the  name  of  God 
blasphemed  among  the  Heathen,  who  are  near  thorn  and  oft 
among  them,  and  consequently  their  conversion  hindered."' 

>  Force,  Jtlitorieal  Tractt,  in  ;  AnderBOn,  BUtory  of  Colonial  Ckunh, 
1,282. 

■  Force,  JVaeu,  III  It  is  ootablo  that,  whik  Dalu  was  seDl  to  Tirglnia 
with  a  purpoMS  o(  reform iu g  abiuea,  by  reaaoii  ol  wliicli  "tbc  plftntnUon  bod 
Ulen  Inlodiacredil''  at  bome,  be  yet  brought  with  him  a  large  liuMtmoiit  ol 
the  class  o(  pcojile  wbosc  err<jre  ho  wiw  i«  correct.  Himoelf  wiiu-t  ihnt  ib« 
people  were  '■  Such  aa  they  were  enforced  Iti  lake  —  gathering  them  in  riototui, 
Imjt,  and  Infrcted  places ;  aarh  diaoTcIered  persnuB,  sn  prnfanc,  so  rlotoiin,  so 
ftilt  of  mutiuy  and  In^usoimble  [ntendmenlB,  thai  in  a  parcel  of  tbroo  buudred 
not  many  s;aiiti  testiniony,  bei^ide  Ibplr  namea.  Ibnt  they  were  Cliriatiiiiui." 
{ISatMKhutftU  HtuCori'-it  C'ltltrlionii,  IV,  it;  I,  cote.)  Sir  llionias  Siuyih 
vindicates  the  Mverliy  of  l>nli<'a  code  as  needful  to  keep  the  difionlerty  elements 
tnobeck.  lie  iipi.-a.ki  o(  many  among  then  as  dUsolutu  and  convicts,  and  Htates 
that,  so  Ut«  M  10^0,  th«  otcy  i>(  London  contributed  £501)  lonnrd  the  expense 
of  transporting  one  bundred  youth,  "  in  order  tu  rid  itself  of  the  burden  at 
them."  Ill  (act,  tbin  compulsory  colonluittoii  was  frequent  until  tlic  end  of  tbo 
oentury,  tbougb,  happily,  lu  victims  wero  not  always  of  Uie  dlaorderly  class. 


I -awes 
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Tbo  sectioiiH  of  Dale's  Code,  which  have  referecco  io 
religion,  are  briefly  as  follows : '  — 

1.  To  speak  impiously  of  the  Trinity  or  one  of  the  Divine 

Persons,  or  against  the  known  articles  of  Chriatian  faith, 
was  punbhahle  with  doatb. 

2.  The  same  penalty  of  death  was  to  avenge  "blaspheming 

God's  holy  Name." 

8.  To  curse  or  "banne" — for  the  first  oEfence  some  severe 
punishment ;  for  the  second  a  *'  bodkin  should  be  thrust 
through  the  tongue  " ;  if  the  culprit  was  incorrigible,  he 
should  suffer  death. 

4.  To  say  or  do  anything  '*  to  the  derision  or  despight  of 
God's  holy  woi'd,"  or  in  disrespect  to  any  Minister, 
exposed  the  offender  to  be  "  ojwnly  whipt  3  times,  and 
to  ask  public  forgiveness  in  the  assembly  of  the  con- 
gregation, 3  several  Saboth  daies." 

6.  Non-attendance  on  religious  services  enUiled  a  penalty, 
for  the  first  offence,  of  the  stoppage  of  allowance ;  for 
the  second,  whipping  ;  for  the  third,  the  galleys  for  «tx 
months. 

6.  For  Sabbath-breaking  the  first  offence  broaghtthestoppage 

of  allowance;  the  second,  wliipping;  and  the  third, death. 

7.  Preacheis   and   ministers   were   enjoined   to   faithfulness 

in  the  conduct  of  regular  services  on  pain  "of  losing 
their  entertainment." 

8.  Every  person  in  tho  colony,  or  who  should  como  into  it, 

was  required  to  repair  to  the  Minister  for  examination 
in  the  faith.  If  ho  should  bo  unsound,  he  was  to  be 
instructed.  If  any  refused  to  go  to  the  minister,  he 
should  be  whipt ;  on  a  second  refusal  he  should  be  whipt 
twice  and  compelled  to  "acknowledge  his  fault  on 
Saboth  day  in  the  assembly  of  the  congregation  " ;  for  a 
third  refusal  he  should  be  "whipt  every  day  until  he 
makes  acknowledgment." 

>  Foreo,  Hhtorltat  TraeU,  III. 
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Notwithstanding  the  atrocity  of  these  requirements,  it 
does  not  appenr  tliat  their  severer  penalties  were  ever 
enforced  by  Dale.  His  "  baik  was  worse  than  his  bite,"  and 
the  fulmioation  of  such  orders  was  doubtless  with  tho  view 
of  frightening  the  lawless  elements  into  decency. 

Dale's  successor,  Argal,  who  came  to  office  in  1616,  n  man  Arpl. 
of  'indiscriminate  rapacity  and  vices,"  was  not  so  gentle. 
The  "bloody  cod«  "  jspoke  his  mind,  and  he  tnnde  use  of  its 
severity,  and  tnoro,  to  further  hts  own  greed  and  passion. 
"The  condition  of  Virginia  became  intolerable;  the  labor  of 
the  settlers  was  perverted  to  the  benefit  of  the  governor; 
servitude  for  a  limited  period  was  the  common  penalty 
annexed  to  trifling  offences;  life  itself  was  insecure  against 
his  capricious  pa^^sions,"  '  Finally,  his  ferocity  m  condemn- 
ing Captain  Brewatcr  to  death  brought  a  general  outcry  from 
the  colonistfi.  Appeal  was  taken  to  England,  the  "  Lawes 
Divine,  Moral  and  Martial,"  were  abrogated  by  tho  company, 
and  Argal  was  Hupcrsoded  by  Yeardley,  whose  incfBcient 
administration  was,  after  three  years,  terminated  by  the 
appointment  of  Sir  Francis  Wyatt. 

Hitherto,  tho  government  of  Virginia  had  been  a  practical  Wjatt. 
despotism  by  the  company  in  London  and  by  the  governors. 
Wyatt  brought  with  him  in  162X  new  ordinances  of  govern- 
ment, which  transformed  the  entire  system.     Adding  to  tlie 
governor  a  council  and  a  general  assembly,  meeting  annually, 
the  new  sysl^m  was  practienlly  as  free  and  self-governing  as 
that  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Puritans.     Nor  wa.t  it 
in  any  essential  particular  modified  by  the  abrogation  of  the 
company's  patent  in  1624  and  the  assumption  of  the  colony 
as  a  royal  province.     It  was  meant  to  conserve  "the  great-  Boyni 
est  comfort  and  benefit  of  the  people,  and  the  prevention  of  P""*'""*- 
injustices,  grievances,  and  oppressions."' 

Tlic  first  article  of  "  Instructions  "  to  the  new  government, 
ta  of  prime  inipoi-tance,  directs  the  authorities  "  to  take  into  ciuo  ror  ib« 
their  special  regard  the  service  of  Almighty  God  and  tho  cimwii- 
1  Biuicroft,  1, 1&2.  '  md.,  T,  15S. 
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obscrviiDco  of  His  divine  Laws;  iind  tliut  the  people 
should  be  tniiiicd  up  in  true  religion  iind  virtue  ...  to 
the  OrdLT  and  Administration  of  Divine  Service  according 
to  the  form  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Englnnd ;  car©* 
fully  to  avoid  all  factions  and  needless  novelties,  which 
only  tended  to  ihe  disturbance  of  peace  and  unity;  and 
to  cause  that  the  Ministers  should  be  duly  respected  and 
maintained." ' 

Under  these  ordinances,  which  also  provided  that  no 
decree  from  Kngland  nhould  have  the  force  of  law  in 
Virginia  until  ratified  by  the  general  nsHembly,  the  care 
for  religion  and  the  establishment  was  made  a  prime  duty 
of  the  government  —  a  duty  which  the  legislature  sot  itself 
repeatedly  to  perform. 

The  firet  assembly,  whose  acts  have  been  preserved,  waa 
that  of  1623.  Among  its  eailiest  actions  vtas  a  rather  com- 
prehensive measure  in  regard  to  religions  matters.  *  It  enacted 
that  "there  should  be  in  every  plantation,  where  the  people 
are  to  meet,  for  the  worship  of  God,  a  house  or  room  sequest- 
ered for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  l)e  for  any  temporal  use 
whatever."  Also,  "there  should  be  a  uniformity  in  our 
Church  as  nvar  as  may  be  to  the  Canons  in  England,  both  in 
substance  and  in  circumstance,  and  that  all  persons  yield 
readio  obt-dieuce  under  pain  of  censure."' 


>  Andonon.  CoJontal  Church,  I,  328. 

■  Heniiig,  Slatiiln,  I.  IS-J. 

*  Tlie  »oi  providud  penalties :  for  sb*cuo6  of  one  Sunday  from  Ctiurcli  a 
fine  of  fire  pounds o£  tobacco;  for  qwaltiiig  " diHpitrigiii(:ly  of  any  mininltT 
wilbout  proof,"  n  l^ni?  of  601)  poniidB  ol  tobacco.  Ttin  acl  nlio  forbade 
ministers  to  be  absi-iic  (loiti  ilieic  |i(irislic«,  nndci'  poiitilty  :  mid  furbudu  tli» 
poopio  to  solt  nny  tobacco  or  com  unlU  tlie  clnlnw  of  the  minijiUir  were  pnid 
out  of  tbe  bvet  of  bolli  crL'iie, 

Tlic  caic  wblch  the  assembly  llius  assumed  for  things  cccl^BiasticAl  finds 
constant  eig>n'««i<>n  in  atler  yvnrs.  An  to  tlio  clergy,  <i  ^lok  many  uicaaurcs 
for  Iheir  support  and  behaviour.  It  gave  ihsm  gleb»,  "  which  glebes  were. 
In  tbs  first  insLnncci,  li>  be  cultivntcd  by  bIx  tenants  pla/'«d  on  eiich  of  tliem 
at  the  public  (apense."  Tlio  annnal  support  of  a  ininlxler  was  fixi^d  at  16G0 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  16  barrels  of  corn,  lo  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  10 
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The  assemlily  was  very  careful  for  the  standing,  reputation,  Mini«wr». 
behuviour,  and  efficiency  of  the  clergy.  Thus  in  1G29  it  waa 
ordered  thiit  '*  All  ministers  conforme  themselves  to  the  canona 
of  the  Chui'oh  of  England." '  Further,  "noe  man  shall  dis- 
parage ft  niynister,  whereby  the  myndes  of  hia  parishonera 
mtiy  be  alienated  from  him,  and  hia  mynistrie  prove  less  effeo- 
tuall,  upon  payne  of  the  .severe  censure  of  the  governor  and 
council."  '■'  Not  only  must  the  people  be  reatraiued  from  such 
ditire^pcct  for  the  ministry,  but  the  clergy  must  be  forbidden 
■U  conduct  which  could  justify  disparagement.  It  would 
appear  that,  nlre.idy  forgetting  the  examples  of  the  saintly 
Hunt  and  Whitaker,  the  Virginia  clergy  had  begun  to  assume 
tbat  indecorous  conduct  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much 
lamentation  in  after  years.  Thus  the  statute  reads.' "Myii- 
istcrs  shall  not  give  themselves  to  excesse  in  drinking  or  ryott, 
spending  the  time  idelie  by  day  or  by  night,  playing  at  dice, 
cards,  or  any  other  unlawful  game,  but  at  all  tymes  convea* 
ioot  they  shall  heare  or  reade  somewhat  of  the  holy  scriptures, 
shall  occupiu  themselves  with  some  other  Iionest  studios  or 
esorciso.  nlways  doing  the  things  which  shall  appertaync  to 
honestio  and  endeavor  to  proBtt  the  Church  of  God,  having 

[loands  of  tobnccio  and  one  boahel  of  com  per  liead  for  ererf  man  and  boy 
over  alxUcn  jeani.  This  gllpeitd,  ealimalcd  at  Ilie  vitlue  of  £200,  wm  tlio 
higbeet  tunount  pay&bie  lo  a  iuin[iti«r.  1(  iu  any  pnrisli  ttic  iiuoU  wu  l«w 
than  tlila  kmouQt,  tho  stipend  should  be  reduced  ;  it  grealitr,  Ibo  stipend 
Bbuuld  not  be  Increnard  ;  but  tbo  ratio  of  UHefsmont  ahoutit  be  roduwd 
(Slltb'aViryinia).  In  1039  tbe  aageiubly  declamd  (llauing,  I,  l-H)  lliat  "It 
ia  thought  fltt  that  atl  who  worVo  In  the  gromid,  of  what  cjuAlltic  nr  condi- 
tlim  Hwver,  aboald  pay  liihu*  to  tlip  min[st«r."  In  1632  ihe  afwomlily  ordered 
that  the  miniiilcr'a  tobiwco  and  com  bo  dcporited  "  in  such  placid  iui  lio  may 
ap[Ktynt,  before  »iiy  other  lobaron  of  anynan'tcropp  be  dlspoaed  of;"  lUw, 
■•  bVL'aUB«  of  the  low  rntn  of  tobncco."  that  there  Hhould  be  givnii  to  the 
minikUT'-lhoaothcjiKe.  thpsmhkldd  of  goali-n.iuid  theSOtb  pigye."  Tho 
mlniflter'B  fees,  '■  petty  dut.iM,"  wure  Hied  at  two  RbllllnRii  for  jaanjiag,  and 
one  thflling  (or  churching  and  for  burying.  Chriitiming  muat  be  performed 
gnttlt-  It  WM  also  ordered  thai  the  church -wardons  xhonld  colloel  tH 
minlBteri&l  dueii  and  be  ttieinu'lres  rcsponiiiblu  uu  fulluns.  (IJeiiing,  I, 
lU,  HD.  2070 

>  ReninR,!.  149.  *  Ibid..  I,  IH.  *  ItUL.  I,  1G8,  163. 
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alwayes  in  minde  that  they  ought  to  excell  all  otbcis  in 
puritie  of  life,  and  should  be  examples  to  the  people,  to  live 
well  and  chmtiaulie." 

As  to  services,  the  ottsembly  ordained,  in  I6SI  and  1632,  ^ 
that  every  minister  ^  shall  preach  one  sermon,  every  Sunday 
in  the  year,"  and  "  shall,  haJfe  an  hower  before  every  prayer, 
examine  and  instruct  the  youth,"  He  must  also  visit  "  the 
dangerouslie  sick " ;  and  must  adniinister  the  sacrament 
"thrice  in  the  year."  It  also  commanded  that  "all  preaching, 
admtnistrynge  tlie  commuaioD,  and  marriage  shall  be  in  the 
Church,  except  in  cases  of  necessitie."' 
tttJmom.  In  1628  Lord  Baltimore  came  to  Virginia,  intending  only 
to  make  that  colony  a  place  of  temporary  sojourn  while  ar- 
ranging for  his  own  colony  under  the  king's  patent.  But  ho 
\Ttta  not  suffered  to  remain.  The  governor  and  council  in- 
stated that,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  his  purposes  required, 
he  must  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  As  a  Roman  Catholic, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  acknowledge  the  ecclesiastical 
headship  of  the  king  of  England,  but  he  offered  to  take  a 
modilifd  oath  covering  all  necessary  questions  of  allegiance. 
This  the  Virginians  were  not  willing  to  accept,  and  Baltimore, 
though  a  pci'sonal  friend  of  Charles,  was  not  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  colony.  Wc  may  vei^  strongly  suspect  that  this  action 
was  due.  less  to  ardor  for  the  royal  prerogative  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  established  C'hurch,  than  to  jealousy  of  a  new 
prni)rietor  wlio  designed  to  found  another  and  rival  colony  on 
tlie  boi-ders  of  Virginia. 

However  this  may  be,  the  incident  may  be  credited  with 
inciting  a  renc^vnl  of  zeal  for  the  establishment,  which  ex- 
pressed itself  in  a  new  act  of  uniformity  by  the  assembly  of 
1631.'  The  act  ordained  the  observance  "  throughout  this 
colony "  of  "  the  canons  and  constitution  of  the  Chui-ch  of 
England  —  upon  penaltie  of  the  paynes  and  forfelturoa  in 
that  case  appoynted."  This  act  was  repeated  in  the  next 
assembly.  Absentees  from  Church  services  were  fined  one 
'  Honing,  I,  167,  168,  •  Ibid..  I,  166. 
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shilliDg  for  each  offence,  while  "all  commanders,  captoynes, 
and  churub-wardens  "  were  soleimily  chiirged  to  "see  this 
good  And  wholesome  liiwe "  observed ;  and  tho  church- 
wardens were  required  to  take  oath  to  faitlifully  discharge 
their  duticut  and  watch  over  the  conduct  of  the  people  under 
the  statute. 

So  far  as  the  terms  of  law  went,  Virginia,  hoth  under  tlia 
company  and  under  the  king,  was  not  liberal  in  matters  of 
religion.  Practically,  however,  while  the  laws  were  rigid,  the 
authoritiL's  were  lax  in  their  enforcement  up  to  the  time  of 
Berkeley.  This  action  in  regard  to  Lord  Baltimore  was  the 
first  case  recorded  of  molestation  for  conscience'  sake.'  There 
occurred  also  under  Governor  Harvey  an  instance  of  minis- 
terial subjection  to  the  civil  power.  A  certain  Mr.  White,  a 
minister,  was  silenced  by  Harvey  "for  cursing  those  of  bis 
own  pamh."  '  This  action  was  presently  used  as  an  accusation 
against  Harvoy.  He  defended  himsflf  by  saying  that  White 
never  produced  any  credentials  of  ordination,  though  ho  had 
two  years  in  which  to  obtain  thom.  Harvey  cited  the  com- 
mandment of  Archbishop  Laud  that  no  man  should  bo  taken 
as  a  minister  to  Virginia,  until  bis  orders  were  approved  by  the 
bishop  of  London.  Tho  practical  rule,  however,  was  tolerant,  Early 
lliough  it  is  probable  that,  had  any  avowed  Romanist  come  to  '"'""'=•■ 
the  colony  with  purpose  of  domicile,  ho  would  have  been  ex- 
pelled, AS  among  all  Protestants  of  the  time  there  was  an 
abiding  hatred  of  all  things  "  papistical." 

To  such  animosity  the  Puritans  were  not  obnoxious  for  the  Puriuasia 
firet  tliirty  years  of  Virginia  history.  Indeed,  until  about  ^'''K'"''- 
1640,  the  Puritans  in  England  considered  themselves,  and 
were  considered  by  others,  as  having  right  and  place  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Winthrop  and  his  companions  bade  a 
tender  farewell  to  their  "own  Mother  Church,"  as  tliey  set 
sail  for  America.  Not  until  theyset  about  their  own  Cliurch- 
making  in   New   England  did  they  separate  from  tho  dear 

«  Sen  Bnrko'ii  RUlnry  of  V\rQinia.  I.  8<M. 

•  MatiMhaafK*  IHitorkal  ColUaConM,  tV,  0,  133,  note. 
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Eiiglisli  mother.  Thus  in  Vir^nia  there  was  a  considerable 
spriukliag  of  Puritans,  who  could  without  scruple  take  the 
oath  of  supremacy.  A  considorahle  niunber  came  over  in 
Wyatt'a  terra.  The  apostle  Whitiiker  was  himaelf  a  Puritan. 
*'  Here,"  said  he,  '*  neither  surplice  nor  subacriptiou  is  spoken 
of."'  Even  the  Pilgrims  (SeparatisU)  of  Plymouth  would 
have  met  a  weloonie  in  Virginia  had  they  accepted  the  invi- 
tation sent  after  tliuir  first  hard  winter. ' 

A  change  in  the  attitude  of  Virginia  toward  the  Puritaoa 
appeared  about  1639,  during  Wyatt'a  second  term,  as  a 
reflection  of  the  struggle  in  England.  There  the  Puritans 
had  espoused  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and  the  cause  of  the 
king  and  Church  had  become  identical.  Already  had  Arch- 
bishojts  Bancroft  and  Liiud  fulminated  against  allowing 
Puritans  in  the  royal  province  of  Virginia,  distinguished  by 
its  statutory  seal  for  Church  and  king ;  and  Charles  had 
issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  their  admission  into  the 
colony.  For  this  reason  the  Virginia  auUiorities,  looking  on 
the  Puritans  in  England  as  rebels,  soon  learned  to  consider 
all  Puritans  everywhere  as  heretics,  and  became  anxious  to 
take  such  8te]>s  aa  would  *'  prevent  the  infection  from  reaching 
this  colony"  in  larger  measure  than  was  already  present. 

The  Hist  action,  in  1C42,  was  to  strengthen  the  establish- 
ment  against  all   opponents.     To   this   end   the  legislature 


■  Bancroft,  I,  206;    Fiske,  Olcl  nrginia,  I,  301. 

*Ocoa«loiialIy,  an  act  of  punislimeiii  touk  )!lac«  for  diareBpect  toward  Uie 
eBlabliahmcnE.  Tlius,  in  1034,  Henry  Coleman  was  sentenced  MexcommunU 
catiou  fur  ('.iriy  (ioya,  for  "  using  ecoriiful  upeeclips  wid  piiiUng  on  lii*  liiit  In 
Ciiurch."  Al  Ilie  viid  of  thut  ^riod  he  w:is  urdtrud  to  public!]'  ncknoml- 
edge  Ills  oRvnce  ajid  ask  forglrencss.  (.Anderson,  Colonial  Church,  II,  144.) 
Tlie  notablu  tiling  in  tlia  net  u  tliat  ilie  civil  court  imposed  a  spiriiiul 
penalty.  Imler,  Siephtn  Rri-k,  tor  ridiculing  ArclibUbop  Laud,  was  goD' 
deoiiied  to  two  boure  in  the  pillory,  b,  fine  of  £60,  and  to  lie  Jnllod  nt  tho 
govemor'a  ptcasure.  (Ilowison,  I'ir^'nfd,  II,  HS.)  But  such  actions  bud 
no  relation  to  tha  spirit  of  ininleranre.  and  were  doubtlcia  approved  by  the 
Furlmua  themselves,  who,  on  their  coming  to  Virginia,  iiad  tounil  no  rcssnn 
to  separate  from  the  Church  in  wli  !oh  tbe;  were  al  home  iu  England.  They 
were  forced  into  dissent  altogether  against  their  vrilL 
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enacted  an  elaborate  law  for  the  government  of  tlio  Cliureh. ' 
This  proviiied  for  a  rigid  performance  of  tlio  Church  ot 
England  "  liturgie,  according  to  tlie  hooke  of  common  prayer, 
allowed  by  his  Ma'tie  aud  confirmed  by  coiisent  of  parliament." 
It  also  provided  for  a  "yearly  meeting  of  the  niinislers  and 
ohurch-wai'dens  before  the  commander  and  commiKsioncni  of 
every  county  court,  in  the  nature  of  a  visitation,"  This  act 
was  accompanit'd  by  nnother  against  the  Romanists.  Such  were  RomuiBta. 
to  be  disfranchiaed,  and  any  priests,  coming  into  the  colony, 
were  to  be  expelled  within  five  days. "  The  latter  action  was 
to  guard  against  the  danger  of  "  infection "  from  Koman 
Catholic  Maryland. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  above  demand  for  con- 
formity would  have  disturbed  the  Puritan  clement  already  in 
Virginia  bad  not  the  scarcity  and  quality  of  the  established 
clergy  compelled  them  to  look  elsewhere  for  religious  teachers. 
The  number  of  the  clergy  was  very  small,  and  supposing 
them  to  be  of  the  most  devoted  spirit,  they  were  far  too  few 
to  minister  to  the  people,  who  were  not  gathered  in  towns, 
bnt  spattered  on  plantations-  In  recognition  of  this  lack  of 
minister,  the  legLsIaturo  at  sundry  times  made  efforts  to  in- 
ci-ease  their  number  by  ui;ging  emigration  and  offering  rewards 
for  their  importation.  The  quality  of  the  clergy,  also,  had 
already  begun  to  express  those  scandalous  features,  of  which 
at  a  later  day  so  much  complaint  was  made. 

Because  of  such  conditions  the  Puritans  in  Nftn.semond 
Cou[ity,  leaders  among  whom  were  Ric!iai-d  Bennett  and 
Daniel  Gookin,  bethought  them  of  sending  to  Boston  for 
rcligiouit  aid."  Philip  Bennett,  a  ship-master,  carrii;d  to  tha 
governor  of  Massachusetts  a  letter  descriptive  of  the  religious 
needs,  and  asking  that  ministers  be  sent  to  Virginia.  This 
"  Macedonian  Cry  "  sUrred  the  hearts  of  the  New  England 


>  Hontn^i's  SlatuM,  I,  MO. 
*  tbiil.  1.200. 

*DftncKift,  Vnited  Stalfi,  I.  S06;    BAcon,  Amtrtfan  ChriHianim,  p-Ui 
CuDptctI,  Virs/ittla,  p.  il3;  Flake,  Old  IVrfrtnln,  I,  303. 
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Puritans,  wlio  in  solemn  conclave  deputed  three  ministers  to 
the  misiiioa.  They  were  William  Thomson  of  Braintree, 
Julin  Kiiowles  of  Watevtown,  and  Thomas  James  of  New 
Haven.  Tiiey  immediately  departed  for  Virginia,  taking 
wttli  them  a  letter  from  Governor  Winthrop  to  the  governor 
of  Virginia,  Sir  William  Berkeley. 

Berkeley  liAtl  just  come  to  tlie  province,  and  brought  witli 
him  a  spirit  "  very  malignant  to  the  way  of  the  Churches  in 
New  England,"  believing  that  "  to  tolerate  ruritanism  was  to 
resist  the  king."  To  such  feeling  he  gave  sharp  expression 
in  his  reception  of  the  New  England  ministers,  who  were  at 
once  made  to  undcnstund  that  they  were  very  anweloome  in 
the  colony. ' 

Tlie  visiting  ministers  were  not  discouraged  by  the  churlish 
behaviour  of  Berkeley,  but  began  their  proposed  work  in 
Xnnsemond,  and  thereupon  the  governor  procured  the  passage 
of  a  law  reijuiring  the  "  govurnor  and  council  to  take  care 
that  all  non-conformists  be  compelled  to  depart  the  collony 
with  all  conveniencie."'  This  act  of  expubion  was  at  once 
obeyed  by  Knowles  and  Jamos,  who  retired  into  Maryland 
and  afterward  tti  New  England.  Thomson  remained  for 
sovcral  months,  laboring  with  success,  until  he  also  was 
forced  to  leave.  A  Mr.  Durand,  apparently  a  minister,  was 
also  banished  by  the  governor;  and  Hichard  Bennett,  who  had 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  New  England  ministers, 
found  it  desirable  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Lord  Baltimore 
to  a  refuge  in  Maryland.  The  controversy  was  not  long 
sustained,  as,  in  view  of  the  scattered  population,  it  was 
difficult  to  make  head  against  the  despotic  Berkeley.  But 
Fuiitan  sentiments  continued  to  be  quietly  disseminated, 

I  Borkeloy's  cbAplnln,  'I'homiu  nnrrliinn,  ni  Hrxt  joined  the  governco'  in 
oppoiilug  the  lulHaSonarion,  hul  wim  nftorwanl  von  to  their  aide  &nJ 
Iwwnio  B  Piuiuu),  lUua  oSeodiut'  Lbe  govumor,  nho  dlsmtMod  him,  aaylng 
thalbcdlt)  "not  itsutl  so  Rmvniichaplftin."  Subaequontly  Hnrriaon  cm«w<l 
Into  NfLnBeinond  Coanly  And  prenched  nmonfi  cho  1'iiritan  eettlarx,  and  cvvn- 
iiinlly  WM  eipelted  from  the  colony.  (Felt,  Eceitaiattleal  Bislory  o/Neio 
England.  U,  7.)  »  Hentag,  I,  277. 
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and  HairisoD,  on  bis  departure  from  Virginia  0648),  reported 
thftt  "  one  tliousand  of  the  people,  by  conjecture,  were  of 
similar  mind." '  Fislce  notea  that  the  Indian  massacre  of 
1644  was  variously  conaidered  as  a  divine  judgment  for 
luirboriiig,  or  poraecuting,  the  Puritans. 

It  would  appear  tliat  even  some  of  the  eslahliehed  clergy 
had  become  infected  by  the  poison  of  PuiitftniMin,'iiB  in  1645 
the  assembly  enacted  a  law  to  punish  euch  drr^ymen  its  should 
refuse  to  read  the,  common  prayer,  or  conduct  service  *'  ac- 
cording to  the  Church  of  England."  The  delinquents  were 
mulcted  in  a  fine  of  live  huudrijd  pounds  of  tobacco.  It  was 
also  laid  npon  parents  and  masters,  under  penalties,  to  compel 
ohildien  and  servants  to  attend  church  and  "catechizing." 

In  one  respect  tliei-e  was  n  disturbing  influence  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Church  itself.  This  came  from  the  ambition 
of  the  Church  vestries.  These  bodies  were  tlie  subject  of  Vutilciiuiil 
frequent  legislation.  Owing  to  social  conditions,  they  were 
often  called  npon  to  discharge  semi-civil  functions,  and 
were  ambitious  of  more  power  than  the  government  was 
willing  to  concede.  Especially  were  they  impatient  at  the 
governor's  claim  to  the  right  of  presentation  to  all  parishes, 
insisting  tliftt  it  belonged  to  them  to  choose  and  settle  the 
ministers.  To  this  insistence  the  government  was  forced  to 
yield,  and  in  lli42  the  sdme  legislatnre  which  denied  liberty 
outride  of  the  Church  declared  the  right  of  the  people  in  the 
Church  by  conceding  the  ckim  of  the  vestries,  "provided 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Oovfmor,  for  the  time  being, 
to  admit  and  elect  such  a  minister  as  he  .sball  allow  of  in 
James  Citty  parish,"'  The  governor  wns  minded  to  have 
a  decisive  voice  in  the  selection  of  his  own  mitiister. 

This  loss  of  patronage  by  the  governor  gave  great  offence 
to  the  "ai'dont  and  narrow-minded"  Nicholson,  nearly  fifty 
jrcus  Uter,  and  be  endeavored  to  restore  the  right  to  the 

>  CampbeU'B  VtrsiMo.  p.  211. 
*Hcning,  t,  311. 
</6/d,,  1,340. 
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governor's  office.  An  extreme  IiiRli-clnirchinan,  he  cftrried 
tlie  matter  to  England  and  secured  fi-om  Attorney  Oeneml 
Nortliey  an  opinion  ngainut  Uie  act  of  1642,  which  he  sent 
to  all  the  vestries  in  the  colony.  B»t  they  were  too  firmly 
intrenched  in  their  pomtion  by  time  and  nse  to  be  disturbed 
or  affected,"  They  went  on  Iheir  own  way  and  too  often 
used  thuir  power  to  Uie  disadvantage  of  the  Cliurcli  and 
people.  Much  complaint  was  made  of  their  proceedings 
from  time  to  times  especially  for  frequent  refnstd  to  install 
ministers  as  rectors,  preferring  to  hin  them  from  year  to  year, 
in  order  "to  make  Blavcs  of  them."  Godwyn'a  letter  to 
Berkeley  complained  that:  "Ministers  are  moat  miserably 
handled  by  their  Plebeian  Juntos,  the  Vesteries  ; "  that  they 
weru  browbeaten  and  poorly  paid,  and  there  woa  uo  iuduce- 
mcnt  fur  good  men  to  come  from  England." 

The  specially  notable  feature  in  tliis  situation,  aside  from 
its  influence  on  the  state  of  religion,  is  tlio  fact  that  it  marks 
the  first  step  towards  disestablishment,  unconsciously  taken, 
indeed,  and  with  no  thought  of  such  an  issue.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  a  stride  towards  the  freedom  of  the  Church,  the 
first  and  successful  protest  in  tba  Church  iteelf  against  the 
interference  of  the  ci^-il  power. 

Despite  the  presence  of  this  unsuspected  seed  of  disunion, 
the  leadere  in  Virginia  seem  to  have  felt  that,  with  the 
PuritAn  services  suppressed,  the  condition  of  the  Church  was 
prosperous  in  Berkeley's  lirKt  term  as  governor.  A  tract 
published  in  London  in  1649,  entitled,  "  A  Pfrftct  I>t»erip' 
txon  of  Virffitiia,"  *  says :  "  They  have  twenty  Churches  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Doctrines  and  orders  after  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Miuisteis'  Livings  are  esteemed  worth  at  least 
£100  per  aiuium;  they  are  paid  by  each  planter  so  much 
Tobacco  per  Pole  and  so  many  bushels  of  com ;  they  live  all 
in  peace  and  love." 

'  Campbell,  Vlrffinla.  p.  307. 

*  Aadciviiii.  C"loti(al  Churtlt,  II,  569, 

■  Force,  Jlittorlcat  Traea,  IL 
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With  the  accession  of  Cromwell  to  power  in  England,  the  Cromwdt. 
intolerance  of  Virginia  I'eceived  a  temporary  check.  Com- 
missioners  from  the  commonwealth,  one  of  whom,  Bennett, 
succeeded  Berkeley  aa  governor,  came  nut  to  viiiit  the  colo- 
nies and  regulate  their  a^aii^.  By  an  agreement  l>etween 
them  and  the  colonial  legislature,  all  oppressions  were  forbid- 
den, and  "  the  use  of  the  book  of  common-prayer  permitted  for 
one  year,  »ave  the  prayers  for  the  King."'  It  does  not  ap* 
pear,  however,  that  the  Hiiiit  of  one  year  was  regarde<l.  Tho 
Anglican  Horvice  was  connived  at  and  continued  through  tlio 
commonwealth  period,  wliilc  non-conformists  were  unmolested. 
The  direction  of  Church  affairs  was  left  to  the  people,  and 
in  relation  thereto  hut  two  laws  were  passed,  in  1625  and 
1657.'  The  one  ordci-ed  that  tithes  in  a  vacant  parish  should 
be  paid  to  the  county  court.  Tlie  ot!ier  formally  committed 
to  the  vciitriefi  and  people  the  cure  of  eeclesiasticul  affairs,  an 
act  which  would  possibly  have  soon  issued  in  an  entire  sepa- 
ration of  Church  from  Sluto.  bad  not  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom  put  an  end  to  ilj)  validity. 

Tho  liberalizing  tendency  of  tlie  period,  however,  waa  Quokan. 
not  universal,  and  in  1669  Virginia  ranged  herself  with 
MassachusettH  and  New  York  in  poreecuting  Quakers.  The 
strange  zeal  which  brought  the  early  followers  of  Fox  into 
every  place  where  a  chance  of  persecution  offered,  led  some 
uf  their  number  to  Virginia,  where  at  once  they  were  pro- 
Boribed.  Wo  have  no  such  detailed  account  of  proceedings 
against  tbem  as  exists  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts,  but 
tho  laws  to  suppress  them  were  surpassed  in  severity  by 
the  UDrlbcrn  colony  only  in  its  imposition  of  the  death  pen- 
alty. In  1629^  the  legislature  enacted  its  lirst  law  against 
the  sect.  Not  anticipating  their  coming,  as  did  Massachu- 
setts, Vii'ginia  waited  until  the  arrival  of  the  dreaded 
Rgit,itors.  Then  the  house  of  burgesses  proceeded  against 
"that   unreasonable  and  turbulent  sort  of  people,  com  only 

'Burke,  Virginia.  11,00;  Andorson,  Colonial  Church,  II,  ISUIGB. 
•  Hening,  I,  *1XI,  483.  •  /ftftt.  I,  631. 
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called  Quakers."  Shipmasters  were  forbidden  to  bring  them 
to  the  colony  under  a  penalty  of  XIOO.  The  same  penalty 
was  ordered  for  any  person  "entertaining"  any  Quaker. 
No  person  could  publiah  or  dispose  of  their  books.  All  mem- 
berti  of  the  sect  in  the  colony  were  to  be  arrested  and  impris- 
oned until  "they  abjure  the  country,"  and  then  were  to 
depart  with  all  speed  and  not  return  again. ^  If  banished 
Quakei^  should  return,  they  were  to  be  punished  as  "con- 
temnei-8  of  Uie  law  and  magistrates,"  and  if  they  should  be 
"  a  third  time  so  audacious  and  impudent  as  to  return  hither," 
they  were  "  to  bo  proceeded  against  as  felons." 

That  was  what  Virginia  had  to  say  to  Quakers  under  the 
commonwealth.  Under  the  Restoration,  when  Berkeley  had 
returned  as  governor,  the  repressive  laws  were  retlnacted, 
though  with  somewhat  less  severe  penalties.*  In  1661  it  was 
ordered  that  Quakers  not  attending  the  Church  service  should 
be  fined  "  under  the  statute  23''  Elizabeth  "  ;  and  any  person 
attending  a  Quaker  meeting  should  be  fined  one  hundred 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Again,  in  1663,  the  act  of  1669  was 
substantially  repassed,  with  the  substitution  of  tobacco  for 
pounds  sterling  in  the  description  of  penally.  The  failure 
of  a  magistrate  to  enforce  the  taw  was  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco. 

Tliis  clause  of  urgency  on  the  magistrates  is  a  clear  indica- 
tion that  the  practical  severity  of  proceedings  against  the 
Quakers  was  relaxing;  of  which  the  act  gives  another  token 
in  a  clause  j>ermttting  the  release  of  Quakers  on  giving 
security  not  to  assemble  to  worship.  It  shows  that  the  au- 
thorities, however  ho.stile  in  feeling  to  the  sect,  had  recog- 
DLced  the  fact  that  their  exclusion  from  the  colony  liad  become 
impossible.' 

>  Under  this  law  William  Robinson,  who  wu  soon  aJcerwerd  hanged  At 
BoMon,  was  imprisoned  for  several  moutha. 

■  Heniug,  U,  48,  181,  ise. 

•  Of  tills  boslile  feeling  the  honae  of  bnrgeMM  gavu  a  ahurp  exhibition  In 
IhelT  ti^atmpnt  of  John  rort«r,  the  lueiuber  tram  Norfolk.  He  opposed  the 
act  of  10611,  and  the  bouse  promptly  vncated  hla  eent,  '-tor  being  loving  to 
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But  the  Quakers  held  tlieir  ground,  though  with  manj^  vex- 
ations for  some  years.  Eapecially  did  the  petulant  Berkeley 
endeavor  to  make  things  unpleasant  for  them.'  A  largo 
number  of  them  were  from  time  to  time  ari'aigned  and  Onod. 
One  of  them,  Owen,  said,  "Tender  conscienceH  must  obey 
the  law  of  God,  however  they  suffer  " ;  to  bo  met  by  Berke- 
ley with  the  reply,  "  There  is  no  toleration  for  wicked  con- 
sciences." In  1672  William  Edmundson  sought  from  Berke- 
ley a  kinder  treatment  of  the  Friends,  but  could  obtain  no 
satisfaction.  On  his  complaining  to  Major  Guneral  Bennett 
thfit  the  governor  "was  very  peeviiih  and  brittle,"  the  Gen- 
eral a»ked,  "Did  he  call  you  dog,  rogue?" — "No,"  said 
Edmuudson.  "Then,"  was  the  reply,  "you  took  him  in  hia 
best  liutnor,  those  being  Ins  usual  terms  when  he  is  very 
augry ;  for  lie  is  an  enemy  to  every  appearance  of  good." 

After  Berkeley's  time  we  read  of  no  further  molestation  of 
the  Quakers,  though  it  was  not  until  the  next  century  that 
they  obtained  from  legislation  that  relief  in  the  matter  of 
tithes,  oaths,  and  military  service,  which  tlieir  consciences 
demanded.*  It  is  notable  that  the  final  act  of  exemption 
from  all  proscriptive  penalties,  an  act  which  classes  them 
with  the  .Mennonites  as  "those  peaceable  and  industrious 
people,"  was  not  passed  until  1783. 

The  Restoration  put  an  end  to  the  qualiHed  liberty  which  The 
the  commonwealth  had  allowed  in  Virginia,  and   Berkeley         *"*  ""^ 
returned    to   his   government   fully  prepared   to   assert  the 
claims  of  the  Church  of  England.     His  instrucLions  from  the 
king  enjoined  him  to  "special  care  that  the  Common  Prayer, 


the  Quakers."  Sach  a  proceeding  loolw  liko  a  hlgh-hauded  Interference 
with  the  Umlied  Ubirt;  uf  debate  which  obtjiSned  In  doUborailvc  bmlles  nf 
thr  d»y,  bu[  ii  is  pmbiible  tiial  Porlcr  had  given,  outside  o(  the  house,  oiiier 
evIdMicc  of  trlundlliieM  U)  tlio  iiro8cribed  se«t.  Va  bin  piirKnllin  ha  wiu 
oflBTCd  tli«  oalln  of  altceSnncu  und  nupremaoy  and  he  reluaetl  tbem,  lo  be  at 
onc«  cxpolled. 

I  Bkacrott,  United  SlaM,  U,  SOI. 

>  n«nlns,  SlatuUt,  lU,  299;  Vin,  342;  TX,  34;  X,  201,  314,  331,  392, 
417 ;  U,  Soi,  G03. 
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as  now  established,  be  read  each  Sunday  and  Holy  Day,  and 
the  blessed  Sacraments  administered  auoordiiig  to  tlie  Riyht* 
of  the  Church  of  England."  He  was  ordered  to  care  foi'  tlie 
Churches,  and  have  more  built ;  to  see  also  thai  the  ministuiii 
were  supported,  homes  built  for  them  with  glebes  of  one 
hundred  acres  each.'  In  edifying  contrast  witb  the  usual 
intent  of  the  establishment,  and  also  with  the  legi^lalioa 
immediately  enacted  in  the  colony,  the  king's  instructions 
furtJier  declared:  "and  because  we  are  willing  to  give  all 
possible  encouragement  to  persons  of  different  pei-suasions  in 
mattci^  of  Religion  to  transport  themselves  thither  witli  their 
Block,  You  are  not  to  suffer  any  mnu  to  be  molested  or  dis* 
quieted  in  the  exercise  of  his  Ueligion,  so  he  Iw  eoutent  with 
a  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoying  it,  and  not  giving  therein 
offence  or  scandall  to  the  Government." 

Berkeley,  it  would  seem,  considered  that  to  himaelf,  as  the 
government,  any  non-Anglican  worship  was  so  great  an  of- 
fenee  as  to  negative  all  the  tolerance  of  bis  instructions.  His 
first  legislation  in  1601'  eTia<.:ted  stringt-nt  laws.  The  old 
law  of  1642  was  revived,  and  to  it  were  udiled  requirements, 
thai  "the  whole  lilui-gy  of  tlie  Church  of  England  should  be 
thorouffhly  read  every  Sunday";  that  the  ministei's  should 
preach  every  Sunday,  and  administer  the  Lord's  Supper  at 
least  twice  a  year,  and  that  no  catechiism  should  be  used 
other  than  that  appointed  by  the  canons.  Another  law  de- 
clared that  no  miuist«n>,  "  but  such  as  were  ordained  by  soma 
Bishop  in  Englanil,"  could  be  allowed  in  the  colony.  All 
others  wore  to  be  sent  away.  Still  another  statute  limited 
the  right  of  performing  the  marriage  service  to  ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  declared  the  children  of  mar- 
riages by  other  ministers  illegitimate.  In  the  following  year 
the  legislature  vented  its  wrath  against  the  "many  achis- 
matical  persons,  so  averse  to  the  established  religion  and  so 

>  Vtrginta Hiitorieat  Socfeiy,  Jul;,lB9S,  p.  IG ;  Andersoii,  CotonUil  Church, 
II.  MS. 

1  Ueuing,  II,  40,  iT,  49. 
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ad  with  the  uew-faugled  conceita  of  their  own  heretical 
rentions,  as  to  refuse  to  have  their  childieu  baptized." 
Then  followed  peuiUtieH  for  such  refusal,  aud  it  was  ordered 
that  no  iio»-con  for  mist  could  teach,  eveu  in  imvate,  under 
[laiii  of  biuiishiimnt.'  The  smne  session  made  a  new  vestry 
law,  constitutjiig  ft  vestry  of  twelve  in  each  parUh,  giving 
power  to  levy  all  taxes,  and  also  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  their 
own  body.  Thus  "the  control  passes  from  the  parish  to  ft 
close  corporation  which  the  parish  could  neither  alter  nor 
direct." 

These  severe  measures  reinstated  higotry  in  gieater  force 
than  it  had  ever  held  in  Virginia,  and  many  of  the  more 
liberal  minded,  specially  from  the  Puritans  iu  Nansemond, 
went  over  into  North  Carolina,  This  with  the  previous 
departure  of  Puritans  to  Maryland,  estimated  (probably  over- 
estimated) by  Howison  as  to  the  number  of  one  tliousand, 
roactud  on  the  colony  to  its  very  serious  moral  and  religious 
Ion.  All  accounts  agree  that  tlie  condition  of  religious 
affairs  was  dcploi-able.  Besides  the  departure  of  the  non- 
conformist element,  two  other  causes  of  this  condition  are 
noted.  The  one  was  the  peculiar  character  of  settlement,  Boatt«r«d 
not  in  towns  and  villages,  but  on  large  plantations.  The 
planter  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  wide  tract,  surrounded  by 
bis  family  aud  servants,  with  no  neighbors  within  miles. 
tVequent  social  or  religious  gatherings  were  difficult.  The 
Church  thus  suffered,  and  the  people  were  largely  strangers 
to  its  services,  with  the  consequences  of  much  dissoluteness 
of  life- 

The  pamphlet,  Jlrginia's  Cure : '  Diacoverin^  the  true 
ground  of  that  ehurefCt  unkappinfm,  and  the  only  true  Remedy. 
Prttented  to  tht  BUhop  of  London^  1661,  enlarges  on  the 
evils  of  this  scattered  condition.  It  calls  this  "settling 
remote  from  the  Church"  by  the  hard  name  of  "Sacrilege,"' 
as  causing  "the  Sin  of  robbing  God  of  his  Publick  Worahip 
and  Sernce  in  the  House  of  Prayer."     It  further  complains 

>  Bancroft,  United  Slaltt,  II,  SOI.  *  Fonw,  SUlorioat  TVacU,  III. 
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of  great  dutititution  of  Churches  and  ministers,  tbnt  many 
parishes  were  without  Oiiirch  huildiugs,  and  that  not  moro 
than  onc-fiflh  of  the  parishes  ivere  suppliud  with  minbtors. 
As  to  the  reinudj',  the  "  Cure  "  desired  more  and  bettor  miuis- 
tois,  with  a  bishop  to  diroct  them.  This  iippcara  to  be  the 
first  outcry  for  an  Amt-ricau  episcopate  so  frL-qu«ntly  heard  in 
after  years.  It  is  echoed  in  this  same  year,  16G1,  by  the 
Rev.  Philip  Mallory,  who  was  sent  to  England  to  ohtain 
assistance  for  the  Virginia  Churches,  and  insisted  that  the 
government  should  "send  a  bishop  so  soon  as  there  should 
be  a  city  for  a  see."  ' 

But  tlie  most  baleful  influence  was  in  the  moral  character 
of  most  of  the  ministers  in  the  colony.  The  majority  were 
men  of  disrepute  in  England  who  had  emigrated  to  Virginia, 
either  to  reti-ieve  tlieir  reputation  or  to  indulge  their  vices 
unchecked.  They  were  profane  swearers,  brawlei-s,  drunk- 
ards, gamblers,  and  licentious.  Tliia  stiameful  character 
received  statutory  recognition  in  the  laws  of  1G69  and  1705" 
against  infidelity,  blasphemy,  swearing.  Sabbath-breaking, 
adultery,  etc.,  which  sijecially  provided  that  "clergymen 
guilty  of  any  of  these  crimes  "  were  not  to  be  exempted  from 
the  penalties  of  the  law  1  To  suppose  tJiat  the  moral  character 
of  the  clergy  did  not  give  reason  for  that  provision,  changes 
the  statute  into  a  monstrous  and  gratuitous  insult  to  the 
Cfauixih  and  its  ministry,  — an  impossible  thing  for  a  legisla- 
ture imbued  with  reverence  for  the  Church  and  its  orders. 

Morgan  Godwyn,  in  the  letter  to  Berkeley  already  quoted, 
wrote,  "  Two  thirds  of  the  preachers  are  made  up  of  leaden 
lay  priests  of  the  vestry's  ordination,  and  are  both  the  shame 
and  grief  of  the  rightly  ordained  clergy  Iiere."^  This  God- 
wyn was  a  clergyman,  who  spent  some  time  in  Virginia  and 
addressed  the  Bishops  of  England  praying  for  a  godly  minis- 
try. That  address  is  lost.  Godwyn  was  called  by  the  Vii"- 
ginia  agents  in  London,  "an  inoonsiderable  wreteh,"  but  an 

»  Campbell,  KfrpJuto.  p.  261.  »  lleiiluy,  lU,  171.  368. 

'CniiiijUill,  Virginia,  p.  278. 
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abundance  of  other  proof  shows  thnt  his  testimonj  in  regard 
to  the  Virginift  clergy  is  not  to  be  invalidated. 

Hammond's  famous  Ltah  and  Rachel,  or  Two  Fruitful 
iSiVcra,  Vir(/inta  and  Maryland  (London,  1656),'  uses 
strong  language.  SpiMiking  of  the  eEForta  to  obtain  ministers 
from  England,  it  says,  *'  But  Virginia  savoring  not  hand* 
somely  in  England,  very  few  of  good  conversation  would 
adventure  thither  (as  thinking  it  a  place  wherein  surely 
the  fear  of  God  waa  not),  yet  many  came,  such  as  wore 
Black  CoatA,  and  could  babble  in  a  Pulpit,  roare  in  n  Tavern, 
exact  from  their  Parishioners,  and  rather  by  their  dissolute- 
ness destroy,  than  feed,  their  Flocks."  The  pamphlet  further 
saj-s  that  some  of  these  reprobate  persons  were  by  the 
authorities  "questioned,  silenced,  and  forced  to  depart  the 
country." 

That  such  charges  were  just  is  further  indicated  by  the 
acknowledgments  of  men  with  every  inducement  to  prove 
'^em  slanderous,  if  such  proof  were  possible.  Thus  Ander- 
son, a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  an  historian 
giving  many  instances  of  special  pleading  for  the  claims  and 
honor  of  the  Church,  writing  of  tlie  sad  condition  of  the  Vir- 
ginia establishment,'  says,  "  Endowments  by  the  Colonial 
Legislature  only  magnified  the  evil.  They  bribed  to  indo- 
lence ministerB  already  settled  in  the  province  and  attracted 
fiY>m  the  mother  country  others,  who  had  long  been  a  reproach 
to  it.  .  .  .  Not  a  few  of  the  clergy  remained  steadfast,  .  .  . 
irorthy,  prudent,  and  pious,  meeting  with  the  love,  respect, 
id  encouragement  that  such  men  may  deserve  to  expect.  But 
,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  exceptions  to  the  general 
er  of  the  clergy." 

To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  Meade,"  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  1829-1862:  "Immense  were  the  diEBculties  in 
getting  a  full  supply  of  ministers  of  any  character ;  and  of 

'  Force,  mnnrkal  TrafU,  Tit. 

*  BMoty  of  Colonial  Clturrh.  Ill,  S17,  221. 

'  <W<t  ChuTrhet  and  FamUtet  of  Virginia,  pp.  11-18 ;  Hening,  II.  167. 
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tboBB  who  came  bow  few  were  faithful  and  duly  qualified  for 
tiis  station !  .  .  .  It  is  a  well  eatabliithed  fact  tliat  some,  who 
were  discarded  from  tlie  English  Church,  yet  obtained  livings 
in  Virginia.  •  .  .  There  was  not  only  defective  preaching, 
but  most  exHl  living  among  the  clergy.  .  .  .  One  of  them 
was  for  years  pi-eeident  of  a  jockey  club ;  another  fought  a 
duel  in  sight  of  the  very  Church  iu  which  ho  h.id  performed 
the  solemn  oHicea  of  religion :  another  quancled  with  his 
vostiy  violently,  and  on  the  next  Sunday  preached  from  the 
worila  of  Nchcmifth, '  And  I  coiit*?ndcd  with  them,  and  cursed 
them,  and  »mota  curlaiu  of  thum,  and  plucked  oEE  their 
hair.'" 

Governor  Berkeley's  tcatimouy  in  the  matter  has  been  fre- 
quently quoted  nnd  is  not  to  bo  set  down  to  his  conHtitutional 
bile.  It  is  in  his  official  reply  to  the  annual  "Inquiries"  of 
1671  horn  the  home  government  aa  to  the  state  of  the 
province,  and  reads,  "  As  to  religious  teaching  —  Wo  havo 
48  parishes  and  our  ministers  are  welt  jiaid,  and  by  my 
conoent  should  be  better,  if  they  would  pray  oftener  and 
preach  leas.  But  as  of  all  other  commodities,  so  of  this,  the 
woret  are  sent  us,  and  we  liad  few  tliat  we  could  boast  of 
Binoe  the  persecution  in  Cromwell's  tiranny  drove  divers 
worthy  men  hither." 

The  sole  purpose  in  noting  this  degeneracy  in  the  Virginia 
clergy  is  to  mark  it  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  question  of 
Church  and  State.  Accounts  agree  that  the  moral  condition 
of  th«  people  genentlly  was  not  of  a  high  order,  but  even 
loose  laymen  object  to  clergyuien  whose  morals  are  no  better 
than  their  own.  Says  Me^ide,  "It  is  not  wonderful  that  dis- 
affection should  take  place,  and  dissent  begin."  Long  before 
the  fall  of  the  establishment  in  Virginia,  the  immense  majority 
of  the  people  were  dissontcns,  many  of  thom  alienated  from 
the  Episcopal  Church  by  this  condition  of  its  clergy. 

Another  less  direct  means  may  be  found  in  the  govern- 
mental restrictions  on  intellectual  life.  Schools  were  rari- 
ties, and  printing  was  forbidden.     Commissary  Blair  found 
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immense  difBcuUy  In  founding  his  collogo  at  Willinmsbnrg. 
BeikWey,  in  the  nbove-quotcd  reply,  exults  over  the  lack: 
"But  I  thank  God"  —  it  ia  a  conaolation  to  him  for  the 
imiiioritlity  of  llie  clei'gy  —  "there  are  no  free  schools  nor 
printing;  and  I  hope  we  BhaJl  not  have  these  hundred  yeara  : 
for  learning  has  brought  disobedience  and  lieresy  ami  sects 
into  the  world,  and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  best  government.  God  keep  us  from  both  I "  la 
1682  Governor  Culpepper  and  the  council  had  before  them  a 
certain  John  Buckner,  who  had  I>een  guilty  of  piiittiiig  the 
laws  of  1660,  and  commanded  lum  not  to  print  aiiythingi 
The  first  evidence  of  printing  thereafter  in  Virginia  was  in 
the  Itevieed  Laws,  edition  of  1733.'  In  1683  Loi-d  Howard 
of  Kfiinghara  succeeded  Culpepper  in  Virginia,  and  the  royal 
instructions  commanded  him  to  "allow  no  person  to  use  a 
printing  press  on  any  occasion  whatsoever,"' 

In  tlie  year  following  the  arrival  of  a  governor,  whose 
inntructhvii  wore  so  narrow,  there  came  into  Virginia  the 
man  whose  influence  in  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  in  the 
colonics  must  be  reckoned  as  second  to  that  of  but  few  others. 
This  was  Francis  Makemie,  the  iirst  Presbyterian  minister  in  KUkcmla. 
America.  Born  and  educated  in  Ireland,  he  was  ordained  in 
1681  by  the  presbytery  of  Laggan  to  missionary  work  in  the 
coloniea.  He  went  first  to  Uarbadoes  and  soon  thereafter 
came  to  Virginia.  He  settled  in  Accomnc,  where  was  hia 
home  until  his  death  in  1708.  A  man  of  great  devotion  and 
ooui-age,  he  not  only  lalmred  diligently  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  hnnic,  but  ahn  spent  much  time  in  preaching  toui-s, 
extending  them  into  Cai'olina,  and  so  far  north  as  Nevf  York. 
It  was  in  the  latter  colony  that  those  experiences  were  suf- 
fered, which  gave  luin  liis  liigh  place  in  the  history  of  religious 
freedom,  and  which  will  be  detailed  when  we  come  to  tell  the 
Btoiy  of  that  province.  He  "durst  not  deny  preaching  and 
hoped  he  never  should,  while  it  was  wanting  and  desired."' 

■  Bcuiog,  II,  618.  *  Anderson.  Colonial  ChurcA,  11,  SM. 
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In  Virginia  he  suffered  many  annoyaoces  from  the  authorities, 
hut  does  not  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  any  severity.  He 
was  the  ^t  dissenting  minister  in  Virginia  to  obtain  b  cer- 
tificate under  the  English  toleration  act  of  1689,  wherewith 
William  and  Mary  signalized  their  accession  to  the  throne. 
Together  with  this  certificate  Makemie  ohtained  licenses  for 
two  houses  in  Accomac  as  places  of  dissenting  worship,  to 
which  still  another  was  added  by  1704.^ 
Toiantioo  The  Virginia  legislature  was  most  grudgingly  compelled 
to  recognize  the  toleration  act.  Its  first  certificate,  that  to 
Makemie,  was  not  issued  until  1699 ;  and  in  after  years,  as 
will  presently  appear,  every  new  variety  of  religious  worship 
was  forced  to  extort  its  rights  under  the  act,  by  dint  of  much 
effort  and  clamor,  and,  at  times,  of  great  suffering.  Kotwith- 
fitanding  this,  Beverly  states  that  "liberty  of  conscience  is 
given  to  all  other  congregations  pretending  to  Christianity, 
on  condition  that  they  submit  to  the  parish  dues."^ 

In  the  following  years,  some  exemptions  from  this  condi- 
tion were  granted,  because  of  special  infiuence  and  spasms 
of  unwonted  legislative  clemency.  Many  of  the  Huguenot 
refugees  found  their  way  to  the  colonies,  and  a  number  of 
those  who  came  to  Virginia  were  in  1700  organized  by  the 
governor  and  council  into  "The  Huguenot  Parish  of  King 
William  " ;  of  which  parish  it  was  ordered  that  "  the  inhabit- 
ants be  left  at  their  own  liberty  to  agree  with  and  pay  their 
minister,  as  the  circumstances  will  permit." "  In  1730,  through 
the  infiuence  of  Governor  Spotswood,  the  same  exemption 
was  granted  to  the  German  Lutherans  of  Germanna.  But 
these  favors  were  quite  exceptional,  and  it  does  not  appear 


I  Beverl;  ia  bia  Hittory  of  Virginia^  in  an  amnsing  effort  to  apologize  for 
this  Buccess  of  diuenten,  remarks  :  "Those  counties,  where  the  PreBbjte- 
riao  meetJDgs  are,  produce  very  mean  tobacco,  and  for  that  i«Mon  can  not 
get  an  orthodox  minister  to  stay  amongst  them;  but  vhenerer  they  could 
the  people  very  orderly  went  to  Choich." 

»  HiOorg  of  Virginia,  p.  226. 
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that  the  other  dissenters  were  relieved  of  Church  rates  antil 
the  Revolution  brought  the  fall  of  the  estabUshmeut. 

For  many  years,  indeed,  though  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  were  averse  to  the  established 
Church,  there  was  yet  little  growth  of  dissenting  bodies. 
Most  of  the  aversion  was  due  to  irreligion,  rather  than  to 
any  force  of  conscience  or  desire  for  non-con  forming  worship. 
There  was  great  neglect  of  worship,  and  the  legislature  vas 
almost  yearly  exerting  itself  to  force  the  people  to  attend 
services  and  to  bring  their  children  for  baptism.  Acts  were 
multiplied  to  this  end,  and  to  create,  divide,  and  unite 
parishes,  in  order  to  facilitate  attendance  on  the  established 
Church.'  There  was  a  strenuous  governmental  effort  to 
counteract:  first,  the  dissent  of  indifference  ;  and  second,  the 
spiritual  dissent  of  the  Presbyterian  revival. 

In  1702,  there  were  reported  forty-nine  parishes  with  thirty- 
four  ministers,  three  Quaker  Meetings,  and  three  Presbyterian 
congregations.  Beyond  tliese  small  numbers  dissenting  bodies 
did  not  greatly  increase  until  the  fifth  decade  of  the  century, 
and  Governor  Spotswood  was  able  to  write  his  famous  report 
of  1710;^  "This  government  is  in  perfect  peace  and  tian- 
quillity,  under  due  obedience  to  royal  authority  and  a  gentle- 
manly conformity  In  the  Church  of  England.' 

Occasionally  there  arose  a  desire  for  old-time  pereecution. 
In  1722  the  grand  jury  made  thirteen  presentmenti*  of 
absentees  from  divine  service.  At  the  same  court  Messrs. 
Mosley  and  Shelton  were  tried  for  baptizing  a  child,  and 
required  to  give  bonds  for  good  behaviour,  in  default  of 
which  tliey  were  thrawn  into  jail  and  condemned  to  suffer 
thirty-one  stripes,  "  16  in  the  evening  and  15  in  the 
morning."' 

Meanwhile  there  was  a  continual  influx  of  elements  of 
population  which  were  eventually  to  bring  the  establishment 

>  Hflnlnfr,  SutuUi,  Vols.  rV-VIH,  paulm. 

•  Bancroft,  tfnUed  Slatts.  lU,  20. 
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SkpUau.  to  grief.  In  1714,  a  email  nnmber  of  English  Baptisto  settled 
in  the  southeaatern  part  of  the  province;  and  thirty  years 
later  a  larger  number  came  to  the  northwestern  part  and 
settled  in  the  region  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  These  immignitions 
do  not  seem  to  have  aroused  the  immediate  opposition  of  the 
government-^  It  was  not  until  the  veiy  end  of  tho  colonial 
period  that  the  Virginia  Baptists  were  driven  to  tight  their 
noble  battle  for  liberty  of  worship. 

otbnMcu.  In  1729  began  the  immigration  of  sturdy  Scotch  Irish  — 
almost  to  a  man  Fresbj'terian  —  which  peopled  much  of  the 
mountain  regions  about  the  head-wiiters  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Rappahannock,  and  the  James.'  To  them  were  added  many 
Germans,  Luthoriin  and  Reformed,  first  from  the  Palatinate 
and  then  from  Pennsylvania.  These  Irish  and  Germans 
were  fortunate  in  their  location,  so  far  as  concerned  their 
freedom  of  religion.  Their  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment served  to  obscure  the  offence  of  their  non-conformity, 
while  the  government  was  anxious  to  have  the  frontier 
settled,  as  a  "  Barrier"  against  Indian  attack,  without  close 
scrutiny  into  the  religious  preferences  of  the  settlet^. 

Mctbodiiu.  Somewhat  later  the  MeUiodists  began  to  coino  into  the 
colony,  tltough  they  are  not  to  be  classed  among  the  non- 
confonnists  or  the  stnigglei's  for  religious  liljeity.  As  in 
England,  so  in  Virginia,  they  avowed  their  adherence  to  tho 
established  Church  and,  though  they  instituted  an  order  of 
lay  preacliers,  they  insisted  on  the  administration  of  ordi- 
nances by  the  hands  of  the  regular  clergy.  Tliey  met  with 
no  opposition  from  the  Vii^nia  government,  but  identilied 
themselves  with  the  attabliahment,  thus  procuring  t«  them- 
selves no  small  portion  of  odium  in  the  Revolution,  as  tnries 
in  politics  and  opponents  to  full  freedom  of  worship.*  It 
was  because  of  this  cordial  regard  between  the  Methodists 

TThiieiieid.    and  the  establishment  that  Whitefield  was  permitted  to  freely 

'  Cftmpbel!,  Virginia,  p.  653  ;  Howison,  VIrgtnia,  U,  100. 
»  Foote,  Skrterui  af  Virginia,  p.  (19. 
•  Campbell,  Virginia,  p,  Wi, 
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preach  in  Virginia,  during  his  visits  to  America ;  and  it  is  to 
be  iioled  that  ho  so  preached  on  the  special  invitation  of 
Commissary  Blair,  the  representative  in  Virginia  of  the  bishop 
of  London,  to  whom  the  care  of  t)iu  colonial  Church  had  been 
committed  by  the  government.'  To  this  pi-cacbing  of  White- 
field  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  an  indirect  influence  in 
widening  tbo  limits  of  liberty.  Its  Htraightforward  gospel 
teaching  and  it*  fci-vcnt  eloquence  made  a  profound  impres- 
sion in  Virginia,  as  in  other  colonies,  powerfully  aiding  in 
the  introduction  of  a  better  moral  and  religious  life. 

Among  its  moat  nottible  immediate  offecta  was  the  almost 
dramatic  movetnent  in  wbicb  Morris  and  Winston  were  the 
principal  figures.  While  tliere  is  no  record  that  these  men 
Far  came  into  personal  contact  with  the  great  preacher,  we 
may  take  it  as  beyond  doubt  that  they  received  tlieir  religious 
impulse  from  bis  work.  With  a  few  neighboring  families  in 
Hanover  County,  they  withdrew  themselves  from  the  services 
of  the  established  Church,  and  met  at  the  house  of  Monis  for 
wontliip.  As  their  numbers  grew,  Morris  built  a  reading- 
house  for  this  express  u-se. 

This  .Samuel  Morris  is  described  as  "  a  brick-layer,  of  singu-  Morris. 
lar  simplicity  of  character;  sincere,  devout,  earnest."'  He 
attempted  no  exei-cise  of  preaching,  hut  read  to  the  little  con- 
gregation from  such  religious  bf)okB  as  he  could  obtain  — 
the  Bible,  a  volume  of  Whitefield's  Sermous,  Luther's  Table* 
Talk  and  Commentary  on  Galatians.  The  leaders  of  the 
movement,  uniustructcd  in  mattei's  of  Church  polity  and  un- 
guided  by  any  minister,  were  at  a  loss  to  decide  what  to  call 
tJiemselves  by  way  of  religious  denomination,  and  from  their 
favorite  author  wore  at  first  disposed  to  assume  the  name  of 
Lutherans. 

These  iiTCgular  religious  services  soon  drew  the  attention 
of  the  autiiorities,  and  the  leadere  of  the  movement  wei-e 
summoned  to  answer  before  the  governor  and  council.    On 


I  Camphell,    ViTj/Ma,  p.  35fi, 

*  Ibtd.,  p.  438  i  fiowUon.  Virginia,  U,  170l 
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Govitriior 
Oooch. 


their  my  to  such  uiswer  Utej  found  a  copy  of  tbe  WesU 
tuinBter  Confession,  with  which  they  were  so  plea-sed  th«t 
they  adopted  it  as  their  own,  and  preaented  it  to  the  governor 
M  an  exhibition  of  their  creed  and  denomination.  This  book 
was  well  known  to  Governor  Gooch,  who  exclaimed,  "  TheM 
men  are  Preabj-tcnans,"  and  acknowledged  their  rights  under 
the  act  of  toleration. 

Gooch  was  a  man  of  unusual  liberality  of  feeling,  in  marked 
contrast  with  most  of  tlie  roy&\  governors.  A  letter  of  his  is  pre- 
served in  reply  to  one  from  the  synod  of  Philadelphia,  written 
in  1788  to  solicit  the  governor's  kindly  consideration  for  the 
Presbyterians  settled  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  province. 
To  this  the  governor  answered :  "  You  may  be  assured  no 
interference  shall  be  given  to  any  minister  of  their  profes- 
Bion,  who  shall  come  among  them,  eo  as  they  conform  them- 
selves  to  the  rules  prescribed  by  tbe  Act  of  Toleiation  in 
England."  '  In  the  opinion  of  Samuel  Davies,  bad  the  gov- 
ernor been  alone  in  power,  the  Presbyterians  of  Hanover 
would  have  suffered  little  annoyance.'  He  wrote:  "The 
Hon.  Sir  William  Gooch,  our  late  governor,  discovered  a 
ready  dinposition  to  allow  us  all  claimable  privileges,  and  the 
greatest  aversion  to  persecuting  measures ;  but,  considering 
the  shocking  reports  spread  abroad  concerning  us  by  officious 
malignant^,  it  is  no  great  wonder  the  council  discovered  a 
considerable  reluctance  to  tolerate  us.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this,  t  persuade  myself  that  they  would  have  shown  them- 
selves  the  guardians  of  our  legal  privileges." 

The  issue  of  this  first  action  of  the  authorities  seems  to 
have  been  without  oppression,  but  the  next  few  years  brought 
much  opposition,  aud  it  is  estimated  that  Morris  paid  more 

'  Took.  Sketfht*  of  Virginia,  p.  108.  Oooch  was  governor  (or  twenty-two 
years,  luid  retired  iu  1T4(>.  "  amid  ILc  regrets  uf  tlie  people.  NolwitliHtauil- 
fiig  Bumc  flDxiblllt]'  of  principle,  tie  WMeetimablQ  In  public  and  prirniF  ohor- 
scler.  KiR  capacity  nnd  intelligence  wore  of  a  lii|;h  order,  and  were  adompd 
by  unilorm  oouruwy  and  dignity  and  a  singular  amenity  of  maimers." 
(Campbell,  Jiittorg  of  Virginia,  p.  M8.) 

■Campbell.  Hi»luT<j  of  Viri^inUt,  p.  448. 
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than  twenty  fines  for  his  steadhat  adherence  to  the  new 
moTement.' 

On  the  recognition  of  their  rights  by  the  governor  the  Pwebytory. 
Hanover  people  at  once  declared  themselves  I'resbTterianii 
and  applied  to  the  synod  of  Philadelphia.  The  synod  put 
the  matter  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery  of  Newcastle, 
which  sent  William  Itobinaon  to  organize  a  Church  among 
them.  He  was  the  firat  non-Auglican  minister  to  preacb  in 
Hanover  County,  and  very  shortly  after  so  doing  he  was  ar- 
rested for  preaching  without  a  license  from  the  government; 
but  he  was  soon  released  and  permitted  to  continue  bia 
work. 

lu  the  next  year,  1745,  the  presbytery  sent  two  other  min- 
isters, John  Blnir  and  John  Roan,  the  latter  of  whom  was  A 
man  of  unwisdom,  and  whose  course  may  be  charged  n'ith 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  the  subsequent  annoyances 
suffered  by  the  Presbyterians.  Not  content  with  preachiug 
the  gospel,  Roan  went  out  of  his  way  to  assail  the  character 
of  the  established  clergy.  However  vulnerable  that  char- 
acter might  bo,  Roan*s  attack  was  both  unnecessary  and  im- 
poUttc.  The  consequence  was  natural  enough.  The  clergy 
were  roused  to  great  indignation,  intensifying  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  lately  tolerated  dissent.  Their  complaints,  to- 
gether with  many  "shocking  reports  of  officious  nialignants," 
were  hurried  to  the  governor,  whose  sympathy  was  excited 
for  the  regular  clergy :  for,  however  he  might  be  willing  to 
tolerate  an  orderly  dissent,  he  wa^  too  much  of  an  AngUcan 
to  permit  attacks  on  his  own  Church. 

Gooch  at  once  summoned  the  grand  jury  and  denounced 
Roan  and  Joshua  Morris,  in  whose  bouse  Ri^n  had  preached. 
In  his  charge  to  the  jury  tlie  governor  said,  "It  is  not  lib-  Sovrre 
evty  of  conscience,  but  freedom  of  speech,  they  ao  eaniestly  "'«••"'*•■ 
prosecute,  and  we  are  vei^*  sure  that  they  have  no  manner 
of  pretence  to  any  shelter  under  the  Acta  of  Toleration."' 

1  Roviwe,  nrginia,  II,  174. 

•Joote,  Skticha,  p.  130;  Burke,  Virginia,  m,  Ul. 
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The  grand  jury  found  a  true  bill,  and  tlie  case  wets  tried, 
vith  the  result  that  Morris  waa  heavily  finud  and  Roan,  who 
had  ded  to  Philadelphia,  was  exiled. 

The  sequence  to  tliis  trouble  was  continued  annoyance 
to  Uie  Presbyterians;  the  « utlioritieti,  with  the  exception  of 
Gooch,  making  use  of  every  opportunity  to  hamper  and  dis- 
turb. Thia  lhL^y  did  by  objuctiiig  to  licensefl  for  their  minis- 
ters, granting  some  only  after  much  struggle  and  refusing 
others  altogether;  by  making  much  question  also  about  the 
number  of  preaching  houses,  and  seizing  pi-oinptly  upon  the 
offence  of  preaching  in  a  house  not  licensed.  So  long  as 
Gooch  remained  governor,  he  acted  as  mediator  between  the 
Presbytorians  and  the  council,  but  for  a  few  years  after  his 
retirement  in  1749,  the  aew  movement  found  iteelf  "■  under 
the  harrow." 

The  man  who  exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  securing 
DavlM.  their  peaceful  enjoyment  of  toleration,  was  Samuel  Davies, 

than  whose  name  the  story  of  American  PreHbytoriauisni  pre- 
sents few  more  illustrious.  Born  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  in 
1723,  he  was  educated  in  Pennsylvania,  and,  on  his  ordina- 
tion at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  at  once  sent  by  the 
presbytery  to  Virginia.  In  1746  he  appeared  at  Williams- 
burg and  sought  a  license  to  preach  from  the  government, 
which  the  council  at  first  refused,  but  by  the  governor  were  per- 
suaded tograiit.1  With  the  license  Davies  went  to  Hiinover, 
"and  was  received  with  joy,  since  on  the  Sunday  before  a 
notice  had  been  fixed  on  Morris'  Reading  House  forbidding 
itinerant  preaching  and  warning  people  not  to  attend."  ' 

Davies  settled  near  the  Falls  of  the  James,  and  in  1748 

Rodg«n.        anoUier  minister,  John  Rodgers,  was  sent  by  the  presbytery 

to  join  him.     It  is  very  probable  tliat  Rodgers  ventured  to 

>  Campbell,  p.  448. 

'  01  DavlM  It  Is  Mid,  that  "  hi«  fervid  eloquence  utTHctAd  hrce  congmn- 
Uons,  Including  many  Churchmen."  "  Few  wLo  ever  lieard  iiiiii  preacli." 
■oysHowinon  (nutory  of  Vii-ffitiia.  II.  IBil)  -'ermld  entirely  reaint  his  iiifln- 
eoce."  rauick  U01U7  declared  ibat,  by  hearing  him  he  was  himaoU  Qral 
Uoght  what  aa  orator  should  he. 
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preach  without  first  obtaining  a  license,  for  such  accusation 
was  made  against  him  when  he  applied  for  goveriiuieiitnl 
permiiuiioQ.  Gooch  urged  the  Council  to  license  him,  but 
the  majority  refused,  saying,  "  We  have  Mr.  Rodgtrs  out, 
and  we  are  determined  to  keep  him  out."  Tliis  dtiteimina- 
tion  was  duubtlesa  due  to  the  ardent  opposition  of  some  of 
the  established  clergy,  who  followed  Davies  and  Rodgers  to 
Williamsburg,  to  combat  the  application.' 

It  ia  staled  that  Commissary  Blair  joined  Gooch  in  urging 
the  Council  to  give  the  license.  "The  young  men  iusisted 
that  they  had  asked  nothing  but  a  right,  and  not  u  privilege." 
But  the  eETort  failed,  and  Itodgers  was  forced  to  leave  the 
province,  entering  on  a  career  of  distinguished  usefulness  in 
the  north,  as  pastor  for  many  years  of  the  "  Brick  Church "' 
ill  New  York,  and  moderator  of  the  first  general  assembly 
in  America.' 

Davies  was  thus  loft  alone  in  Virginia,  and  presently  his 
foes  made  new  trouble  for  him  by  endeavoring  to  restrict  his 
labors.  It  was  a  necessity  of  labor  among  auch  a  widely  .tcat- 
tered  population  that  be  should  preach  in  many  different  ata* 
tions,  against  which  itineracy  the  legal  point  was  made  that 
his  license  allowed  him  to  preach  in  only  one  place  or  house. 
This  new  action  carried  liim  to  WillinuiBburg  again,  where  it 
was  sought  to  obtain  an  injunction  from  the  court  forbidding 
hi^  sctittered  ministrations.  Davies's  answer  contended  that 
his  course  was  jiistified  by  the  grants  of  the  toleration  act, 
and  the  case  turned  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
English  act  wns  of  force  in  Virginia.  The  celebrated  Peyton 
Raiidnlpli,  the  attomey-gpneral.  appeared  in  prosecution,  while 
Uavies  pleaded  his  own  cause,  the  court  gi-anting  his  request 

'  Foow  (SkfCchtg  of  Rryfnfii,  p.  IflSl  roIatcB  of  one  of  them,  lliat  lio  wa» 
•a  hiTiotiA  aiiJ  viiidietivo  &a  lo  extort  frnm  Oiwich  the  rebuke:  "  I  wa  •ur- 
prinrd  M  you  1  Tou  profp««  lo  be  a  luiiiEswr  of  Jpsoa  ChrJBt,  anil  yon  com* 
and  oomplnln  of  n  man  nnd  winh  mi?  lo  puniah  hicn,  (or  preaching  Ihe  goe- 
p*1,  For  dhftine,  Sir  1  Go  home  mil  mind  jour  own  linty.  For  »iich  con- 
duct you  dcwrvn  to  havn  your  gown  iitri(i|>ed  from  your  shoulden." 

'Spngue,  AntioXt  of  tht  Amtrican  PulpU. 
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to  be  Allowed  to  speak  with  some  surprise  that  he  should  ven< 
ture  to  cross  swords  witJi  bo  famous  au  advocate.  Not  only 
did  he  win  his  case,  but  he  astonished  his  auditors,  some 
of  whom  said,  "  The  attorney-general  has  met  his  match  to- 
Hmj."  In  1768  Duvies  visited  England  and  there  obtained 
from  Attorney-General  Nortliey  an  opinion  confirmatory  of 
his  own,  to  tlic  oETect  thnt  the  toleration  act  of  lC8d  had 
the  force  of  hivr  in  all  partii  of  the  British  dominions.  Thus 
the  Presbyterians  of  Virginia  secured  their  rights,  bo  far 
as  tlie  statute  did  allow.' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  result  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
test was  grateful  to  the  majority  of  the  people.   The  established 
ing        Church  was  steadily  losing  ground  in  their  affection  and  re- 
dlMffMUoD.  gpg(.5_     They  could  see  nothing  but  opprossion  in  forbidding 

tan  irregular  worship,  where  great  distances  made  attendance 
on  the  established  Church,  to  many  a  matter  of  much  diffi- 
culty, and  to  others  impossible.  At  tlie  same  time  the  failure 
of  BO  many  of  the  clergy  to  command  respect  still  further 
emphasized  their  alienation,  while  the  frequent  oppressive 
acts  of  the  autliorities  only  seived  to  nurture  a  growing 
popular  indignation. 

This  feeling  was  not  only  shared  by  the  common  people, 
but  found  expression  from  many  in  the  highest  circles  of  so- 
ciety. Some  of  them,  though  in  the  communion  of  the  estab- 
lished Church,  were  beginning  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
entire  system  of  union  between  religion  and  the  civil  power. 
Thus,  Lawrence  Washington  wrote  to  Governor  Dinwitldie :  * 
"It  has  boon  my  opinion,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be,  that 
restraints  on  conscience  are  cruel  in  regard  to  those  on  whom 
they  are  imposed,  and  injurious  to  the  country  imposing 
them." 

•  For  DaTica  himself,  who  had  thus  Tii!!antly  and  wtaely  been  their  cham- 
pion, he  leot^Ded  in  Virginia  only  n  few  yenra,  being  colled  U)  the  presidency 
o(  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  us  aucCMaor  to  Jonathan  Edwards.  Ula 
tenure  of  that  office  was  bul  for  eighieen  months,  nben  death  cut  short  hif 
aliigulaily  brilliant  life  ai  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.    (Sprague,  ^iinoti.) 

•  Camiibell,  rirui'wia.  P-  *63. 
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The  letter  had  special  reference  to  Germans  contemplating 
wtttemeDt  in  Virginia,  but  deterred  by  fear  of  the  eittaUijihcd 
Church.  Mr.  Washington  wanted  the  governor,  at  that  timo 
in  England,  to  secure  some  relief  for  tliem  from  the  govern- 
ment,  which  Dinwiddle  expressed  bla  doubts  of  obtairtlng, 
though  himself  in  favor  of  the  desired  exemption.  It  was 
not  until  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  that  Uie  relief  sought, 
of  exemption  from  Church  rates,  was  accorded  to  dissenters 
by  the  colonial  legislature.' 

Dinwiddie,  whose  advent  as  governor  was  hailed  by  Davies  DinwUdl*^ 
as  a  "  happy  omen,"  had  been  educated  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  had  sincere  regai-d  for  the  Presbyterians.  In  his 
office  of  governor  he  \vas  guilty  of  no  unfriendly  acts,  though 
he  concerned  himself,  as  his  duty  required,  in  the  direction 
of  nffairs  in  the  establishment.  Of  this  direction  two  curious 
incidents  are  preserved  in  his  own  letters.'  One  is  in  a  letter 
to  St.  Anne's  Parish,  December  13,  1751,  presenting  "the 
Bearer,  the  Itev.  Mr.  John  Ramsay  —  I  desire  that  you  will 
receive  and  Entertain  him  as  your  Pastor."  The  other  is  a 
letter  to  the  bishop  of  London,  September  12,  1757.  in  which 
the  governor  gives  an  account  of  a  recent  trial  of  a  clergyman 
for  immorality  and  "  monstrous  crimes."  The  trial  was  before 
the  governor  and  council  and  was  really  an  ecclesiastical 
trial,  for  the  man,  having  been  found  guilty,  waa  by  the 
governor  deposed  from  the  ministry  and  not  otherwise 
punished. 

The  occurrence  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  with  its  ex- 
citements and  alarms,  so  occupied  the  minds  of  the  government 
that  attention  to  Church  affairs  made  in  its  period  but  few 
notes  in  legislation.  Nor  do  the  courts  seem  to  have  bestowed 
much  regard  upon  the  continually  increasing  number  of  dis- 
senters, who  were  practically  left  to  follow  their  preferences 
without  molestation.  Only  two  acts  of  the  legislature  during 
that  period  call  for  remark. 


I  Heiiiiig.  IX.  I6t. 

■  Virginia  aittorieal  OoUteUM,  OI,  U ;  IV,  4M. 
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Act. 


_F»pi«ta.  One  is  the  act  of  1756,'  "for  Disarming  Papists."    All 

Papists  vrere  requir«d  to  surrender  their  arms  aud  ammuni- 
tion, on  penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment,  the  loss  of 
their  arms,  and  fine.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  measure, 
like  a  similar  proposition  in  Pennsylvania,  was  more  |>olitical 
than  religions.  The  act  observed  that  the  "  Papists  were 
dangerous  at  tliis  time  "  of  Tvar  with  their  fellow-religionists. 
This  does  not  explain  anothercurious  clause  of  the  act,whioIi 
forbade  a  Papist  to  keep  a  horse  "above  the  value  of  £5,  on 
pain  of  forfeiture."  Only  a  desire  to  annoy  would  seem  to 
account  for  that  provision. 
The  other  piece  of  legislation  to  be  noted  is  tlieact  of  1758, 
o-PsDn;  called  the  "Two-Penny  Act,"  whicli  stands  in  the  history  as 
having  a  powerful  influence  lending  both  to  religious  dises- 
tablisbment  and  to  political  independence.  It  should  be 
prtimised  that  a  law  of  1748  had  fixed  tlie  minister's  salary  at 
sixteen  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco.  At  the  ordinary  price 
of  tobacco  at  six  pence  per  pound,  this  made  the  ministerial 
stipend  exactly  .£400. 

In  1755,  and  the  following  year,'  the  tobacco  crop  failed 
through  drought,  while  the  heavy  taxes  incident  to  the 
French  war  had  added  to  the  financial  burdens  of  the  people. 
Many  complaints  of  tlie  situation  were  carried  to  tlie  legisla- 
ture, and  that  body  in  1758  enacted  a  law,  "to  run  for  ten 
months,"  that  all  debts  payable  in  tobacco  could  be  paid, 
eitlier  in  tobacco,  or  in  money  at  the  rale  of  eighteen  shillings 
and  eight  pence  prr  one  Imndred  pounds  of  tobacco.  This 
reduced  the  price  of  tobacco,  for  the  purpose  of  debt  paying, 
to  two  pence  per  pound,  and  struck  two-thirds  from  the  min- 
isterial salaiy.  The  act  did  not  discriminate  against  the 
clergy,  but  applied  to  "all  debts  payable  in  tobacco,"  yet  it 
affected  the  clergy  more  disastrously  than  others  ;  for,  while 
afterward  other  contracts  could  be  made  on  a  money  basiSf 

1  Henlng,  Scalutti,  VH,  8S. 

«CaiDi)btII,  Virginia,  pp.  607-6U;  Foolo,  Sketehei,  p.  ITl ;  Hawks, 
KecUilaatical  ContribWiom,  I,  120-120. 
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the  clerical  contract  was  by  law  fixed  in  terms  of  tobacco. 
Besides,  the  price  of  tobacco  immediately  rose  above  the 
usual  lat^,  aiid  the  holdere  of  it,  compounding  with  the  clergy 
at  tlie  ruinous  reduction,  really  enriched  tliemsclves  at  the 
expense  of  the  ministerial  purse. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  act  was  thoroughly  unjust, 
and  no  wonder  is  caused  by  the  natural  outcry  of  the  clergy- 
Rev,  John  Camm,  of  York  Hampton  Parish,  assailed  the  law 
in  a  pamphlet.  TIte  Two-Penny  Aet,  which  waa  answered  by 
Coloneb)  Bland  and  Carter.  But  no  argument  could  justify 
the  law.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  denounced  the  act ; 
and  tJie  king  in  council  refused  to  approve,  though  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  was  ever  formally  declared  void. 

Camm  brought  suit  against  his  vestry  for  the  full  amount 
of  salary  for  several  years,  at  the  rate  of  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  at  six  pence  per  pound,  the  claim  reaching 
to  nearly  X2400.  On  this  the  house  of  burgesses  took  the 
remarkable  action  of  voting  to  support  the  vesti-y  in  its 
defence  —  a  vote  notable  in  two  ways:  first,  tliat  the  interfer* 
ence  of  the  legislature  in  such  a  matter  was  as  unwarrantable 
as  it  was  unprecedented;  and  second,  Uiat  it  notes  the  first 
legislative  action  of  Virginia  towards  independence.  The 
legislature  was  so  bent  on  justifying  its  own  hiw  thut  it  was 
blind  to  its  own  offence  in  thus  interfering  with  the  courae  of 
justice.  The  case  went  against  Camm,  who  appealed  to  the 
king  in  council,  but  the  appeal  was  dismissed  on  the  ground 
of  some  informality,  and  "  the  clergy  were  left  to  take  Uieir 
chances  in  the  Virginia  courts." 

The  next  suit  was  brought  by  Rev.  Mr.  Warrington,  and 
the  court  awarded  damages  to  him,  while  inconsistently 
declaring  that  the  law  of  1758  was  valid  1  The  suit  of  Rev. 
Alexander  White  had  a  similar  issue.  The  great  issue  — 
great,  boUi  because  of  its  utterly  unexpected  result  and  it8 
lifting  to  the  first  position  among  orators  a  man  unknown 
before  — was  joined  in  Hanover  County  court  on  the  suit  of 
Rev.  James  Maury  in  1763.    The  court  declared  the  act  of 
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17S8  invalid,  as  not  approved  hf  the  king,  and  ordered  that 
at  the  next  tenn  of  court  a  jury  should  detonnine  damages 
for  the  plaintiff.  The  popular  imprcssioa  was,  justly,  that  the 
whole  queetioo  was  practically  decided  in  favor  of  the  clergy, 
and  at  the  next  term  the  council  for  defendant,  John  Lewis, 
threw  up  the  case.  Xo  well-known  lawyer  could  be  found 
to  take  hia  place ;  and  the  case  was  well-uigb  gone  by  default, 
when  tlie  defendaots  took  for  their  advocate  a  young,  un- 
known, awkward,  unfledged  lawyer,  whose  post  bad  been 
spent  ID  playing  the  Sddle.  keeping  a  country  store,  swap- 
ping stoiies  in  taverns,  aad  in  desultory  reading.  Perhaps 
never  elsewhere  has  one  ac^on  at  once  opened  to  a  man  such 
an  avenue  of  uRefuIness,  and  crowned  him  with  such  imme- , 
diate  glory,  a.s  came  then  to  Patrick  Henry.  The  incident' 
b  well  known  to  all,  and  needs  no  detailed  repetition  here. 
The  speech  was  the  boldest  yet  made  on  American  soil, 
maintaining  that  the  act  of  1758  was  salutary  and  right,  and 
arguing  that  a  king,  who  could  disallow  a  law  designed  for 
the  relief  of  his  distressed  subjects,  had  forfeited  his  right  to 
govern !  "  The  speech,"  says  lltiwks,  "  contained  much  more 
treason  than  logic  —  an  appeal  to  mcu's  passions,  not  to  their 
understandings,  and  was  managed  with  consummat«  skill." 

It  meant  death  to  the  "  Parsons'  Cause."  The  jury,  bound 
by  the  decision  of  the  former  term,  brought  in  a  verdict 
assessing  damages  at  ime  penny.  That  showed  the  mind  of 
the  people  with  sufficient  clearness,  and  the  clergy  attempted 
no  further  suits.  It  would  have  been  well  for  them  and  for 
their  Church,  If  they  had  attempted  none  at  all,  and,  submit- 
ting to  the  immediate  hardship  of  the  time,  had  waited  relief 
from  a  wiser  legislature.  The  damage  they  suffered  was  far 
greater  than  that  represented  by  depleted  stipends.  Immense 
force  was  added  to  the  feeling  against  the  establishment,  the 
ministers  of  which  were  now  described  as  having  no  concern 
for  tlie  poverty  and  burdens  of  the  people,  and  only  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  last  )>enny  for  themselves —  "  more  anxious 
to  enrich  themselves  than  benefit  the  souls  of  men ;  and  men 
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began  to  admit  tiie  suspicion  that  the  eetablislimeot  was 
proving  a  burden  instead  of  a  blessing.  It  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  final  blow  struck  in  the  stormy  times  of 
the  Revolntion,"     (Hawka.) 

Before  tliat  blow  was  stnick,  another  and  justifying  reason 
for  it  was  given  by  the  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  peraeoution, 
in  the  most  harnh  and  foolish  actions  of  which  the  establish- 
ment was  guilty.  They  are  the  more  remarkable  because 
coming  after  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  almost  the  entii-e 
colonial  period  and  on  the  eve  of  the  great  struggle  for  free- 
dom. So  placed,  the  persecution  of  the  Baptists  may  he  Penwcuiioa' 
rated  as  the  worst  and  most  inexcusable  assault  ou  freedom  "f  ^l'^'""- 
of  conscience  and  worship,  which  our  colonial  history  de- 
scribes.* 

As  before  noted,  Baptists  began  to  come  into  the  colony  so 
early  as  1714,  settling  quietly  and  undisturbed  at  Norfolk. 
Thirty  years  later,  others  began  settlements  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  to  which  increasing  numbers  were  added 
in  the  following  years.  In  the  same  period  numbers  of  Mora- 
viana  and  Mennonites  also  appeared  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
country.  It  is  difheuU  to  account  for  the  outbreak  of  perse- 
cution which  took  place  between  1765  and  1770.  TwenQr 
years  before,  Governor  Goocb  had  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  Moravians  and  Mennonitea,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  any  more  drastic  measures. 
They  quietly  went  about  their  own  business  and  were  undis- 
turbed, ebaring  at  last  with  the  Quakera  in  the  exemptions 
of  1766.' 

Perhaps  tlie  bitter  cup  of  persecution  presented  to  the 
Baptists,  at  the  same  time  that  other  sects  were  obtaining  an 
cnhirgement  of  liberty,  may  be  charged  to  their  own  vio- 
lence of  speech.  It  was  a  time  of  much  religious  excitement 
among  the  dissenting  churches,  especially  in  the  north  of 

>  FooM,   Skettket.  pp.  314,  31B  ;   Hawks,  ContribuHoM,  I,  Ul ;  Camp- 
bell, ViryMa,  p.  503  i  HovUoa,  Virginia,  U,  160,  leS. 
•UeulDg,  VIII,  24S. 
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Virgiiiift."  The  Presbytermns  of  the  Sheimiidoah  were 
experiancing  aii  almost  cotistAiit  revival  tlirough  several 
yeara,  in  the  iiit«rc»t  and  fervor  of  which  their  Baptist  breth- 
ren shurcd.  But  the  Ifttter  were  not  guided  by  the  same 
prudence  of  diiiciLSHion  or  clittrity  of  speech  which  the  Prenby- 
terians  observed-  Many  of  their  preachers  were  illiterate : 
they  gave  free  rein  to  the  language  and  manner  of  passion  ; 
and  with  their  vehemence  of  gesticulation  and  ii  singularly 
raBpiog  quality  of  voice  they  wrought  their  hearers  into  a 
high  state  of  excitement.  "With  it  all  they  did  nqt  scruple  to 
denounce  the  established  Church  and  its  clergy.  "  There 
was  a  bitterness,"  said  llawks,  **  in  tJie  hatred  of  this  denomi- 
nation towards  the  established  Church,  which  surpassed  tliat 
of  all  others.  It  was  always  prompt  to  avail  itself  of  every 
prejudice,  which  religions  or  political  seal  could  excite  against 
the  Church.  .  .  .  No  dissenters  in  Virginia  experienced  for 
ft  time  harsher  treatment  than  the  Baptists.  They  were 
beaten  and  imprisoned,  and  cruelty  taxed  ingenuity  to  devise 
new  modes  of  punishment  and  annoyance."  It  is  but  fair  to 
conclude  that  the  former  fact  accounted  for,  though  it  could 
not  justify,  the  latter,  in  view  of  the  peace  and  quietness 
experienced  at  tlie  time  by  all  otlicr  dissenting  churches. 

The  increase  of  tlie  Baptist^^,  with  their  impolitic  freedom 
of  speech,  excited  alarm  and  stern  opposition  among  church- 
men. The  clergy  of  tiie  establishment  preached  against  them 
as  of  the  same  sort  as  tlje  Anabaptists  of  Munater,  and  tlie 
local  authorities  learned  to  look  upon  them  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  to  be  suppressed  by  the  civil  power. 

The  climax  came  in  1768  when  the  sheriff  of  Spotsylvania 
arrested  John  Waller,  Lewis  Craig,  and  James  Childs,  zealoua 
Baptist  preachers.  On  their  appearance  before  the  magis- 
trate, release  was  offered  if  tliey  would  promise  not  to  preach 
in  the  county  for  a  year  and  a  day.  This  promise  was  refused, 
and  the  men  were  imprisoned.  Craig  was  released  after  four 
weeks,  but  the  two  others  lay  in  jail  four  weeks  more. 
>  See  F<wt«'a  Skelehet. 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  persecution  n-as  entirely  the  act 
of  local  atithonties.  The  colonial  goTernment  hiul  no  hand 
in  it  and  seems  to  have  considered  it  unjuat.  That  certainly 
was  the  mind  of  Governor  Blair,  who  wrote  n  sharp  rebuke 
to  the  sheriff  of  Spotsylvania  County.  "  You  may  not  molest 
these  conscientious  men,"  he  wrote,  "so  long  as  they  behave 
tlioinsolvcs  in  a  manner  becoming  pious  Christians.  I  am 
told  that  they  ditTi^r  in  nothing  from  our  Church  but  in  (the 
manner  of)  BnptiHin,  and  their  renewing  of  the  ancient  dis- 
cipline, by  which  Ihey  have  i-eformcd  some  sinners  and 
brought  thum  to  bo  truly  penitent.  ...  If  this  bu  thoir 
bofaaviour,  it  wore  to  be  wished  we  hnd  some  of  it  among  us." 

At  the  trial  of  Waller  and  Childs,  which  tlio  rebuke 
of  the  governor  hnd  no  power  to  stay,  some  notable  tilings 
occarred.  The  prosecuting  attorney  bore  testimony  to  their 
zeal  in  his  oijening  words :  "  May  it  please  your  worship, 
tbese  men  arc  great  disturbers  of  the  peace :  tlicy  can  not 
meet  a  man  upon  the  road,  but  thoy  must  ram  a  text  of 
scripture  down  his  throat!"  The  indictment  charged  them 
with  "  preaching  the  gospel  conti^ary  to  law."  Tliis  aston* 
ishing  charge  furnished  to  Patrick  Henry  tJio  second  oppor» 
tnni^  of  dramatic  exhibition  before  a  court.  He  offered  his 
services  to  defend  the  poor  preachers,  and  tradition  lias  it 
tliat  he  rode  fifty  miles  to  do  so.  In  his  speech  he  so  dwelt 
upon  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  attempting  "to  punish  a 
man  for  preaching  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God."  that  ho 
overwhelmed  the  coui-t  and  secured  the  immediate  diseharga 
of  his  clients. 

But  the  issue  of  this  case  did  not  end  the  persecution.  la 
1770  two  other  Baptist  preachers,  William  Webber  and 
Joseph  Anthony,  were  thrown  into  Chesterfield  County  jail, 
and  there  "  they  did  much  execution  by  preaching  through 
the  grates  of  their  windotvs."  In  Middlesex  County  several 
Baptist  ministers  were  imprisoned  and  treated  like  criminals. 
So  late  as  1772  a  letter  in  the  Virginia  Gazette  justified  the 
persecution,  charging  the  Baptists  witli  heresy  and  hateful 
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dootriacfl,  and  with  disturbing  the  peace  of  religion,  luid 
denying  that  thoy  were  entitled  to  the  lienetit  of  the  tolera- 
tion act.  This  n-as  strange  language  at  the  very  time  when 
Virginia  was  ringing  with  the  cry  for  freedom.  But  it  was 
unheeded.  The  end  of  the  persecution  hod  come,  and  of  all 
persecution  in  America. 

Presently  there  was  to  pass  into  oblivion  the  religious 
establishmeDt,  in  whose  interest  such  oppression  was  insti- 
tuted. The  Church  in  Virginia  bad  grown  almost  obsolete : 
its  methods,  its  claims,  it^  arrogance  alike  hateful  to  tho 
great  majority  of  the  people.  The  causes  of  this  issue  are 
not  for  to  seek.  The  unwillingness  of  the  Church  to  permit 
any  other  worship  than  its  on-n,  with  the  consequence  that 
many  of  the  scattered  population  were  deprived  of  all  reli- 
gious services;  its  indifference  to  tlie  spiritual  good  of  the 
people ;  the  corrupt  character  of  many  of  its  clergy ;  its  ran- 
cor in  prosecuting  any  dissent ;  the  growing  sense  of  injustice 
in  taxing  people  for  the  support  of  a  religion  not  their  own ; 
the  ill-atarred  Parsons'  Cause,  which  left  upon  the  clergy 
and  the  Church  a  heavy,  though  unjust,  buiden  of  ridicule  and 
contempt ;  the  persecution  of  the  Baptists,  as  the  last  throe 
of  a  dying  tyrant ;  and  finally  the  ill-judged  effort  to  establish 
an  American  episcopate  —  an  effort  to  be  hereinafter  detailed 
— ail  together  forced  the  Church  of  England  in  Virginia  to 
a  di^honoi'ed  fall,  far  different  from  the  fate  which,  as  shall 
be  seen,  the  tlieocratio  establishment  of  Massachusetts  met 
with  dignity  and  composure. 

While  we  can  Iiave  no  sympathy  with  the  spiritual  tyranny 
of  early  Massachusetts,  nor  approve  its  oppressive  measures  ; 
at  the  same  time  wc  cannot  fail  to  reverence  the  high  reli- 
gious motives  of  its  leaders,  by  whom  God's  honor  was  chiefly 
to  be  sought:  the  learning  and  pure  character  of  its  ministry; 
its  care  for  a  "godly  ministry  "in  every  vicinage;  and  the 
decorous  gravity  with  which  it  adapted  itself,  though  unwill- 
ingly, to  the  growing  liberty  of  mind.  We  look  in  vaiu  for 
such  traits  in  the  Virginia  establishment;  a  mere  appendage 
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of  the  HtatA,  with  110  higher  demAod  than  an  outward  con- 
formity to  ito  law,  und  no  more  earnest  purpose  than  to  secure 
ita  own  perquisites  and  emoluments. 

Thus  the  difference  between  the  two  institutions  was 
immense.  The  Theocracy  represented  a  magnilicent  dream, 
which  had  in  it  more  of  heaven  than  of  earth  —  a  superb 
effort  to  realize  in  the  world  the  purity  and  dutry  of  the  City 
of  God.  The  Virginia  establishment  debased  the  things  of 
God  into  a  mere  setting  for  the  sordidness  of  earth.     In  its  ' 

fail  there  were  few  to  mourn. 

The  details  of  its  disestablishment  will  be  noted  in  our  { 

study  of  the  Revolutionary  Period  and  the  Final  Settlements. 

■  n.    The  Carolinat  ^ 

The  earliest  settlers  in  the  territory  of  the  Carolin&s  came 
across  the  southern  border  of  Virginia.  Some  of  them  were 
non-conformists  who  desired  to  escape  from  the  intolerant 
measures  of  Berkeley.    Some  were  Quakers;  one  of  whose  i 

preachers,  Edmundson,  was  the  first  man  to  preach  the  gos- 
pel in  Carolina.  Others,  without  any  religious  motive,  sought 
"  more  and  better  land."  This  desire,  according  to  Professor 
Weeks,'  "and  not  that  for  religious  liberty,  was  the  leading 
fkctor  in  the  settleroeut  of  North  Carolina." 

Governor  Berkeley  of  Virginia  had  already  assumed  to 
grant  property  rights  so  far  to  the  south  as  Cape  Fear,  but 
the  first  formal  and  legal  action  toward  colonial  instdtution 
in  the  territory  was  by  charter,  granted  in  1663  by  Charles  Ch^rMr. 
II.  to  Lords  Clarendon,  Albemarle.  Craven,  Berkeley  and 
Ashley,  Sir  George  Carteret,  Sir  William  Berkoley  (governor 
of  Virginia),  and  Sir  John  CoUeton.'  The  charter  consti- 
tnted  these  eight  men  proprietaries  of  all  the  territoiy  now 
included  in  the  two  CaroUnas,  with  all  privileges  and  powers 

'  John*  ITopkina  Studitg.  X. 

3  Of  UilH  nomber  Lord  Berkeley  vni  Sir  George  Cuteret,  ten  yoiLn  ItMr, 
became  proprlewiiea  ol  New  Jenwj. 
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possessed  by  **aDy  Bishop  of  Darhsm  in  the  County  Palatine, 
or  Bijthoprick,  of  Darliam  in  our  Kingdom  of  England."  The 
authority  thus  conferred  was  almost  i-egal,  and  was  equalled 
among  colonial  charters  only  by  that  given  to  Baltimore,  as 
will  be  noted  in  our  sketch  of  Maryland.  The  tiUe  of  "Pala- 
tine "  went  with  thase  charters,  and  was  alvraj's  used  by  ths  M 
chief  of  the  Carolina  proprietaries  until  the  surrender  of  the  " 
province  to  the  immediate  government  of  the  King ;  but  it 
early  fell  into  disuse  by  Baltimore.' 

By  these  charters  n-aa  given  the  right  of  "  patronage  and 

Ohnnb.         advow»ons  of  all  ChappelU  and  Churches  .  .  .  arcording  to 

the  ecclesiastical  law  of  our  Kingdom  of  England."  ^  We  ■ 
will  hereafter  note  the  peculiar  construction  that  Baltimore 
put  upon  tljis  right.  Unlike  him,  the  Carolina  proprietaries 
evidently  considered  it  as  giving  to  the  Church  of  England 
the  status  of  an  establishment  in  their  colony.  What  was 
lacking  for  that  end  in  the  charter  was  afterward  supplied 
in  the  "  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  presently  to  be  noted. 

Toloration.  At  the  same  time  the  charter  accorded  large  liberty  to 
those  "who  cannot  conform  to  .  .  .  the  liturgy,  forms,  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  take  and  subscribe 
the  oaths  and  articles."  To  such  persons  the  proprietaries 
"have  full  and  free  license,  liberty  and  authority,  by  such 
legal  wa^'s  and  meiins  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  give  and 
grant  .  .  .  such  indulgences  and  dispensations,  for  and  dur- 
ing  such  time  and  times,  and  with  such  limitations  and 
restrictions,  as  they  shall  in  their  discretion  think  fit  and 
reasonable." 

Under  this  charter  the  proprietaries  at  once  iwaed  a 
"Declaration  and  Proposal," ^  inviting  emigrants  ttf  the 
new  colony,  declaring  among  other  things,  "We  will  grant, 
in  aa  ample  manner  as  the  undertakers  shall  desire,  freedom 
and  liberty  of  conscience  in  all  religious  and  spiritual  things, 

■  Flsk«.  Old  Vfrffinia  and  Utr  Neighban,  I,  366. 

■  North  Carolina  Record,  1,  2^•W. 
•/6M.,1,48. 
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and  to  be  kept  inviolably  with  tbein,  \ro  linving  power  in 
our  charter  so  to  do."  In  the  following  jcur  (1664)  the  pro- 
prietaries entered  into  ao  •*  Agreement"  with  certain  "adven- 
turere,"  desiring  to  go  from  Barbiidoes  and  elsewhere  to 
Carolina.^  In  this  agreement  they  declared :  "  8.  No  per- 
^Hm  •  ■  ■  shall  be  any  ways  molested,  punished,  or  called  in 
[qoovtioQ,  for  any  difference  in  opinion  or  practice  io  matters 
of  nligioDs  concernment,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  tlie 
civil  peace,  .  .  .  but  all  and  every  person  and  pei-soiia  may, 
from  time  to  time  and  at  all  timeii,  freely  and  fully  have  and 
enjoye  his  and  their  judgments  and  contiences  in  matters  of 
religion  tliroughout  all  the  Province,  they  behaving  them- 
selves peaceable  and  quietly,  and  not  using  this  liberty  to 
Lycentiousnesse,  nor  to  the  Civill  Injury  or  outward  disturb- 
ance of  others ;  any  Law,  Statute  or  clause,  iieage  or  custom 
of  tliis  realm  of  England  to  the  contrary  hereof  in  any  wise 
notwithstanding. 

"  9.  No  pretence  slinll  be  made  from  the  charter  right  of 
advowDons  to  infringe  the  liberty  above  conceded  .  ■  .  and 
we  grant  unto  the  General  Assembly  power  to  appoint 
ministers  and  establish  maintenance.  Giving  liberty  besides 
to  any  person  or  persons  to  keepe  and  mainteyne  w'  preachers 
or  Ministers  they  please." 

In  16(55  Charles  issued  a  second  charter  in  which  the  con- 
cession of  religious  liberties  was  repeated.'  From  both  instm- 
ments  and  from  the  declaration  and  agreement  it  is  evident 
that  the  foundation  of  Carolina  designed  both  to  establish 
tlie  Church  of  England,  and,  while  conceding  a  modified 
liberty  to  dissentera,  to  so  put  religious  control  in  the  hands  Retijcioi 
of  the  proprietary  government  that  at  any  time,  in  their  dis-  «onwol, 
cretion,  such  privilege  could  be  withdrawn.  Tliough  the 
phrase  "to  be  kept  inviolably"  makes  promise  of  security, 
yet  other  portions  of  the  instruments  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  proprietaiy  government  make  it  clear  tliat 

■  Jforth  Cnrolina  Beeordt,  I,  80, 
•  /Mi,  I.  102. 
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tiio  authorities  had  no  intention  of  abridging  their  own  power 
in  religiOQS  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Tliua,  the  first  person 
appointed  as  governor,  Sir  John  Yeamans,  was  instructed  to 
observe  the  promise  of  religions  liberty,  and  also  to  use  his 
influeace  to  dissuade  non-conformists  from  settling  in  the 
colony.'  This  may  be  regarded  merely  as  an  indication  of 
the  proprietaries'  desire,  never  expressed  iu  any  exclusive 
prescriptions.  The  fact  was,  that  with  their  wish  to  obtain 
settlers  in  tho  colony,  they  were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  such  as  came,  the  main  drift  of  whom  were  from  sources 
outside  of  the  Church  of  England.  For  the  firet  twenty  years 
the  immense  majority  of  the  immigration  was  composed  of 
dissenters.  The  Quakers  scattered  Uiemselves  over  the  whole 
province,  but  settled  in  largest  numbers  in  the  northern  divi- 
sion, acquiring  very  considemble  political  power  and  furnish- 
ing to  the  proprietaries  and  the  High  Church  party  a  constant 
exasperation.  Joseph  Blake,  brother  of  the  great  admiral, 
DlueoceM.  led  a  large  company  of  English  dissenters  to  the  settlement 
of  Charleston.  Thither,  also,  came  many  Huguenots,  who 
located  themselves  in  that  city  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cooper  and  Santee.'  Scotland  also  sent  many  of  her  Prea- 
hyteriaus,  fleeing  from  Clavcrliousc  to  find  a  refuge  in  Korth 
Carolina  and  become  tbe  fathcns  of  those  sturdy  men  who, 
in  the  Mccklenberg  Declaration,  sounded  the  firet  clear 
trumpet  of  American  Independence.  Baptists  also  appeared. 
Some  of  that  faith  were  in  Blake's  Company,  and  in  1684  a 
Baptist  Church  migrated  from  Massachusetts  under  the  lead 
of  their  pastor,  William  Screven.  Tbe  Dutch  Reformed 
added  to  tlie  number,  two  shiploads  of  them  going  to  Caro- 
lina from  New  York,  iu  resentment  of  the  course  pursued  by 
the  English  authorities  on  eoclesiastioat  questions."  These 
made  the  great  volume  of  immigration.  Clearly,  the  tide  of 
dissent  was  too  strong  and  too  valuable  for  the  proprietaries 


'  Johna  BopHnt  Studfft,  X  (Weeks). 
»  Bftncroti,  UniUd  Staut.  11,  172,  ISl. 
■  BacoD,  American  ChrUtianiti/,  p.  63. 
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to  Btem  ;  and  with  too  much  power  to  permit  the  success  of 
Bul»equent  schemes  to  aggrandize  the  Church  of  England. 
Though  that  Church  was  legally  established  in  the  Carolina^, 
yet  it  never  liid  hold  upon  the  religious  affections  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  only  once,  and  then  disastroujily  for 
themselves,  did  the  authorities  venture  on  any  mesHure  of 
,  proscription  toward  dissentera. 

The  formal  estiihlishinent  of  the  Church  was  effected  by 
the  famous  "  Fundamental  Constitutions,"  the  most  singular  FDndit- 
aiid  fantastic  instrument  of  government  evor  devised  by  the 
human  mind.  It  csiiayed  to  combine  relics  of  s  dead  feudulism 
with  institutions  of  the  new  popular  power  in  a  mixture  botli 
absurd  and  unserviceable.  In  practical  working  the  scheme 
proved  itsoU  impossible  and  in  Ivsa  than  Qft«ou  years  was 
formally  annulled.  The  only  permanent  impress  left  on  the 
colony  was  lU  the  Church  cslablislnid  and  tho  laws  relating 
to  dissent  For  this  reason,  and  also  because  of  the  unique 
terms  and  details  in  which  tbercligious  sections  are  expressed, 
its  provisions  may  be  here  very  properly  recited. 

The  credit  of  framing  the  fundamental  Constitutions  has 
been  generally  given  to  Uie  philosopher  Locke.  If  this  Lock*, 
attribution  is  just,  it  may  well  serve  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  the  deepest  philosophic  mind  may  be  at  fault,  when 
called  to  deal  with  practical  affairs  and  the  uncertain  quanti- 
ties possible  in  human  nature  and  will.  The  latest  biographer 
of  Locke '  quo^lions  this  usually  alleged  authoritliip,  and 
BCCount«  for  it  by  the  facts,  that  Locke  was  an  intimute  per- 
sonal friend  of  Ashley,  for  many  years  an  inmate  of  bis 
lordship's  household,  and  at  the  same  time  the  secretary  of 
the  associated  proprietaries.  The  scheme  of  political  govern- 
ment, with  its  palatine,  landgraves,  barons,  and  caciques. 
Fowler  judges  must  have  been  impossible  for  Locke  to 
conceive  and  distasteful  to  him  when  suggested  by  others. 
He  concedes  that  it  is  easy  to  discern  Locke's  hand  in  tho 
articles  on  religion,  which  especinlly  concern  ua  here. 
>  Fowler,  Li/i  <tf  Loci*,  p.  8S  CEn<;liih  Mtn  of  Utten). 
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These  articles  are  eleven  in  number,  entering  into  matters 
of  detail  with  a  notable  particularity,  and,  while  extending  a 
large  liberty  to  certain  sorts  of  dissent,  putting  other  sorts 
under  a  sharp  ban.^  The  first  S)>eoitication  excludes  atheista 
and  non-religionists ;  '*  95.  No  man  shall  be  permitted  to  be 
a  freeman  of  Carolina,  or  to  have  any  estate  or  habitation 
within  it,  that  doth  not  acknowledge  a  God,  and  that  God  is 
publicly  and  solemnly  to  be  worshipped."  The  next  article 
establishes  the  Church  of  England:  "96.  As  the  country 
comes  to  be  sufficiently  planted  ...  it  shall  belong  to  tlie 
parliament  to  take  care  for  the  building  of  Churcltes  and  the 
public  maintenance  of  divines,  to  be  employed  in  the  exercise 
of  religion  according  to  the  Chui-ch  of  England,  whioli,  being 
tlio  oidy  true  and  orthodox  and  the  natural  religion  of  all 
the  King's  dominions,  is  so  also  of  Carolina ;  and,  therefore, 
it  alone  shall  be  allowed  to  receive  public  maintenance  by 
grant  of  parliament." 

The  next  article  is  in  form  the  most  remarkable  decree  of 
toleration  on  record :  "  97.  But  since  the  natives  of  that 
place  ...  are  utterly  strangers  to  Christianity,  whose  idol- 
atry, ignorance,  or  mistake  gives  us  no  reason  to  expel  or 
use  them  ill ;  and  those,  who  remove  from  other  parts  there, 
will  unavoidably  be  of  different  opinions  concerning  niattei'8 
of  religion,  the  liberty  whereof  they  will  expect  to  have 
allowed  them,  and  it  will  not  be  reasonable  for  iis  on  this 
account  to  keep  them  out:  tbat  civil  lil>erty  may  bo  obbtined 
amidst  diversity  of  opinions,  and  our  agreement  and  compact 
with  all  men  may  be  duly  and  faithfully  observed ;  the  viola- 
tion whereof,  upon  what  pretence  soever,  cannot  be  without 
great  offence  to  Almighty  God  and  great  scandal  to  the 
true  religion  which  we  profess  ;  and  also  that  Jews,  Heathens, 
and  other  disaentcrs  from  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion 
may  not  be  scared  and  kept  at  a  distance  from  it,  but,  having 
an  opportunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  truth  and 
reasonableness  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  peaceableness  and  ia- 
>  South  Carolina  StatuM,  t,  68,  M. 
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offoDsivoDCss  of  its  profuBsors,  may,  by  good  usage  and  por- 
suoaion  and  all  those  convincing  methods  of  gentleness  and 
meekness  suitable  to  the  rules  and  designs  of  the  gospel,  be 
won  over  to  embrace  and  nnfeiguedJy  receive  the  truth:  — 
Therefore,  any  Seven  or  more  persons,  agreeing  in  any  reli* 
gion,  shall  oonstitute  a  Church  or  profession,  to  which  they 
shall  give  some  name  to  distinguish  it  from  others." 

Certain  rules  for  the  formation  and  faitb  of  sui:ti  dissenting  RuIm  (or 
Churches  are  next  imposed.  "  98.  The  terms  of  aduiittaiice 
and  oommunion  wilb  any  Church  or  profession  shall  be 
written  in  a  book,  and  therein  be  subscribed  by  all  mem- 
bora  of  said  Church  or  profession,  which  book  shall  be  kept 
by  the  publio  Register  of  the  Precinct  wherein  they  reside. 
99.  The  time  of  every  one's  subscription  and  admittance 
shall  be  dated  in  the  said  book  of  religious  record. 

"100.  In  the  terms  of  communion  of  every  Church  or  pro- 
fession tliese  following  shall  bo  there,  without  which  no 
agreement  or  assembly  of  men  upon  pretence  of  religion  shall 
be  accounted  a  Church  or  profession  within  these  rules:  — 


1.  That  there  is  s  God ; 

2.  That  God  is  publickly  to  be  worshipped ; 

8.  That  it  is  lawful  and  tlio  duty  of  every  man,  being  there- 
unto called  by  them  that  govern,  to  bear  witness  to 
truth;  and  that  every  Church  or  profession  shall  in 
their  terms  of  communion  set  down  the  eternal  way 
whereby  they  witness  a  truth  aa  in  the  presence  of  God ; 
whether  it  be  by  laying  hands  on,  or  kissing,  the  bible, 
as  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  by  holding  up  the 
haud,  or  any  other  sensible  way. 

"  104.  Any  person  subscribing  the  terms  of  communion 
.  .  .  before  the  precinct  Register  and  iiny  five  membera  of 
said  Church,  or  profession,  shall  be  thereby  made  a  member." 

"  108.  Associations,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  not 
observiog  or  performiug  the  above  rules,  shall  not  be  esteemed 
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M  Cbmdic^  bat  Bslawfal  HcMiBB^  aad  k  caBMlMd  M 
odm  ckiik" 

Tboe  iB|Kuiiu(B  aade  da>  sfanvi  ob  b  vodKn  of  the 
Oundiar  praCenMB,  box  sUl  -^aot  tfacnbr  h*  ficed  frmii 
the  cinl  '^'fwi'^WT^  of  Aetr  ■mtccL'* 

Two  SMtiocH  £actid  aoIeasBoa: 

**  ItK.  Xo  paaoa  afaaU  obc  a&T  tc^madfoU  irrilii^,  or 
mbosre  langmge  agsinit  ut  leli^ioB  of  aar  Cktrdi  or  fn>- 

fOKOO.^ 

"- 199.  Xo  posoo  vbataoerer  ihaU  &tiiiH  McfaB^  cr 
peraecnte  «~^>>**-  for  hs  special  t^ftuiiooft  in  td^oD  or  hit 
wajol  woBhipw** 

Bat  the  most  madabla  of  all  the  raqoncBCato  is  the 
seetioo  vhich  outlaws  an  izietigioas  petson:  *^101.  No 
peotn  aboTe  ssTenteoi  jears  of  ag«  slnll  bsve  ai^ 
benefit  or  pcotectiaD  c^  tbe  bw.  or  be  capable  of  aiijr  place 
of  psofis  at  booor,  wbo  is  not  a  memba  of  ac^tt  Cbmreh 
or  pfofeaBon.'* 

Tbii  last  pnynaiDa  is  altogether  oniqiK,  faaTii^  no  y*!!*^] 
in  ctber  actual  statute.  Hie  inteat  of  it  was  to  force  an 
oittwacdij  rellgiaas  commnnitTT  and  die  pnneqile  was  tbe 
samft  aa  tbat  which  still  opeiates  in  aome  Earopeaa  estab- 
liahmenta,  teqoinng  cixifinnatioQ  and  commanioo  for  enty 
gpym.  jontb.  Bat  nowhete  else  can  be  foond  a  formal  law 
putting  nan-conunimicantB  ootsde  tbe  pole  of  law.  Even 
in  ecmntries  demanding  rigid  confonnitr  to  a  State-Cbnrcb, 
•o  Icxig  as  an  indindoal  did  not  profess  an  t^^Nsii^  £sith. 
a  position  of  iodiffetence  was  not  coonted  ftv  a  crime. 
Of  this  Carolina  reqoirement  the  speciallr  norel  element  is 
that,  while  a  broad  dissent  is  allowvd  to  the  very  limit  of 
theism,  eTerf  citizen  most  have  some  religion  and  be  a  cchd- 
Bunicant  in  some  Chnrcb,  w  be  an  oatlaw. 

All  the  religions  reqoirements  of  the  **  C(«istitati(Hi8  ** 
make  a  notable  medley  of  stringency  and  liberty  and  may 
wdl  take  th^  place,  along  with  the  roles  for  ciiil  foonda- 
tioo,  among  the  curiosities  of  history.    As  with  tbe  dvil 
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x^alitioa*t  thwe  religioiu  roles,  sare  as  regards  tbe  Chordt 
utiTiliiliiiiriit.  sooo  [troved  but  an  ideftl  which  tbe  proprio- 
tiriea  were  noaUt  to  nalise  in  th«  colouy.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  legnlatioDi  gOTenuog  di£»ciit  were  observed  with 
any  strictitcss.  or  their  method  followed  in  tbe  organizing  of 
riiii>niitiin[  Churches.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  irreligious 
peisOD  WM  ever  pat  out  of  the  colony,  or  under  tbe  baa, 
beeaose  of  bia  lack  of  religion. 

In  fact,  it  is  nfe  to  say  that  no  small  proportion  of  the 
people  must  bare  been  without  any  definite  religion.  This 
was  spectally  true  of  North  Carolina.  Though  the  Cburoh 
wao  est*hlislied  at  the  beginning,  }'et  more  than  twenty 
years  passed  before  its  firet  clergyman  was  settled.*  Tbe 
settlers  in  South  Carolina  were  of  a  higher  type  as  regards 
religion,  bat  there  was  a  long-contiDued  lack  of  ministeis 
and  the  conveniencea  for  public  worship.  The  Quakers,  not 
depending  on  a  consecrated  ministry,  held  thctr  meetings 
with  some  ^proach  to  freqoenoy,  but  for  most  of  tJie  people 
for  many  years  there  was  a  total  destitution  of  mloistiy  and  Dwilii 
Churches.  So  lat«  as  1729,  Colonel  William  Byrd  wrote  of 
Edentoo,  tbe  then  capital  of  North  Carolina:  "I  believe 
this  is  tiic  only  metropolis  in  the  Christian  or  Mohammedan 
world  where  there  Is  neither  Church,  Chapel,  Mowjue,  Syna- 
gogue, or  any  other  place  of  worship  of  any  sect  or  religion 
whatever.  .  .  .  Tbey  pay  no  tribute  either  to  Qod  or  to 
Ciesar."  *  One  wonders  whether  this  destitution  of  Churches 
may  have  caused  the  peculiar  form  of  tbe  colonial  law  of 
1691,  relating  to  the  Sabbath.  It  makes  no  allusion,  as  do 
Btrailar  statutes  in  other  colonies,  to  attendance  on  Church 
serrioes,  bat,  forbidding  all  secular  work,  requires  that  "all 
and  every  person  and  persons  shall  on  every  Lord's  Day 
apply  themselves  to  th«  observance  of  tbe  same  by  exercisiog 
tibenidTca  of  piety  and  true  religion. 


"I 


>  Afidenon.  ColonM  ChurtJi,  U,  U9l 

■  Byrd  If  ■•„  I.  U.  05. 

•  Bmk  CantliM  Suttut,  U,  Oti 
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Before  the  end  of  the  century  a  large  number  of  people 
attached  to  the  Church  of  England  emigrated  to  Carolina. 
Many  of  them  were  of  gentle  birth,  and,  with  the  symputliics 
of  the  proprietaries,  soon  founded  an  uligarchr,  gi'asping 
after  political  power  to  be  controlled  in  the  interest  of  the 
Church.'  Their  schemes  pi'ecipitated  an  intense  political 
strife  almost  entirely  on  religious  lines.  The  method  pur- 
sued was  such  as  to  indicate  a  digested  conspiracy  against 
the  liberties  of  the  ]>cople. 

1(5  first  step  v/oa  the  specious  act  of  1(196  giving  "liberty 
of  the  Province  to  Aliens,"  which  rau  :  "All  Christiana 
.  .  .  (Papists  only  excepted)  shall  enjoy  the  full,  free,  and 
undisturbed  exercise  of  their  consciences,  so  as  to  be  in  the 
•zcrcise  of  their  worship  according  to  the  profossud  rules  of 
their  religion,  without  any  lutt,  hindrance,  or  molestation  by 
any  power  either  ecclesiastical  or  civil  whatever."^  Tho 
purpose  of  the  act  would  seem  to  have  been  that  of  forcstidl- 
ing  clamor  against  further  intended  stciM  and  to  crcat*  tbo 
impression  of  tho  widont  spirit  of  toleration.  At  the  same 
time  the  act  is  silent  as  to  the  matter  of  civil  rights,  and 
thus  is  a  contradiction  of  the  promises  in  the  now  abandoned 
Fundamental  Constitutions. 

It  is  noticeable  that,  while  that  abandonment  seemed  to 
the  colonial  authorities  to  make  necessary  this  assertion  of 
religious  freedom,  it  did  not  suggest  the  recstabli.'^hment  of 
the  Clmi-ch  by  formal  sUitute.  Rather  was  it  at  first  taken 
for  granted  that  the  principle  staled  iu  the  constitutions,  that 
the  Church  of  Knglaud  Wi»s  "the  only  true  and  orthodox 
religion  and  the  natural  religion  in  all  the  king'ti  dominions, 
and  80  in  Carolina,"  wns  a  sound  principle.  Certainly,  the 
higVChurch  party  accepted  the  establishment  as  thus  founded 
and  proposed  no  other  statutes  to  buttress  it  until  170 1. 

The  first  act  of  detail  under  the  establishment,  to  aettlo 
the  maintenance  of  a  minister,  was  passed  in  1698.'     This 

»  Bancroft,  III,  13.  '  South  Car'-llmi  StatuM,  U,  131. 
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was  for  the  settlement  at  Chnrlcslon  of  Sanmol  Marshall,  fiM 
the  first  clerpyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Carolina.  <^«8yn«M. 
Andersoo  eayn  that  the  legislature  was  moved  to  the  action 
by  its  special  pleasure  in  Mr.  Marsliall's  character  and  con- 
duct. The  act  appro|iriaU;d  to  hiru  and  his  successors  for- 
ever a  yearly  salary  of  X150;  and  for  his  peculiar  benefit 
directed  "that  a  negro  man  and  woman,  and  four  co^vs  and 
calves  he  purchased  for  his  use  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
public  treasury." 

The  next  step  of  the  Church  party  was  perha])8  the  most 
high-handed  legislation  ever  perpetxated  in  the  colonies. 
This  was  in  the  astonishing  acta  of  1T04,  establishing  the 
Church  and  disfranchising  non-conformists.'  Previously  to 
this  action,  the  contest  between  the  Church  party  and  its 
opponents  —  almost  three-foui'UiB  of  the  popiilalion  —  had 
pronounced  itself  with  no  little  bittemeaa,  and  the  stiifi.'  had 
run  so  high  that  the  proprietaries  had  l>een  com[telled  to  so 
far  yield  to  popular  clamor  as  to  appoint  the  Quaker  Arch-  Anhdil*. 
dale,  himself  one  of  the  proprietaries,  to  tlie  ofBoe  of  gov* 
emor.  Archdalo's  jMilicy  was  wise.  He  organized  his  council 
in  such  proportions  that  tlie  high-Church  party  had  but  one- 
third  of  ibi  membership,  and  his  administration  was  for  the 
most  part  peaceful. 

After  composing  the  difficulties  in  tlie  colony  Archdale 
returned  to  England,  and  on  his  absence  the  Church  party 
found  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  their  designs.  By 
a  majority  of  one  in  a  small  house  the  assembly  of  1704 
passed  two  actK  wlnuh  were  a  direct  outrage  upon  the  majority 
of  the  people.  The  first  was  entitled  an  "Act  for  the  Pro-  Dtootiuni 
tection  of  Government,"  and  rutjuired  that  all  mt-mbcra  of  ''i^^"" 
the  legislature  should  bo  of  the  Church  of  England  and  should 
have  taken  the  sacrament  in  that  Church,  at  least  once  in 
the  year  past.  The  second  act  was  "for  establishing  Religious 
wotship  according  to  the  Church  of  England,"  and  entered 

I  Soitlh  CaFoUm  SialuUt,  U,  S32,  230  :  BnncrotC,   Unitfd  SCaU;   Ul, 
18 ;  Xonh  Carolina  Beportt,  I,  0%,  038,  0*2,  QiS. 
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into  much  detsil  is  to  erection  of  Chnrclies,  support  of  minis- 
ten,  glebest  pambes,  uid  the  cboic«  of  ministers,  vestries, 
cleib,  and  sextons,  fixisg  even  the  salaries  of  clerk  and 
sexton  at  £10  and  ^5.  To  tlieae  matters  of  routine  the  act 
added  an  astounding  feature  in  providing  for  an  ecclesiastiGal 
cotut,  to  he  composed  of  twenty  latfrnen,  having  almost  epis- 
copal powers  of  supervision  and  direction  in  all  Church  affain. 
Tbej  were  nude  competent  to  settle  disputes,  to  exercise 
discipline,  and  remove  ministers  "for  caose-*' 

In  the  next  two  years  the  assembly  enacted :  first,  another 
law  of  establishment,  but  providing  that  nothing  in  the  act 
should  take  avay  the  right  of  dissenting  ministem  to  baptize, 
marry,  and  bury;  and  second,  an  act  creating  a  parish  in  the 
French  settlement  on  the  Santee,  on  condition  that  "they 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  use  a  French  translar 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer." '  The  spirit  of  these 
acts  was  at  the  same  time  well  illustrated  by  the  legislative 
response  to  a  petition  from  some  dissentets  living  near 
Psmphlico  River.  They  informed  the  authorities  that,  "trust- 
ing to  the  assurances  of  liberty,"  they  had  settled  in  the 
colony  and  desired  permission  to  engage  a  minister  of  their 
own  faith.  The  request  was  denied,  "  though  they  offered  with 
cheerfulness  to  be  at  the  Charge  of  maintaining  them."' 

That  such  legislation  would  raise  a  storm  among  such  a 
people  as  that  of  Carolina  was  so  certain,  that  one  marvels  at 
the  audacity  of  the  Church  party  in  venturing  the  action. 
Doubtless,  knowing  the  attachment  of  all  the  pr<^rietaries, 
except  Archdale,  to  the  Church  and  their  desire  for  a  full 
establishment  in  the  colony,  they  presumed  that  the  proprie- 
taries' influence  in  I^ndon  would  win  the  royal  approval, 
and  thus  the  dissenters  would  be  coerced  into  submission, 
ha  paopb.  As  to  the  people  to  be  coerced,  Commiasaiy  Blair  of  Vir- 
ginia wrote  a  suggestive  description  in  1704 ; '  "  The  country 
is  divided  in  four  sorts :  Ist,  The  Quakers,  who  are  the  most 

»  Sovtb  Carolina  Siatutet,  II,  26B,  268.  ■  Ibid.,  I,  001. 
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powerful  enemies  to  Church  govemment,  but  reiy  igoo* 
rant  uf  what  Uiey  profess;  2d,  A  gi'eat  luany  who  have  no 
religion,  but  would  be  Quakei'a  if  they  would  not  be  obliged 
to  lead  n  more  mural  life;  3d,  A  sort  somethiug  like  Pres- 
byteriiuw,  upheld  by  somo  idle  fellows  who  have  left  emptoy- 
incat  to  preach  and  baptize,  without  any  orders  from  any 
Hect;  and  4tb,  Those  who  are  zoulouii  for  the  interest  of 
the  Church."  Blair's  description  is  of  the  people  in  the 
northern  divieion,  and  he  says  that  the  Churclimea  were  by 
&r  the  fewest  in  number  and  were  opposed  by  the  other  three, 
"with  common  consent  to  prevent  anything  that  will  be 
chargeable  to  them,  as  they  think  all  Church  government 
wm  be." 

Of  course,  the  Quakers  were  as  ready  in  Carolina  as  else- 
where to  resist  all  imposition  of  tithes  and  all  forms  of  estab- 
lishment. Governor  Spotswood  of  Virginia  wrote  of  them  in 
1711  that  they  were  "not  only  the  principal  fomeiitei-s  of  the 
distractions  in  Carolina,  but  made  it  their  business  to  instil 
the  like  pernicious  notions  into  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  in  Virginia."'  To  this  settled  principle  of  the 
Quakers  must  be  added  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  sober- 
minded  dissenters  of  other  sects,  but  also  the  aversion  to 
Church  taxes  on  the  part  of  a  large  number,  who  had  no 
religion  at  all. 

These  elements  of  opposition  were  not  slow  in  making 
their  voice  heard  across  the  wat«r.  Arclidale  protested 
ngninst  the  acts  of  1704  in  the  association  of  proprietaries, 
but  B  majority  of  thitt  body  sustained  tliein.  On  this  the 
complainants  went  higher,  and  in  a  petition,  signed  by 
Joseph  Boone  and  others,  laid  their  wrongs  before  parliament. 
The  petition  cited  the  grants  of  liberty  in  the  churtiM*  and  the 
"Fundamental  Constitutions,"  and  alleged  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina  were  dissenters.  To 
this  petition  of  the  dissenters  was  added  the  opinion  of  the 
only  Church  of  England  clergjnnau  in  the  colony,  Marehall 
>  north  Carolina  SeporU,  I,  783  ;  Baaorotl,  UniUd  Stattt,  HI,  21. 
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of  Ctuvleeton,  that  the  "  liigh  EcclesiasttOAl  Commission 
Court  (of  tli«  act  of  1704)  was  deslructive  of  tho  very  BoiDg 
and  Essonco  of  tho  Cliurcli  of  Englimd,  and  to  be  had  in 
Dtmost  detestation  and  ablioireiice  by  every  luao  that  is  not 
an  enemy  to  our  Cuustitutions  in  Churub  and  State." 

The  parliament  met  tlio  petition  with  favor  and  preeentecl 
the  acta  of  1704  to  iho  Que*!n  sut  "  unwarranted  by  the  Char- 
ter, unreasonable,  aud  uu  Kucouragcmcnt  to  Atheism  and 
Irreligion."  This  opinion  was  sustained  by  the  attorney- 
gcneml  and  solicitor-general,  who  declared  the  acts  "unrea- 
sonable, and  against  the  Charter  and  English  custom," 
whereupon  the  laws  were  voided  by  the  Queen  in  Council 
iu  1700.  This  issue  waa  an  overwhelming  victory  for  the 
friends  of  liberty.  The  excitement  had  been  so  great,  and 
the  disapproval  in  England  so  loudly  expressed,  that  tlio 
proprietary  chai-ter  was  in  great  danger  for  a  while.  To 
save  the  cliarter  the  proprietaries  were  forced  to  i-ecedo  from 
their  higb-OIiurch  position ;  and  to  cause  the  legislature  of 
1706  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statutes.*  This  ended  all  effort 
to  infringe  npun  Uie  civil  riglits  of  dissenteis;  while  another 
act  reeatablistied  the  Ciiurch,  without  any  invasion  of  their 
reli^oua  liberty,  *nd  without  any  lay  court  of  supervision. 
Its  features  were  of  mere  details  of  organization  and  main- 
tenance, requiring  no  extended  notice  here. 

But  the  province  was  still  far  from  peace.  The  dissenters 
set  about  confirming  their  victory  by  the  effort  to  secure  a 
firm  hold  of  political  power.  This  effort  was  not  always 
attended  by  success,  but  it  was  constantly  amid  a  chorus  of 
wails  and  complaints  from  the  Church  party.  In  1708  the 
Rev.  James  Adams,  a  missionary  of  the  "  Society  for  tho 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  wrote : ' 
"  The  Quakers,  though  but  one  seventh  of  the  people, 
through  Archdale  control  the  government.  Their  eonjunc- 
tion  with  the   Pi'esbyterians  will  bear  down  the  Church. 

1  South  OaroUna  Slatutri,  II,  381,  282. 
*  North  CarvUtta  SepvrU,  I.  M7. 
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Men  arc  turned  out  of  ofHce  because  of  Uie  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  others  put  in  bocnusc  they  ai-c  Quaker  preachers 
and  notorious  blasphemers  of  the  Church."  In  the  samo  year 
Colonel  Jennings,  president  of  the  Virginia  council,  wrote  to 
the  board  of  trade :  "  The  proceedings  (in  CaroliJia)  look  liker 
the  freaks  of  Madmen  thnu  the  aets  of  men  of  reason." ' 

A  Mr.  Unnston.  the  6r8t  Knglish  clergyman  settled  in 
North  Carolina  and  a  man  of  no  very  savory  reputation,  over- 
flowed with  complaints.  His  letters  were  voluminous,  and 
at  times  scornfuU  bitter,  and  alarmed.^  At  different  times 
he  wrote :  "  Here  are  many  Quakers  and  many  loose,  dis- 
orderly  professors  of  religion,  factions,  mutinous,  and  rebel- 
lious people,  allied  to  the  Quakere  and  at  their  beck  ready  to 
oppose  either  Church  or  Slate."  Again:  "The  Assembly 
was  made  up  of  a  sti-ange  mixtui-e  of  men  of  various  opinions 
and  inclinations  —  a  few  Churchmen,  many  Presbyterians, 
Independents,  but  most  anything-arians,  some  out  of  prin- 
ciple, others  out  of  hopes  of  power  and  authority."  "Our 
cowardice  and  Quaking  principles  render  us  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  all  our  neighbors."  If  ihu  opinion  of  Spotswood 
is  to  he  received,  the  hitter  remark  of  Urmston  is  justified. 
The  Virginia  governor  was  sorely  tried  by  what  he  saw 
across  the  border,  and  feared  ila  influence  on  Virginia's 
"gentlemanly  conforniity."  "  I  have  been  mightily  embar- 
nssed  by  a  sett  of  Quakers,  who  broach  Doctrines  so  mon- 
strous as  their  Bi-ethren  in  England  have  never  owned,  nor 
indeed  can  be  suffered  in  any  Government."' 

As  in  Virginia,  the  established  Church  in  North  Carolina 
was  heavily  weighted  by  the  character  of  its  earlier  ministers.  ci«rlc«1 
Urmston  was  the  only  settled  minister  until  after  1721,  and 
at  his  departure  Governor  Hden  wrote  that  there  was  not  a 
elei'gyman  of  the  Church  in  the  whole  colony.*  The  ministry 
of  this  man  oould  not  advantage  a  Church  appealing  to  popu- 
lar favor.     He  stands  pilloried  in  the  records  of  the  society 
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■8,  "wicked  ftQcl  scaQdalous,  and  a  notorious  drunkard."' 
**  Like  prieet  liko  people  "  also  obtained,  and  tho  rector  wrote 
of  hia  own  TCstry,  that  they  "  met  at  an  Ordinary,  where  rum 
ma  the  chief  of  their  huuiness.  They  were  most  of  them 
hot-headed."^  In  like  criticism  wi-ote  a  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon, 
a  Tisitor,  from  Pcrkimans :  "  Here  are  tweWe  vestr^'men, 
Teiy  ignorant,  loose  in  their  lives,  and  unconcerned  as  to 
Zelig^OB."  He  saya  that  their  character  had  di-iven  many  of 
the  people  to  the  Quakers,  and  then  attributea  all  the  trouble 
of  the  situation  to  the  Quaker  "  machinations  " !  * 

The  absurd  situation  of  a  Church  pretending  to  estnbliah- 
tnent  is  further  illustrated  by  the  almost  total  destitution  of 
facilities  for  the  services  of  the  Church.  Tliis  appears  in 
many  notes.*  The  vestry  of  Chowan  wrote  to  the  society: 
^  We  have  a  large  parish,  one  bundled  miles  long,  with  many 
poor  at  a  great  Distance  from  each  other,  and  but  one  sorry 
Church,  which  has  never  been  finiiihtid."  The  secretary  of 
the  society  reported  in  1715,  that  there  was  but  one  clergy- 
man in  North  Carolina  and  that  thoso  who  were  in  South 
Carolina  bad  mostly  deserted.  And  in  1717  the  wardens  and 
vestry  of  Bath  comphiined  that  tht-y  had  never  had  a  minis- 
ter, that  the  missionaries  never  came  to  them,  that  the  chil- 
dren were  unbaptized,  and  that  they  were  "kept  from 
dissentdng  by  the  laws."  The  condition  fully  beat's  out  the 
statement  of  Rev.  Miles  Gale,  an  Englii^h  rector,  in  a  letter  to 
the  bishop  of  London:  "  I  am  informed  from  my  eldest  son  in 
North  Carolina  that  the  religion  of  that  colony  is  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  and  that  the  little  stock  carried  over  is  in  danger  to 
be  totally  lost,  without  speedy  care  of  sending  minister*.* 

Yet  there  would  appear  to  be  some  concern  for  the  re* 
ligioat  proprieties  on  the  part  of  magistrates,  judging  from 
various  sentences  for  ungodly  conduct.  Among  them  that 
upon  John  ITassell  is  woiih  citation."  He  was  lined,  in 
1720,  X25  for  saying  that  he  "had  never  been  beholden  to 

'  mnh  CarMnn  R'porU,  U,  431.      '  Ihid.,  I,  789.        »  /Mtf.,  1,  711. 
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God  (or  anything."  The  court  judged  the  offence  worthy 
of  punishment  because  tending  "to  the  dishonor  of  God 
Almighty  and  bis  Attribnte»,  and  against  the  holy  written 
Profession  and  Religion,  now  allowed  and  profest  by  author- 
ity  in  his  now  Majesty  of  Great  Britain's  Dominions,  and 
Bubverting  of  all  the  foithful  and  true  believers  and  profes- 
sors of  the  Protestant  Church  and  ReligioQ  now  by  Law 
Established  and  Confirmed." 

All  that  rcmtuos  is  simply  to  note  that  until  the  Raro- 
lution  the  care  of  the  l^tslature  was  frequently  directed 
toward  the  aSairs  of  the  eetablbhnient,'  both  as  affecting  the 
colony  at  large  and  as  touching  individual  parishes.  In  1715 
a  new  law  of  establishment  was  enacted,  in  which  one  clauM 
bears  witness  to  the  inflaence  of  Jacobitism.  It  required 
erery  vestrj-man  to  make  oath,  "  I  do  declare  that  it  is  not 
lawful  on  any  pretence  whatever  to  take  up  Arms  against 
the  King,  and  that  I  will  not  apugne  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England."  The  act  also  assessed  five  shillings 
**  per  Poll  on  all  taxable  persons  "  for  support  of  the  ministry, 
and  imposed  fines  on  all  persons,  "  not  disinters,"  refusing 
to  serve  as  wardens  and  vestiymen,  when  elected.  The  act 
of  1722  increased  the  stipend  of  country  parsons  from  X50  to 
jCIOO,  and  if  this  were  not  paid  within  twenty-one  days,  the 
parson  was  authorized  to  sue  the  receiver-general.  This  was  in 
South  Carolina,  after  the  annulling  of  the  charter  tn  1720,  the  c^rtor 
institution  of  the  royal  government,  and  the  division  of  the  JUJ^'piot- 
province.  By  the  South  Carolina  act  of  1756  the  "Chapel  on  inodiTldod, 
James  Island  is  established  as  a  Chapel  of  Ease  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Andrew,  and  the  rector  of  said  parish  is  hereby  obliged, 
enjoined,  and  required  to  preach  and  perform  divine  eervioe 
in  said  Chapel  of  Ease,  every  fourth  Sunday."  If  he,  or  any 
other  person  enjoined  to  serve  in  any  Chapel  of  Ease,  should 
neglect  the  duty, "  the  Public  treasurer  of  the  Province  shall 
deduct  £10"  from  the  salary  for  ever)-  occasion  of  neglect. 

1  ;irorCA  Carolina  Afporb,  n,  107  ;  VTII,  4,  4S  ;  IX,  1010  ;  SoiiM  Cim>- 
IiiMi  StatvM,  U,  339,  3£S ;  m,  11, 174,  48S,  631,  SCO  ;  IV,  3,  8S. 
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The  Uet  aot  of  civil  authority  over  the  Church  in  the 
Bouthem  division  was  so  late  as  1765,  increasing  the  powers 
of  the  vestries  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Andrew, 
and  requiring  the  vestry  of  the  latter  parish  to  repair  their 
Church  building.'  In  North  Carolina  the  last  ecclesiastical 
act  of  the  legislature  was  in  17T4,  and  organized  the  parish 
of  St.  HartholQni«w.  In  tlie  fifty  years  preceding  there  luid 
boon  various  similar  acUi  and  others  continuing  the  8tatut«  of 
cstabliitlimont,  but  nothing  of  distinguUhing  character. 

In  the  entire  province  after  ITO'i,  while  the  legi»laturo 
consistently  tnaintained  the  idea  of  a  Stat«-Cliurch  in  various 
acts  such  as  noted  above,  tlutrc  was  never  again  an  approach 
to  any  other  oppression  than  thst  which  was  involved  in  the 
tithes.  The  two  parties  struggled  for  power  in  the  state 
with  vaiyiug  success,  the  line  of  partition  between  them 
being  largely  that  of  religious  aflilintions,  j-et  they  never 
again  locked  horns  on  the  religious  question.  The  diseent- 
era  in  power  respected  the  establishment,  and  the  Cburoh- 
inen  respected  the  rights  of  dissent.  As  the  decades  passed 
away,  and  the  country  became  more  thickly  settled,  the 
asperities  of  the  early  contests  ceased.  The  disproportion 
between  the  establishment  and  dissenters  constantly  inorensed 
and  with  it  the  popular  unwillingness  to  pay  taxes  for  a 
Church  not  their  own.  This  was  specially  true  of  North 
Carolina.  In  the  southern  colony,  the  hold  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  much  stronger,  owing  to  the  facts  that  its  early 
settlers  were  of  a  more  religious  disposition,  and  that  the 
English  clergy  were  of  a  much  higher  character.  But  even 
in  South  Cai'olina  the  inequity  of  taxing  three-fourths  of  the 
people,  to  support  the  Church  of  the  other  fourth,  failed  not 
to  imprvBs  the  minds  of  the  leaders.  Thus  the  province  was 
prepared  for  that  disestablishment,  which  followed  soon  upon 
the  Revolution. 

>  SoulA  CnroUiMi  Staluitt,  IV,  T03: 


THE  rURITAN  ESTABLISSMENTS 

Under  this  head  are  grouped  all  the  New  England  colo- 
nies, with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island.  In  them  all  the 
Cougregational  Chureh  was  established  by  law,  with  more  or 
less  of  proscription  of  other  forms  of  worship.  This  estab- 
lishment was  not  by  charter  or  by  imposition  of  external 
authority,  but  by  act  of  the  colonial  legislature  at  the  be^nning 
of  the  oolonios,  in  conformity  with  the  will  of  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  people.  Each  colony  had  a  spirit  of  its  own  in  its 
regard  for  the  established  order,  in  some  instances  sharply  con- 
trasting it  with  its  neighbors.  Theocratic  Massaohusetts  and 
New  Haven  reverenced  the  order  as  the  chosen  instrument  of 
God,  with  which  a  man  could  interfere  only  to  his  peril,  and 
ou  conformity  to  which  nil  civil  rights  depended.  I'lymouth 
and  Connecticut  loved  it  as  a  seemly  tiling  and  as  conducive 
to  religious  and  social  prosperity,  but  at  tlie  same  time  recog- 
nized the  claims  of  cliarity  toward  men  of  other  minds.  Of 
this  spirit  also  was  New  Hampshire,  though  for  half  a  centuiy 
merged  with  Massachusetts,  and  afterward  vexed  by  foolish 
royal  governors  attempting  forcible  converaion  to  the  Church 
of  England. 

I.  Plymouth 

When  the  men  of  Scrooby  fled  to  Holland  from  English 
persecution,  they  had  no  thought  of  giving  up  their  English 
citizen.>4hip.  From  1609  to  1617  they  remained  in  quiet 
enjoyment  of  Dutch  toleration.  But,  though  never  disturbed 
by  the  authorities  for  the  sake  of  religion,  they  were  unsatia- 
fied  to  remain  in  a  foreign  land  and  become  merged  in  popu- 
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lation  alien  to  their  own  Euglish  stock.  Though  driveo  out 
of  England,  they  were  Htill  Euglish  at  huait  aiid  desired  to 
live  and  to  bring  up  their  children  under  the  English  flag. 

With  this  desire  strong  within  thom  they  greeted  the  news 
of  the  planting  of  Virginia  with  the  hope  that  in  the  bounds 
of  this  infant  colony  there  might  be  found  for  them  a  place, 
where  they  could  at  once  be  Bubjecte  of  their  own  king  and 
AitemptBto  enjoy  religious  freedom.  So  moved,  in  1617,  they  sent  Car- 
ver and  Cushing  to  London  with  propositions  toward  settle- 
ment in  Virginia.  These  propositions,  while  not  evading  tho 
Separatist  view  of  Church  polity,  yet  asserted  their  agree- 
ment with  the  creed  of  the  Anglican  Chui'oh  and  their  desire 
of  spiritual  communion  with  its  members.  In  civil  matters 
they  declared  their  entire  subjection  to  the  king,  with  "  obedi- 
ence in  all  things;  active,  if  the  thing  commanded  be  not 
Against  God's  word  ;  or  passive,  if  it  be."  Thia  fimt  informal 
application  to  tho  Virginia  company  was  favorably  received, 
under  tho  kindly  influence  of  the  secretary,  Sir  Edwin  Sandys, 
a  man  of  large  liberality  of  spirit 

On  the  report  of  their  agents  the  Pilgrtms  at  Leyden,  in 
December  of  the  aaroe  year,  transmitted  by  the  hands  of 
Robinson  and  Brewster  their  formal  request  of  the  company 
to  be  allowed  to  embark  for  Virginia,  With  this  request 
was  coupled  a  petition  to  the  king,  which  brought  tempoi-ary 
disaster  to  their  enterprbe.  The  petition  sought  a  formal 
allowance  to  them  of  liberty  in  religious  matters  in  their  con- 
templated settlement  in  America.  Strange  to  say,  James, 
whose  hatred  for  presbytery  and  addiction  to  prelacy  wore 
well  known,  hesitateil  as  to  the  character  of  his  reply.  Both 
the  king  and  ViUters  seem  at  flrst  to  hitvo  looked  upon  the 
request  with  some  degree  of  favor.  At  all  events,  they  wcic 
unwilling  to  return  a  negative  without  advice.  Tliis  advice 
the)'  sought  from  the  greatest  man  of  the  age.  Lord  Itacon, 
whose  greatness  was  equalled,  according  to  the  epigram,  by 
his  meanness.  His  courtier-like  sycophancy  was  abundantly 
able  to  silence  a  principle,  which  his  philosophical  intellect 
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might  disccTD,  in  order  to  ^ve  voice  to  sentimenta  mors 
pteoetug  to  Lis  royal  master.  It  is  hai-d  to  believe  that  80 
wise  a  man  an  Bacon  couM  Lave  tailed  to  seo  thnt  toleration 
at  least  could  be  domunded  as  a  imtural  right ;  but  he  (ailed 
to  express  any  euch  thought  in  hia  "  Letter  of  Advice"  —  a 
letter  which  both  disappointed  the  Pilgrima  and  established 
tlie  admiuistrative  policy  iu  religious  matters  tlirough  the 
colonial  era.  He  says:  ''Discipline  by  bishops  is  fittest 
for  monarchy  of  all  othei's.  The  tenets  of  separatist)  and 
seotai'ies  are  full  of  schism  and  ineoiisiittent  with  monarchy. 
The  king  will  beware  of  Anal>apti8ts,  Browniats,  and  others 
of  their  kinds:  a  Uttle  connivency  sets  them  on  fire.  For 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  in  those  parte  (the  colonies)  it 
will  be  necessary  that  it  agree  with  that  which  is  settled  ia 
England,  else  it  will  make  a  schism  and  r«Dt  in  Cltri8t*s  coat> 
which  mnst  be  seamless,  .  .  .  and  for  that  purpose  it  will  be  fit 
iJiat  they  be  suboi-dinntc  to  some  bishop  or  bishopnck  of  tills 
realm..  .  .  Ifany trausplantthemselvesintoplaiitationsabroad 
who  are  known  schismatics,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  they 
should  be  sent  back  upon  the  first  notice :  such  persons  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony."'  So  Bacon 
domoancd  himfielf  to  compose  a  variation  on  his  muster's 
favorite  theme:  "No  Bisliop,  no  King."  James  listened 
only  too  willingly  to  this  advice  and  refused  the  petition  of 
the  Pilgrims. 

But  they  were  not  discouraged  by  this  failure,  nor  disposed 
to  give  up  their  project  of  removal  to  Anienca.  They  pres- 
ently entered  into  arrangements  with  a  number  of  Loudon 
merchants,  a.i  yet  not  incorporated  into  a  cliartered  company, 
who  were  to  act  as  agents  for  the  colony.  These  merchants, 
afterward  chartered  as  the  "  Plymouth  Company."  were  to  Plymouth 
provide  means  of  transportation  and  to  attend  to  mattera  of  C""*?*"?- 
supply  and  the  sale  of  such  produce  as  the  emigrants  should 
send  to  England.  They  presumed  upon  no  steps  of  govern- 
ment, nor  marked  out  for  the  colonistti  any  lines  of  either 
>  Baooa,  n'orki,  VI,  tiH ;  Bucioft,  Sintom  of  United  State*,  I,  304. 
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eiril  or  eceleaastical  procedure.  Under  sucb  porelj  bonnen  ' 
kmngement  with  Uieir  London  principftU,  tlie  rilgritng  set 
out  upon  their  vovn^  to  New  EngUod  ;  withoal  uij  charter 
but  their  own  will,  without  tnj  consent  or  cognizance  of  the 
king,  free  to  decide  for  thems«We«  u  to  their  local  civil  aud 
religious  institutions.  Tlivy  owed  nothing  to  grants  of  power 
or  to  royal  favor:  but  went  forth  in  sublime  confidence  that 
God  would  be  their  guide  and  defence. 

Ab  to  their  churcfaly  condition,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind 
that  their  emigration  was  tliat  of  a  Church  already  con- 
stituted. In  their  own  intention  that  band  of  men  and 
women,  who  flDed  tltc  cabins  of  the  Mayflower,  were  but  the 
advance  company  of  the  Church  of  English  Separatiste  at 
I^ydeii,  whose  remaiaing  bcetliren  were  to  follow  them  as 
soon  OS  might  be  possible.  Their  beloved  pastor  Robinson, 
who  longed  for  America  and  "died  wiUiout  the  sight," 
temained  at  Lcydcn  only  for  the  sake  of  tliut  portion  of  the 
flock  which  was  left.  So  wo  do  not  read  of  any  organization 
of  a  Church  when  the  Pilgrims  arrived  at  Plymouth.  "  These 
fint  inhabitants  immediately  formed  tbomiiclvcs  into  a  body 
politic,  but  they  did  not  embody  into  a  new  Chnrch  state, 
looking  upon  it  as  unnecessarj',  as  being  a  branch  of  the 
BoglUh  Church  at  I^yden;  and  tliey  expected  the  pastor 
and  rest  of  the  Chnrch  to  follow  them  into  the  wilderness." 
This  is  the  language  of  J.  Cotton,  Esq.,  in  bis  "Harrative  of 
the  Plymouth  Charoh"  printed  in  17G0.>  He  also  says  that 
the  failure  of  the  expected  balance  of  the  Churoh  was  due 
to  the  "opposition  of  several  of  tlie  merctiattt  adventuren 
in  England,  who.  not  liking  their  principle*)  or  strictness  in 
religion,  would  not  provide  shipping  and  money." 

The  famous  Mayflower  comj^ict,  made  when  already  the 
stem  coast  of  New  England  had  lifted  itself  in  wintry  garb 
before  their  sight,  wns  solely  for  the  direction  of  their  civil 
affairs.  So  [at  as  their  local  government  was  concerned  this 
compact  was  an  ordinance  of  a  pure  democracy.  By  it,  they 
1  Mauackutetl*  JlittoriMl  ColUetion*.  1, 4  ;  106, 109. 
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say,  "  we  solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
one  of  anotlier,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together  into 
a  civil  body  politic."  With  the  general  pnrjxise  and  practice 
under  this  conijuict,  the  Plymouth  company,  cliai  Wred  by  tlio 
king  in  the  following  year,  did  not  iulerferc.  Under  tt  for 
tlju  first  acoi-e  of  yeai'S  the  governing  body  of  the  colony  was 
the  gathering  of  all  the  colonists.  Thi^i  simple  device  after- 
word gave  way  for  convenience'  sake  to  tlio  general  court, 
composed  of  deputies  from  the  several  towiiH. 

Hutchinson,  speaking  of  the  Maydowcr  compact,  says:^ 
"  Some  of  the  inferior  class  among  them  muttered  that,  when 
they  should  get  ashore,  one  man  would  he  as  good  as  another, 
and  they  would  do  what  eeemod  good  in  their  own  eyes. 
This  led  the  graver  sort  to  counsel  how  to  prevent  it.  One 
great  reason  of  this  covenant  seemn  to  have  been  of  a  mere 
moral  nature,  that  they  might  remove  all  scruples  of  inflict- 
ing necessary  punishments,  even  capital  ones,  seeing  that  all 
had  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  them."" 

With  the  exception  of  the  English  statutes  touching  reli- 
gious matters,  the  Plymouth  men  wera  well  content  to  accept 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Cliief  Justice  Molt,  that,  in  cA.se  of  an 
uninhabited  countrj-  newly  found  out  and  settled  by  Engliuh 
subjects,  all  laws  iu  force  in  England  are  in  force  there. 

'  Ulttoryof  Mai/safhuiftlii  Baff.  II,  407,  400. 

*Tliln  iiiidoiib«i(!iy  pxpwsuM  tlie  gpirit  n(  ilio  lf>4il(<ra,  who  wcro  men  ot 
gBH\i!UOBii  nut]  iu  uo  iuBUucc  approai^Iictl  llie  scvi^rlLy,  which  Hiidti  so  iiiiiiiy 
Umtmlioiiii  In  the  aaty  hlRtnry  of  MasKichuseits  niid  win  not  [ori:igii  Ui  Ui« 
colontsta  at  New  Ilavi'D.  Quito  uiborwlHe,  tliey  excr«l§eil  fteat  |)ittii^ni't<  uid 
bedtAled  lo  tnflicl  Ihe  KcTcri'r  penalties.  Thus  in  IS30,  a  munier  h&ving 
occurred,  tlioy  had  doubt  oa  to  their  power  lo  award  dmih  to  the  crlmliml. 
Thle  doubt  aroMt,  partly  from  their  own  Bversioii  to  exerclslntt  so  eupKime 
pownr,  »nd  partly  from  llie  r««lr!ctioTiB  of  Hip  I'lymonth  cnmpany  iu  EngUnd. 
Th«ir  pnleiit  did  not  give  lo  tlinL  couipauy  llie  jiuwur  ul  Ilt*<  and  death,  and 
CodMCqucntly  they  could  not  confnr  such  power  upon  the  coloiiialii.  In  th'm 
dllemniB  Hraitford  ikud  hia  aasociatM  took  couiisi'l  wlih  the  recently  arrived 
Puritana  of  Miusnchtiei?tts,  whose  ndvico,  given  hy  Wicithrop  afl«r  coninill- 
ing  with  "  the  alilesl  geiillemcn  Ihen',''  wiw  llint  tlic  ninu  'lUght  lo  die,  and 
"  tholaod  lo  be  jiurged  troin  blood."    {llUtory  o/ MaaaeAuKttt  Bay,  U,  418.J 
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1lM]r,  w  Mr.  HubWd  said,  were  "  willing  to  be  subject  unto 
them,  thongb  in  *  foreign  Und,"  only  adding  tlicrvto  "sonw 
particular  municipal  laws  of  tbeir  own,  snitaUu  to  their 
consUtuiiou."  "They  scorn  cautiously  to  have  preserved  as 
much  of  their  nattira]  liberty  as  could  be  conststcnt  witb  xhe 
maintenance  of  government  and  order."     (Hutchiiigon.) 

As  to  the  righU  of  conscience  and  worsliip,  they  remained 
true  to  the  principles,  which  in  England  gave  them  the  name 
of  Separatists'  (aa  separating  from  the  establiahmeat),  and 
which  caused  their  afflictions  and  exile.  Happily  for  them, 
tbey  were  not  greatly  tried  during  the  early  period  by  que»- 
tiona  of  dissent  from  the  religious  nml  Church  order,  under 
which  by  common  consent  they  lived.  They  never  eatab- 
lisl^  tliat  order  by  any  civil  law,  and  what  the  magistrates 
did  in  Church  affairs  wati  in  their  character  of  Church  mem- 
ber* and  not  in  their  civil  capacity. 

Moreover,  tliey  never,  after  the  example  of  tlie  Puritans, 
made  Church  membership  a  condition  of  citizenship.'  At 
first,  in  tlieir  colonial  democratic  assemblies  every  man  could 
speak  his  mind  and  vote.  .Aftervrard  it  was  ordered  that 
candidates  for  the  franchise  should  be  propounded  by  tho 
deputies  to  the  general  court,  "  being  such  as  were  Approved 
by  the  fifcmcn  of  tliu  town  where  tliey  live."  Tliu  law  of 
l(i71  said  that  none  should  bo  admitted  freemen  but  "such 
as  wore  21  years  old,  of  sober  and  peaceable  conversation, 
orthodox  in  fundamentals,  and  of  £20  ratable  estate."' 

The  purpose  of  the  Plymouth  colony  was,  indeed,  predom- 
inantly religious,  but  it  was  uniquely  confined  to  obtaining 
for  themselves  the  freedom  which  had  been  denied  at  home. 


1  Mkuj  writeia  o(  the  dar  use  Septtrotlst  nnd  Brownlat  as  convDrllblo 
Unna,  iha  Uiier  froiti  Iho  nama  ot  ilic  uarlf  leailer.  Bui  tbe  I1t)[Tliiia  looked 
upon  BromiilBt  as  offeiinlve,  in  view  o(  mne  of  Browii's  priiiol pit's,  which 
thc7  dijuklmcd  ;  aiid  spoclnlly  ofloiulvo  ftttarwnrd.  whnn  Bi»n-n  reoounccd 
Beparatlsm  nnd  relumed  to  Eiilsciipaoy. 

*  MylM  SuLTidtHli  vriui  not  a  uiumbec  o(  Uie  Plymouth  Chuioh,  though  very 
pTTUnlnbtit  ON  A  ctiiinn. 

•  I-IyiDOuth  Coloof  Laws.    EdIUoD  1836,  p.  SS8. 
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SftUsScd  with  this,  they  abataiood  from  dogmatizing  aad  from 
all  attempts  to  force  on  others  their  ow^d  peculiar  views. 
Thoir  design  did  not  look  toward  the  building  up  of  a  large 
and  populous  colony,  but  rather  to  the  preserratiou  of  *'a 
pure  aud  distinct  coiigregntiun."  Had  not  the  colony  of  Mad- 
sacliusutt^  Bay  settled  near  them  in  a  few  years,  it  ia  probable 
thut  Plymuuth  would  bare  seen  a  much  larger  influx  of  new- 
coniere.  As  it  was,  the  population  at  Plymouth  remained 
small  and  almost  entirely  homogeneous,  while  the  great  stream 
of  immigration  was  directed  to  the  Bay.' 

Thus  the  occasions  of  discord  were  not  many  at  Plymouth, 
nor  were  there  frequent  temptations  to  the  exercise  of  sever- 
ity ;  while  there  are  several  tokens  that  the  men  of  Plymouth 
looked  with  disapproval  upon  some  of  the  severer  actions  of 
their  brethren  to  the  north.  They  granted  to  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son, banished  from  Maseachusette,  leave  to  settle  on  Aquid- 
neok  (Rhode  Island),  then  in  the  Plymouth  patent,  although 
they  did  not  approve  of  her  teachings  any  more  than  did  the 
magistrates  at  Boston.  They  were  kindly  to  Roger  Williams ; 
went  far  to  a  charitable  construction  of  the  motives  of  Mav- 
erick and  Cliilds,  and  distinctly  disapproved  of  the  cruelties 
visited  on  the  Quakers.  Indeed,  the  liberality  of  Plymouth 
was  so  offensive  to  the  rulers  of  Massachusetts,  that  at  one 
time  it  threatened  lo  break  up  tho  New  England  Confed- 
eracy. "However  rigid  the  Plymouth  colonists  may  have 
been  at  their  Jirst  separation  from  the  Church  of  England, 
they  never  discovered  that  persecuting  spirit  which  we  liave 
seen  in  Massachusetts."'  To  this  liberality  Bancroft  suggests 
that  thoir  sojourn  in  Leyden  may  have  led  them.'  "Their  resi- 
dence in  Holland  had  made  them  acquainted  with  various 
forms  of  Christianity;  a  wide  experience  had  emancipated 
them  from  bigotry,  and  they  were  never  betrayed  into  ox- 
cesses  of  religious  persecution." 

■  Palfrey,  matrrf  t>f  Kmo  Knstand,  I,  Ul. 

*  Uutch!n»OD,  UMory  of  Xa*»ac/iU»tU»  Bay,  1I|  431. 

'mttoty  o/  dniUd  StaUf,  I,  322. 
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In  the  Oohnial  Recordi  of  Plymouth  there  is  a  conspicuous 
absence  of  legislation  oji  matters  of  religion.  The  gonenil 
court  did  not  take  order  for  the  fonnation  of  Churches,  or 
building  of  meeting  bouses,  or  the  payment  of  ministers,  or  to 
compel  attendance  on  divine  services.  In  1646  the  guneral 
court  resolved,  "that  something  he  done  to  mayntaine  the 
libertya  of  the  Chm-ches,  without  iutorineddling  or  wronging 
each  oUier,  aocording  to  the  statute  of  Knglanil,  that  they 
may  live  in  peace."  But  It  does  not  appear  that  anything 
further  was  done  by  the  legislature.  In  1651  Arthur  How- 
land  was  presented  by  the  grand  jury  "  for  not  frequenting 
the  public  assemblage  on  the  Lord's  Day."  But  no  trial  is 
recorded,  aud  no  law  under  which  the  presentment  was  made. 

At  tlie  time  of  the  "  Presbyterian  Cabal  "  (1643),  of  which 
account  will  be  given  in  the  story  of  MaseacbusettR,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  conspiracy,  a  proposition  was  made  in  tbe  general 
court '  "  for  a  full  and  free  toleration  of  religion  to  all  men, 
without  deception  against  Turk.  Jew,  Papist,  Socinian,  Fiini' 
ilist,  or  any  otlier."  As  it  was  afterward  supposed  to  bo 
discovered,  there  was  a  political  plot  concerned  with  this  mo- 
tion, but  the  members  of  the  Plymouth  legislature  did  not 
know  it  at  the  time,  and  were  very  favorably  disposed  to  the 
proposition.* 

That  there  was  a  strong  inSuence  through  general  consent 
leading  to  uniformity  and  to  evenly  distributed  support  of 
reli^ous  services,  seems  clear,  but  there  was  no  laying  down 
of  rigid  lines  and  no  compulsion  by  the  magistrate.*  This  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  reply  of  the  Plymouth  general  court 
to  the  commissioners  of  Charles  II.  in  1065.  Tlie  king  had 
demanded  liberty  of  religious  privileges  for  "  all  men  of  oom- 


1  Bancroft,  UUtnry  i\f  Unltfl  Stales.  I,  -138. 

'  Wiiislow,  who  inoked  upnn  ii  Willi  horror,  wroUi  to  WInlhrop,  "  TToa 
would  liiLVH  odiiiirutl  to  linve  «cen  liow  swcot  tlils  CArriuu  rvliiilii-d  lu  the  pal' 
ate  d(  the  molt  of  Ihtio."  Men  ot  a  later  day  can  eaaily  Ml  down  Uicir  feel- 
ing U)  the  credit  ol  the  Pilgrims. 

»  Foil,  Ec^»<a$Ucat  HUtorsi  of  iftw  England,  II,  G26. 
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petent  estat«8,  knowledge,  civil  lives,  and  not  scandalous." 
To  thia  the  court  replied, "  We  would  not  deny  a  liberty  to  any, 
that  are  truly  conscientioiw,  although  differing  from  ub,  they 
maintaining  an  able  preaching  niinUlrv  for  carrying  on  of 
public  Sabbath  woi'ship ;  and  withdraw  not  from  paying  their 
due  proportion  of  maintenance  to  such  ministers  as  are  orderly 
settled  in  Uie  places  where  they  live,  until  they  have  one  of 
their  own,  and  that  in  such  places  as  are  capable  of  inaintftiQ* 
iug  the  worship  of  God  in  two  distinct  congregations," ' 

The  liberal  men  of  Plymouth  were  frequently  criticised  by 
them  of  Mi\saachiiaett«  for  too  gieat  laxity  in  matteiti  of  the  CHtiMnm  by 
Church.  Thu«  in  1656'  the  governor  and  magistrates  of  the 
latter  colony  addressed  to  the  commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonics  a  solemn  protest  against  the  ecclesiastical  indiffei^ 
ence  of  Plymouth:  "Our  neighbor  colony  of  Plymouth, 
our  beloved  brethren,  in  a  great  part  seem  to  be  wanting  to 
themselves  in  a  duo  acknowledgment  and  encouragement  to 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel."  This  complaint  they  justified  on 
the  ground  that  the  covenant  of  the  United  Colonies  called 
thein  "  not  only  to  strengthen  the  hearts  and  hands  each  of 
other  in  appointing  and  maintaining  of  religion  in  its  purity, 
hut  also  to  be  Assistant  each  to  other,  where  any  deficiency  in 
such  respects  may  appear." 

The  commissioners,  of  course,  had  no  legislative  capacity 
and  bad  to  content  themselves  with  some  resolutions  of  on 
advisory  nature  to  act  witli  moml  pressure  on  the  delinquent 
colony.  One  of  thvir  resolutions  enlarged  on  the  necessity 
of  "an  able  orthodox  ministry  ...  to  be  duly  sought  out 
in  every  society  or  township  within  the  several  jurisdictions  "  j 
another  dwelt  upon  the  "competent  maintenance  (as)  a  debt 
of  justice  .  .  .  from  the  whole  society  jointly  " !  while  a  third 
left  (per  force)  the  matter  "  to  the  wisdom  of  the  general 
court  to  draw  up  such  conclusions  and  orders  as  may  attain 
the  end  desired."    Then,  as  though  it  were  an  af  terthoughti  the 

'HntchlnROU,  MatsacKutttU  San,  I,  234- 
*  Uuldiiiiaon,  CotUetionM,  p.  388. 
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commissioners  resolved :  "  We  do  further  propose  to  the 
general  courts  that  all  Quakera,  Ranterx,  and  other  notorious 
heretics  be  prohibited  coming  into  the  United  Colonies." 

Ill  this  last  action  was  Massachusetts'  real  objective.  She 
was  not  content  to  submit  to  Plymouth's  disapproval  of  het 
Quoken.  own  cruelty  to  the  Quakers,  and  thought  to  coerce  the  Pil- 
grinia  into  sympathy.  Hut  the  appeal  was  futile.  The  men 
of  Plymouth  took  no  very  Revere  steps  toward  the  sectaneS) 
and  went  on  in  their  own  way  of  charity  and  peace.'  The 
most  that  they  couid  I)e  bronght  to  do  was  to  rebuke  any 
civil  disorders.  lu  John  Cotton's  Account  it  is  stated  that: 
"The  Quakers  much  infeated  the  country  between  the  years 
1660  and  1660,  and  proved  very  troublesome  and  subverted 
many.  In  the  Church  one  family  only  was  wholly  led  away. 
But  Plymouth  never  made  any  sanguinary  or  capital  laws 
Bgainst  that  sect."' 

In  this  chai-itable  disposition  they  were  following  the 
couniiel  of  their  beloved  pastor,  Robinson.  In  Holland  they 
unhesitatingly  communed  with  the  Dutch  and  French 
Churches,  and  also  with  the  Scotch,  under  his  guidance; 
and  on  their  departure  for  America  he  urged  upon  them  a 
like  liberal  spirit,  saying  to  thorn  in  his  tender  farewell, 
"there  will  be  no  difference  between  unconformable  minis- 
ters and  you,  when  they  come  to  the  practice  of  the  ordinances 
of  the  kingdom."  * 

In  " Si/pocrii^!e  Unmasked"  a  tmct  written  against  Gor- 
ton by  Edward  Winslow,  who  himself  frequently  "  exercised  " 
ta  a  preacher,*  it  is  denied  that  the  Pilgrims  were  ever  un- 


I 


iPalfrejr  (Blttory  of  Nete  Engtnnd,  II,  97),  without  ftppniont  wnrrnnt. 
siatcB  iliat  l*lymoutli  wm  more  ilisiurbed  ilmii  nny  nvhcr  colony,  im  to  luUr- 
tiiJpoUticiby  tlicyuakera.  Fell  (Etcltaiiulital  Slttory  of  Ifeie  England,  U, 
108,  ^13)  ehee  one  whipping,  a  tew  fines,  ntid  banlabmenu. 

•  Mamaehufftls  HinUMcal  Collvctiong,  3  ;  III. 
•Toung.  CArankUa of  Pilprim  Faihrn,  pp.  392,  3B8, 

*  Winelnw  got  into  trouble  for  this  exercise,  when  on  an  embiusy  to  Eng- 
laud  ill  103G.  Archbishop  Laiut  qiiostS<mcd  hiui  about  bis  proncliiog  and 
muryiiig,  utd  threw  him  inlo  tbo  Fleet,  wliuro  be  was  kept  for  seventeen 
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willing  that  Preshytenans  should  settle  (it  Plj-moutb.  Somo 
Presbyterians  had  written  thither  from  Scotland,  to  leftrn  if 
they  would  be  welcome  ''to  freely  exorcise  their  Prcshyterial 
govenimeat  amongst  us;  aod  it  was  answered  alBrmatiTely, 
they  might"' 

Afl  further  illustrating  the  liberal  epirit  of  Plymouth 
stands  their  fiction  toward  Charles  Chauncy,  who  wna  after-  Chuucy. 
ward  the  president  of  Harvard  College.  He  was  called  in 
1638  as  colleague  to  John  Royner,  the  pastor  at  Plymouth, 
and  preached  there  for  throe  years.  He  refused,  however, 
to  be  installed  or  remain,  because  he  was  an  immersionist. 
But  "  the  Church,  being  loth  to  lose  a  man  oE  such  eminency, 
offered,  in  case  ho  would  settle,  to  suffer  him  to  practice 
according  to  his  perauasion  .  .  .  provided  be  could  peaceably 
Buffer  Mr.  Reyner  to  baptize  according  to  the  mode  in  gen- 
eral use."  *     This  offer  Mr.  Chauncy  did  not  accept. 

The  action  of  the  Plymouth  authorities  against  Leohford  — 
or  Lyford*  —  though  represented  by  the  sufferer  as  for  reli-  l^ord. 
gious  exclusiveness,  w^  in  reality  for  misdemeanor  as  a 
citizen.  Thomas  Lyfoid  was  an  Episcopal  minister,  whose 
«x[>erience8  at  Plymouth  may  be  bi'iefly  related  as  illustratr 
tag  the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims.*  He  was  sent  over  by  the 
company  in  1023,  to  take  the  place  of  Robinson,  whom 
they  wei-o  unwilling  to  send.     Though  such  forcible  supply  of 


wenk*.      (Hntehlniinn,   JRntary  of  MamattiUKtt*  Bay,  tl,  410;   JfaiKMAu- 
itiu  JlltCorical  CollatioM,  IV,  3 ;  320.) 

'Wluitlow  menllons  lliree  raininten  "of  that  way,"  who  were  not  dl»- 
tiirbiMl.  (Touug.  ■'  Chrontctnf  nf  [ll/jrim  F-ithem,"  p.  403.)  One  of  UieM 
tlirve  vrta  Mr.  llutibard  of  Ilin^liain,  who  1h  epoken  of  In  Wlntlirop's  His- 
tory w  having  been  forbidden  to  prMich  In  BoBion.  bucjiUBe  "hiniiplrit  was 
areTM  to  onr  eL'clesiUBiieal  aqiI  civil  Kovcniiiifnl,  and  he  wiw  a  bold  umii  and  Bnbbwd. 
wonld  speak  his  mind."  Tbe  contmat  betwuuu  Cbe  prBvalUag  iplrlts  of 
tbe  two  GoUmlra  flndn  (rw  mnr«  npt  IlliMCrallons. 

* XamehvteUa   Hiatarical   Colhalont,    t,   4;    111    (XarrcOvt  of  John 
Oettoo,  R*q.). 

•  Folt,  BerUsinHieal  Hittory  of  .V«io  Enfftand,  I,  443. 

*BT»dford,  BistorT/  of  Plymouth;  MauaeAu»ett»  HMorlcal  CoUeatotu, 
IV,  3  J  lOdftitq. 
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their  pastorate  could  not  commend  Ljford  to  the  favor  of 
Oldbim.  the  colonists,  they  received  him  amicably,  provided  for  his 
suppnrt.  and  suffered  him  to  teach.  At  the  same  time  came 
Jolin  Oldham,  one  of  a  small  number  of  emigrants,  whom  the 
company  sent  out  under  ill-defined  peculiar  relatious  to  the 
body  of  settlers,  and  were  thence  called  "particiditrs,"  and 
who  wore  disposed  to  arrogate  to  thcmsclvcH  speciul  dignity. 
Lyford  and  Oldham  from  the  very  beginning  of  thuir  otay  at 
Plymouth  entertained  sentimouts  hosiile  to  the  colony  and 
its  government,  and  conajiired  together  to  work  "a  reforma- 
tion both  in  Church  and  State."  To  this  end  they  wrote  to 
the  company  in  London  malicious  letters,  abusing  the  colony 
and  its  magistrates,  and  gave  voice  to  their  feelings  in  tlie 
hearing  of  such  of  the  colooistB  as  they  hoped  tu  inSuence. 
The  letters  were  intercepted  by  Uradfoi-d,  and  the  men  were 
floon  brought  to  trial,  the  action  being  precipitated  by  riot- 
oos  conduct  on  the  part  of  Oldham,  Pi-eauming  on  his  priv- 
ilege as  a  "particular,"  he  refused  to  do  military  duty  and 
made  no  small  disturbance,  when  the  nflicers  undertook  to  com- 
pel him.  "  The  Governor,  hearing  the  tumulte,5ent  to  quiet 
him,  but  he  ramped  more  like  a  ferocious  beast  than  a  man, 
and  called  them  all  troatours  and  rebells  and  other  such  foule 
language  as  I  am  ashamed  to  remember,  but  after  he  waa 
clapt  up  for  ft  while  he  came  to  himself." 

On  this  the  two  men  were  arraigned,  and  the  intercepted 
letters  produced.  Bradford  upbraided  them  for  their  con- 
duct, that  lliey  had  been  kindly  received  and  ontertained, 
but  they  had  been  ungrateful,  acting  "like  the  Hedgehogg, 
whom  the  conny  in  a  stormy  day  in  pittie  received  into  her 
borrow,  but  would  not  be  content  to  tiike  part  with  tier,  but 
in  the  end  with  her  sharp  pricks  forced  the  poore  conny  to 
forsake  her  own  boiTow :  so  these  men  with  the  like  injustice 
indevored  to  doe  ye  same  to  those  that  entertained  them," 

Oldham  met  the  charges  with  barefaced  denials  and  hardi- 
hood, but  Lyford  "  burst  into  tears  and  confest,  and  feared  he 
was  reprobate."  Both  were  bidden  to  leave  the  colony  within 
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BIX  montha,  but  Lyford  appeared  bo  penitent  and  humble  that 
he  "WW  allowed  to  teach  again,"  and  some  of  the  people 
were  in  favnr  of  setting  aside  the  sentence,  I'rc8critly,  bow- 
ever,  he  relapsed  and  was  incontinently  sent  out  of  tlm  colony. 
On  arrival  in  England  be  possessed  tlie  eai-s  of  the  company 
wiih  sundry  tales  against  the  Plymouth  people,  which,  wilb 
some  lupeniy,  tliey  communicatod  to  nmdfDrd  for  explana- 
tion. One  of  the  charges  was  tliat  "there  was  divereitie  about 
religion  ; "  to  which  llradford  replied :  "  Wc  kiiowt;  no  slmcb 
matter,  for  here  was  never  any  controversio  or  opposition, 
either  publicke  or  private  (to  our  knowledge)."  Another 
charge  was,  "that  the  Church  have  none  but  tbetnficlvt-s  and 
separatists  to  live  here";  to  which  the  Governor  answered: 
"They  are  willing  and  desirous  y*  any  honest  man  may  live 
with  them,  tliat  will  carry  himself  peaceably,  and  seeke  the 
comon  good,  or  at  least  doe  no  harm." ' 

Somewhat  later  the  company  complained  to  Bradford  for 
"receiving  a  man  in  their  Church,  who  renounced  all,  uni- 
veraall,  nationall,  and  dioccasan  Churches  Ac;  by  which  it 
appears  that  though  they  doncy  the  name  of  Brownista,  yet 
they  pmctiwt  the  same  &c ;  and  therefore  they  should  bid 
against  God  in  building  up  such  a  people."  This  is  another 
of  Lyfords  insinuations  and  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by 
the  company  to  justify  their  continued  refusal  to  send  Robin- 
son to  Plymouth.  They  insist  that  he  should  submit  to  tha 
"  French  discipline"  of  Churches,  and  finally  say,  ".Mr.  Robin- 
son and  his  company  may  not  go  over  to  our  plantation,  unless 
he  and  they  will  reconcile  themselves  to  our  Church  by  a 
rPCiintation  under  their  hands." 

Meanwhile  Lyford.  in  London,  presses  for  justice  and  geta 
more  than  ho  wants :  for  on  examination  by  a  choice  com- 

•  Bndford'a  (tnal  ommemt  on  Lyfonl  Is  cliftmctcrirtic :  '■  Shuoli  men  (Iiyp. 
«rIiio»l  minbiitni.)  prewml  much  for  poor  soiila,  but  ihoy  will  look  to 
Ihclr  wngpfl  anil  rnnditioiis  ;  it  ilial  be  nol  tn  thoir  oonlPiit,  lei  pciorunla  doe 
wliat  tliey  will,  they  wilUbid  (or  UiemsclToaandicek  poopcooiil*  iwmuwUwu 
el*  Among  richer  bodje." 
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milteo  he  is  proved  to  be  of  very  loose  nionila,  And  is  dis- 
carded. He  did  not  return  to  Plymouth,  but  went  to  Virginia 
and  tbore  "died  miserably."  His  pamphlet,  ^'•Plaint  Dtaling" 
published  in  London,  1641,'  represents  that  he  was  persecuted 
tit  Plymouth  as  an  Episcopalian,  but  the  piunpblct  abounds  in 
GO  much  miilicious  tibuse  of  the  people  at  Plvmouth  and  the 
Bay,  that  tbo  statement  is  not  worthy  of  credence.  He  t«lls 
of  n  Mr.  Doughty,  a  minister,  who,  in  the  gntbering  of  a 
Church  nt  Taunton,  iTisisted  that  all  children  of  baptized  per- 
Bons,  according  to  the  covenant  of  Abraham,  were  the  children 
of  Abrabcun,  and  so  ought  to  be  baptized.  Tliis  was  held  to 
he  a  disturbance  on  his  part,  and  tho  minister  spoke  to  the 
magistrates  to  order  him  to  be  silent,  "and  the  constable 
dragged  bim  out;"  and  be  and  his  family  left  the  town.  It 
does  not  appeatr,  however,  that  the  treatment  of  Doughty  was 
due  to  any  religious  intolerance.  It  is  quite  possible,  to-day, 
for  disturbers  of  religious  meetings  to  draw  upon  themselves  the 
advcise  action  of  the  magistrate ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  Doughty  suffered,  not  as  a  religionist,  but  as  a  brawler. 

Nor  can  we  put  much  couGdonco  in  Thomas  Morton's 
account  of  Lyford's  afiiictions.  In  his  '■'■New  Emjlith  Canaan'' 
he  says  that  Lyford's  banishment  was  due  to  his  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  the  "broUiren  at  Plymouth,  who  would  have  him  re- 
nounce his  former  episcopal  ordination,  and  receive  a  new 
calling  from  them,  after  their  fantastical  invention."  Mor^ 
ton's  pamphlet  is  a  conscious  travesty,  full  of  lidicule  of  the 
colonists,  and  with  many  flashes  of  very  arousing  wit.' 

Morton,  indeed,  had  his  own  score  to  settle  with  both 
Plymouth  and  MassachuaettA.  Ho  came  over  in  1622,  as  an 
agent  for  Gorges,  and  established  himself  at  Merry  Mount  — 
in  the  present  tnwn  of  Qnincy  —  and  there  led  so  easy  and 
hilarious  a  life  that  he  excited  the  pious  horror  of  the  Ply- 
mouth men.    Bradford  describes  him  as  "setting  up  a  scboole 

>Foroo,  HiMorieal  TraeU. 

•  md.,  II,  -Ad ;  BoTTy,  BlOorn  of  Xatsachuaeat,  1, 181 ;  MaMa<hUHtU 
IBtUtTical  ColUttiont,  111,  3 ;  80,  00. 
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of  atbeiame,"  as  given  to  <Iriuk  ftriil  "Maypole  follies."  He 
doea  not  seem  to  have  been  disturbed,  however,  by  the  oolo- 
niste,  until  he  began  teaching  to  th«  In<lians  tho  use  of  gun- 
powder and  furnishing  them  with  both  guns  and  rum.  This 
intensified  the  Plymouth  horror  into  alarm,  and  in  162S 
bi'onght  Mylea  Standish  to  Merry  Mount  to  abate  a  danger- 
ous nuisance.  The  settlement  was  broken  up,  and  Morton 
was  sent  to  England,  only  to  return  again  in  anoUier  year 
and  presently  draw  down  upon  himself  the  repressive  hand 
of  the  Hay  authorities.' 

It  is  unjust  to  credit  the  actions  against  Lyford  and  Morton 
to  the  spirit  of  religious  intolerance.  Of  such  spirit  we  look 
in  vain  through  the  early  records  of  Plymouth  for  distinctly 
Mvere  tokens,  save  in  the  exclusion  of  Romanists  and  Jesuits 
from  the  jurisdiction.  How  largely  this  freedom  from  intol- 
erance was  due  to  tho  comparative  isolation  of  PlymoutJi  we 
Oftnnot  say;  nor  can  we  declare  what  the  action  of  tJiat 
oolony  might  have  been,  had  it  been  tried  by  so  frequent 
and  incisive  dissent  as  dbturbed  the  peace  of  Massachusetts^. 
For  the  most  part  such  dUturbing  elements  did  not  go  to 
Plymouth)  where  the  peace  and  contentment,  natural  to  bo 
religious  and  so  notably  homogeneous  a  society,  gave  small 
occasion  for  any  restrictive  action. 

Doubtless  the  oolony  owed  much  of  this  peace  to  the  wise 
influence  of  Bradford.  Succeeding  as  governor  to  John  Carver,  Brndford. 
who  fell  a  victim  to  the  severities  of  the  firtit  winter,  and 
reelected  year  after  year,  he  guided  tho  fortunes  of  Plymouth 
with  a  discretion,  moderation,  and  firmness,  which  reveal  him 
as  a  man  well  qualified  both  in  mind  and  character  to  be  the 
leader  of  his  fellows.  He  was  a  man  to  be  trusted,  followed, 
and  loved.  Ilis  Letter-Book  and  Narrative  abound  in  illus- 
trations of  his  wise  vigor,  and  of  a  religious  spirit  which  was 
simple  as  a  child's.  Occasionally  ho  "drops  into  poetry,"  as 
witness  the  following  from  his  "  Poetical  Account  of  New  Eng^ 
land":  — 

■Flake,  Beyinningt  of  Ntw  England,  p,  91. 
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"  But  that  which  did  'bcve  all  the  rest  exMl, 
(Sod  in  His  word  nith  us  He  liere  did  dwdl; 
Well  ordered  Cliurchea  iu  each  plwu  there  wetn, 
And  ft  lesrn'd  mbiBlry  wsa  ptiuit«d  here. 

Men  thouglit  it  happr  ttiid  a  bleaaed  time 
To  see  how  sweetly  all  things  did  Agree: 
Both  111  Church  and  St»t«  there  was  au  amity; 
Each  to  the  other  mutual  help  did  loud ', 
And  to  God's  honor  all  their  ways  did  teodj 
Id  Iovo  and  pMico  Tits  truth  for  to  retain. 
And  God's  temca  bow  beat  for  lo  in^i)t«iii."> 

Happy  was  that  lot  of  Plymouth,  which,  while  permitting 
to  them  opportunity  "  to  maintain  God's  service  "  in  the  way 
most  fitting  to  their  mind  and  conscience,  exposed  them  to 
BO  infrequent  contact  with  differing  views.  By  reason  o£ 
such  lot  the  historical  incidents  illustrative  of  our  present 
theme  are  few  in  number.  In  Plymouth  abode  a  spirit  of 
broad  tolerance,  if  not  a  leg-ally  defined  religious  liberty.  It 
was  again  her  good  fortune  tliat,  when  the  king  in  1691 
merged  the  colony  with  Massachusetts,  the  union  did  not 
take  place  until  the  Bay  theocracy  had  become  little  more 
than  a  name  and  memory. 

II.     The  MateachutettM  Thtooraajf 

Of  quite  different  complexion  was  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts.  While  in  Plymouth  peace  abounded,  in  the 
colony  on  the  Bay  discord  did  "  much  more  abound." 
Hardly  bad  the  colonists  housed  themselves  and  taken  the 
firat  steps  toward  settling  their  modes  of  life  and  govern, 
ment,  when  the  voice  of  religious  dissension  made  itself 
heard,  to  be  repressed  by  a  severely  pereecuting  hand  and,  in 
one  instance,  in  the  midst  of  a  controversy  which  shook  the 
very  foundations  of  the  coinmonwealth. 

The  history  of  the  Bay  settlement  begins  with  the  arrival 
of  Endicott  and  his  com[)any  in  1628.  There  were  a  few 
>  MauackttttUt  SUtorleal  Colleetiont,  I,  3 ;  77. 
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scattered  scttlere  before  Lis  coming:  Thomas  Walford  at 
Charltistowu,  William  Blackstoiie  at  Sbawmut,  Samael 
Maverick  on  Noddle  Island,  and  Morton's  companions  at 
Merry  Mount.  These  were  all  Churchmen  and  looked  upon 
the  new  comers  witJi  sraall  degree  of  favor.  Dlackstone  was 
a  minister  and  a  recluse,  desirous  of  a  solitaiy  life  and  some- 
what of  a  dissenter.  After  the  first  settlement  of  affairs  at 
the  Bay,  with  the  Congivgational  Church  establishment  and 
Shawmut  occupied  and  r<;named  Boston,  Blackstone  felt 
himself  crowded  out.  Ha  retiied  from  the  scene,  complain- 
ing that  ho  left  England  because  be  "did  not  like  the  Lord 
Bishops,"  and  now  ho  could  not  join  with  the  colonists  be- 
cause be  "  would  not  be  under  the  Lord  Brethren,"  These 
men,  on  Endicott's  arrival,  showed  considerable  unwillingness 
to  allow  bis  aettloment  or  to  submit  to  his  authority.  But 
they  were  helpless  and  were  perauaded  to  peace,  from  which 
conclusion  Endicott  gave  the  name  of  "Salem  "  to  tlie  place  Salom. 
chosen  for  this  advance  guard  of  the  new  colony. 

Like  the  Plymouth  I'ilgriniB,  Endicott  and  his  company 
came  in  advance  of  a  charter.  They  were  hastened  in  their 
departure  by  the  company  in  England,  which  had  already 
made  application  for  a  charter,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
schemes  of  Gorges.  The  chai-ter  was  granted  by  Charles  L  ciurttr. 
in  the  following  year,  and  conferred  upon  the  "Governor  and 
Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England"  a  power 
of  self-government,  which  the  colony  was  not  slow  to  use  in 
maintaining  a  practical  independence.  In  this  charter,  differ- 
ing from  all  charters  given  to  colonies  out  of  New  England, 
save  that  to  Pennsylvania,  there  was  nothing  said  about 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  was  not  stated  that  churches  should 
be  founded  "  according  to  the  laws  of  our  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land." Nor  was  there  anj-thing  said  about  religious  liberty, 
and  "for  a  twofold  reason:  the  crown  would  not  have 
granted  it,  and  it  was  not  what  the  grantees  wanted.  They 
preferred  to  keep  in  their  own  hands  the  question  as  to  how 
much,  or  bow  little,  religious  liberty  they  should  claim  or 
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allow."'  The  charter  did,  indeed,  contain  a  clauso  autMriB' 
inff  tlic  colonial  mugiHU-atu  to  administer  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy "to  all  poraons  tvho  should  pass  into  their  plantation." 
But  thui  WAS  not  required,  being  left  to  tlieir  discretion.  It 
was  alao  prcseribcd  that  the  "  Lawes  and  Ordiuaiiccti  (of  the 
colony)  be  not  coiitrarie  or  repugnant  to  the  Lawos  and  Stat- 
utes of  thia  our  Itcolmc  of  Eiighind."' 

It  is  evident  that  the  Puritans  of  Mas^chusotts  wore  jeal- 
ous for  their  own  freedom.  They  did  not  want  the  Church 
of  England  forced  on  them  by  the  king,  nor  did  they  want 
religious  liberty  for  any  others  tlian  themselves.  Whether 
thia  latter  exclusiveness  already  lay  in  their  mind  when  the 
charter  was  sought  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but,  at  onco  that 
their  ecclesiastical  regulations  were  formed,  they  appeared 
as  sternly  repressive  of  dissent  as  were  the  authorities  of  tho 
English  Church. 

Their  attitude  toward  the  Church  of  England,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  ecclesiastical  polity  immediately  established  at 
the  Bay,  marks  a  strange  and  almost  unreasonable  change  of 
mind.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  settlement  in  Massachusetts 
the  distinction  between  the  Puritans  and  those  who  were 
afterward  called  Pilgrims  was  sharply  drawn.  The  latter 
were  Separatists  whose  conscience  led  them  to  withdraw 
from  the  national  Church,  in  protest  against  her  oppression 


>PIikc,  Btgtnn(ag»  i)f  Ntw  Bnglaml,  p.  00. 

■  Aadenuti.  in  the  Hittorn  of  the  Colonial  Church  (11,  310),  aocusM  the 
Pnriuiiii  of  bad  faith  &iid  iliBloyaJly  for  not  conforming  their  Church  to  (bvM 
termB  ol  the  cbnrlor.  B<it  this  ovoi^traius  their  latent,  u  conipartRon  nlUi 
T&rlu<is  other  chAvtora  itbowg.  In  tbi<tii  the  royal  det)lr«  to  Mtabllsli  the 
Church  of  Eiisilaml  In  the  coIouIpb  is  exjirt^sswl  lii  specific  laiiguap?  to  tliiit 
effect,  nnil  not  Init  to  Any  genoral  infercnre  from  ihe  Ifitcb  nhtflliilnf;  In  Kn^;- 
UiKl.  For  tills  T«u8on,  m  well  as  from  the  fnlliin.'  to  make  ttie  oaili  of 
•upremaoj  maniJatory  In  Oie  new  plantalluii,  the  coloiiiata  were  mtirely  jue- 
tlllcd  in  holding  tlint  the  reference  to  the  taws  and  aUttutcs  of  Knijtnnd  hnd  in 
view  only  the  civil  rcgulntSoQS  which  the  colonliiia  might  ennct.  This  cer- 
tainly w&s  tho  opinion  of  ChBrlea  II,,  when,  fifty  yenra  tater.  he  wratt!, 
**Tbe  principle  mid  foundatloo  of  the  charter  of  M.-ueaohusetu  woi  the  tree- 
dom  of  liberty  of  conscience."    (Btncrofl,  I,  US.) 
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and  what  they  regarded  as  her  corruptdone.  The  Puritans, 
oD  the  other  hand,  had  never  put  themselvee  in  such  pcwi- 
tion,  or  vitbdrawn  from  the  Church  oE  England.  Governor 
Hutchinson  Bays  of  them : '  "  While  they  remained  in  Eng- 
land they  continued  in  the  communion  of  the  Church.  With 
Bome  ceremonial  parts  all  were  more  or  less  dissatisfied.  The 
canons  and  rigid  execution  of  them  they  accounted  agrievoua 
burden.  The  form  of  government  in  the  Church  was  not  a 
general  subject  of  complaint,  and  they  were  very  careful  to 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  Brownists  and  other  Separa- 
tists." In  the  general,  the  Puritans  approved  the  creed  and 
polity  of  the  Church  of  England  and  professed  undying 
affection  for  her  communion,  only  desiring  to  reform  from 
within  the  Church  certain  errore  of  service  and  practice. 

These  are  the  sentimente  expressed  by  them  to  the  last  day 
of  their  lives  in  England,  and  with  the  expression  of  this 
tender  love  for  their  "Mother  Church"  they  hade  farewell  to 
English  shores,  to  seek  their  new  home  across  the  sea.  Of 
such  feeling  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  than  the  words 
of  Winthrop  and  his  companions  in  their  farewell,  written 
just  as  their  ship  was  about  to  sail :  "  Reverend  Pathei's  and 
Brethren,"  it  says,  "  Howsoever  your  charilie  may  have  met 
with  discouragement  through  tiie  misreport  of  our  intentions 
or  the  indiscretions  of  some  amongst  us,  yet  we  desire  you 
would  be  pleased  to  take  notice  that  the  principals  and  Iwdy 
of  our  company  esteem  it  our  honour  to  c.ill  tho  Church  of 
England,  from  whence  weo  rise,  our  deaie  mother,  and  cannot 
part  from  our  native  countrie.  where  she  specially  reeidetfaf 
wttliout  much  sadness  of  heart  and  many  teai-n  in  our  eyes ; 
blessing  God  for  the  parentage  and  education,  as  members  of 
the  same  body;  and  while  we  have  breiitb  we  shall  syncerely 
endeavor  the  continuance  and  abundance  of  her  welfare." 

Men  possessed  of  hostile  feelings  toward  the  Church  could 
send  no  such  tender  and  loving  message.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  their  departure  from  England* 
^Hittoru  of  M<utachu$etls  Bay,  1,  41T> 
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nothing  was  further  from  their  minds  than  that  attitude  of 
seiiaratinn  from  the  Church  of  England  iminodiately  assumed 
ou  arrival  in  America. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  question  of  Church  form  was 
Sudieoii.  settled  for  them  by  their  forerunner,  Eiidicott>  and  so  settled 
that,  in  spite  of  past  affiliations  and  preferences,  their  wisest 
course  was  rather  to  acquiesce  than  to  overturn.  If  it  were 
their  [lur^iose,  as  their  farewell  words  suggest,  to  maiutain 
cordial  and  fraternal  relations  to  the  Church  of  England, 
Uien  Endicott  was  the  wrong  man  to  lead  tlieir  first  band 
and  lay  the  lirst  coui-se  of  the  new  commonwealth's  founda- 
tion. In  him  the  sense  of  wrong  in  the  Church  had  reached 
a  deeper  degree  of  dissent  than  in  the  most  of  the  associates; 
while  ill  cliiiiutHer  lip  was  highly  emotional,  apt  to  give  way  to 
the  strong  impulse  of  the  moment,  .sometimes  in  actions  — 
like  that  of  cutting  the  ornss  from  tlit^  ^^S' — ^'hich  lie  soon 
found  reason  to  regret.  Withal,  he  was  very  devout,  a  man 
of  rigid  addiction  to  the  sense  of  duty,  and  of  a  courago 
which  no  danger  could  alarm.  Sent  out  by  tlie  company  in 
Advance  as  "a  fit  instrument  to  begin  this  wilderness  work," 
ha  used  the  power  and  opportunity  thus  in  his  hand  to  so 
mould  the  new  Church  that  it  should  express  the  principles 
of  non -conformity  to  the  Church  of  England,  no  leas  clearly 
than  the  ^Separatists  of  Scrooby,  Leyden,  and  I'lyraouth. 
Vet  even  in  the  mind  of  Endicott  himself  it  would  seem  that 
the  purpose  of  entire  and  hostile  separation  must  have  formed 
itself  after  he  left  English  shores,  if  we  are  to  credit  him  with 
tile  sincerity  which  is  his  duo,  in  the  words  of  his  farewell:' 
"We  will  not  say  as  the  Separatists,  'Farewell,  Babylon  I 
Farewell,  Rome!'  But  we  say,  '  Karawdl,  dear  England! 
Farewell,  the  Church  of  God  in  England  ! '  " 

It  is  but  justice  to  suppose  that  the  views  of  Endicott  and 

liis  companions  underwent  some  change  during  their  long 

voyage,  filled  as  it  was  with  much  religious  counsel  and 

exercise.     With  him  came  two  ministers:  Samuel  Skelton, 

>Toung,  Chronlclti  of  Pagrim  Father;  p.  3B8, 
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*'  a  Mend  to  the  otmost  cqunlity  of  privileges  in  Church  and 
State,"  and  Fi-aiiois  Higgiiitiou,  who  bad  been  deprived  of  Hta 
parufa  at  Leicester  for  noii-coriformity.  Tbrougli  whatever 
motives  they  left  England,  the  arrival  of  these  men  in  their 
new  home  found  them  quite  willing  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  complete  Bcparation  from  the  Church  of  England.  It  ia 
poiuiible  also  for  them  to  have  felt  a  practical  unwisdom  in 
making  the  order  and  discipline  of  their  Church  dependent 
on  bishops  three  thousand  miles  away :  a  dependence  which 
ill  after  years  furnished  to  the  English  establishments  in 
America  most  ezaspenitiiig  and  long-continued  trouble. 

Doubtless  also  the  advice  of  Bradford  had  large  influence  with 
Endicott  and  his  companions.  It  will  be  home  in  mind  that 
the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  did  not,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Pil- 
grims,  come  to  New  England  as  an  already  organized  Church. 
Membei-s  of  the  Church  of  England,  they  as  individuals  associ- 
ated themselves  for  the  purpose  of  a  plantation  in  America. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  they  were  deeply  religious 
men.  Their  aim  in  emigmtion  was  also  chiefly  religious.  This 
aim  ia  clearly  expressed  in  the  Conclusiona,  drawn  up  by  the 
elder  Winthrop  and  privately  circulated  in  England.  These 
stated  that "  former  enterprises  had  aimed  at  profit :  the  pres- 
ent object  is  purity  of  religion ;  the  earlier  settlements  had 
been  tilled  with  a  lawless  multitude ;  it  ia  now  proposed  to 
form  a  peculiar  government  and  to  colonize  the  Best." '  The 
younger  Winthrop.  on  receipt  of  the  Conclutiont,  wrote  to  his 
father  signifying  his  hearty  approval  of  its  statements  and  pur- 
pose, and  his  own  readiness  to  join  the  new  enterprise :  *'  For 
myself,"  ho  said,  "  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  that  I  esteem  no  more  the  diversities  of  countries  than 
of  so  many  inna,  whereof  the  traveller,  that  hath  lodged  in  the 
best  or  in  the  worst,  findeth  no  difference  when  he  cometh  to  his 
journey's  end :  and  I  shall  call  that  my  country,  where  I  may 
I  mofttglorify  God  and  enjoy  the  presence  of  mydearest  friends."' 

>  Bancroft.  Uitiunj  of  the  UiiitfA  Slnla,  I,  SSI. 
■  WlnUiTOp,  L^e  <ff  Winthrop,  I,  307. 
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A  like  testimoDj  of  religious  aim  is  very  strongly  stated  in 
"  2M«  Planteri'  Plea:  or  tM  Grounds  of  Plantation  Exam- 
ined:  a  Manifettation  of  the  Cause*  moving  lueh  as  have 
widertaken  a  Plantation  in  New  England."  This  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  published  in  London,  1630.'  The  heading  of 
Chapter  V.  runs,  "  That  New  England  ia  a  fit  country  for 
the  seating  of  a  Colonie  for  the  propagation  of  Religion." 
The  country  ia  not  riob  and  so  is  better  for  the  religious 
purpose.  "  If  men  deaire  people  to  degenerate  speedily,  and 
to  corrupt  their  minds  and  bodies  too,  and  besides  to  tole  in 
theeves  and  spoilers  from  abroad,  let  them  seek  a  rich  soil, 
which  brings  in  much  with  little  labor:  but  if  they  desire 
that  Piety  and  godliness  shall  prosper  accompanied  with 
sobriety,  justice,  and  love,  let  them  choose  a  Country  such 
as  this  is  —  which  may  yield  sufficiency  with  hard  labor  and 
industry." 

To  our  historical  sense  it  would  seem  that  inspiration  it> 
self  could  not  have  more  clearly  outlined  one  of  the  prime 
conditions  of  New  England's  future  greatness.' 

Another  and  quaint  description  of  the  motive  of  coloniza- 
tion is  contained  in  Scottow's  "Narrative  of  the  Planting  of 
Mas»achu»ettt."^  It  was  published  at  Boston  in  1694,  and 
rivals  productions  of  a  hundred  j'ears  before  in  its  extravagant 
language.  "Neither  Gold  or  Silver,  nor  French  or  Dutch 
Trade  of  Peltry  did  Oil  thoir  Wheels  :  it  was  the  Propaga- 
tion of  Piety  and  Religion  to  Posterity ;  and  the  secret  Mace- 
dooian  Call,  come  oveb  and  bblp  us  —  the  setting  up 


'  Force.   Hiaorleal  Tncu,  H 

'  lii  aiKitbor  part  uf  ilie  Flea  lL«  AuiLor  dlMouraea  aa  to  the  proper  sort 
o(  cdoniBWand  ilepretale*  llie  doUoii  iliat  tliu  worst  chamcurs  Id  EDgUnd 
were  (It  fur  Aiuerico.  "  It  seems  to  be  a  commoD  aod  gruM  error  ttiat  colo- 
nics ought  lo  bH  EiDiuiclorlea or  Sliickaul  Slatv,  todrayne  nwny  tli«jr  fitiii." 
Further,  he  notes  "Iho  principal  acope  wbercat  the  Coloiiie  nimai  which 
miiHi  be  Religion  ;  whether  It  bo  dlToctcd  to  tlic  good  of  oiheri  lor  their  Con- 
verslijiii,  or  of  the  l*lniiti!rii  tlienuelvva,  tor  their  presorvallun  sml  coDtiniuuiM 
in  a  good  oondition,  in  which  thoy  cannot  long  eiibslst  without  Qeligion." 

•  ManaehtiMU*  UittoHeal  CoUeetiona,  IV,  4  ;  887. 
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of  Christ's  Kingdom  among  the  Uoatbeos.  .  .  .  Infinite 
Wisdom  atid  Prudeuce  contrived  and  directed  this  Mysteri- 
ous Work  of  Providence:  Divine  Courage  and  Resolution 
munugod  it;  Superhumuuo  Sedulity  and  Diligence  attended 
it,  aud  Angelical  S^viflness  aud  Dispatch  finished  it.  Its 
Wheels  stirred  not  but  according  to  the  holy  SPiRir'a 
motion  in  them." 

The  religious  aim  is  very  clearly  stated  in  the  company's 
instructions  to  Endicott,  April,  1629:  "The  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  we  do  profess  above  all  to  be  our  aim :  n-e  have 
been  careful  to  have  a  plentiful  provision  of  godly  ministers: 
we  tiiist  that,  not  only  those  of  our  own  nation  will  be  built 
op  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  hut  also  that  the  Indians  will 
be  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Gotl  and  Clu-ist."  ' 

But  the  company  made  no  suggestions  as  to  the  form  which 
the  Church  should  take  in  the  colony.  They  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers,  and  that  "convenient  Churches" 
should  be  built,  one-half  of  the  expense  of  which  should  be 
borne  by  the  company,  and  the  other  half  by  the  planters. 
Yet,  strangely  enough,  as  to  Church  polity  they  left  the 
colonists  free  to  choose  for  themselves.  It  was  competent 
for  the  planters  to  adopt  Independency,  Presbytery,  op 
Episcopacy,  with  or  without  dependence  on  the  Church  of 

■  Young,  Chronklet  of  Maa»ae\\aeU»,  p.  I4'2.  Bofonil  tbLa  gennrnl  itiia 
tlie  ConipMy  go  into  aome  paniuul&ra :  "  We  appoint  ilmt  all  .  .  .  surceaM 
their  labor  every  Saturday  at  tUrcc  o(  Iho  clock  io  tlic  afli^rdOQU,  and  spend 
tbe  rest  of  that  day  in  mU'clilzlng  and  propnratlon  lor  thn  Sabbnlli,  oa 
the  miuinleTS  sliall  appoiul,  .  .  .  Our  earnest  dixiiru  la  tlial  you  take 
■pcclal  care,  in  settling  tiiese  families  tliat  the  chief  in  the  family,  at 
least  aonie  of  Uicm,  be  gronniled  in  religion ;  nberebj  morning  and  even- 
ing family  duties  may  be  performed  duly,  anil  a  watcliful  eye  held  over  all 
in  each  family  by  one  or  nior«  In  each  family  to  hf  appointed  tbt^n^to,  that 
BO  diaonlfnt  may  be  prcTented  and  ill  weeds  nipped  before  they  lake  wo 
pvat  s  head.  .  .  .  Otherwiiii'  your  govenimenl  will  be  ealceuied  as  it  acoro- 
crow,  Oiu-  desire  Is  la  use  tonlcy ;  but,  In  case  of  ncceGsily.  not  to  neglect 
Uia  other,  knowing  tliat  correcllou  Is  ordered  for  the  fool'iiback."  >'Wu  pray 
you.  make  sume  good  lawstorthepuQiahincnt  of  swearers.''  (Young,  CAronf- 
iU»  0/  M<uiai:huiiru»,  pp.  itW,  1117,  191).)  Thus  rarly  was  the  fonndatloB 
laid  for  the  Inquisitorial  m«UioUa  sod  legUhttii^u  ut  Miis»uiliiitt«tu  Bay. 
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England.  The  only  phrase  of  the  iostructiong  which  could 
imply  a  thought  of  this  matter  is  their  hiiiguago  about  the 
miiiisters :  "  For  the  manner  of  exercising  their  ministry, 
we  leave  that  to  themselves,  hoping  they  will  make  God'a 
word  the  rule  of  their  actions."  ' 

With  this  freedom  of  action  it  was  suggested  that  counsel 
might  well  be  sought  at  Plymouth.  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  wrote 
from  Hoiitou  to  Bradford  in  1630 :  '*  Here  is  a  gentleman,  one 
Mr.  Cottington,  who  told  me  that  Mr.  Cotton's  advice  at 
Hampton  was,  tliat  they  should  lake  advice  of  tliem  at  Plym- 
outh and  should  do  nothuig  to  offend  Uicm."*  I'pon  this 
advice  Endicotl  acted,  when,  shortly  after  landing,  the  scurvy 
broke  out  iu  the  company.  He  sent  to  Bnidford  for  medical 
help,  and  Uie  issue  shows  tliat  by  the  same  means  ho  obtained 
help  toward  a  Church  foundation.  He  wrote  to  Bradford : ' 
'*  God's  ])oople  arc  niaiktid  with  one  and  the  samo  mark,  and 
sealed  with  one  and  tlie  same  seal,  and  have  for  the  main  one 
and  the  same  heart,  guided  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit  of 
truth,  and  wliei-e  this  is  thei-e  can  be  no  discord  — nay,  there 
must  needs  he  sweet  harmony:  and  tlte  same  request  (with 
you)  I  make  unto  the  Lord,  that  we  may  as  Christian  Breth- 
ren be  united  by  an  heavenly  and  unfeigned  love." 

To  the  application  thus  lovingly  made  Bradford  responded 
by  sending  Dr.  Fuller  to  Salem  as  a  competent  adviser  iu  the 
two  matters  in  hand  of  healing  the  sick  and  organizing  a 
Church.  It  li  safe  to  suppose  that  ibis  angel  of  the  Church 
at  Plymouth  acquainted  the  Salem  brethren  with  the  distinc- 
tive principles  and  teachings  of  the  beloved  Robinson,  aa 
illustrated  in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  According  to  this 
leaching  "  a  company  of  faithful  people  in  the  covenant  of 
God  is  a  Church,  though  without  any  officers;  and  this  Church 
has  an  iutercst  in  all  the  holy  things  of  God  within  itaeJf,  with- 
out anjf  foreign  amttance."* 


1  Tonus,  ChronirUt  of  3faiiiarhu»fti>i,  p,  H2. 

■  HauaehviHU  UMorkal  CoUtctioni,  1.  3  ;  74,  ■  Ihid.,  I,  S  ;  66, 
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The  advice  given  hy  Fuller  seeined  so  sound  Uiftt  Kndicott 
wrote  to  Bradford:  "I  rejoice  that  I  am  by  liiiii  sHtisliud, 
touching  your  form  of  outward  worahip;"  and  on  tliis  pat- 
tern he  and  the  godly  of  Salem  pioceerled  to  "form  them- 
selves into  a  Church  slate."  Two  fuiidaidButals  were  at  once 
laid  down.  The  one  was  that  the  Church  of  Salem,  tJiough 
gmtef  ul  for  the  advice  received,  should  not  "  acknowledge  any 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  Church  of  Plymouth."  The 
other  was  that  the  "  power  of  ordination  should  not  exist  in 
tlie  clergy,  hut  should  depend  entirely  upon  tho  free  election 
of  the  Church."' 

Thereupon  the  people  of  Salem  proceeded  to  oi^anize  their 
Church,  first  adopting  a  Confession  of  Kaith  and  a  Covenant; 
and  then,  after  a  day  of  humiliation,  choosing  and  ordaining 
their  pastor  and  teacher ;  the  two  clorg^inen  of  the  company 
having  declared  their  readiness  to  renounce  the  episcopal 
ordination  received  by  them  in  England.  Of  this  proceeding 
Mr.  Charles  Gott  wrote  to  Bradford;'  first  describing  the 
eonteiifut  of  opinion,  that  a  minister  must  have  two  calls; 
the  inward  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  outward  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  then  recounting  the  election,  which  was  by  ballot. 
"The  most  voice,"  he  wrote,  "was  for  Mr.  Skelton  to  be  paa- 
tor  and  Mr,  Higginson  to  be  teacher;  and  Mr.  Higginson 
with  three  or  four  men  of  the  gravest  ntembei's  of  the  Church 
laid  their  hands  on  Mr.  Skelton,  using  prayer  therewith :  this 

gospel  and  Uie  oovenant  of  Abraham";  and  Bradford,  u  a  voluntary 

jUBocialion  of  pinions,  "  whose  hearts  were  touched  willi  beavi^nly  wal  for 
Hi*  inilh,  who  shook  oft  the  yoke  of  anti-Chriiilian  hoiidage  and  joined  lliom- 
wlti-s  by  a  cuvenaiii  of  iho  Lurd  in  a  Cliuri'li  ataie."  It  was  naceMarlly 
included  in  till*  Ihnt  a  Church  should  poraess  autonomy,  that,  aa  EoUiUton 
tau^I,  "the  lucmbora  have  einiai  jiower  willi  tho  uiiniaicra  and  arc  to  join 
in  ali  Iho  acta  of  the  Clsurcb ; "  that  tho  Church  can  chooae,  oidalii,  dlBRiiu, 
and  depose  ita  own  miuiaif  n.  To  thli  thorough  Independency  the  CamhridsB 
Flatfomi  aftLTward  added  the  mild  ['estrlction  of  Congregation  at  liini,  that, 
"when  convenient,  tlie  nelghboringChurcht-sare  to  he  advised  with."  (Mor- 
ton. Jf^mt-rta),  pp.411,  412,  4-J.S;  Pftlfiry,  ffiatoni <,/ Tfw England,  1,286.) 

t  Uortou,  JUcm'jrinl,  p.  440. 

*  HattachuttU  Hitfortcal  ColkttioM,  IV,  3  ^  260. 
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being  done,  there  was  imposition  of  bands  on  Mr.  Higgin- 
son.  .  .  .  Now  good  Sir,  I  hope  UiAt  you  and  the  rest  of 
God's  people  (who  are  acqitninted  with  tlio  ways  of  God) 
with  you  will  siiy  that  here  was  a  right  fouiiduUon  laid,  and 
that  these  two  blcsticd  t)erva.iit»  of  the  Lord  caiiiu  in  at  the 
door,  and  not  at  the  window."  Whereon  commcnta  Brad- 
ford in  his  History,  "Now  came  tlieae  people  and  quickly 
grew  into  Church  ord«r,  and  set  themselves  roundly  to  walk 
in  all  the  ways  of  God." ' 

Tliua  was  constituted  the  fii-st  Puritan  Church  in  New 
England,  approaching  very  closely  in  cliai-acUir  to  the  Chui-uh 
of  the  Pilgrims.  Itut  the  men  of  Salem  could  not  break 
away  from  all  bonds  or  concede  freedom  of  conscience  to  tlio 
individual.  "  Bocause  they  foreitaw  this  wildL-rncss  might  bo 
looked  on  as  a  place  of  liberty,  and,  therefore,  might  iu  time 
be  troubled  with  erroneous  spirits,  therefore  they  did  put  in 
one  article  into  the  confession  of  faith  on  purpose,  about  the 
duty  and  power  of  the  magistrate  in  matters  of  religion."  ' 

"This,"  says  Judge  Story,  wi-iting  on  the  settlement  of 
Salem,  "was  their  fundamental  error,  —  the  necessity  of  a 
union  between  Church  and  State.  To  this  they  clung  as  to 
an  ark  of  safety."  '  As  we  Look  at  the  matter,  over  so  long 
a  time  and  thiough  .so  many  lessons  of  experience,  it  is  easy 
to  delect  this  error,  which  became  the  fruitful  source  of  so 
many  woes  in  the  young  commonwealth.  But  to  most  men 
of  that  time  legal  exclusion  of  error,  and  even  of  "divensitie," 
waa  a  prime  condition  of  security.  "It  is  by  a  mutual  con- 
sent, through  a  special  overruling  Providence  —  to  seek  out 
a  place  of  cohabitation  and  consortship,  under  a  due  form  of 
government  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical."*  So  wrote  Win- 
throp  on  shipboard,  describing  the  purpose  of  the  Puritan 
emigration  in  his  "Model  of  Christian  Chority"  —  a  name 


■  MamiaetnutUt  Historical  Collections,  I,  S ;  OT. 
»  Motiou,  memorial,  p.  08, 

•  MoMachateru  and  hfr  Earlij  IIMojy,  p.  3J. 

*  LotBcU  InitUau  Ltcxartt,  p.  3S. 
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which  seems  very  much  of  a  miatiomer;  for  this  expressed 
purposCi  «s  illustrated  in  the  immediately  HUbsequeiit  history, 
was  quite  distinct  from  that  sufferance  of  opposing  opinion, 
which  a  true  Christian  charity  demands.  Hutcliinson  ex- 
prf«»C3  the  purpose  in  clearer  and  more  definite  terms: 
"To  obtain  for  t/iirm»rlvea  and  their  posterity  the  liberty  of 
worshipping  God  in  such  manner  as  appcftred  to  them  to  be 
most  agreeable  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures." ' 

Immediately  that  this  principle,  denying  all  divereity  and 
subjecting  religious  matters  to  the  magistrate,  was  made  a 
futidamental,  tlie  authorities  found  occasion  to  apply  it- 
For  the  people  were  not  allogotlior  unanimous  in  the  Hctioa. 
There  wa«  some  dL-weut.  How  many  were  of  that  mind  we 
are  not  told,  but  the  party  had  very  respectable  leading  in 
John  and  Samuel  Browne.  ThCM  brothers  were  among  the  Tiw 
Bubstantial  promoters  of  the  plantation,  entitled  to  respect  ""=*■••■ 
and  possosDcd  of  influence.  Though  decidedly  Puritan,  they 
still  regarded  the  English  Church  and  liturgy  with  affection, 
and  were  not  willing  to  follow  this  abandonment  of  nil  her 
service.  So  with  such  as  sympathized  in  this  feeling  they 
instituted  a  service  of  their  own,  using  the  book  of  common 
prayer  and  endeavoring  (o  assert  the  contlQuanco  of  their 
union  with  that  "  dear  mother  "  in  England. 

But  such  liberty  wa«  not  to  be  allowed.*  To  the  mind  of 
Endicott  any  dissent  from  the  established  order  was  a  dan- 
gerous faction,  to  bo  put  down  with  a  strong  hand.  So  be 
adopted  an  instant  and  imperious  course,  and,  acting  on  his 
own  authority  alone,  caused  the  Brownes  to  be  put  on  a  ship 
and  roturnod  to  England.  Thus  early  in  the  history  do  we 
find  example  of  tho  tlien  common  inability  of  men  to  under- 
stand that  liberty  was  a  good  thing  for  any  others  than  them- 


■  IRMory  of  JfunrirAtufKg  Bitt/.  I.  33A.  Thki  definition  would  be  itill 
more  «zacl  through  ouiiMion  of  tlic  wonlH  ■■  aud  thoir  poiitvrltj',"  for  tho 
original  plnntirn,  onlnlning  the  miuiner  of  wnnhlp  irbich  pIcMod  UioouelVBa, 
lott  to  th«lr  pn^i^rlty  no  liberty  whatever  In  tlio  matlor. 

*  Palfrsy,  tllttory  nf  iVew  England,  1, 103. 
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selves.  Endicott  wm  deeply  otitraged  by  tho  Uw  of  cod- 
fonnity  in  England,  but  he  found  no  objection  to  apply  it  in 
America.  The  solo  criterion  of  its  right  or  wrong  wtis  in 
tlio  question  u  to  who  should  suffer  by  it.  When  the 
power  liiy  in  Lis  own  hand  he  hud  ito  objuction  to  rtinge 
himself  with  tho  hated  Laud. 

Tho  Browne^!,  thus  summurily  banished  from  New  Eng- 
landi  took  homo  with  thorn  a  deep  sunsn  of  wrong,  to  which 
on  arrivaJ  they  gave  voice  in  complaint.  But,  while  they 
succeeded  iu  creating  much  unfavorable  comment  ahout  the 
new  settlerB,  they  did  not  obtain  from  the  company  a  redress 
of  their  wrongs.  The  company,  indeed,  while  avoiding 
specific  reference  to  their  case,  if  indeed  it  had  by  that 
time  reached  them,  yet  in  their  Instructiona  of  11321)  already 
quoted,  use  language  which  goes  far  to  justify  EndioottV 
action.'  "  If  fair  means  do  not  avail  (against  disorderly  pep- 
Bons)  we  pray  you  to  deal  as  in  your  diHcretions  you  shall 
think  fittest."  Tliey  apologize  for  sending  over  Ralph 
Smith  (who  afterward  went  to  Plymouth),  who,  they  say, 
desired  and  obtained  passage  "before  we  knew  of  his  dif- 
ference in  judgment  in  some  things  from  our  ministers.'* 
Again,  "It  is  often  found  tliat  some  busy  persons,  led  mora 
by  their  will  than  by  any  good  warrant  out  of  God's  word, 
take  opportunity  by  moving  needless  questions,  to  stir  up 
S^fe  .  •  .  from  which  small  beginnings  great  mischiefs  have 
followed:  we  pray  yon,  if  any  such  disputes  shall  happen 
aiaoDg  you,  that  you  suppress  them." 

One  curious  sequent  to  this  affair  of  the  Brownes  is  pre* 
served  in  a  letter  from  Dudley  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln,* 
written  in  December  of  1630.  He  desired  to  dofcud  the  settlers 
at  the  Bay  from  tho  charge  of  the  Brownes  that  they  "  wer* 
Brownists  in  religion  and  ill  affected  to  our  State  ut  home  ; " 
and  says,  "T  know  no  one  person,  who  came  over  with  ua, 
the  last  year,  to  be  altered  in  judgment  or  affection,  either 

>  ChTonMtt  of  Mat*iichuat.U*,  pp.  150,  l&l,  160. 
»»I<I.,p.331. 
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in  ecclesiastical  or  civU  respects."  It  in  difficult  to  conceive 
how  Dudley  could  have  so  writl«u  without  a  conscious  per- 
version of  the  truth.  There  is  documeotary  proof  thiiti 
either  these  lueti  grossly  dissombled  in  their  tender  farowoU 
to  Englniid  and  her  Church,  or  else  were  radically  "altered 
in  judgment  (and)  affection  iu  ecclesiastical  affairs,"  on  their 
arrival  in  the  plantation.  As  to  the  teim  "  Urownists,"  it  is 
a  dispute  about  a  word,  which  was  offensive  to  the  Pilgrims 
themselves.  But  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  Pilgrims  were  Brown- 
ista,  such  also  had  the  Puritans  become  in  Massachusetts. 
They  were  Separatists  from  the  Church  of  England  as  posi- 
tively OS  the  men  of  Scrnoby,  and  differed  only  from  the  Pil- 
grims in  that,  having  now  the  power,  they  merged  Churchand 
State  together  and  suffered  no  dissent  from  their  own  opia- 
ion.s  in  matters  of  religious  worship. 

A  more  pleasing  product  of  the  time  is  preserved  in 
Higginson's'  "New  England's  Plantation,  or,  a  Short 
and  Tntr  Dftcription  of  the  Oommodititt  and  Ditcommoditiet 
of  the  Countri).  Written  by  a  rev.  Divine  now  there  resident. 
Printed,  London,  1630." 
this  is  a  pamphlet  and  concludes: 

*"■  But  that  which  is  our  greatest  comfort  and  meanes  o£ 
defence  above  all  others,  is  tliat  we  have  here  the  true  Religion 
and  Iioly  Ordinances  of  Almighty  God  taught  amongst  us. 

Thuilu  be  to  God  I    W^  have  plentie  ot  Preacbiiig  and  diligent 

CatecUidiig  with   slrkt   niid   careful   eierciae  aiiil  good 

and  commendable  ordi^rs,  to  bring  our  People  iuto 

a  Christian  conversntion,  wilh  whom  we  havo 

to  do  wilhal.     And  thug  we  doubt  uot 

but  God  will  be  with  us,  and,  if 

God  be  nitbiHi.  wbocan 

be  agniDst  ua  ?  " 

Early  in  1630  the  larger  company  of  Puritans,  for  whom 
Endicott  had  prepared  the  way,  disL-mbarked  in  MassaohuBetts. 
They  brought  with  them  the  charter  which  enabled  tliem  to 

1  Force,  UMorUal  TracU,  1. 
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mould  and  establish  a  government  of  their  own,  without 
refervncc  to  a  company  in  Lnndon  or  to  king  and  par- 
liament. So  early  was  laid  the  foundation  of  American 
Independence. 

Promiaetit  in  tliis  company  of  seven  hundred  were  John 
Winthrop,  Thomas  Dudley,  and  Str  Richard  Saltonatall,  the 
last  of  whom  —  unhappily  for  the  colony,  lut  we  may  thiuk, 
_WiuUii9f.  becnuse  of  his  kind  and  liberal  spirit  —  returned  to  England 
aft«r  a  short  sojourn  in  Massachusetts.  Of  the^e  three  Win- 
tlirop  was  easily  the  chief,  a  man  who  has  had  few  equals  in  the 
history  of  America.  A  contemporary,'  in  language  of  enthu- 
siasm, describes  him  as  having  "a  more  than  ordinary  measure 
of  those  Qualities  which  adorn  an  officer  of  human  Society: 
His  Justice  was  impartial ;  His  Wisdom  excellently  tempered 
Things  according  to  the  Art  of  Governing:  His  Courage 
nadc  Him  dare  to  do  right;  All  which  Vertues  he  rendered 
tho  more  illustrious  by  emblazoning  them  witli  tlie  constant 
LibenJity  and  Hospitality  of  a  Gentleman.  This  made  him 
the  Terror  of  the  Wicked,  the  Delight  of  the  Solier,  and  the 
Ho[je  of  those  who  had  any  hopeful  Design  in  Hand  for  the 
Goodof  tlie  Nation  and  the  Interests  of  Religion.  Accordingly, 
when  the  noble  Design  of  carrying  a  Colony  of  chosen  People 
into  an  American  Wilderness  was  by  some  eminent  personB 
undertaken,  this  Eminent  Person  was  by  the  Consent  of  all 
chosen  for  the  Moses  who  miutt  be  the  Leader  of  so  Great  an 
Undertaking."  In  far  simpler  phrase  Dr.  Fuller,  who  was  at 
tlie  Bay  when  Wintlii'op  arrived,  wrote  to  Bradford,  "The 
Governour  is  a  godly,  wise,  and  humble  gentleman,  and  very 
discreet  and  of  a  very  fine  tennier."' 

Winthrop  was  in  his  forty-fourth  year,  in  tho  full  vigor 
of  life  and  full  maturity  of  a  character,  which  all  the  years 
before  had  duopened,  broadened,  and  sweetened.  A  devoted 
son  of  tho  Oliurch  of  England,  he  never  associated  himself 
with  dissenters  until  his  coming  to  this  country,  but  at  the 

■  Piiiico,  Anmlt.  II.  11. 

■  jKouacAutFUf  BUloriral  ColUaiom,  I,  3;  7* 
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same  Ume  was  markedly  PuriUn  in  regard  to  existing  errora. 
His  diary  reveals  a  iialure  remarkably  sensitive  to  religious 
influence.  While  but  a  lad  he  n-rote  in  it : '  "  I  desire  to  make 
it  one  of  my  chiefe  petitions  to  have  that  grace  to  be  poore  ia 
spirit:  I  will  ever  walk  buiubly  before  my  Gud,  and  meekly, 
mildly,  and  gently  towai-ds  all  men ;  so  shuU  have  peace.  ...  I 
doe  resolve  first  t<>  give  niyrtelfe.  my  life,  my  witt,  my  healths, 
my  wealllie  to  the  service  of  my  God  and  Saviour,  who  by 
givinge  bimsL'lfc  for  rae  &  to  me  doservoti  whateoever  I  am 
or  can  bei  to  be  at  his  Commandemont  and  for  bis  glorye." 
With  this  as  a  keynote  to  bis  life,  ho  was  making  continual 
advances  into  the  realms  of  spiritual  experience.  Of  such 
the  diary  abounds  in  tokens,  displaying  faith  and  love  in  con- 
stant and  increasing  exercise ;  while  in  no  line  appears,  after 
the  fashion  of  religionists  of  bis  day,  any  censorious  judgment 
of  those  who  differed  from  him.  As  a  man  of  affairs,  both  in 
business  and  public  oiHce,  he  had  given  evidence  of  marked 
judgment  and  ability,  so  that  *>  both  in  character  and  capacity 
he  vras  one  to  inspire  peculiar  conHdence." 

Because  of  such  character  he  was  solicited  by  the  company 
in  England,  himself  not  one  of  the  original  members,  to  join 
their  adventure  not  only,  but  to  accept  the  governorship  in 
Ameiica.  This  he  took  under  advisement,  and  wrote,  May, 
1629:  "My  deare  wife,  I  am  veryly  pereuaded  God  mil  bringe 
some  heavye  Affliction  upon  this  lande,  and  that  speedytye. 
...  If  the  Lord  seeth  it  will  l>e  good  for  us,  fie  will  pro- 
vide A  shelter  and  a  hidinge  place  for  us  &  others,  as  a  Zoar 
for  Lot."^  Then  he  proceeds,  after  a  conscientious  manner 
of  consideration  peculiar  to  himself,  to  set  down  "  Reaaont 
for  the  Plantation  in  N'-w  Ettifland " ;  *  and  among  them 
these:  "What  can  be  better  worke  and  more  honorable  and 
worthy  of  a  Christian  than  to  helpe  raise  and  supporte  a  par- 
ticular Church,  while  it  is  in  its  Infancy.  It  appears  to  be  a 
worke  of  God  for  the  good  of  his  Church,  in  that  he  hath  di-s- 
posed  the  beartes  of  soe  many  of  his  wise  and  faithful  servants, 

>  lA/t  of  WlMhrop,  I,  73.  ■  Ibid..  I,  200.  •  i6M.,  I,  Wft 
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both  ministera  and  others,  not  only  to  approve,  but  to  loterest 
themselves  in  it." 

With  such  thought  in  his  mind,  it  was  ut;ged  upon  him  by 
his  associates  that  he  must  both  go  and  ofisume  comutuud : 
and  presently  he  set  down  "Particular  Connderationt  in  ike 
eate  of  John  IRntAro^,"*  writing  of  himself  in  the  third  per- 
son: "1.  It  is  come  to  that  issue  as  (in  all  probability)  the 
welfare  of  the  Plantation  dependes  upon  bis  goeinge,  for 
divers  of  the  Chiefe  Undertakers  (upon  whom  the  rest 
depends)  will  not  go  without  him.  2.  He  acknowledges  a 
satisfactory  callinge.  3.  .  ,  .  If  he  should  refuse  this  oppor- 
tunity, the  talent  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  him  for 
publicke  service  were  like  to  be  buried." 

This  is  an  interesting  process  through  which  the  strong, 
devout,  and  loving  man  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  call 
to  him  from  God  was  dear.  It  accoimts  for  much  in  his  after  life 
of  devotion  aud  patience. 

We  are  not,  then,  surprised  to  see  him  on  the  Arbolla  west- 
ward bound,  and  to  hear  him  discourse  to  bts  companions  in 
words  of  rare  eloquence  and  tenderness :  ^  "  Thus  stands  the 
case  between  God  and  us.  We  are  entered  into  a  covenant 
with  Him  for  this  work.  We  have  taken  out  a  commission. 
.  .  .  The  only  way  to  avoid  shipwreck,  is  to  follow  the 
counsel  of  Micah.  '■to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  before  Qod'  For  this  end  we  must  be  knit  together 
in  this  work  as  one  man.  .  .  .  We  must  hold  a  familiar 
commerce  together  in  all  meekness,  gentleness,  patience,  and 
liberality.  We  must  delight  in  each  other ;  make  other's 
condition  our  own ;  rejoice  together,  mourn  together,  labor 
and  suffer  together,  always  having  before  our  eyes  our  com- 
mission and  community  in  this  work,  as  nienil)ers  of  the  same 
body." 

There  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  after  story  that  Win- 
throp  faithfully  exhibited  in  his  own  life  the  principles  thus 
urged  upon  his  bretbi-en.  He  was  far  from  sympathizing  in 
'  Life  of  Winihrop.  I.  327.  »  Ibid.,  II,  18. 
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the  iatolemnce  of  hia  companions  and  joined  in  its  decrees, 
wbea  so  compelled,  midur  tho  pratest  of  liia  heart.  During 
&ie  niuctven  yeara  of  his  life  in  New  England  be  was  twelve 
times  chosen  goveiuor,  and  one  of  the  two  charges  brought 
againiit  his  administration  was,  that  he  "bad  dealt  too  remissly 
in  point  of  justice  in  one  or  two  passages  .  .  .  and  failed  in 
over  much  lenity." ' 

This  charge  was  brought  before  the  deputies  by  Dudley, 
to  whom  Winthrop  replied  that,  "in  the  infancy  of  planta- 
tions justice  should  be  administered  with  more  lenity  than  in 
a  settled  state."  The  leading  magistrates  and  ministets  differed 
£rom  him,  and  Winthrop  professed  himself  convinced.' 

Thoy  wei-e  a  hard-headed  and  determined  set  of  men,  with 
whom  Winthrop  had  to  deal,  unwilling  to  submit  to  anything 
which  looked  like  dictation,  even  from  the  all  powerful  minis- 
tere.  Of  this  two  notable  expressions  are  found  in  respect  to 
Winthi-op'a  occupation  of  office.  In  1634,  Winthrop  being 
governor  at  the  time,  John  Cotton  preached  the  election  ser- 
mon and  argued  against  rotation  in  office,  whereui)on  the 
deputies  at  once  put  Dudley  in  Winthrop's  chair.  Again, 
in  1643,  Winthrop  being  governor  again,  Ezekiel  Rogers 
preached  the  election  sermon  and  argued  against  the  reelec- 
tion of  an   incumbent,  on   the  ground   that   it  would   tend 

'  Life  of  Winthrop.  II.  136. 

*  Winthrop  in  his  juurnol  gives  an  amusing  account  of  the  opening  of  thli 
CMC ;  thni  he  chnllt^ogod  liin  critic  tnaliow  wherein  bo  hnit  tailed,  "ncdnpcalc- 
Ing  tliis  rather  a|>prelieiisively.  tboiletmty  (Dtidtvy)  iMgOiii  to  ho  in  s  passion 
and  told  the  govi^mor  tliai,  if  he  were  so  round,  ho  would  be  round  too.  The 
f^>Temi>r  hiule  him  bn  round,  if  he  would.  So  Ihc  deputy  roxe  lip  In  great 
fury  anil  inwnlon.  and  the  governor  grew  very  hot  alio,  bo  t»  they  both 
t-M  Into  bitiernesa."  (Adoma,  Three  Epiiodea  in  Maiiaehuaau  Biatorg, 
I.  S77.) 

There  is  a  fine  touch  illuatrativo  of  Winthrop's  diameter  Su  anoilicr  tilt 
with  Dudley,  who  had  written  to  liim  nn  anary  letter.  Winthrop  read  the 
1etl«^  and  retumEd  it  lo  the  hearer  naying,  '■  I  am  not  willhsj:  Vi  keep  such 
an  occasion  t>!  provociition  by  mc."  Thin  wn»  repented  to  Dudley  niid  he,  in 
languHge  m  fine,  hut  more  anusoal  with  him.  sent  reply,  "  Your  overcoralng 
younelJ  has  overcome  me."     (,Winttirop't  Lf/e,  11,  108.) 
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toward  the  creation  of  a  life  office.  To  this  the  deputies 
responded  by  immediately  reelecting  Wintbropl' 

Another  incident  may  well  be  noted,  for  the  sate  of  the 
utterance  which  it  brought  from  Winthrop's  lips.  In  1643 
he  was  accused  of  having  exceeded  his  authority  tn  the  mat- 
ter of  a  trumpery  dispute  at  Hingham,  as  to  who  should  Iw 
captain  of  a  militia  company.  Solemn  impeachment  of  the 
governor  was  based  thereon,  and  Winthrop,  refusing  to  sit 
among  the  magistrates  until  he  was  acquitted,  made  bis 
own  defence,  with  the  result  of  a  most  honorable  dismissal 
of  the  charge.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  phrased  as 
fine  a  deltnition  of  Civil  Liberty  as  ever  has  been  made : 
TSwrty,  "  This  liberty  is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and 
cannot  subsist  without  it;  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that  only 
which  18  good,  just,  and  honest.  .  .  .  This  liberty  you  are  to 
stand  for  with  the  hazard  (not  only  of  your  goods,  but)  of 
your  lives,  if  need  be.  .  .  .  This  liberty  is  maintained  and 
exercised  in  a  way  of  subjection  to  authority;  it  is  the  same 
kind  of  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free."' 

How  much  the  exclusivene&s  of  the  Bay  went  against  the 
grain  with  Wintlirop  is  suggested  by  bis  refusal  to  sign  an 
order  for  banishment  of  "a  heretic."  This  was  brought  to 
him  by  Dudley,  in  Wintlu"op'8  last  illness.  He  declined, 
saying,  "  I  have  done  too  much  of  that  work  already."  IIow 
he  was  regarded  by  the  people,  among  whom  he  lived  and 
whom  he  served,  is  well  shown  in  Cotton's  sermon  on  his 
death :  "  A  governor  who  has  been  unto  us  a  brother ;  not 
usuri)ing  authority  over  the  Church;  often  speaking  his 
advice  and  often  contradicted,  even  by  young  men  and  some 
of  low  degree ;  yet  not  replying,  but  offering  satisfaction  also 
when  any  supposed  offences  have  arisen:  a  governor  who  has 
been  unto  ua  a  mother,  parent-like  distributing  his  goods  to 
brethren  and  neighbors,  and  gently  bearing  our  infirmities 
without  taking  notice  of  them." ' 

I  Wlnthrop'i  Lift,  II.  306.  •  Ibid.,  U,  893. 

»  ibid.,  U,  330  ;  I'alfrey,  SUtoryo/yeu  England,  1, 358. 
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To  this  judgment  of  coiitemporaiies  may  bo  fitly  add«d 
that  of  posterity.  Thus  writes  Doyle :  "  Every  page  in  tha 
early  hiatory  of  New  Englaod  bears  witness  to  the  patience, 
the  firmness,  the  £ar-Beeing  wisdom  ol  Wintlirop.  But  to 
estimate  these  qualities  as  they  deserve,  wo  must  not  forget 
what  the  men  were  with  whom,  and  in  some  measure  by 
whom,  he  worked.  To  guard  the  Commonwealth  against  the 
attacks  of  courtiers,  churchmen,  and  speculators  was  no  small 
task.  But  it  was  an  even  greater  achievement  to  keep  im- 
practicable fanatics,  like  Dudley  and  Endicott,  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  to  use  for  tlio  benefit  of  the  state  those 
headstrong  passions  which  at  e%'ery  turn  thi-eatened  to  rend 
it  asnnder."'  The  attentive  student  of  Winthrop  and  his 
time  can  haitlly  fail  of  assent  to  the  calm  encomium  of 
Young:  "In  his  magnanimity,  disinterestedness,  and  mod- 
eration; in  his  mingled  firmness  of  principle  and  mildness 
of  temper  ;  in  his  harmonious  character,  consistent  life,  and 
well-balanced  mind,  the  Father  of  Massachusetts  reminds  us 
of  the  great  Father  of  his  Country,  and  is  the  only  man  in 
our  history  worthy  to  stand  as  a  parallel  to  Washington."* 
There  is  no  need  of  apology  for  so  long  excursion  in  de* 
LsoriptiOD  of  Winthrop,  for  it  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  of  a 
'somewhat  forgotten  gi<eatne3s.  Nor  would  the  picture  be 
complete  without  some  notes  of  bis  close  associate,  Dudley.  Dudior. 
Id  nearly  all  respects  where  Winthrop  was  broad,  patient, 
wise,  and  loving,  Dudley  was  his  opposite.  Irritable,  intol- 
erant, narrow-minded,  and  censorious  toward  all  who  dififered 
from  him,  Dudley  stiiuda  in  the  history  as  a  constant  foil 
by  which  tlio  nobler  qualities  of  Winthrop  appear  the  more 
illutitriouH.  Jealous  of  Winthrop's  position  and  influence 
and  impatient  of  his  milder  spirit,  he  was  ever  on  the  watch 
to  discover  faults  where  they  did  not  exist,  and  to  impede 
any  efforts  of  Winthrop's  liberal  spirit.      Kumaii  kindness 


•  7^*1  EifflUh  (n  Amtrlca  —  Puritan  OoJoniei,  1, 186. 

•  Ctironiflei  i<J  Matt'irhuietli,  p.  105.     (rublished  !d  1846.) 
Social  and  Economic  Ultlory  of  Kav  England,  p.  120. 
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It  it  impoeuble  for  nwn  of  oar  cbj  to  find  aoythiog  loraUe 
ia  the  efaaraeter  of  Dodlejr,  thot^  w«  euinot  bil  to  respect 
to  fain  a  eoueieniioiu  tenadtjr  of  whet  be  regarded  as  duty, 
and  a  eoozage  insensible  of  fear.  Wiatfarop  describes  bim 
aa  ^  a  man  of  sppnnr»d  wadom  and  godlinesa,  and  of  mucb 
good  serrioe  to  the  eonatiy." 

Soch,  tben,  were  the  two  leading  spirits  in  tbat  company, 
wUcb  in  tbe  spring  of  1t>^  landed  at  Salem  to  reenforce 
the  band  of  Endioott;  and  with  their  charter  in  their  hands 
to  found  an  indepeodnit,  self-governing  commonwealth.  As 
before  noted,  in  one  respect,  and  that  which  specially  concerns 
tfals  narrative,  they  found  the  work  alnuidy  done  and  await- 
ing their  acceptance.  The  first  Church  of  Massachusetts  had 
been  organized,  and  with  it  the  eooleeiastical  polity  of  the 
new  state  ««tablisbed. 

To  tU*  flttlAlteliattnt  the  new  comers  not  only  seem  to 
have  made  no  objection,  but  rather  by  immediate  concarrence 
■Jgnifisd  their  hearty  appro%'al.'  Though  not  patterned  after 
•ny  prearranged  plan  and  instructions  of  their  own,  they 
recognized  in  Endicott's  work  a  form  of  united  civil  and 
ccolaatastical  government  which  they  were  glad  to  adopt. 
Confesndly,  having  left  England  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
what  better  sobeme  could  be  devised  to  effect  their 
desire? 

'Piifny.aiXoTtofynfBitgland,!,  116;  Wluttaop,  Jourml,  I,  IS. 
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■idmd  «>•.  -Hov  the  auiuMcn  ^aU  bo  ■ajaliiaodt" 
TUg  WW  at  oBoe  anrvcfed  Inr  oidtriBg  that  Immbb  AoaM  ho 
boilt  for  then,BDd  eoBpetcnt  pnraioe  be  made  in  — lyKoi  aad 
moaej  "at  thapaUidwexptaoft."'  Three  aoathaaftenratd 
the  ooort  ordered  a  tax  to  nSat  JC60  fcr  thk  poipoae.  After- 
ward there  are  nanj  acts  of  the  legulatore  hanng  refereaoe  to 
■och  peorinon.  naaiin  1637,  the  peoplr  of  Nev-benr  having 
prored  remkB.  the  geoenl  coort  «rj<reii  the  MlecUaea  to  lety 
aux  for  the  mimelav^a  aopport:  aod  ia  lgS8  aoaeted  a  genwal 
law  that  **  all  inkafaitontB  are  Ijable  to  aweaam cot  for  Chnrdt 
aa  for  State,"  the  tax  to  be  collected  by  dktiamU  if  ner  wwaiy. 
At  the  rtrj  begiaaii^  of  the  gorerDment  there  waa  hf  soA 
action  tnbedded  io  the  ooostttotioa  ooe  caaential  faatere  of 
fto  eataUiBbcd  CbBrcb.C1nird»4ateato  beleTiedaadeoUeeted 
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lav  for  two  hundred  years,  not  giving  way  until  long  after 
Uie  political  independence  of  the  United  StBt«s  woe  effected.' 

An  eai'ly  instance  of  opposition  ia  related  by  Hutchinson. 
One  Briscoe,  a  tanner  of  Watertown,  publiiihed  iu  1644  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Church  tax,  arguing  that  such  method 
of  Bupporling  religion  was  immoral  and  contrary  to  justice, 
and  that  ministers  accepting  moneys  so  raised,  disgi'aced 
themselves  and  the  cause  of  religion.  For  this  publication 
he  was  summoned  before  the  general  court  and  gravely 
admonished. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice,  in  passing,  that  this  first  court 
of  assistants  emphasized  their  care  for  religion  in  another 
way.  At  the  first  meeting,  liaving  disposed  of  miuisteriul 
support,  they  cited  Morton  of  Mount  Wollaston  —  or  Merry 
Mount— to  answer  for  his  "godless"  conduct,  and  at  their 
next  session  ordered  that  be  be  sent  to  England,  his  goods 
confiscated  to  pay  coste,  and  his  houxe  burned.  Presently 
thereafter  they  oi-dered  "  all  card»  and  dice  to  be  made  away 
with."  Their  settlement  was  distinctly  religious,  and  what- 
soever legislation  was  deemed  needful  to  tiustain  rdigiou  and 
keep  the  people  in  religious  ways  the  authorities  scrupled 
not  to  enact  out  of  any  consideration  of  personal  liberty. 

The  next  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  State-Church  was 
taken  by  the  first  general  court,  which  met  on  May  18, 1631. 
At  this  session  applications  to  be  "admitted  Freemen  "  were 
made  by  one  hundred  and  ton  persons.  The  applicants  were 
admitted,  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance ;  but  the  court,  as 
though  alarmed  by  so  large  an  influx  of  citizens  and  fearing 
the  consequences  of  too  wide  entrance  to  the  franchise,  im- 


'  nuulilnson  (Bietory  uf  MiuiachiiitCU  Bay,  1,427)  iayiti  *'  The  ministerB 
of  IJostDD  hove  e»er  butn  supported  by  a  Uve  wc-ultly  coiitribulion.  ...  In 
tlio  country  (owns  coinpulBory  lnws  wero  found  to  be  notessary,"  This 
would  Reeui  to  Imply  tbat  bucIi  tans  nere  au  (Ltteitlioughl,  which  the  reconU 
■huwtiot  to  have  been  tbe  cue.  The  exception  noted  in  the  Boston  Churches 
wiui  due  to  their  own  Toluiilary  provisiun,  aii<l  not  toaiiy  exee^tiou  from  the  law, 
wLleh  Wiis  fc-eueral.  Had  Uieir  voluntary  ooutrlbutiona  tailed  of  Uie  needed 
amount,  tlicy  would  have  found  the  law  conipulaory  on  thorn,  as  on  others. 
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mediately  took  the  following  kctaon,  Uie  importance  of  which 
as  defining  the  colonial  aim  cannot  be  exa^etated.  The 
act  is  in  these  words :  "  To  the  end  the  body  of  the  commons 
may  be  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,  it  is  ordered 
and  agreed,  that,  for  the  time  to  come,  noe  man  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  body  poUiticke,  but  each 
as  are  members  of  some  of  the  Chnrches  within  the  lymitts 
of  the  same." 

This  restriction  of  the  fraochise  vent  further  than  the 
intent  recited  in  the  act,  "  to  preserve  the  body  of  the  com- 
mons of  honest  and  good  meo."  It  went  further  than  the 
requirement  of  religions  character,  or  profession,  on  the  part 
of  electors,  and  confined  the  suffrage  to  members  of  a  partio- 
ular  Church  approved  and  mpported  by  the  ttate.  There  were 
"honest  and  good  men"  in  the  colony  who  were  not  mem- 
bers in  that  Church,  and  could  not  vote.  This  class  so  in- 
creased in  number  that  at  the  time,  1665,  when  the  restriction 
was  somewhat  relaxed,  it  was  estimated  that  they  outnum- 
bered the  freemen  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one. 

Kor  could  the  condition  of  freemen  be  obtained  by  the 
most  positive  evidences  of  Christian  character.  Neither 
Episcopalian,  nor  Presbyterian,  nor  Baptist,  of  howsoever 
exalted  spiritual  standing,  could  be  a  freeman.  The  only 
legal  evidence  that  even  a  saint  had  honesty  and  goodness 
enough  to  fit  him  for  the  sacred  duty  of  voting  for  a  con- 
stable was  the  certificate  of  some  minister  that  he  was  a 
member  of  a  Congregational  Church  "in  good  and  regular 
standing."  This  is  precisely  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
parliament  of  England  in  its  acts  of  uniformity,  debarring 
from  all  civil  privileges  and  office  every  man  not  a  member 
of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  from  the  oppression  of  which 
these  Puritans  had  come  across  the  sea.  The  only  difference 
was  that  parliament  established  Episcopacy,  while  the  gen- 
eral court  of  Massachusetts  established  Congregationalism.^ 

>  There  is  ODe  ezceptioD  to  the  striugeiit  law  of  the  franchiae  recotded  It 
the  early  faistoij  of  the  colony.    This  is  in  the  cue  of  a  Hr.  fiouvbiiet  at 
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The  reasons  of  such  action  by  the  fathers  of  MossochuMtta 
are  not  far  to  seek.  They  oanie  into  the  wilderness  to  estab- 
lish for  themselves  a  religious  commoiiweftUh,  in  which  both 
State  and  Church  should  be  patterned  after  their  own  mind, 
aud  into  which  they  desired  that  none  should  come,  who  wore 
not  in  thorough  symi^athy  with  tlicmsclveit  on  lhi;so  cardinal 
points.  Tlicy  made  little  of  what  in  modern  iihi-a»e  is  culled 
the  "solidarity  of  humanity-"  Their  asylum  was  not  founded 
aa  a  refuge  for  all  the  oppressed.  The  world  was  wide. 
There  was  yet  ample  room  in  .\merica:  let  those  who  were 
not  of  tliem  keep  away  from  them.  "  I  do  take  upon  me," 
says  the  "  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam,"  —  in  words  already 
quoted,  —  "to  be  the  Herald  of  New  England,  so  far  as  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  in  the  name  of  the  Colony,  that  all 
Famillsts,  Antiaomians,  Anabaptists,  and  other  Enthusiasts 
shall  have  free  Liberty  to  keep  away  from  ub,  and  such  aa 
will  come  to  be  gone  as  fast  as  they  can,  the  sooner  the 
better."  > 

There  has  Iwen  made  no  better  defence  of  this  policy  of 
nstriction  shown,  not  only  in  the  law  of  fmnchise,  but  also 
in  the  laws  touching  the  domicile  of  strnngei-s,  than  is  found 
in  the  "  Contideratiom,"  of  Winthrop,  of  which  the  following 
are  specially  in  point:  — 

"1.  If  the  place  of  our  co-habitation  be  our  own,  then  no 
man  hath  a  right  to  come  unto  us,  &o.,  without  our 
oonaent. 

*'  2.  If  no  man  hath  a  right  to  our  land,  government  privi- 
leges, itc.  but  by  our  oonaent,  then  it  is  reason  that 
we  should  take  notice  o£  (them)  before  we  confer 
any  such  upon  them. 


Lyon,  who  wiw  nn  »sslst»nt  for  »<'verftl  ycRW.    Tlicro  wm  no  Church  nt 
Lynn  whon  hn  was  raoAf  freotiinri,  unil  he  never  afterward  became  a  Church- 
mnuber.    Coiion  wtyii  ihat  he  Trould  haw  to  done,  "if  there  hod  been 
oppotlunily ! "    [Hutchinson,  HUtort/  of  Mai»acku»ett»  Bag,  I,  iHS.) 
>  Force,  UUtorleat  TraUt,  111. 
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"8.  If  we  axe  bound  to  keep  off  wbateoever  appears  to  tend 
to  our  tuin  or  damage,  then  may  we  lawfully  refuse 
to  receive  such  whose  dispositions  suit  not  with  oura,  , 

and  whose  society  (we  know^  will  be  hurtful  to  us.  | 

"  7.   A  family  is  a  little  commonwealth  and  a  comninnwealth  ' 

A  great  family.     Now  as  a  family  is  not  bound  to 
receive  all  comei^,  no  more  is  a  commonwoaltb.  ^ 

"8.   It  is  worse  to  receive  a  man,  whom  we  must  ca«t  out 

again,  than  to  deny  tiim  admission."  *  t 

One  other  step  remained  to  make  the  establishment  com-  A  Si&ta 
plete.     This  was  the  giving  t^  the  magistrates  power  over 
the  Churches  themselves,  and  it  was  acooniplished  by  an  act 
of  the  general  court  io  1685.     Already  it  would  seem  that  ' 

irrcpiilnrities  bad  occnrred  in  the  matter  of  orgiiiii/.ing 
Cburches,  and  the  court  proceeded  to  ordain  a  uniformity 
and  prevent  all  diversities  in  ecclesiastical  polity.  The  act 
recites:'  "This  Court  doeth  not,  nor  will  hereafter,  approve 
of  any  such  companyes  of  men  as  shall  henceforlbe  iuytie  in 
any  pretended  way  of  Church  fellowship,  witliout  they  shall 
lintt  acquaint  the  magistrates  and  the  elders  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Churches  in  this  jurisdiction  with  their  intentions, 
and  have  their  approbation  herein  :  and  noe  person,  being  a  ' 

member  of  any  Church  which  shall  hereafter  he  gathered  with- 
out the  approbation  of  the  magistrates  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Churches,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  ffreedomc  of  this 
comon  weal  the." 

This  effectually  put  into  the  hands  of  Uie  civil  power 
authority  over  the  t'hurch,  an  authority  not  only  contruUing 
questions  of  organization  and  polity,  but  assuming  inquisi-  iniulrf* 
torial  power.     Indeed,  before  this  act  the  general  court  bad  ^ 
not  hesitated  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  local  Churches. 
Prinoe  relates' that  one  Richard  Browne  of  Watertown  had 

*  Qutcbinsoa,  ColUctioni.  pp.  QS,  69, 

*Mauachui«tU  Cclonial  Rtcont*.       'Annalt,  III,  SB. 
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said,  that  "  the  Chuitih  of  Rome  was  a  true  Church,  basing 
bis  opinion  on  the  fact  that  the  Refnrmed  Churches  did  Dot 
re-baptizo  tJiose  who  came  over  from  Rome,"  The  Church  at 
Watertown  had  just  chosen  Browne  foranelder.andthegeneml 
OOUit  notified  the  Church  tliat "  he  was  not  a  proper  person  for 
such  office."  Thiii  took  place  in  1631.  lu  like  exercise  of 
power  the  court,  as  will  presently  be  noted,  rebuked  the  Salem 
Church  for  calling  Roger  W  tlliams  to  the  pastorate,  compelling 
the  Church  to  dismiss  WJlliamsj  and  to  apologize  for  its  conduct.' 

The  court  also  took  upon  itself  to  scrutinize  any  pei^ons 
attempting  to  preach,  forbiddiog  all  uaauthorizet)  pereons, 
and  also  forbidding  any  one  to  preach  before  an  unauthorized 
society.  In  1650  a  Mr.  Ma.tthcw8,  for  preaching  to  an  uniui> 
tborized  Church,  w&s  fined  illO.'  Such  actions  were  based 
upon  the  principle  formally  adopted  by  the  general  court 
(1641)  that  "The  civil  authority  .  .  .  hatli  power  and  liberty 
to  see  the  peace,  ordinances,  and  rules  of  Chn.st  observed  in 
every  Church,accordingto  Hisword.  .  .  .  Itisthedutyof  the 
Ctiristinn  magistmte  to  take  cai-e  that  the  people  be  fed  with 
wholcijome  and  sound  doctrine  "  (1658).'  Agsiin  in  ItifiO.  the 
following  was  enacted:  "  It  being  the  great  duty  of  this  court 
(to  see)  that  all  places  and  peoplo  within  our  gates  bo  sup- 
plied by  an  able  and  faithful  ministry  of  God's  holy  word  ■  .  . 
the  president  of  each  county  court  shall  duly,  from  time  to 
time,  give  it  in  charge  to  the  grand  juries  to  present  all  abuses 
and  neglects  of  this  kind."  Eight  yeare  later,  the  court  de- 
clared: "The  Christian  magistrate  is  bound  by  the  word  of 
God  to  preserve  the  peace,  order,  and  liberty  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ,  and  by  all  due  means  to  promote  religion  in  doctrine 
and  diacipline."  * 

The  Massachuttetts  establishment  differed  from  the  State 
Church  in  England  and  in  other  colonies  in  that  the  law 

>IIutcIiEnsoii,  Moifarhundtt  B<ig,  I.  433. 

»Folt,  KceliitisHeal  IJiaUiTy  of  Sra  England,  n,U,«3. 

*  MauafhutttU  Coloniai  Laa»,  pp.  100,  101. 
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conferred  no  right  of  presentatJoTi,  save  under  spooial  circum-  JUtHn  of 
stances.  The  choice  of  miiiistLT  was  left  to  the  people;  y™"'"* 
bat  the  law  of  1G92>  provided  thut  the  county  court  should 
"take  care  that  no  town  is  dustltute  of  a  niiiiistor."  In  case 
of  any  such  vauaiicyi  the  court  slmuld  notify  the  Church  to 
choose ;  and,  if  the  Church  neglected  to  do  so,  the  coui-t 
should  procure  and  settle  a  minister  and  levy  on  the  town 
for  his  support. 

Another  great  contrast  is  to  be  noted  in  the  tource  of  the  Origin. 
flStftbliBhment.  In  England  the  crown  and  parliament,  with- 
out any  consultation  with  the  people,  built  up  the  fabric  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  The  Church  was  imposed  upon  the 
nation  by  the  monarch.  A  similar  fact  exists  in  the  history 
of  those  colonies  in  which  the  Church  of  England  was  estab- 
lished. That  Church  came  into  possession  by  a  royal  rescript, 
a  clause  of  the  charter,  or  of  instructions  from  the  crown  or 
the  board  of  trade.  It  was  impoHed  on  those  colonies  with- 
out any  consideration  as  to  whether  the  inhabitants  were  in 
sympathy  with  it  —  a  royal  demand  that  what  religious  poHty 
should  obtain  among  them  should  be  that  which  the  king  ap- 
proved. It  it)  true  that  the  house  of  burgesses  in  Virginia 
did  by  formal  act  establish  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
State-Church  of  the  colony,  but  in  so  doing  they  were  in 
effect  only  recognizing  and  confirming  that  which  a  dozen 
years  before  had  been  ordered  by  the  crown.  This  deter- 
mination by  the  home  government,  it  is  also  to  he  observed, 
was  in  most  instances  against  the  desire  of  the  colonies 
and  the  religious  prefei'ences  of  the  people.  This  was 
eminently  the  fact  in  Maryland  from  the  beginning,  and 
afterward  became  so  in  Virginia,  while  not  more  than  one 
in  twenty  of  the  people  of  New  York  approved  the  futile 
efforts  of  Combury  to  establish  the  Church  of  England  in 
that  province. 

The  contrast  presented  in  Massachusetts  is  marked.  There 
was  studious  avoidance  of  any  religions  establishoient  in  the 

1  JUauaehuteCtt  Colonial  Laat,  p.  Ht. 
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obftrMr,  and  the  crown  attempted  no  dictation  on  the  subject 
o(  t)iQ  Church.  But  immediiit«ly  that  the  planters  were  settled 
they  HUpplied  the  lack  for  themselves,  building  up  a  State- 
Church  oil  as  rigid  lines  and  as  sharp  requirements  of  uni- 
formity as  tliose  which  intrenched  the  Anglican  Church  in 
tlie  English  constitution.  This  was  the  expression  of  the 
popular  will  of  enrly  Miissachusett;;.  The  fact  cimnot  receive 
too  great  an  emphasis.  What  the  people  of  th^t  day  wanted 
they  established.  The  hardships  of  the  after  condition  arose, 
not  from  any  dictiition  of  external  authority,  but  from  the 
incoming  of  persons  who  were  not  of  the  same  mind,  and  from 
the  growth  of  population  out  of  sympathy  with  the  purposes 
and  measures  of  their  fathers. 

Under  the  earlier  conditions  which  the  more  rigid  of  the 
second  and  third  generation  strove  to  maintain,  there  was 
much  legislation,  both  to  support  the  Church  as  an  establish- 
ment, and  to  conserve  the  raligious  character  of  the  com- 
munity. Thus,  very  early,  the  law  of  domicile  guarded 
against  strangers  and  requii-ed  all  people  to  live  within  easy 
distance  of  the  meeting-house,  so  that  all  could  attend  wor- 
ship.' In  1646  the  Act  against  Heresy  ordained  that  any 
person  denying  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the  resurrec- 
tion, or  sin  in  the  regenerate,  or  the  need  of  repentance,  or 
the  redemption  by  Christ,  or  justification  through  Christ,  or 
the  morality  of  the  fourth  commandment,  or  the  baptism 
of  infants,  or  "  who  shall  purposely  depart  the  congregation  at 
tho  administration  of  that  ordinance."'  or  shall  endeavor  to 
seduce  othura  to  any  of  those  heresies,  should  be  banished. 
In  the  same  yenr,  contemptuous  condnct  toward  the  word 
or  preacher  was  made  punishuble ;  for  the  first  offence,  by  a 
public  reproof  from  the  magistrate  and  bonds  for  good  behav- 
ior; for  the  second  offeuce,  t^  five  shillings  fine,  or  hy 


>  Elllx.  Purtian  Agt,  ji.  SG3  ;  Wecden,  Social  and  Seonomie  Hlttojy  of 
NeiB  Englaiul,  pp.  20.  72,  73.  80. 

■  Thin  cluuw)  compolloi]  th«  rmlgnMlon  of  Rov.  Hcniy  DutisUr,  tito  flnt 
PTMidoni  ol  KuTord  Collvgi.'  (18M),  though  ho  wu  not  liuiished. 
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"Standing  on  a.  block  four  feet  higV  having  on  the  breast 
a  placard  with  Uie  words,  — 

"Air  Orxx  akd  Obstixatk  Contbmmbb  or  God's  Holt 
Obdikakckb"! 

One  can  hardly  fail  of  noting  the  wide  divergence  between 
this  law  and  it&  Preamble .  The  statute  begins,  "Although 
no  human  power  be  lord  over  the  conscience,  yni  bccnuso 
sucli  as  bring  in  damnable  heresies  .  .  .  ought  duly  to  be 
restrained."  Evidently,  in  the  Puritan  view  there  was  a 
human  lordship  of  every  conscience  Gave  their  owul  Thoy 
demanded  for  themselves  a  power  which  they  denied  to  all 
other  men. 

By  the  same  law  non-attendance  on  divine  service  waa  Kon-«i 
punished  by  a  Gne  of  five  shillings.  In  1656  it  was  enacted 
that  any  peraoii  denying  any  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  should 
be  whipped  or  fined,  and,  if  obBtinato,  banished.  The  law  of 
1697  against  "  Blasphemy  and  Atheism  "  is  remarkable  both 
for  the  ingenuity  of  its  penalties,  and  as  an  indication  that 
only  a  sense  of  waning  religious  power  in  the  magistrate 
could  so  express  itself.  In  the  act,  which  finds  both  atheism 
and  blasphemy  in  "  denying  the  true  God,"  various  penalties 
are  awarded ;  surety  for  good  behavior,  imprisonment  for 
six  months,  the  pillory,  whipping,  Ijoring  the  tongue  with  a 
hot  iron,  and  sitting  on  the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  the 
neck,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  provided  that  not  more 
than  two  of  such  penalties  be  inflicted  for  one  and  the  same 
offence. 

Of  course,  under  the  general  law  Roman  Catholics  were  Romaniau. 
not  suffered  to  live  in  the  colony.    In  lt>47  Jesuits  were  for- 
bidden to  enter  the  colony.    If  any  should  come,  they  were 
ftt  once  to  be  banished ;  if  they  returned,  to  be  put  to  death. 

Wo  find  another  illustration  of  the  religious  and  "  ortho- 
dox "  intent  in  the  "  Articles  of  Confederation,"  which 
(1648)  bound  together  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Ply- 

1  MoMoehutttt*  Colonial  Low,  pp.  101,  IDS,  130,  ISO,  308. 
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mouth,  Connecticut,  and  Now  Ilavoa  in  the  "  New  England 
Confederacy."  The  preamble  recites :  "  Whereas  we  all  came 
into  these  parta  of  America  with  one  and  the  same  end  and 
aim,  viz.;  to  ndvance  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesua  Christ  and 
to  enjoy  the  liberty  of  the  Gospel  in  puiity  and  j>eace ; " 
and  declares  as  one  of  the  objeots  of  the  union,  "  preserving 
and  proptigating  the  truth  and  liberties  of  the  gospel."  It 
WW  defined  that  only  Church  niembera  could  l)e  commission- 
eis  to  tlie  federal  council.  The  immediately  practical  aim  of 
the  union  was  mutuiil  aid  in  defence  tigainst  the  Indian.';,  but 
the  colonistti  could  not  take  measures  for  such  a  purpose  save 
in  the  name  of  religion.  Uniformity  also,  or  at  least  regu- 
lBrity,seems  to  have  been  no  less  of  a  requirement;  for  when 
Rhode  Island  applied  for  Amission  into  the  confederacy  it 
was  refused,  because  "they  riui  a  different  course  both  ia 
their  ministry  and  in  their  civil  adminintrution."' 

Thus  the  religious  quality  of  early  Masxuchusetts  was  with 
its  State-Church  very  prominent  and  oinplmtic.  It  more  than 
justified  Dudley's  language  in  his  letter  to  the  Countess  of 
Lincoln :  "  If  any  come  hether  to  plant  for  worldly  ends, 
that  canne  live  well  at  home,  bee  comita  an  errour  of  which 
hee  will  soon  repent  him.  But  if  for  spirituall,  and  that  noe 
particular  obstacle  hinder  his  removeall,  he  may  find  here 
what  may  well  content  him."' 

It  were  impossible  that  in  a  community  ao  constituted  the 
ministry  should  fail  of  acquiring  an  immense  influence-  They 
did  not  as  such,  after  the  fashion  of  the  "■  spiritual  lords  "  in 
parliament,  occupy  seata  in  the  legislature,  but  their  power 
was  very  great  and  very  general.  Tlieir  advice  on  all  maU 
tors  of  importance,  and  on  many  of  trivial  nature,  was  sought 
by  the  magistrates.  Without  exception  they  were  men  of 
education  and  sinoere  godliness,  without  fcJir  in  the  waj-s  of 
conscience,  as  ready  to  suffer  na  to  speak.    But  for  the  most 

)  JfnMacAiiMtlt  Cf>Ion(it3  £aiM,  p.  723 ;  Bancrott,  Btttorg  of  Untttd 
SMltt.  I,  432. 
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part  they  were  intensely  narrow,  unable  to  conceive  tliat 
truth  could  lodge  ontside  of  their  own  lines,  and  as  bigoted 
and  harsh  as  were  the  spiritual  lords  from  whose  tyranny 
thomsclves  had  fled.  Among  his  cCDflurious  brethren  the 
charily  o(  the  gentle  Shepherd  shows 

"  Fnir  as  a  star,  when  onlj*  oa* 
Is  shining  in  the  sky." 

Morton  in  his  Memorial  *  gives  a  curious  illustration  of  the  feel- 
ing common  among  the  ministry.  When  Wilson,  the  pastor 
at  Boston,  was  dying,  he  was  asked  what  were  the  special 
siiia  which  provoked  the  displeasure  of  God  against  the  conn- 
try.  He  replied  that  the  chief  were  Separation,  Anahaptism, 
and  Korahism,  defining  the  last  as  a  rising-up  of  the  people 
against  their  miniiitcrs  and  elders,  as  though  they  took  too 
much  upon  them,  Wilson  died  in  1667,  when  the  power  of 
the  miaisters  had  begun  to  be  impaired. 

It  needs  to  be  noted,  however,  that,  while  the  official  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  the  ministers  were  very  great,  there 
waa  nothing  therein  of  a  priestly  quality.  It  was  solely  he- 
cause  of  character  and  ability  that  they  were  put  into  tlieir 
sacred  office.  Every  man  of  them  had  to  be  able  to  render 
a  reason  other  than  the  sacred  character  of  his  office,  or  lose 
both  place  and  respect.  The  functions  of  their  office,  with 
nil  its  power  and  privilege,  were  rigidly  conditioned  on  per- 
sonal character  and  ability.' 

Tlw  Ahgrract  of  Lau't  drawn  np  by  Cotton  was  never 
adopted  by  the  general  court,  and  all  law  was  within  the  dis- 
crption  of  the  magistrate.     In  1641  a  code  was  compiled  by  ciTDcoda. 
Hev.  Nathaniel  Ward,  author  of  the  "  Simple  Cohhr  of  Agga- 
wam."    This  code  was  unwillingly  adopted  by  the  legislature 

•SooltoW*  Tfarraliw  (»faiun(hitf»Ui  Hlntorlral  CoIUrUnn*,  IV,  4  ;  296) 
Aboonds  in  prAitira  of  the  «arly  ministry.  In  iinmn  pkcoi  with  clnphnntlno 
humor,  a«  in  the  celebmiM  "Qu.Mcmicin.  rlx:  Mr.  Cotcon.  Eminent  for 
Splrltiml  ClothlnK,  and  Mather  tnr  Caclc«t)rt1  Djrclng,  Soaker  tor  Soul  Fiab- 
Ing,  SloM  tot  Building  np  tn  the  Holy  Pftlth,*' 
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and  named  the  "  Body  of  Liberties  " ;  the  court  being  com- 
pelled to  this  action  by  the  muxmurii  of  the  people,  who  had 
become  impatient  of  a  situation,  which  left  all  penalty  to  the 
discretion,  and  sometimes  whimsical  caprice,  of  the  courts.' 

Of  the  code  Wintbrop  writes  in  his  Journal  under  date  of 
December :  "  This  Bessiou  establinhed  100  Laws,  which  were 
called  the  Body  of  Liberties,  composed  by  Mr.  Nathaniel 
Ward,  sometime  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ipswich."  The 
code  differs  from  Cotton's  Abstract  materially,  save  tliat  "  in 
the  article  entitled  Capital  Laws  each  claURe  is  supported  by 
texts  from  the  Old  Testament."^  There  is  no  need  here  of 
any  anal}*8i8  of  this  collection  of  laws,  or  of  quotation,  beyond 
one  peculiar  regulation  as  to  forming  a  Church,  viz.:  "All 
the  people  of  God  within  tliis  JuriRdiction,  who  nre  not  in  a 
Church  way,  and  be  orthodox  in  judgement  and  not  scandal* 
0U3  in  life,  shall  have  full  liberty  to  gather  themselves  into 
a  Church  estate:  Provided,  that  they  do  it  in  a  Christina 
way,  with  due  observance  of  the  rules  of  Christ  revealed  in 
his  word." 

This  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a  step  toward  liberty,  for 

1  Ma**a(h\t»ftU  BMorkat  CollefdO'it,  m,  8  ;  1B2, 208  ;  Pftlfrey,  ffUtoiy 
iff  Ntw  England,  I,  3T9.  8oin«  of  llie  ponalUcs  awnrdcd  under  lliis  varly 
anomiilmiii  ftrnuigtoncnl  were  notaljle.  aad  of  iLeui  a  hvi  illuHLntiunK  nro 
quite  in  jila^o  hore.  (Uutcliliison,  .VniatiehuArcU  B^iy,  I,  430;  MaiunehU' 
«H*  (inrf  Itrr  Early  Ilitlor)/,  p.  80  ;  Ellis,  Puritan  Aye,  p.  231.)  A  Cupuiln 
8wnp,  lor  "nbusitig  Mr.  Ludlow  (a.  juallceof  Uie  peace)  mid  calling  liiiu;>i«(- 
OM,  is  lined  £100,  nnd  prohibited  coming  wlihiti  tlie  paMiit  without  Ibc  gov- 
enior'a  leave  iipun  pain  of  deaih."  "  Mr.  WiUL  Foster,  appearing,  was 
Inionued  that  we  conceive  him  Dot  dt  to  live  wiUt  tia ;  therefore  he  wu  wlihed 
to  JeparL"  Ambros.  Martin,  lor  calling  the  Churcb  covenant  a.  "slinking 
carrj-on  and  a  human  invention,"  wim  flnetl  £10  and  sent  to  Mr.  Mnthcr  for 
Inatrijcllon,  F.  Iluiuhinion,  "for  calling  the  Church  of  Boston,  a  whore,  a 
Kirumpet,  and  other  corrupt  tonet«,"  was aontenceil  to  £50  One,  lobe  impris- 
oned until  paid,  and  tlien  to  be  hauiahed  on  pain  of  dcatl).  "  It  ia  ordered 
that  Joslaa  I'lnatowe  shall  (for  sloallng  4  bushels  of  corn  from  the  Indlnnn) 
return  them  8  buck  again,  bo  fined  £6,  and  hereafter  be  called  by  llie  name 
of  Joalaa,  and  not  Mr,,  as  lie  ndcil  to  be."  {Fulfrey,  History  of  New  Eng' 
land.  I.  800-) 

*  JUiutaehuftUi  Bittorieal  OcnoHtont,  U,  B;  192,  234. 
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though  the  permission  here  given  is  from  the  magistrate  with  I 

a  power  of  re\'iew,  and  it  was  possible  for  a  strict  constrac-  I 

tionist  to  decide  that  no  non-Congregational  form  of  Church  I 

Wtate  wna  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Christ,  yet  we  have  I 

it  on  Winthrop's '  authority  that  there  was  a  dittpositton  to  I 

concede  freedom  of  Presbyterian  worship.     This  was  in  keep-  I 

ing  with  the  greater  lilierality  of  the  code  in  regard  to  otlier  1 

nmltere.*    But  such  tendency  toward  a  larger  liberty  in  ro-  I 

ligion  was  speedily  arrested  by  the  "  Presbyterian  Cabal,"  to  I 

be  noted  presently.  I 

The  adoption  of  the  Body  of  Liberties  was  looked  upon  as  I 

happily  settling  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Com-  I 

tsonwealth.     So  Winthrop  wrote    in    his    ^' Small  Treatise'^  I 

(1644) :  "  It  appears  that  the  officers  of  this  body  politic  have  I 

a  Rule  to  walk  by  in  all  their  administrations,  which  Rule  li  I 

the  Word  of  God,  and  such  conclusions  and  deductions  as  are  I 

or  shall  be  regularly  drawn  from  thence.  .  .  .    The  funda-  I 

mentals  which  God  gave  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Israel  were  I 

a  sufficient  rule  to  them,  to  guide  all  their  affairs:  we  having  I 

the  same  with  all  the  additions,  explanations,  and  deductions  ^J 

which  have  followed,  it  is  not  possible  we  should  want  a  rule  ^H 

iaany  case,  if  God  give  tia  wisdom  to  discern  it."^     In  much  ■ 

stronger  language  wrote  Cotton,  "The  order  of  tlie  Churches  I 

and  the  Commonwealth  is  now  so  settled  in  New  England  by  I 

common  consent,  tliat  it  brings  to  mind  the  new  heaven  and  I 

new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness."'  I 

But  this  condition  was  not  arrived  at  without  struggle.  I 

Hardly  had  the  first  course  been  laid  in  the  foundation  of  the  I 
new  theocratic  commonwealth  when  the  troublor  of  its  peace 
appeared.     Roger   Williams  landed  at  Boston  in    February  Roeer 
of  16S1.  and  brought  i>vilh  him  a  bundle  of  notions  which  the      ' 
Puritan  founders  could  ill  abide.    A  prot^g^  of  the  great  Sir 

>  Bancroft,  MUtors  of  United  Statu,  I,  437. 
*IMd.,  1.118. 

'  Xattafkutfttt  and  Hit  EnrJy  //(story,  p.  62. 
'  Bwicrod,  BUtory  of  Untied  State*,  I,  38e. 


Edwftrd  Coke,  whose  word  and  actions  in  after  ycats  vren  so 
trencbaotand  influential  on  tlie  side  of  freedom  in  tJie  Great 
Rebellion,  he  had  received  from  Wis  patron  incentives  to  the 
moat  libenl  views.  Edueatvd  at  Cambridge  and  a  graduate 
of  I'enibroku  Collogtt.  with  a  siiiguluily  autivo  mind  and  as 
singular  boldness  in  cxprussion  of  opiniona,  he  soon  attracted 
to  himself  the  hostile  regard  of  Archbishop  Laud,  from  the 
reach  of  whoso  arm  ho  withdrew  into  Now  Kugland.  While 
in  England  he  became  a  devotod  friend  of  Hooker  and  Cot- 
ton, whom  he  preceded  to  America,  and  who  were  not  able  to 
equal  him  iu  extreme  liberality  of  views;  and  the  latter  of 
whom,  with  his  usual  facility  to  coincide  with  the  dominant 
parly,  ia  found  absenting  to  the  banishment  of  his  friend. 

On  Williams's  ariival  at  Iloston  ho  at  once  signalized  his 
peculiarity  of  mind  by  refusing  to  join  the  Boston  Cliurcti,' 
because  "  they  had  not  publicly  declared  tepentaiice  for 
former  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,"  and  also 
because  the  Boston  Church  had  .sliown  a  sympathy  with  pei^ 
Beontora.  He  also  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  magi^trnts 
bad  uo  right  to  punish  a  breach  of  the  first  table  of  the  lav, 
and  that  his  function  was  limited  to  those  offencett  which  vio- 
Ut«d  only  the  second  tible.  Despite  the  singularity  of  these 
Tiewa,  his  sweetnew  of  disposition,  his  marked  spirituality  of 
religious  character,  and  his  evident  ability  so  won  upon  the 
people  of  Salem  tliat  they  immediately  called  him  to  take  the 
place  of  teacher,  vacated  six  months  before  by  the  death  of 
HiggiDson. 

From  th«  pulpit  of  the  Salem  Church,  Williams  at  once 
began  to  sxpnes  tlieee  and  other  opinions  quite  opposite  to 
tboM  dominant  !o  the  Bay.  The  Boston  authorities  hod 
already  remonstrated  with  the  Salem  Church  for  calling 
Williams,  and  when  to  his  6rst  offence  he  added  iaststeoc« 
on,  and  amplification  of,  his  dangerous  and  distasteful  opin- 
ions, their  indignation  was  extreme.  Me  was  fearless  in 
denouncing  what  be  r^^arded  as  error,  and  especially  the 
1  AincM,  autfrw  <r  JUo*  JWaai,  I,  Ml 
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fundamental  error  of  the  cotnmonwealtb  in  conceding  to  the 
magistrate  any  power  over  religious  matters. 

"  Kverytliing  in  the  polity  of  Maesaohiiaetta  was  made  sub- 
servient to  the  intereat  of  the  State,  and  that  State  was  virtu- 
ally and  exclusively  tJie  Puritan  Church."  *  To  the  average 
New  England  Puritan  of  the  day,  of  course  with  the  implied 
pramisc  that  his  Church  was  the  only  one  that  had  the  truth, 
it  was  difficult  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  blended 
institutiona.  To  such  a  view  the  attempt  to  separate  these 
factors  of  a  godly  state,  and,  more  than  that,  the  hardihood 
of  asserting  such  union  to  be  >  sic  against  God  and  oon- 
Bcience,  took  on  the  gravity  of  a  heresy,  alike  impious  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  weal. 

From  the  mutterings  of  the  stonn  WUliama,  after  but  few 
months  at  Salem,  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  for  refuge  to 
Plymouth.  There  he  was  received  with  both  kindness  and 
honor.  The  tolerant  Pilgrims,  happy  in  serving  God  in  snch 
way  as  their  conscience  approved,  content  to  accord  to  other 
men  an  equal  liberty  and  abstaining  from  all  attempts  to 
forcibly  fuse  things  civil  and  religious,  at  once  tendered  to 
this  fii'st  American  refugee  from  religious  persecution  the 
place  of  teacher  in  their  own  Church,  assistant  to  the  pastor, 
Ralph  Smith.  Here  VVilliama  remained  for  two  years,  la- 
boring most  acceptably  in  his  religious  office,  though,  as  must 
1)6  luidei^tood  from  the  fearless  and  conscientious  nature  of 
the  man,  aluiting  nothing  in  his  views  of  the  dignity  of  the 
conscience  and  the  natui'al  freedom  of  the  mind.  Bradford  3 
describes  him  as  "a  Man  godly  and  zealoas  having  many 
precious  Parts,  but  very  unsettled  in  judgment.  .  .  .  His 
teaching  was  well  approved,  for  the  benelit  of  which  I  still 
bless  God,  and  am  thankful  to  him  even  for  his  sharpest  Ad- 
monitions and  Reproofs,  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  Truth." 

The  judicial  mind  of  the  Plymouth  governor  was  uudoubt- 

>  Amold,  nUCoru  of  Bhodt  ttJaad,  I,  33. 

■PrlDOe,  Annali,  II,  48;  Felt,  Ectletlattical  Blilory  of  Sew  England, 
1,187. 
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edly  correct  in  its  opinion  of  Willianig,  wlio,  besides  tlio 
countless  tokens  of  an  almost  prophetic  insight  into  tliu 
nature  of  religion  in  its  relation  to  the  communal  life  and 
till!  natural  liberty  of  mind,  at  the  same  time  made  evident 
an  "unsettled  judgment"  in  sundry  matters  of  public  concern- 
mcnt,  the  uttenince  of  which  served,  not  only  to  increase  the 
opposition  of  his  foes,  hut  also  to  cloud  the  i-eal  issue  involved. 

One  of  those  vagaries  was  his  denunciation  of  the  Boston 
Church  for  non-rci>entance  of  former  membership  in  the 
English  Church.  The  thought  was  absurd  and  its  statement 
could  only  annoy.  Another  absurdity  was  his  doctrine  that 
the  magistrate  ought  not  to  administer  the  oath  to  an  unrc- 
generate  person,  on  the  ground  that  making  oiith  was  an  act 
of  worship,  which  the  uiiregenerate  could  not  perform  and 
the  inagiatnite  should  not  requirel  This  was  Williams's  objec- 
tion to  an  net  passed  hy  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  in 
April,  16S4.' 

While  at  Plymouth,  Williams  issued  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  inveighed  against  the  royal  patent  of  Massachusetts  as 
conferring  title  to  lands  which  the  king  could  not  give,  and 
which  could  only  be  rightfully  obtained  by  purchase  from 
the  Indians.  However  correct  in  theory  his  position  might 
be,  as  affected  the  Indian  titles,  the  argument  of  the  pam- 
phlet was  considered  by  the  men  of  the  Bay  as  both  disloyal 
to  the  king  and  assailing  the  foundation  of  the  colony. 

Notwithstanding  such  manifestations,  however,  the  Church 

of  Salem,    on   the    death    of    Skelton   in    January,    lC3j, 

called  Williams  to  the  vacant  pastorate.     This  call  he  was 

quite  ready  to  accept,  but,  on  seeking  dismission  from  the 

Plymouth  Church,  he  was  met  by  unwillingness  to  release 

him.     The  character  and  ability  of  Williams  had  so  won 

•  Tlie  act,  "  opon  UiWUigenM  of  BOmp  F.piflecipnl  and  malignant  prnctlcn 
ngnituit  Ihf  cnuntry,"  framed  an  oatli,  U>  bo  maile  by  erer;  male  reBulent  nut 
a  trooman.  promlsinK  alli^pnnce  nnd  obedience  In  the  colon iiU  govenunDtit. 
(Barry.  UUtory  u/  MoMiathusellt,  1,  271  ;  Arnold.  Bhodt  hland,  I.  £7.  RC.) 
It  1*  not  unlikely  that  the  "  malignant  pnuticea  "  referred  to  the  teoiehliigt 
at  Wllllaiui. 
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upon  the  people  that  they  were  much  disturbed.    At  the  ^M 

immo  time  there  was  ilouht  aa  to  how  far  bia  idiosyncrasies  ^M 

might  carry  him,  and  the  question  was  docided  by  Brewster's  ^M 

sugguHtion  that   there  were   "  abler   men   in   the    Bay,  who  ^| 

cuuld  better  deal  with  him,  than  the  men  at  Plymouth.'')  ^| 

Meanwhile,  the  neighboring  ministers,  looking  with  great 
disfavor  on  the  prospect  of  Williams's  return  to  Salem,  com-  R«iurn  to 
pUinod  to  the  general  court,  alleging  the  disloyalty  of  his  ^"'^'"■ 
pamphlet.      This  charge  he  seema  to  have  met  with  dis- 
claimers of  all  disloyal  intentinnR,  so  that  the  court  felt  itself  ^^ 
restmined  from  prohibitive  action,  though  looking  upon  the  ^H 
course  of  the  Salem  Chnrcli  as  "  a  great  contempt  of  author*  ^| 
ity."    In  coDsequeuce  of  this  the  court  refused  a  petition  ^M 
fi-om  Salem  for  a  grant  of  adjoining  land.  ^M 

More  adverse  action,  however,  could  not  be  long  delayed,  ^M 

a9  Williams,  settled  in  hi»  charge,  was  undeterred  by  author-  ^| 

ity  or  by  fear  from  the  utterance  of  his  obnoxious  sentiments.  ^^ 
He  was  ever  gentle  in  his  attitude  toward  individuals,  never 

resenting  personal  injuries  or  returning  reproaches,  yet  un-  ^M 

yielding  and  uncompromising  in  his  zeal  for  religious  liberty.  ^M 

So  he  found  many  things  to  condemn  in  the  surrounding  ^| 

conditions.     There    was    not   a   principle    of   tlie   dominant  ^M 

theocracy  which  he  did  not  antagonize.     He  denounced  all  ^M 

intermeddling  of  the  magistrate  with  religious  matters.     "  Let  ^H 

any  man  show  me  a  commission  given  by  the  Son  of  God  to  ^| 

civil  powers  in  these  spiritual  affairs  of  His  Christian  king-  ^| 

dom  and  worship."*     lie  objected  to  restriction  of  the  fran-  ^H 
chise  and  office  to  Church  members ;  to  compulsory  attendance 
on  religious  service;  to  the  civil  tax  for  support  of  the  min- 
istry.    The  civil  power  had  no  administration  in  matlei-s  of 
hisresy.    "The  straining  of  men's  consciences  by  tho  civil 

power  is  so  far  from  making  men  faithful  to  God  or  man,  ^B 

that  it  is  the  ready  way  to  render  them  false  to  both."  ^  ^^ 

'  MorUm,  Hfennrial.  p.  lOa.  '  Stoodji  Tenrnl,  p.  889. 

■  Btootii/  nnenl  SlUl  Mart  Bloody,  p.  208 ;  Bjintroft,  Uiitory  of  United 
Aotw,  I,  370-373. 
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Id  the  meantime,  while  the  magistrates  were  smarting 
under  such  criticism  of  their  chosen  methods,  occurred  at 
Salem  the  silly  action  of  Endicott  in  cutting  the  cross  from 
the  English  flag,  on  the  ground  that  it  smacked  of  popery. 
With  this  folly  Williaraa,  says  Mather  in  the  Magvudia^ "  was 
but  obliquely  and  remotely  concerned."  It  is  not  probable 
that  be  was  concerned  in  it  at  all,  or  had  any  sympathy 
with  the  perpetrator  of  eiich  foolislinoss.  Two  more  opposite 
Bpirits  wci-e  not  in  the  colony  than  Williams  and  Endicott. 
But  the  action  precipitiitud  mattei-a.  The  general  court 
repnnianded  Endicott  and  deprived  him  of  official  capacity 
for  a  year,  and  then  began  measures  of  reproof  to  the  Church 
at  Salem  and  its  pastor.  The  Church  was  nolilied  that  their 
petition  for  land  was  denied,  because  tbey  retained  Williams. 
On  this  Williams  and  the  Church  sent  letters  of  rcmoustrunco 
to  the  other  Churches  ashing  tbvm  to  admonish  the  court  for 
its  injustice  to  Salem.  At  the  next  session  of  the  court  the 
Salem  delegates  were  refused  scats  until  they  should  "give 
satisfaction  about  the  letters."  Against  this  exclusion  Endi- 
cott protested,  and  was  at  once  committed  until  "  he  should 
acknowledge  his  fault." ' 

The  court  then  summoned  Williams  to  answer  for  his 
expressions  of  opinion  and  for  the  letter  to  the  Churches. 
Williams  justified  bis  actions  and  doctrine,  and  by  the  couit 
(October,  1635)  was  sentenced  to  banishraent  within  six 
weeks.  Afterward  the  court  extended  the  time  limit  until 
the  spring,  on  account  of  the  inclement  season,  but  attached 
the  condition  of  complete  silence  as  to  his  peculiar  views. 

The  Church  of  Salem  was  cowed  and  made  humble  apol- 
ogy for  their  letter,  on  which  tliey  received  the  desired  grant 
of  land,  Williams  was  excluded  from  the  pnlpit ;  bul  in  liifi 
own  house,  whither  many  of  his  friends  resorted,  he  refused 
to  observe  the  command  to  silence  and  freely  uttered  his 
opinionn.  This  was  regarded  by  the  magistrates  as  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  faith  and  oixler,  especially  as  "many  were 

1  Arnold,  Shoit  Mand.  I,  34,  36,  3& 
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much  takon  with  the  apprehension  of  bis  godliness,"  and 
"his  opinions  were  contagious."  They  resolved  to  send  him 
to  England  on  a  ship  about  to  sail.  Williams,  unnotified  of 
this  intention,  was  summoned  to  Boston ;  but  he,  appi'ehend- 
ing  violence,  refused  to  come.  The  magistrates  tlien  sent  a 
bout  to  Salem  with  a  force  sufficient  to  arrest  him  and  con> 
vv.y  him  to  the  ship;  but  when  the  company  reached  Salem 
their  prey  had  escaped.  Forewarned  by  friends,  Williams 
bad  fled  forth  into  the  wintry  wilderness  to  find  among  its 
savage  denizens  a  refuge  from  his  Christian  brethren.' 

Thus  took  form  the  lirat  case  of  religious  persecution  by 
the  Puritans  of  Massachtisetts,  after  the  expulsion  of  tho 
Brownes.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  contend  that  the  action 
against  WilUnras  was  mainly  for  teaching  doctrine  subversive 
of  the  civil  order.  That  his  teaching  bad  such  tendency  is 
beyond  dispute.  WiUiam.s  declared  himself  opposed  to  the 
Btructuml  principles  of  the  commonwealth.  If  bis  doctrine 
should  be  allowed,  if  men  should  be  largely  pei'suadud  by  it, 
then  presently  all  the  religious  defences  of  the  state  would  be 
destroyed,  the  unregenerale  would  have  equal  power  and  priv- 
ilege with  the  saints,  and  the  entire  fabric  of  the  theocracy 
would  fall  to  tlie  ground.  This  13  evident,  not  only  as  a  thing 
of  fear  to  the  anlhorilies  of  that  day,  but  as  a  necessary  issue 
from  the  prevalence  of  such  opinions.  To  men  in  power  the 
teaching  of  Williams  sounded  like  the  voice  of  anarchy. 

Justice  to  the  fuuudera  of  Massachusetts  requiies  that  this 
should  be  remembered.  Giveo  a  commonwealth  such  aa 
tJiey  bad  founded,  and  a  resolution  to  maintain  it  in  iu 
purity,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  they  could  do  otherwise  than 
expel  one  who  threatened  its  very  existence.  While  Will* 
iAma  apoke  from  the  religious  standpoint  and  in  defence  of 
the  God-given  rights  of  conscience  —  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  he  uttered  a  word  designed  against  the  state  and  social 
oi-der  —  yet  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  standpoint  of 
the  authorities  might  be  one  which  regarded  chiefly  the  civil 

Felt,  EKlttlaiffoat  EMorv  of  Ne\«  EnylawX,  I,  230--232,  2M. 
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oonditioits.  The  question  betweeii  them  was  mdicitl.  Is  a 
thcocrncj'  —  a  stale  merged  witli  a  Church  —  right  and  pos- 
sible? He  said  "No."  They  said  "Yes;  aud  sucli  shiill  he 
here."  After  that,  there  was  nothing  hut  expulsion  for  the 
non-content  —  an  expulsion  which  could  logically  base  itself 
on  the  alleged  distiuhanco  of  the  public  peace  and  civil 
order.  Much  as  wo  admire  the  wide  vision  of  WilliamH.  so 
clearly  discerning  the  principles  of  spiiitual  freedom ;  deeply 
as  wo  are  persuaded  of  the  fuiidiimuntal  error  in  ihe  Massii- 
cbuBetts  constitution,  we  yet  cannot  deny  to  their  aetiou 
against  bim  this  favorable  and,  if  their  theory  of  the  stat« 
were  right,  justifying  construction.  With  It,  there  still 
remains  the  question  how  far  they  might  go  in  the  repres- 
sion of  a  purely  religious  opinion,  which  in  no  true  sense 
inrolved  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  st^te. 

The  answer  to  this  question  was  not  long  delayed,  and  for 
it  the  materials  were  already  prepared  while  Williams  was 
yet  undisturbed  at  Salem.  In  16^4  there  came  to  Boston 
blDio-  that  remarkable  woman,  Anne  Hutchinson,  whom  Mather 
coutro-  deat'ribeg  as  "a  gentlewoman  or  haughty  carriage,  a  busie 
Bpint,  competent  wit,  and  a  voluble  tongue;"  and  who  with 
her  purely  religious  teaching  created  in  the  colony  a  far 
greater  disturbance  than  did   Williams. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  satislted  with  this  slighting  descrip- 
tion by  Mather.  What  he  said  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
true ;  but  she  was  far  more  and  better  than  that,  a  person  of 
exceptional  and  varied  ubility,  friendly  and  helpful  to  those 
about  her.  able  to  "  minister  to  body,  mind,  and  .spirit." '  To 
a  very  considerable  intellectual  faculty,  acute  rather  than  pro- 
found, she  added  that  dangerous  sensibility  to  enthusiasm 
which  easily  passes  into  fanatic  vagaries.  With  an  atti'aotire 
peisnnality,  and  no  small  amount  of  that  quality  which  our 
modern  phrase  calls  "personal  magnetism,"  she  exerted  a 
powerful  fascination  upon  others,  especially  upon  those  of 
her  own  sex,  who  looked  upon  her  as  n  natural  confidant. 

>  EUis,  Furitan  Age,  p.  S07. 
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Clearly,  this  was  a  dangerous  adJition  to  a  colony,  wliere  the 
will  of  the  minister  and  the  magistrate  afCected  to  be  u  lav 
to  every  one  for  both  action  and  thought. 

She  was  the  colouial  type  of  tliose  women  of  quick  religious 
sympathy  in  our  own  day,  who  gather  about  them  companies 
of  disoiplea.  She  began  witli  quiet  gatherings  of  wouieu  in 
her  own  house  for  religious  diacourse,  and  early  fell  into  the 
habit  of  ci-iticisiug  the  doctrine  of  the  uiinisterH  in  their  Sun- 
day preaching  and  Thursday  lecluiiss.  Her  comments  were 
sharp  and  accompanied  with  much  dunuuciation  of  the  minia- 
tei-a  themselves.  There  is  no  need  to  revive  the  details  of 
the  contrnversy  tlience  arising,  or  to  attempt  to  explain  the 
almost  unintelligible  jargon  of  much  of  the  diacus«iou,  wherein 
distinctions  without  differences  were  multiplied  and  maguiGed 
into  absurd  importance.  The  main  doctrine  of  the  new 
prophetess  was  in  tliree  points:  Ist,  that  the  covenant  of 
grace  had  entirely  superseded  the  covenant  of  works;  2d. 
tliat  no  amount  of  sauctification  or  personal  holiness  could 
be  regarded  as  evidence  of  a  justified  condition  (hcuco  the 
name  Anti-nomian  applied  to  the  controveiisy)  ;  and  8d,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  personally  dwells  in  a  justified  soul.'  Wiih 
tbeso  sufficiently  startling  propositions,  as  enteria  for  judg- 
ment of  the  ministere  and  their  teachings,  she  set  aside  most 
of  their  preaching  and  declared  that  all  the  ministers,  except 
Cotton  and  Wheelwright,  were  still  under  the  covenant  of 
works  and  unconverted.  The  excitement  caused  by  this 
teaching  was  beyond  measure.  The  ministers  were  naturally 
indignant,  and  esteemed  that  in  their  persons  the  ark  of  God 
had  been  touched  with  profane  hands.  "  The  town  and 
country  were  distressed  by  these  subtleties,  and  ever}'  man 
and  woman,  who  had  brains  enough  to  form  some  imperfect 
conception  of  them,  inferred  and  maintained  some  otbor 
point.  .  .  .  The  fear  of  God  and  love  of  our  neighbor  seemed 
to  be  laid  by  and  out  of  the  question."' 

'  UoTton,  Memorial,  p.  133 :  MruMcKuMU  Early  OMom,  p.  97. 
■  UDUbliuon,  Maaachuitu*  Ban,  '•  B^* 
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Almost  the  entire  community  of  Boston  were  carried  away 
by  the  novelties.  Jolm  Cotton  waa  favorably  disposed 
toward  them,  though  he  did  not  come  out  decidedly  in  their 
favor ;  while  his  colleague  Wilson,  with  the  rest  of  the  minis- 
try, was  bitterly  opposed.  With  the  outraged  ministry  was 
ranged  the  great  majority  of  the  general  court,  wlio  them- 
selves had  been  pilloried  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  as  not  in  the 
covenant  of  grace.  To  tbese  grave  guardians  of  the  state  it 
seemed  tliat  the  pillars  of  the  commonwealth  were  shaken, 
especially  when  some  of  Mrs.  [Jutchinson's  feather-brained 
disciples  undertook  to  show  that  a  person  under  the  covenant 
of  grace  would  be  guilty  of  sin  in  obeying  tlie  orders  of  a 
mugislmte  or  military  officer,  who  was  still  under  the  oorenant 
of  works  I  Logically,  it  were  easy  to  prove  that  this  absurd- 
ity was  a  just  deduction  fix>m  t)ie  Uieocratic  principles  of  the 
nnigistracy,  but  they  could  neither  see  it  nor  allow  it 

But  among  the  magistrates  themselves  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
had  some  powerful  adherents.  The  chief  military  personage 
of  the  colony,  Captain  Underbill,  was  on  her  side.  But  her 
greatest  disciple  was  the  governor,  Sir  Harry  Vaue,  the 
younger. 

Vane  was  one  of  the  noblest  characters  of  his  age,  though 
"the  subject  of  widely  differing  judgmenta."'  Cromwell 
called  him  "  a  juggler  " ;  Clarendon,  "  a  man  of  extraordinary 
parts,  a  pleasant  wit,  a  great  underatanding " ;  Swift,  "a 
dangerous,  enthusiastic  beast."  Ilallam  describes  him  as, 
"not  only  incorrupt,  but  disinterested,  inflexible  in  conform- 
ing his  public  conduct  to  his  principles,  and  averse  to  every 
sanguinary  and  oppressive  measure."  Milton  in  his  honor 
composed  one  of  hia  finest  sonnets :  — 

"Vane,  young  iu  years,  but  in  sage  counsel  old, 
Thau  whom  a  belter  Beuator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome." 

His  American  experience  was  a  short  and  disappointing 
episode  in  his  life.     Coming  to  New  England  shortly  after 

■  Ellia,  PurUan  Agt.  p.  33B. 
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the  arrival  of  Mn.  Hutctiiuson,  his  youthful  ardor  was  soon 
captivated  by  her  religious  enthusiastD.  The  adhesion  of  so 
prominent  a  personugc  to  her  views  served  to  add  to  tha 
popularity  iu  Boston,  which  bis  personal  qualities  and  rank 
hud  ftlruiuly  made  for  him,  and,  tliougb  but  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  he  was  made  governor  at  the  election  of  163G. 

For  months  the  colony  lived  in  the  midst  of  an  ever  grow- 
ing excitement,  as  over  a  seething  volcano.  The  signal  for 
eruption  was  unintentionally  given  by  a  sermon  of  John 
Wheelwright,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mrs.  Hutcliinson,  who 
had  followed  her  to  America.'  Though  a  zealous  advocate 
of  her  views,  he  was  fur  removed  from  tlie  spirit  of  the  agi- 
tator. A  man  of  gentle  disposition,  nothing  could  have  been 
fartJier  from  his  thoughts  than  the  making  of  an  uproar. 
But  with  so  much  powder  on  every  side  there  needed  but 
ft  small  spark  to  cause  an  explosion.  Judged  of  at  this  day 
the  sermon  seems  a  very  small  matter  indeed  to  create  so 
great  a  disturbance.  It  defended  the  new  views,  but  without 
acrimony,  and  criticised  some  of  the  public  conditions  under 
which  the  colony  was  established.  This  was  enough  for  the 
aiagistracy,  who  construed  Wheelwright  as  counselling  violent 
change  in  the  conKtitution,  and  at  once  arrested  bJm  ou  ft 
charge  of  sedition. 

On  this  the  steps  toward  eliminating  the  disturbers  of  the 
community  followed  rapidly  one  upon  another.  A  synod  of 
the  Chuich  was  called  t^  give  ecclesiastical  judgment  ou  the 
heresy.  This  body  met  at  Newtown  (Cambridge)  in  tlie 
spring  of  1637,  and  gravely  sat  itself  down  to  discuss  "eighty- 
two  erroneous  opinions"  taken  from  the  teachings  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  and  her  brother.'  Full  liberty  of  discussion  was 
given,  with  the  curious  proviso  that '"  iio  one  should  be  held 
responsible  for  the  opinions  he  defended  unless  ho  acknowl- 
edged tliem  to   be  bis  own."^     The  arch  heretic  and  Lor 

t  Poll,  Eerli-ritiiitiea:  Htilory  of  Ktw  England,  I,  S69. 
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brother  were  examined.  "InquUition  was  mnde  into  men's 
privute  judgment,  as  well  as  into  their  declnrations  niid  prnt-- 
ticca."  Cotton  acknowledged  tliat  most  of  the  "  opinions  " 
wore  erroneous,  but  could  not  condemn  all,  and  drew  upon 
himself  the  sharp  criticism  of  some  of  bis  brethren.  The 
popular  pastor  of  the  Boston  Church  was  in  an  evil  case, 
with  the  vast  majority  of  his  parishioners  on  one  side  of  the 
fence,  and  that  of  the  ministui's  and  magistrates  on  the  other. 
After  various  attempts  at  compromise  he,  according  to  his 
nature  and  maimer,  got  himself  down  where  the  chief  power 
lay,  with  more  or  less  of  a  wrench  to  his  own  convic- 
tions.' 

The  synod  condemned  the  heretical  opinions  and  reported 
its  action  to  the  general  court.  That  body  met  shortly  aft«r, 
in  May,  1637,  at  Newtown,  "  because  of  the  excitement  in 
Boston,"  and  proceeded  to  elect  a  governor,  putting  Win- 
throp  in  the  room  of  Vane  and  Bhowing  to  the  latter  scant 
courtesy  in  any  attempts  he  made  at  defence  of  his  position 
and  conduct.  In  order  to  forestall  other  heretical  disturb- 
ances, tlie  court  prohibited  the  harboiing  of  persona  whose 
religious  viewa  were  considered  dangerous.  The  bill  was 
opposed  by  Vane,  to  whom  Winthrnp  replied,  "the  intent 
of  the  law  is  to  preserve  the  welfare  of  the  body."'*  This 
law  extended  the  statute  of  1630,  which  prohibited  the  set- 
tling  of  any  in  the  colony  without  leave  from  the  governor 
and  assistants.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  proposers  of  the 
law  were  providing  for  the  severity  of  sentence  already  de- 
signed toward  the  heretics  already  with  them. 

At  this  session  of  the  court  was  presented  a  "Remon- 
strance" signed  by  sixty  citizens,  most  of  them  residents  of 
Boston  and  among  them  two  memlwrs  of  the  court  itself, 
William  Aapiiiwall  and  John  Coggeshall.  The  Remon- 
strance deprecated  the  action  of  the  synod  and  besought  the 
court  to  refrain  fi-oni  interference  with  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 

1  MurloD.  Memnrltil.  p.  1.3.'! ;  l{uU'lilnflrin,  li(U»arhti»ctU  Bay,  I,  76. 
*  Bwrjr,  HUtort  o/  Xauaeituutu,  I,  S68. 
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her  friends.     Thu  paper  roused  the  anger  of  the  court,  u  ft 

** speaking  evil  of  dignities"  and  insubordinaUon.  The  two 
deputies  were  expelled  from  their  seats  in  the  body,  and  the 
coart  called  upon  all  the  signers  of  the  paper  to  acknowledge 
their  fault.  Tea  of  tliein  weakened  and  desired  leave  to 
withdraw  their  names,  while  the  holanco  were  condemned  to 
be  flisarined  —  a  punishment  involving  at  that  day  no  little 
disgrace  and  conveying  the  utterly  unjustified  implication 
that  they  had  treasonable  intentions.*  One  individual  sen- 
tence dealt  with  Stephen  Greensmith.  "for  saying  that  all 
the  ministerasave  Wheelwright,  Cotton,  and  perhaps  Hooker 
did  teach  a  covenant  of  works."  He  was  condemned  to  a 
line  of  X40,  to  give  X100  bond  for  good  beha\'ior,  and  to 
acknowledge  his  fault  in  every  Church. 

At  the  November  session  of  the  general  court  final  action 
was  taken  against  the  leaders.  Though  a  strictly  civil 
body,  it  really  sat  as  having  ecclesiastical,  or  religious, 
function,  and  its  whole  proce^is  against  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
and  her  brother  was  conditioned  upon  their  religious  opin- 
ions. Both  were  banished  from  die  colony.  Wiiithrop's  Banlabmont, 
Ifto^^oage  is:  "Finding  that  two  so  opposite  parties  could 
not  contain  in  the  same  body,  nnthout  apparent  ha/.Ard  of 
ruin  to  the  whole,  it  was  agreed  to  send  away  some  of  the 
principal."^ 

After  this  action  of  the  general  court,  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  her  errors  to  the  Chuix'h,  of 
which  she  was  a  member.  There  also  the  decision  was  against 
her,  and  Cotton,  "fully  persuaded  that  he  had  been  made 
her  stalking  horae,"  was  ordered  to  pronounce  the  oensuro!"  Charoh 
"  One  cannot  read  the  proceedings  without  feeling  that,  if 
only  the  scene  had  been  changed  to  an  ecclesiastical  court  in 

I  In  the  next  yenr,  with  the  Tndlui  war  condnded  and  a  largo  ImniigiaUoii 
from  RnRlnnd,  Ibo  court  restored  the  nrma.  (Palfrty,  JlUtory  of  yew  Eng- 
land, i.2W.) 

»  Ellin,  PiiTUaii  Age,  p.  3.H  ;  Life  of  Winthrop,  I,  24& 
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Engloud,  the  wliole  trial  would  have  formed  an  edifying 
chapter  in  Puritan  mitrtyrology."  • 

So  the  colony  was  purged,  and  by  a  process  which  it  is 
impossible  to  defend ;  for  the  argumenta  of  danger  to  the 
state,  which  threw  a  color  of  propriety  upon  the  action 
against  Williaraa,  cannot  here  find  force.  There  was  no 
danger  to  the  state  in  the  views  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson.  Given 
their  full  sway  they  would  have  made  a  purer  theocracy  than 
that  of  Wintlirop  and  Wilson.  The  whole  proceeding  was 
due  to  religious  intolerance  and  to  the  rancor  of  the  minis- 
ters, whose  spiritual  character  had  been  aspersed. 

Aftar  the  expulsion  of  the  lieretics  the  court  was  able  for 
a  season  to  settle  do\vu  to  other  mattei's,  as  says  the  gentle 
Shepherd  of  Newtown,  "  Thus  the  Lord  having  delivered  the 
colony  from  war  with  Indians  and  Faniilists  (who  ai-ose  and 
foil  together).  He  was  pleased  to  direct  the  hearts  of  the 
magistrates  (then  keeping  Court  ordei-ly  in  our  town,  because 
of  these  stii^  at  Boston)  to  think  of  a  College."  ^ 

'Doyle,  Pvritau  CoUinUt,  p.  163.  WtiMlwrtgbt,  wiili  several  friends, 
removed  aiod  founded  the  town  of  Exeter.  AspinwiLlI,  who  whb  liitnlHhcd  by 
ibe  courl,  weni  with  John  Clarka  Mid  William  Coddlngton  w  Rhmk'  Iiljind. 
where  tboy  were  bood  joiued  by  Mr*.  Hutchituii>n.  (Adams.  EmiiMlpallon 
«/  MattackufftCii,  pp.  77,  78.)  IFor  son  and  son-in-lnw,  having  ventured  to 
eii)(iatulBi«  with  the  aaihorltlee  m  Boston  for  the  wrotigH  Inflicted  on  their 
raoihor,  wtru  thrown  Into  prbon  fur  several  monltiB.  (Bancroft,  United 
Statft,  I,  SOS.)  Vttno  mttrrj]  from  Xew  Englnnd  in  disgust  and  went  homn, 
there  tu  do  yeom&ii's  gorvlce  for  liberty  niid  nt  iMt  to  ilto  for  her. 

'Chronlelntn/  MaftaehuselU,  p,  (ISO;  Palfrey,  Hitlory  af  Xrie  Englanii.l. 
S47.  It  U  iDlerening  to  note  that  the  tint  movement  towanl  Harvard  College 
was  in  this  Htir  of  religious  strife,  a  aur«  token  of  the  desire  that  a  ^'odly 
ministry  should  be  educated  in  the  way  of  Truth.  Say*  the  WorvlKr-ffiirk- 
ing  ProvideiKf  of  Zion't  Saviour,  "  It  Is  M  unnninral  for  a  right  New 
England  man  to  live  without  na  able  ininUtry,  an  fur  a  smith  to  work  hia 
Iron  without  &  Are."  (Force.  HMnrUat  Trann.)  The  royal  commiselonora 
of  1004  did  not  regard  the  infiuit  Haivnrd  with  so  much  complacency.  In 
their  report  to  the  king  they  wrote  {Colonial  Biittiry  o/  Xe«i  Tork.  Ill,  IIS): 
•'  At  Cambridge  they  have  a  woorlen  colledg,  ...  It  may  bo  feared  that  thld 
oolledg  may  afford  its  many  SchiBmatlckn  to  yn  Church  and  the  Corporn- 
Uon  as  many  rebells  to  ye  King  as  formerly  they  have  done.  If  not  timely 
prevented." 
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The  next  oocnsion  for  the  exercise  of  the  repressive  reli- 
gious functions  of  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  «rose  within 
rft  short  time  after  the  exile  of  the  Aiitinomians.     It  was  the 
'affair  of  Gorton,  in  regard  to  whose  career  there  is  much  Oortoft. 
confusion  of  statement  and  much  contradictory  representa- 
tion.    The  record  is  not  clear  as  to  the   date   or   place   of 
Samuel   Gorton's  first  appearance  in  New  England.     Prob- 
ably he  was  in  Boston  at  the  time  of   Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
trial  and  exile.    As  though  to  avoid  similar  process  against 
himself,  he  departed  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was  found  void- 
ing his  peculiar  opinions  in  1638.     Morton  describes  him  as 
"&  proud  and  pestilent  seducer,"  ^  given  to  "all  manner  of 
Uasphemiea,"   and   freely  expressing   himself   in  great  con- 
empt  for  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  order  of  the  colony. 
The  man  was  evidently  what  in  modern  parlance  would  be 
Loalled  a   "crank,"  goaded  by   a  continual  spirit  of  unrest, 
rprompting  him  to  assail  everything  which  failed  to  accord 
with  his  own  views. 

What  those  views  were  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  say,  be- 
yond the  statement  that  they  were  utterly  averse  to  tbe 
opinions  generally  obtaining  in  the  colonies.  His  writings 
are  filled  with  unintelligible  rant,  in  which  the  clearest  things 
Bcem  to  be  a  claim  of  inner  illumination  by  the  Spirit,  and 
condemnation  of  the  union  of  Church  and  Stat£.  Withal,  he 
was  of  a  turbulent  dLsposition,  at  least  in  the  earlier  years  of 
his  American  life,  and  seemed  to  love  strife  for  strife's  sake.^ 
It  is  quite  within  tbe  demands  of  justice  to  suppose  that 
the  action  of  the  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  authorities 
I  against  Gorton  were  for  civil  reasons,  a  fact  not  so  clear  in 
lie  action  of  the  Massachusetts  magistrates.'  At  Plymouth 
his  lack  of  reverence  for  aU  constituted  authorities  exposed 
him  to  the  complaint  of  Ralph  Smith,  that  bo  "carried  on 

'  at«mnrtal,  p.  13S. 
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iDuUnoiisly  and  seditiously."  On  this  complaint  be  was  tried 
by  the  court,  and  eontenced  to  6ne  and  to  banishment  within 
fourteen  days.  Going  to  Rhodu  Island,  he  veiy  soon  made 
binieelf  obnoxious  by  bis  opposition  to  the  authorities,  tow- 
ard whom  ha  used  uncivil  language  so  offensive  that  the 
court  felt  compelled  to  repress  it.  Hefore  the  court  he  denied 
its  authority.  '•  The  Governor,  Mr.  Coddington,  saying  in 
court,  'You  that  are  for  the  King,  lay  hold  on  Gorton' ;  he 
on  the  other  side  cried  out, '  All  you  that  are  for  tlie  King, 
lay  hold  on  Coddington,'  —  whereupon  he  was  hanlalied  the 
Island."'  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  Rhode  Island 
people  whipped  or  imprisoned  him.  Certainly,  tliey  expelled 
him  for  disorderly  conduct. 

Thence  he  went  to  Providence  Plantations  and  was  re- 
ceived by  Williams  and  permitted  to  remain,  though  the 
latter  had  no  sympathy  with  his  restless  disposition  and  im- 
practicable caprices.  He  was  allowed  to  settle  near  Provi- 
dence, but  seems  to  have  given  some  trouble  to  Williams  and 
his  colony  by  unjust  treatment  of  the  neighboring  Indians.* 
The  lands  on  which  be  had  settled  were  claimed  by  the 
Massac liuse Its  government,  which,  because  of  complaint  by 
the  Indians,  summoned  Gorton  to  answer  to  the  court  at 
Boston.  To  this  summons  he  returned  a  contemptuous  re- 
fusal to  appear ; '  whereupon  the  authorities  forcibly  arrested 
him  and  conveye<l  him  to  Boston.  Here  he  was  brought  to 
trial  on  "twenty -six  blasphemous  particulars"  obtained  from 
his  writings,  adjudged  guilty,  and  thrown  into  prison.  Barry 
saj-s  that  the  ministers  were  for  death,  but  the  magistrates 
dissented.*    Gorton  himself  states  that  he  barely  escaped 

' ifattachuattu   HUtorUnX  Colleetlont,  III,  9;  SO;  Bany,  Hltary  of 

X<ufarhM»em,  I,  204. 

'Fell,  Eccleaiaiitieal  HUlorg  of  yew  SnglanS,  I,  457. 

*T7ie  WondiT-WorHnff  Providence  itf  ZInn'i  Saviour  says:  "Samuel 
GortflO,  being  the  rins-leader  of  Ihe  rout,  wm  en  full  gorged  with  dreadful 
ftod  daninLiblo  errors,  that  suon  after  the  dujiariure  of  tb«  roesseoger,  be  livyes 
aside  all  civil  justice  nnd.  iiislead  of  returning  answer  to  tbe  cuattet  in  baod, 
be  TOtnils  up  a  whole  paper  full  of  beastly  StOfl," 
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death.  Twenty-six  years  afterward  he  sent  a  petition  to  the 
court  of  commissionei's  in  England,  in  which  he  deacribes  the 
treatmeot  he  had  received.  The  years  had  not  dulled  his 
sense  of  wrong.  "They  took  offence,"  he  wrote,  "that  we 
could  not  close  with  them  in  their  Church  orders,  neither 
could  we  approve  of  their  civil  counie  in  divers  respects.  .  .  . 
They  preached  us  in  tlieir  pulpits  as  gross  lieretics,  and  men 
not  worthy  to  live  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  They  tried  us  upon 
life  and  death  —  had  resolved  upon  our  death,  in  case  we 
would  not  falsify  our  faith  to  God  and  the  King.  .  ,  .  They 
put  it  to  the  major  vole  whether  your  petitionei's  should  live 
or  die,  our  lives  escaping  by  two  votes."  * 

However  disorderly  Gorton  may  have  been,  his  trial  and 
sentence  were  for  charges  of  irreligiou,  though  the  modern 
reader  would  find  it  hard  to  gather  "blasphemous  particu- 
lars" from  the  unmeaning  jargon  of  hia  hysteiical  writings. 
Gorton,  in  a  letter  to  Morton,  whose  Memorial  was  published 
before  the  former's  death,  solemnly  denies  the  charge  of 
blasphemy.  "  I  appeal  to  God,  the  Judge  of  all  secrets,  that 
there  was  never  such  a  thought  in  my  heart."' 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  was  scandalously  and 
cruelly  abused.  The  treatment  was  only  possible  by  an 
nuthority  which  regarded  departure  from  Che  established  ra- 
ligious  order  as  sedition  against  the  state.  That  Gorton 
either  was  grossly  misunderstood  at  the  iiret,  or  sobered  by 
his  afflictions  became  afterward  worthy  of  public  confidence 
and  respect,  seems  abundantly  proved  by  Judge  Eddy,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Rhode  Island,  who  wrote,  "  I  have  read  the 
records  of  the  colony  from  the  beginning  until  after  the  death 
of  Gorton,  and  I  find  that  he  was  almost  constantly  in  office, 
and  not  an  instance  of  reproach  is  recorded  against  him."* 

I  MaasarJiHstUt  BistoHeat  ColUcUotu,  U,  8 ;  69. 
'Atfmnrial,  p.  138  -.  Felt.  I,  «3. 
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The  next  important  spasm  and  outputting  of  theooratio 
intolerance  is  found  in  the  action  against  nbat  is  called  the 
"  Presbyterian  CabaL"  This  name  is  someUiing  of  a  mis- 
nomer, for  the  movers  of  it  were  not  specially  concerned  for 
Presbytery,  but  for  general  liberty  of  religion  and  for  citizen- 
ship without  regard  to  religious  faith.  The  name  seema  to 
hav0  arUen  from  a  supposition  of  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment in  the  parliament  of  the  day,  which  was  predominantly 
Presbyterian.  So  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  ecclesiastical 
preferences  of  the  cabnl  were  rather  with  Episcopacy. 

In  1646,  Dr.  Robert  Child,  Samuel  Maverick,  William 
Vassal,  Thomas  Fowle,  and  three  othei-s  petitioned  the  gen- 
eral courts  of  Plymouth  •  and  Massachusetts  for  religious 
freedom  and  a  redress  of  grievances.  Rev.  Peter  Hubbard  of 
llingham,  a  Presbyterian,  was  either  one  of  the  petitioners 
or  ill  open  sympathy  with  them.  The  petition  complained 
of  several  onerous  conditions : '  that  the  fundamental  laws  of 
England  were  not  allowed  in  the  colony;  that  non-members 
of  the  colonial  Churches  were  denied  civil  rights  and  privi- 
leges, though  freebora  Englishmen ;  and  that  many  sober, 
righteous,  and  godly  persons,  members  of  Churchea  in  Eng- 
land, were  debarred  from  Christian  privileges.  The  relief 
prayed  for  was  that  tbe  court  should,  1st,  establish  tlie  com- 
mon law  of  England ;  2d,  open  the  franchise  to  all  English- 
men, who  "were  quiet,  peaceable,  and  forward  with  heart, 
hand,  and  purse,  to  promote  the  public  good";  and  3d, 
"allow  divers  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  men,  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  to  !«  taken  into  your  congregations 
and  to  enjoy  with  you  all  the  liberties  and  ordinances  Christ 
hath  purchased ;  "  or  else  to  have  lilierty  to  form  Churches  of 
their  own.    The  petition  concluded  with  the  statement  that, 


>p.140. 
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if  its  prsjers  should  be  granted, "  we  hope  to  aeo  tho  nov 
contemned  ordiiiaiices  of  God  highly  prized ;  the  gospel, 
much  d&rkened,  brenk  forth  as  the  sun  at  noon-day;  and 
Christian  Charity  and  brotherly  love,  almost  frozen,  wax 
warm," 

The  petitioners  had  demniided  relief  from  taxes,  in  case  the 
>^<wurt  should  refuse  these  requests,  and  threatened  an  appeal 
to  England.  The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  was  greatly 
offended  and  cited  the  petitioners  to  appear  before  it,  as 
"  not  accused  for  petitioning,  but  for  contemptuous  and  sedi- 
tious expressions."  TIuis,  again,  non-conformity  was  sedition, 
subvei-sive  of  both  Church  and  State.  Tlie  petition  was 
refused  by  the  court,  with  Ibo  somewhat  contemptuous  lau- 
gnage:  "These  reraonslmnts  would  be  thought  to  bo  a 
representative  part  of  all  tbo  non-freemen  of  tho  country; 
but  when  we  liave  pullud  off  their  vizards,  we  find  thorn  no 
other  than  Robert  Child,  Thomas  Fowle,  etc."  It  was  inti- 
mated to  the  petitioners  that,  if  they  would  aiwlogizu,  tbcir 
oflTcnce  would  be  forgiven.  This  tbey  refused  to  do,  and 
thi^y  were  6ued,  Mr.  Hubbard  being  mulcted  in  the  sum 

of  j:2o. 

Some  of  tbem  resolved  to  go  to  England  with  their  com- 
plaint, a  statement  of  which  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
twonty-five  men,  non-freemen.  The  paper  was  seized  by  the 
court  and  its  signers  were  fined,  on  the  ground  that  no 
appeal  could  be  taken  to  England  from  the  action  of  the 
Massachusetts  authonty. 

A  statement  of  the  trouble,  however,  did  reach  England 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  with  the  fantastic  title,  "  New  Eng- 
land's  Jonat  Catt' Up  at  London"  (1647).i  The  pamphlet 
represented  the  Petition  as  the  Jonas,  too  heavy  for  the  New 
England  stomach,  now  cast  up  at  London.  It  related  the 
8tory  of  the  petition  from  the  standpoint  of  Child  and  his 
party,  and  submitted  some  Queries  for  an  English  answer; 
whether  all  English  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  having  lands, 
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are  not  freemen ;  and  whether  the  petitioneis  ought  to  be 
biiKlei'ed  from  "  settling  in  a  Church  v/ay  "  according  to  the 
Churches  ia  England.  To  iavite  the  sympathy  of  the  pow- 
ers at  home,  there  is  a  biting  allusion  to  *'a  book  lately 
set  forth  by  Edward  Winolow  against  Samuel  Gorton,  intit- 
tiled  *  Hupoarasie  Unmatktdy  in  which  there  is  a  deep  and 
subtle  plot  against  the  Laws  of  England  and  Liberties  of 
English  Subjects,  and  the  Gentlemen  who  are  now  suffering 
in  England." 

Winslow  was  himself  in  England,  as  agent  for  Plymouth, 
ftt  the  time  the  pamplilet  was  there  publiished,  and  the  fact 
that  the  English  authorities  abstained  txom  any  interference 
in  the  matter  ia  attributed  by  Hutchinson  to  his  prudence 
and  influence. 

The  happy  (?)  conclusion  of  this  Cabal  was  probably  the 
occasion  for  a  congratulatory  letter  of  Symonds  to  Win- 
throp.  Asking,  "What  seems  to  be  God's  end  in  bringing 
His  people  here?"  he  furnishes  the  answer;  "1st,  To  be  an 
occasion  to  stir  up  the  two  nations  to  set  upon  reformation 
of  religion ;  2d,  To  have  liberty  and  power  to  set  up  God's 
own  ordinances  in  Church  government,  and  thereby  to  hold 
forth  matter  of  oonviotion  to  the  Episcopacy  and  others,  tliftt 
this  way  of  Church  government  and  civil  government  may 
Stand  together." ' 

The  allegation  that  the  ulterior  design  of  Cliild  and  his 
Associates  was  political,  looking  to  the  overthrow  of  the  co- 
lonial government,  is  quite  unsupported  by  evidence.  The 
reUef  asked  for  by  Uiem,  if  granted,  would  have  undoubtedly 
wrought  an  essential  change,  but  it  was  a  change  sought  at 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  themselves,  and  would  have 
involved  no  more  of  revolution  than  obtains  in  any  case  of 
reform  conceded  by  the  governing  authority.  Nor  can  the 
charge  lie  on  the  ground  of  the  appeal  to  England,  for  such 
appeal  was  felt  to  be  the  natural  right  of  Englishmen ;  and 
had  occasion  to  resort  thereto  arisen  for  the  men  who  con- 
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denmed  Ctiild  and  Maverick,  none  would  liave  been  quicker 
than  they  to  avail  themselves  of  its  hope  of  relief. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  tlie  cabal  was  the  calling  of 
the  second  synod  of  the  Churches.  To  the  theocratic  mind,  Csmbrltlw" 
alarmed  by  this  attempt  to  modify  the  sacred  institution  of  an  "J"™'' 
ecclesiastical  commonwealth,  there  appeared  a  necessity  for 
strengthening  its  defences;  and  for  this  purpose  the  general 
court  issued  a  call  for  the  synod.  Curiously  enough,  and 
most  inconsistently  with  their  avowed  principles,  some  of  the 
ministers  and  Churches  took  umbrage  at  this  action,  as  some- 
thing which  the  court  had  not  the  authority  to  do.'  The 
dissatisfaction  was  specially  expressed  in  Boston,  where 
"about  thirty  or  forty  of  the  members  excepted  that  the 
Churches  had  a  right  to  meet  in  synod  without  the  interven- 
tioa  of  the  magistrates." 

The  court,  anxious  for  tlie  synodical  meeting,  in  order  to 
allay  the  jealousy  in  some  of  the  Churches,  offered  a  compro- 
mise, directing  that  "the  call  should  be  dranni  up  in  the 
form  of  a  motion  and  not  of  command."  Avoiding  decision 
as  to  the  right  of  the  churches  to  meet  in  synod  without  the 
magistrates' permission,  the  court  resolved:  "Although  this 
Court  makes  no  question  of  their  lawful  power  by  the 
word  of  God  to  assemble  the  Churches,  upon  occasion  of 
counsel  for  anything  which  may  concern  tlie  pmcUce  of  the 
Churches  ...  (it  is)  thought  expedient  on  the  present  occa> 
gion  not  to  make  use  of  that  power,  but  hereby  rather  declare 
it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  General  Court."  This  deliverance 
satisfied  all  but  the  Boston  Churches,  which,  however,  were 
persuaded  by  Mr,  Norton  to  send  delegates. 

The  synod  met  at  Cambridge,  June,  1647,  but  after  a  few 
days  adjourned  on  account  of  an  epidemic,  and  did  not  re- 
assemble until  August  of  the  next  year.  Then,  during  a 
Bcsaion  of  foui-teen  days,  the  synod  adopted  the  Westmiu- 

*  JIauaekiuelU  UUtoHeat  CoUuHoiu,  II,  1 ;  196 ;  Ellis,  Puritan  Agi, 
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st«r  Confession  of  Faitli,  and  settled  the  scheme  of  govem- 
mont  and  discipline,  according  to  a  Congregational  modQl,  in 
tile  famous  "  Cambridge  Platform."  This  action  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  court  for  approval,  which  body  referred 
it,  in  1649,  to  the  Omrches  for  their  opinions.  The  Churches 
fully  approved  and  so  reported  to  the  general  court,  where- 
upon the  court  by  act  of  1651  formally  ratified  Uie  proceed- 
ings of  the  synod,  and  euaoted  them  into  law  for  the  Churches 
of  Massachusetts. 

The  various  stepa  in  this  process  deserve  notice  as  illus- 
trating the  constitution  of  Church  and  State.  By  it  the 
civil  legislature  appears  as  the  highest  autliority  in  the 
Church.  The  synod  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  ecclesi- 
astJoal  structure.  By  formal  statute  Conijrcgationalixm  became 
Law,  and  any  attempt  to  institute  another  form  of  woiship 
became  a  punishable  ofienoe. 

In  the  spirit  of  this  constitution  the  minuter  histoiy  of  the 
period  shows  the  general  court  interfering  with  the  business 
of  Uie  Churches  on  any  pretext,  of  which  a  few  instances 
may  be  noted. 

intflc  It  appears  that,  while  some  non-membeis  of  Churches  were 
aggrieved  that  they  were  denied  the  franchise,  there  were 
some  Church-membera  not  alive  to  their  privileges  as  such, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  public  service,  neglected  to 
be  made  freemen.  To  meet  thu  latter  situation,  Uie  general 
court,  1643,'  ordered  the  Cliurchea  to  deal  by  way  of  disci- 
pline witli  such  of  their  members  as  refuse  to  take  theii'  free- 
dom. Id  1650  the  Second  Church  of  Boston  called  Michael 
Powell  to  iUi  piistorat«.  Powell  had  been  a  tavern-keeper  in 
Dodham,  and  a  member  of  the  general  court.  In  1648  he 
nmovod  to  Boston,  where  he  became  noted  for  a  "gift  in 
prayer  and  exhortation."  The  court  forbade  his  installation 
on  the  ground  that,  while  he  might  be  a  ruling  elder,  he  was 
tinGt  to  be  pastor,  because  "  lacking  in  such  aUlitios,  learn- 
ii^,  and  qualifications  as  are  requisite  and  necessary  for  an 
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able  ministry  of  tbo  people."  To  this  acUoa  both  Povell 
and  tb«  Church  submitted  without  rt.-moiistraiice.'  Indeed, 
the  dooile  spirit  of  Powell  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occu- 
pied by  a  fear  lest  the  authorities  might  think  him  capable  of 
insubordination.  The  imperative  tone  assumed  by  them 
movoB  him  to  reply :  "  My  humble  request  is  that  you  would 
not  have  such  hard  thoughts  of  me,  that  I  would  ooiiaeat 
to  bo  ordained  without  your  concurrence."' 

Aft«r  the  death  of  Cotton  in  1652  the  Firat  Church  of 
Boston  called  John  Xorton  of  Ipswich,  whom  the  Ipswich 
people  were  unwilling  to  release.  Hence  arose  a  sharp  con- 
tention between  the  two  Churches,  with  which  the  general 
court  interfered.  On  its  own  motion,  the  court  called  a 
council  of  elders  and  two  messengers  from  each  of  twelve 
towns,  and  paid  all  expenses  out  of  the  public  treasury.' 
Again,  in  16G3,  on  the  death  of  Norton,  the  Boston  Church 
called  the  celebrated  John  Owen  of  England,  and  the  court 
sent  an  official  letter  to  Owen  urging  his  acceptance.* 

The  purity  of  doctrine  also,  as  well  as  the  order  of  the 
Churches,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  general  court.  In 
1650  they  summoned  William  Pynohon,  a  magistrate  of 
Springfield,  to  answer  for  a  book  written  by  him  on  the 
atonement.'  So  serious  did  they  oonstder  the  matter  that 
they  sent  to  England  a  "Declaration  and  Protestation,"  as- 
serting that  they  were  no  party  to  the  book,  but  "  on  the 
contrary,  we  detest  and  abhor  many  of  the  opinions  and  as- 
sertions therein  as  fabe,  erroneous,  and  heretical."  The 
court  ordered  that  the  book  be  burned  in  the  market-plaoo 
by  the  hangman,  after  the  next  Thun^day's  lecture,  and 
appointed  Mr.  Norton  to  prepare  an  answer  and  refutation, 
for  which  service  be  was  voted  X20.     Pynchon's  reply  to 

1  EUla,  Puritan  Agn,  p.  220. 

*  MauachnitUx BUloTicat  Colltrtioia,  III.  1 ;  «. 
■  Puritan  Agt,  pp,  S2.1,  263. 

*  Paltrej,  Hittorg  ofNeui  Snf/land,  II,  101. 

*  Full,  Ecaenattical  tRttoTy  of  Xetn  England,  n,  20,  48, 
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the  Bummons  was  so  explanatory  that  the  conrt  in  Maj,  1651, 
"having  hopes,"  allowed  him  to  return  home,  taking  Nor- 
ton's answer  "  to  consider  thereof."  In  the  following  Octo- 
ber the  court  was  not  satisfied,  and  put  Pynchon  under  bonds 
of  XlOO  to  appear  the  nest  May.  Tired  and  disgusted  by 
tb«  pereecuUoti,  Pynchon  returned  to  England.' 

In  1651  the  court  BUiuuioned  Rev.  Marmaduke  Matthews 
of  Maiden,  whom  in  the  preceding  year  they  had  fined  XIO 
for  preaching  in  an  "unauthorized"  congregation,  to  answer 
to  tlie  charge  of  "preaching  divers  erroneous,  unsound,  and 
unsafe  opinions."  In  the  trial  a  certain  Thomas  Line,  a 
member  of  the  Maiden  Church,  testified  against  Matthews, 
and  for  this  testimony  the  Church  proceeded  to  discipline 
him.  Thereupon  the  general  court  interfered  and  forbade 
the  process,  huaHng  '^  witness  with  what  tenderness  and 
caution  he  gave  his  aforesaid  testimony,"  and  advising  the 
Church  to  call  a  council  to  "  consider  the  matter."  ' 

The  case  of  President  Dunstcr  of  Harvard  is  another 
interesting  illustration.  Mr.  Dunster  had  become  a  Baptist, 
and  on  this  account  the  general  court,  in  1654,  called  on  the 
oflicers  of  the  College  "not  to  continue  in  office  any  teacher 
unsound  in  the  faith."  In  1657  Mr.  Dunater  was  summoned 
by  the  court  to  answer  for  not  having  his  own  child  baptized.' 

The  next  notorious  act  of  persecution,  after  Gorton's  ex- 
perience, is  noted  in  the  treatment  inflicted  on  Clarke  and 
Holmes,  at  Lynn.  John  Clarke  was  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son  and  went  with  Coddington  to  Rhode  Liland.  There  he 
became  a  Baptist  and  the  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Newport. 
Obadiah  Holmes  was  onginally  of  Salem,  but  was  thence 
dismii^ed  to  tlie  Congregational  Church  at  Seekonk  in  the 

>  Felt,  Etclrtiartiatl  History  of  Xtv)  Snglnnd,  U,  224. 

»  M'ineaetiuseUi  HinKirleal  CoUtaions.  II,  9  ;  S2G. 

•  Kills,  Puritan  Age,  p|i.  397,  *02.  Ellin  reliiies  thiii  Dunater  wns  proiio- 
cnted  far  rising  in  llie  Church  naA  protesliog  agninsl  the  baplism  of  »  child 
tirooght  in  for  that  ordbauce.  Bui  Ihia  caimol  be  cited  ii^iiiat  Llie  ueUib- 
lishmeut.  Such  conduct  could  be  puni^ed  to-dn;  as  disorderly  disluibauce 
of  rellgioua  serflcB. 
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PlymoQtli  jurisdiction.  Coming  Into  contaot  vith  Clarke, 
ho  was  iuQutiiiced  to  Baptist  views  nitd  was  baptized  at  Now- 
port.  ReturDing  to  Seekonb,  he  set  up  tbero  a  Baptist 
Church.' 

lu  1651  Clarke  and  Holmes  went  to  Lynn,  wlicre  dwelt 
certain  sympathizers  in  their  Baptist  opinious,  and  held  reli- 
gious serviues  in  a  private  house.  For  this  they  were 
arrested,  taken  before  the  magistrates,  and  compelled  to 
"go  to  meeting."  There  Clarke  requested  perraiaHion  to 
speak  and,  being  allowed  the  privilege,  said:  "As  strangers 
to  each  other's  inward  standing  in  respect  to  God,  we  cannot 
conjoyn  act  in  faith,  and  I  could  not  judge  that  you  are 
gathered  together  and  walk  according  to  the  visible  order  of 
our  Lord."  Here  he  was  stopped  by  the  magistrates.  Both 
were  Bent  to  Boston  and  thrown  into  prison.  On  trial  they 
were  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  X20  each ;  to  remain  in  prison 
until  the  fine  was  paid,  or  "to  be  well  whipt,"  Clarke  paid 
his  fine  and  was  released;  but  Holmes  refused  and  was 
**  whipped  unm  em  fully."  "A  sword  of  steel,"  said  Clarke, 
"  cannot  come  near  or  touch  the  spirit  or  mind  of  man."' 

The  tidings  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  these  men  were  soon 
carried  to  England,  where  they  created  no  small  araouot  of 
criticism  and  disgust.  Clarke  himself  took  care  that  the  story 
should  be  exploited  in  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1653,  entitled 
**  Jll-Jfewee  from  New  England.  A  Narrative  of  New  Eng- 
land'i   Pemeeution :    wherein  is   deelared,    Tltat,   while    Old 

■  There  must  have  been  a  number  of  BaplieU  already  In  the  ptnce,  as  En 
1W9  the  geiwral  conrl  ot  MasKUihiaeHs  wroW  a  lelter  to  llie  Plymnulh 
court,  coiupluiniug  llial  "soiue  Geciaries"  liad  bwa  allnwed  lu  §e[tlo  at 
Scokrink,  and  praying  for  anlty  ol  action  in  the  two  coiouies.  On  Uiu  start- 
lug  of  the  new  Cliiin;!!,  IDBO.  Holcnes  was  cited  by  the  general  court  ol 
llymotitfa,  but  It  does  not  appear  that  any  furtlier  action  agajiitri  him  waa 
taken;  and  MasBiuhUEetta  was  ■'grieved  by  the  alight  r«ipouBe  trom  Ply- 
mottth."  (PaHrey,  BiUonj  of  Nrw  Eiiglnntl,  I,  382  j  Fell,  Ertle»la»tieal 
JtlHory  of  Nno  England,  11,48,  72,  76;  AdaiuH,  Sinaneipadon  of  Mataachii' 
tetu,  p,  106  ttieq.) 

*  Bauoroft,  SMors  of  tKa  t^nOeJ  SCaUi,  I,  MO )  ElUt,  PuHian  Age, 
PEL  387,  8Q0. 
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England  t(  heeoming  New,  New  England  U  beaming  Old^ 
The  UUo  Wfts  auggeatfid  by  Oio  anonymous  "  Good  Newet 
from  New  England"  (London,  1648),  abounding  in  fulsome 
praise  of  tlio  colonial  constitution  and  referring  to  Clarke 
and  his  Rhodo  Island  friends  in  contemptuous  terms.' 

This  persecution  of  Clarke  and  Holmes  drew  from  Sir 
Richard  Saltonstall  the  famous  letter  to  Cotton  and  \V'ilBoa 
to  which  brief  reference  has  been  made.  "  It  doth  not  a  little 
grieve  my  spirit,"  ho  wrote,  "to  hear  that  you  fine,  whip, 
and  impristfn  men  for  their  conscience.  •  .  .  We  hoped  the 
Lord  would  have  given  you  so  much  light  and  love  there 
that  you  might  have  been  eyes  to  God's  people  liorc,  and  not 
to  practice  Uiosc  coutses  id  a  wilderneas,  which  you  went  so 
far  to  prevent.  These  rigid  ways  have  laid  you  very  low- 
in  the  hearts  of  the  saints.  I  do  assure  you  tliat  I  Lave 
heard  thera  pray  in  the  public:  assemblies  that  the  Lord  would 
give  you  meek  and  bumble  spirits,  not  to  strive  so  much  fot 
uniformity,  as  to  keep  the  unity  of  the  faith  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  When  I  was  in  Holland  .  .  .  some  Christians  tlicro  .  .  . 
desired  me  to  write  to  the  governor  to  know  if  those  who 
differ  from  you  in  opinion  .  .  .  migtit  be  permitted  to  live 
among  you ;  to  which  I  received  this  sliort  answer  from  your 
then  governor,  Mr.  Dudley, '  God  forbid  that  our  love  for  the 
trulb  should  be  grown  so  cold  that  we  should  tolerate  error.' 
...  I  hope  you  do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infallibility  of 
judgment,  when  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles  confessed 
that  be  knew  but  in  part  and  saw  but  darkly  as  tltrough  a 
glass  i  for  God  is  light,  and  no  further  than  He  doth  illumine 
us  can  we  see,  be  our  parts  and  learning  never  so  great."' 

The  reply  of  Cotton  and  Wilson  to  this  noble  letter  was 
in  painful  contrast  to  its  dignity  and  spiritual  insight.  Of 
Clarke  and  Holmes  they  say:  "The  imprisonment  of  cither 
of  them  was  no  detriment.  I  believed  they  fared  neither  of 
them  better  at  honi£,  and  I  am  sure  that  Holmes  had  not 

>  Jtfatnirh  UKUtb  niflorlati  CoUretiona.  IV,  3 ;  1,  165. 
■  Hntohiiuon,  Cotltxtiont,  pp.  iOl-MI. 
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been  80  well  clad  of  many  years  before.  ...  Do  you  think 
that  God  bftUi  crowned  the  State  with  so  many  victories,  that 
they  should  (suffer)  so  many  tuiscreants  to  pluck  the  crown 
of  sovereignty  from  Clirist's  liead?  .  .  .  and  so  leave  Christ 
no  visibltj  kingdom  upon  earth?  .  .  .  Wo  believe  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  men's  inventions  and  Ood's  instances. 
We  fled  from  men's  inventions,  to  which  we  should  else  have 
been  compelled.  We  compel  none  to  men's  inventions.  If 
our  ways  (rigid  ways,  as  you  call  them)  have  laid  us  low  in 
the  bearte  of  God's  people,  yea  and  of  the  saints  (as  you 
stile  them),  we  do  not  believe  it  is  any  part  of  their  Saintr 
ship."  This,  considering  all  the  attendant  circumstances, 
ta  about  the  most  lamentable  expression  of  Puritan  bigotry 
which  the  records  preserve  to  ua. 

In  the  decades  between  1640  and  1660  there  was  at  once  a 
growing  discontent  among  the  people  with  the  repressive  TAtcaauMT 
spirit  of  the  theocracy,  and  also  an  increasing  bitterness  of 
intolerance  on  tbe  part  of  the  ministers  and  authorities.  In 
the  eyes  of  those  in  power  any  form  of  dissent  became  more 
and  more  dangerous  and  disloyal,  and  they  grew  the  more  ont- 
flpoken  in  denunciation  as  the  mutterings  of  discontent  became 
frequent  and  loud.  Norton  declared  that  variety  was  fatal  to 
religion.'  "Religion,"  he  said  with  emphasis,  "admits  of  no 
eecentric  notions."  Ward's  "  Simjtle  Cooler  of  Affffawam  in 
Amtriea  "  '  was  published  in  1647.  Besides  the  two  or  three 
(juotations  already  made  from  its  pages,  the  following  may 
serve  further  to  illustrate  the  ruling  spirit  of  tbe  day: 
"  God  dotli  nowhere  in  His  word  tolei-ate  Christian  States  to 
give  Tolerations  to  adversaries  of  His  Trutli,  if  thfy  liave 
power  in  their  hands  to  prevent  them.  .  .  .  Hei«  is  lately 
brought  us  a  Magna  Charta,  whereof  the  first  Article  of  Con- 
stitution firmly  provides  free  stable-room  and  litter  for  all 
kinds  of  Consciences,  be  tliey  never  so  dirty  or  jadiah.  .  .  . 
My  heart   hath    natimtlly  detested  Tolerations   of    divers 

>  Bancrolt,  BiiIott/  afthe  Unftnt  Slalts,  I,  M8. 
*  Force,  BiiMrieal  TYaeu,  HI. 
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Religions  or  of  one  Religion  in  segregRnt  shapes.  lie  that 
unwillingly  assents  to  it,  if  be  examines  bis  heart  by  daylight, 
his  Conscience  will  tell  him  he  in  either  an  Atheist,  or  an 
lleretick,  or  an  Hypocrite,  or  at  beat  a  captive  to  some 
Lust." ' 

The  suocexs  of  the  people  and  parliament  in  England  in 
their  struggle  with  the  king  could  not  fail  to  retleot  itself  in 
the  minds  of  many  in  the  colony,  where  it  was  felt  tliat,  a& 
inhabitants  they  were  deprived  of  some  of  the  rights  of  free- 
born  Englishmen,  and  in  the  matter  of  religion  they  suffered 
under  a  law  of  uniformity  no  less  rigid  than  that,  which  io 
England  the  piirliitmentary  triumph  had  set  aside.  In  point 
of  religion  it  wiis  felt  that  England  was  now  far  more  free  than 
Massachusetts,  and  the  malcontents  were  dissatisfied  that  in 
New  England  they  should  suffer  more  restriction  than  they 
would  at  home. 

Qence  there  was  a  continual  outcropping  of  trouble  for 
the  theociatic  rulers.  The  suppression  of  Williams,  Mis. 
Hutchinson,  Gorton,  Child,  and  Clarke  did  not  bring  the 
hoped-for  relief;  while  the  denial  of  suffrage  to  all  non- 
members  of  churches  was  creating  a  dangerous  feeling  in  tho 
community,  where  in  1660  the  unenfi-anchised  population 
was  in  a  large  majority. 

Against  tolerance  of  divergent  reli^ous  teaching,  and  to 
prevent  the  incoming  of  foreign  unapproved  preacliei-s,  such 
as  Clarke,  the  general  court,  in  1653,  enacted  "  that  no  person 
within  this  jurisdiction  shall  undertake  any  constant  course 
of  public  preaching  or  propagating,  without  tho  approbation 
of  the  elders  of  four  tJie  next  Churches,  or  of  the  County 
Court."  It  was  also  declared  that  any  person  maintaining 
any  heterodox  or  erroneous  doctrine  should  be  questioned 
and  censured  by  the  county  court.  Against  this  legislation 
•  protest  was  made  to  the  next  session  of  the  general  court 
by  the  Church  and  town  of  Woburu.    This  was  altogether 

1  It  U  BinnKiiig  to  obncrfo  how  theen  men  nil  wrnw  Coiucieoce  viUi  a  big 
C|  u  Uiougb  ol  hoaoT,  and  aevec  scrupled  about  den;  iag  lu  ligbcs. 
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R  new  thing,  and  might  well  have  been  considered  as  a  hand 
writing  on  the  wall.^ 

In  1669  the  general  court  gave  legal  expression  to  the  dee^ 
Puritan  horror  of  all  things  savoring  of  popery,  hy  making  fopory 
the  observance  of  Christmas  a  punishable  offence.  The  Ri^t 
generation  of  colonists  were  all  of  one  mind  as  to  the  iniquity 
of  such  observance,  and  no  legislation  was  needed.  But 
thirty  years  had  seen  no  small  change  in  the  popular  mind. 
A  process  was  going  on  wliich  tbe  more  godly  viewed  tut  a 
fearful  degeneration  of  moinls.  Tlie  writings  of  the  Mathers 
ftod  others  of  the  dity  alwund  in  lamentation  over  the  growing 
"godlessness "  of  the  community.  One  of  its  indications  was 
the  disposition  "  to  keep  Clirietmas,"  and  hence  the  action  of 
the  legislature.' 

In  1665  the  king,  Charles  II.,  demanded  the  repeal  of  this 
law.  but  it  was  not  repealed  until  1681.  Tliis  repeal,  how- 
eTer,  did  not  commend  the  day  to  the  more  pious  New 
England  mind,  and  men,  now  (1902)  not  much  beyond 
middle  life,  can  remember  a  childhood  to  which  the  festivity 
of  Chrifitmos  was  forbidden. 

To  the  leaders  of  MassaehusettB  policy  it  seems  never 
to  have  suggested  itself,  Uiat  the  so-called  "relaxation  of  Moral 
morals  "  was  the  natural  reaction  from  tho  austere  and  rigid  "'■ 
system,  which  thoy  had  founded  and  were  seeking  to  main- 
tain as  the  ark  of  God.  We  are  not,  indeed,  to  understand 
the  lamentations  about  prevalent  ungodliness  as  importing 
the  same  moral   condition   as   such   plainta  would  suggest 


>  Tlitni  hnre  RJretuly  been  noted  cerUIn  lava  of  ihia  period,  against 
Heresy.  Cuiiteinpt  ot  iJic  Word,  or  of  MiuisMrs,  Ncglecl  of  Worsliip.  and  for 
Providing  a  Godly  Ministry.     See  pp.  176,  1T7. 

•  This  liorror  of  Ihc  great  Fdiwt-Diiy  o(  tlie  Church  wmi  long-lived.  Thirt 
lolemn  uid  intolerable  prig,  Snmuel  Senrnll,  ivlioae  soul  ibe  wiiftriiig  ot  wigs 
nppn«aed  like  n  nigblmnro,  Uillt  In  Ills  Diary  of  spending  a  Cliristmns  in  the 
(fiuilly  burial  vtiult,.  umingliig  the  po«lT.lons  ot  tho  coiHns  therein,  and  de- 
scribed it  a«  "aplcmaant  but  awful  TYenl."  One  can  hardly  avoid  the 
thought  tbal  nr>  Hmnll  pnrtinn  nl  IiIm  pldtoiin'  aroee  from  the  onsciousoesB 
thai  be  vru  dmecntlng  a  d»y  wbiuh  the  Church  deliglit»d  lo  lioaor. 
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to-daj'.i  There  waa  no  woful  and  frequent  abandonment  of 
morals.  Society  was  sober  and  decoroua.  The  things  which 
were  80  severely  reprobated  wei-e  for  the  most  part  innocent 
departures  from  the  stem,  unsmiling  austerity  of  primeval 
Puritanism.  The  natural  pleasures  of  youth,  the  gayety  of 
A  huskinf;-beo,  the  merrimont  of  any  festival  gathering,  were 
considered  sinful  frivolities  and  indicative  of  a  culpable  lack 
of  religion. 

More  important  and  of  much  graver  moment  to  the  integ- 
rity of  the  theocratic  ej-stem  was  the  fact  that,  the  majority 
of  tbe  male  population  were  outside  of  the  Churches.  Tfaere 
wore  many  children  not  baptized  because  their  parents  were 
not  comniunicanbi.  Many  of  the  latter,  though  themselves 
baptized  in  infancy,  had  neglected  to  become  communing 
membera  of  the  Churches,  for  various  reasons  ;  such  as  a  lack 
of  "spiritual  change,"  conscious  unBtness,  disseut  from  the 
Church  creed  or  polity,  or  addicUoa  to  some  other  form  of 
faith  and  worship  not  recognized  by  the  law.  In  this  class 
were  many  children  and  grandchildren  of  the  original  settlorst 
while  to  their  number  were  added  many  immigmnts  of  a  later 
day.  Eveiy  one  of  this  large  number  of  non-Church  members, 
no  matter  bow  well  educated,  wealthy,  or  fitted  for  citizenship 
any  of  them  might  be,  was  excluded  from  the  franchise  and 
ineligible  to  ofEce. 

This  constituted  a  great  danger.  The  unenfranchised 
majority  was  giving  louder  and  more  frequent  expression  to 
their  discontent,  and  it  became  evident  that  in  some  way  the 
law,  or  its  application,  must  lose  a  portion  of  its  rigidity.* 
The  expedient  adopted,  the  famous  "  Half-Way  Covenant," 
while  pacifying  murmurs,  was  the  woret  thing  that  could 
possibly  have  been  devised,  sncriticing  the  purity  of  Uie 
Church  and  the  spirituality  of  religious  profession  to  the 
consistency  of  the  civil  statute.  The  proper  thing  for  them 
to  do  was  to  change  tlie  freeman's  law,  which  restricted  the 

1  Hodge,  HUtonj  of  Pmhijterian  Church. 
*EtU,EcdaUuticaim»Corii<tf  New  England,!,  MS;  11,88,134-111, 161. 
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fmnchise  to  the  members  of  the  established  Church.  An 
exnmple  o(  the  broader  base  of  freedom  wa^  before  them  in 
the  experience  of  Connecticut,  where  the  right  to  vote  and 
hold  office  was  never  contincd  to  church-metiibers,  and  where 
this  more  liberal  citizenship  had  wrought  only  to  tbo  good 
and  peace  of  the  state. 

But  to  the  men  of  Massachusetts  the  fundamental  principle 
of  their  theocracy  was  too  dear  and  sacred  for  them  to  adopt 
euch  relief.  Whatever  should  be  done,  the  voter  must  still 
be  a  member  of  the  Church !  So  the  only  way  to  widen  the 
franchise  was  to  open  the  door  of  the  Church!  And  this 
was  the  expedient  adopted,  which,  while  relieving  the  im- 
mediate clamor,  inflicted  on  the  Church  baleful  consequences 
not  removed  for  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

It  ia  not  to  be  understood  that  there  has  been  preserved 
any  written  outline  of  such  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  leaders. 
We  may  suppose  that,  in  their  zeal  for  the  freeman's  law, 
they  had  no  eyes  for  the  danger  to  the  Church.  Nay —  more 
than  tJii.s  —  from  the  fact  that  in  their  action  they  made  no 
mention  of  tlie  franchise  whatever,  it  may  bo  argued  that 
their  chief  design  was  to  make  the  Church  easier  of  ingress, 
and  to  bring  into  its  fold  many  of  those  who  were  without, 
that  access  to  it«  ordiuance.s  might  prove  to  be  "means  of 
grace"  to  them.  But  the  logic  of  events  is  too  clear  to 
allow  the  supposition  that  the  effect  upon  the  franchise  was 
absent  from  thoir  minds ;  and  it  seems  only  just  to  conclude 
that  this  effect  was  an  ulterior,  though  unannounced,  design. 

The  active  agent  in  this  work  of  expansion  was  the  third 
synod  of  the  Churches,  called  to  consider  the  state  of  religion, 
which  met  in  Boston  in  1662.  The  special  work  for  which 
the  synod  is  famous  was  its  deliverance  in  regard  to  the 
"Subjects  of  Baptism."  In  this  it  was  declared  that,  "The 
inf.-int  seed  of  confederate  visible  believers  are  members  of 
the  same  Church  with  their  parents  and,  when  grown  up,  are 
pereonally  under  the  watch,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Church."    To  this  was  added,  *'  Church  members,  who 
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were  admitted  in  minority,  undeistanding  tho  doctrines  of 
faitlit  and  publicly  profewiing  their  oitent  thereto ;  not  scanda- 
lous in  lite,  and  Bolomnly  owning  the  covenant,  wherein  they 
give  themselves  up  and  their  children  to  the  Lord,  and  sub- 
ject themselves  to  Uie  government  of  Christ  in  the  Church," 
may  demand  baptinm  for  their  children.' 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  doctrine  of  thia  deliver- 
ftnce  is  from  a  Calvinistio  standpoint  thoroughly  true,  and 
corrected  the  error  which,  in  the  past,  had  made  participa- 
tion in  the  Lord's  Supper  by  the  parent  a  condition  for  bap- 
tism of  llie  child.  But  the  practical  evil  of  the  synodica! 
action  was  twofold:  in  making  no  proper  distinction 
between  baptismal  aud  communicant  membership;  and,  aa 
the  result  proved,  in  conferring  on  the  former  all  tlie  reli- 
gious privileges  of  the  latter.  There  soon  followed  a  great 
relaxing  of  the  rules  by  which  the  Church  had  been  wont  to 
*' fence  the  tables,"  and  baptized  members  were  admitted  to 
the  communion  without  evidence  of  any  spiritual  chango, 
with  the  thought  and  hope  that  access  to  the  sacrament  would 
be  of  gracious  inQuence.  Thus  was  constituted  the  "Half- 
Way  Covenant,"  which,  really  for  the  satisfaction  of  a  politi- 
cal need,  brought  into  full  Church  relationship  multitudes 
who  were  strangers  to  vital  spiritual  experience ;  and  which 
abode  in  ita  strength  untd,  in  the  next  century,  Edwards 
shattered  its  power  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Great 
Awakening. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood,  however,  that  all  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  day  were  consenting  to  this  action.  The  synod, 
as  in  duty  l>ound,  reported  its  action  to  the  gcneml  court, 
which  body,  in  the  fall  session  of  1662,  enacted  as  follows: 
"The  Court,  having  read  over  the  i-esult  of  the  synod,  judge 
meet  to  recommend  the  same  to  the  consideration  of  all  the 
Churches  and  people  of  the  jurisdiotioo,  and  for  this  end  do 
order  the  printing  thereof."' 

>  MaiiaeliiistClt  BMoriMl  CoUta{on$,  U,  1 ;  106. 
*  iMt.  II,  1  i  301. 
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Tb«roupon  arose  great  controversy.  Thu  leaders  of  the 
oppoBition  were  President  Ch&uncy  of  H&rvurd*  John  Davea- 
port  of  New  Hnvcn,  and  IncreiuiO  Mathor.  Theeie  were 
answered  by  Allen  of  Dedham.  Riclmnl  Mather  of  Dorches- 
ter, and  Mitchell  of  Cambridge,  whom  Cotton  Mather  called 
"the  matchlesa  Mitchell."  The  contest  lasted  for  many 
years,  but  the  result  was  that  the  principle  of  the  synodioal 
deliverance  was  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Churches, 
while  tlie  logical  widening  of  the  suffrage  was  oonfii-med  by 
the  state  in  the  law  of  1664,  to  be  hereafter  noted.  The 
second  ttynod  of  Boston,  called  in  1676,  suggested  no  depar* 
ture  from  this  broader  rule.  Ita  attention  was  chiefly  directed 
to  "  the  dangere  to  New  England  liberty  "  arising  from  the 
quo  warranto  proceedings  in  England  against  the  Colony 
Charter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  its  decision,  confirmatory  of  tlie  previ- 
ous adoption  of  the  Westminster  symbol,  lacked  authority 
until  ratified  by  the  general  court.* 

Meanwhile  that  the  dissension  was  proceeding  which 
issued  ill  the  first  Boston  synod,  there  came  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts rulers  a  sharp  spasm  of  alarm  and  cruelty.  As  we 
look  back  upoa  it,  the  alarm  seems  utterly  absurd  and  the 
cruelty  without  excuse.  Though  the  faculty  of  "putting  Quaken. 
oneself  in  another's  place  "  enables  the  judicial  mind  to  look 
upon  the  Quaker  episode  with  leas  sternness  ot  condemnation 
than  such  action  would  demand  to-day,  yet  the  children  of 
the  Puritans  cannot  read  the  story  with  much  patience  for 
their  fathers. 

In  1647  George  Fox  began  in  England  his  remarkable  ntx. 
career.  Believing  that  tlie  work  of  the  Reformation  had 
not  gone  far  enough,  he  undertook  to  restore  the  purity 
of  primitive  Christianity.  Teaching  the  doctrine  of  the 
Inward  Light  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  man,  he  would  dis- 
pense with  priest  and  presbyter  and  all  distinctions  between 
clergy  and  laity.     He  taught  that  tithes  were  unlawful,  that 

I  Bkncrott,  OnlUd  Sla(t»,  U,  131 ;  Cambridge  and  Sasbrook  Platform*. 
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oatlis  wero  sinful,  and  tliat  non-resUtance  was  a  ClirtHtinn 
dutf.  No  person  oould  without  sin  engage  in  Hny  inilitaiy 
service.  TLo  enthusiasm  and  personal  diameter  of  Fox  drew 
to  him  many  followers,  whose  doctrines  iinmedititely  arousvd 
the  hostUity  of  the  nuthorities  and  subjected  '*  tlie  pestilent 
sect  of  QuakeiB"  to  all  mauner  of  persecution,  short  of  death 
itself. 

At  the  same  time  —  the  seething  years  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth—  wore  proclaimed  the  fanatical  vagaries  of  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  men,  and  of  the  Mugglctoniaiis,  whose  wild 
deliverances  wero  in  the  common  apprehension  confused  with 
the  teachings  of  Fox.  All  were  classed  together.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  reports  brought  to  Now  England  of  these  new 
religious  teachings  made  no  proper  distinctions,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  excited  the  fears  of  the  Puritans  that  the 
"  dangerous  heresy  "  might  be  brought  to  their  people.  Moved 
by  that  fear,  before  any  of  the  sectaries  had  enleied  the  coun- 
try, the  general  coui't  in  1654  ordered,'  that  all  persons  hav* 
ing  copies  of  the  books  of  John  Reeves  and  Ludowick 
Muggleton,  "who  pretend  to  be  the  two  last  witnesses  and 
prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,  full  of  blasphemies,"  should  bring 
or  send  them  to  tJie  magisttates,  on  pain  of  XIO  fine  for 
fulure. 

This  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  something  of  a  chal- 
lenge, accepted  first  by  two  Quaker  women,  Mary  Fisher  and 
Ann  Austin,  who  came  to  Boston  from  Barbadoes  in  July  of 
1656.  In  a  few  weeks  they  wero  followed  by  nine  othew; 
and  the  whole  company,  under  the  impression  that  God  re- 
quired them  to  bear  witness  against  the  errors  of  Church  and 
State,  pmceedud  at  once  to  make  themselves  as  offensive  as 
possible  to  tJie  ministers  and  magistrates.  They  wore  promptly 
arrested,  and  being  asked  by  the  court,  "How  they  would 
make  it  appear  that  God  sent  them?  after  a  pause  they  an- 
swered, that  they  had  the  same  call  that  Ahram  had  to  go 
out  of  his  country."    They  were  sent  to  prison  and  their 

1  HnUibliuaD,  ifoMocAuMtU  Bay,  1, 199 ;  Colony  Law*,  p.  121. 
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books  vere  burned.  While  the  governor  was  p(ui»ing  the 
j«il,  Mary  Prince  called  to  him  from  the  window :  "  Woe  unto 
theel  TIiou  art  an  oppressorl"  The  governor  sent  for  her 
twice  and  reJisoned  with  her,  and  two  ministers  who  were 
present  treated  lier  kindly,  "to  which  she  returned  the 
grossest  rnilings,  reproaching  them  as  hirelings,  deceivers  of 
the  people,  Baul's  priests,  seed  of  the  serpent,  brood  of  Ish- 
maol.  and  the  like."' 

This  is  ft  fair  sample  of  the  conduct  of  these  unwelcome 
guests,  whose  behavior  was  as  madness  itself  compared  to 
the  gentle,  charittible,  and  peace-loving  Friends  of  a  later  day. 
Their  spirit  was  a  frenzy,  for  which  the  only  proper  place 
was  Bedlam.  The  thought  of  opposition  to  thoir  doctrine, 
the  idea  of  a  paid  ministry  and  of  otlier  institutions  of  the 
civil  and  religious  state,  Jirod  them  to  a  strange  and  ungov- 
ernnble  rage,  in  which,  while  they  preached  against  physical 
resistance,  tliey  made  of  their  tongues  weapons  harder  to 
bear  than  clubs.  Instead  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  peace 
they  degenerated  into  brawlers  and  common  scolds.  There 
was  no  ofBcial  dignity  that  tlioy  did  not  revile ;  no  sense  of 
social  decorum  that  they  did  not  outrage.'  One  of  the 
women  stripped  herself  naked  and  walked  through  the  aisles 
of  a  crowded  meeting-house,  and  another  through  the  town 
of  Salem,  in  order  to  testify  against  the  indecency  of  the 
magistrates  in  whipping  women  on  the  hare  back.  In  pro- 
portion sa  they  met  any  opposition  their  behavior  grew 
more  frantic.  And,  of  course,  their  claim  in  all  wa:^  of  a  di- 
vine mission.  Stevenson  declared  that  in  Shipton,  York* 
shire,  as  he  was  ploughing,  he  heard  a  voice,  saying,  "I  Imve 
ordained  thee  to  be  a  pmphet  to  the  nations." 

The  first  comers  of  the  sect  to  Massachusetts  may  justly 
be  called  "avowed  firebrand.s,"  not  intending  permanent 
settlement,  but  with  the  delilieratc  design  of  antagonizing 
tJio  religious  and  civil  institutions  of  the  colony,  a  desigu 

'  HntcbiiiMii,  UtiuiiachugrtUi  Bay,  1, 100. 
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formed  and  entered  upon  in  a  tboroughlj*  quarrelsome  spirit. 
This  was  doubtless  increased  in  its  bitterness  by  the  repreo- 
eive  measures  immediately  adopted  by  tlie  magistrates ;  but, 
making  all  allowance  for  that  influence,  the  spirit  of  these 
New  England  Quiikers  was  much  more  pugnacious  and  un- 
governable than  wsa  that  of  their  brethren  in  other  colonies. 
Even  the  tolerant  Roger  Williams  wrote  of  them:  "They 
are  iiisurTerably  pioud  and  contemptuous.  I  have,  therefore, 
publicly  declared  myself  that  a  due  and  modemte  restraint 
and  punishment  of  their  incivilities,  tiiough  pretending  con- 
ecienco,  is  ho  far  from  pereeculiou,  properly  so  called,  tlial  it 
te  A  duty  and  command  of  God."' 

The  effect  of  such  an  irruption  into  the  colony  was  that  of 
great  alarm.  A  nearly  hysterical  flight  took  possession  of 
Uio  magistrates,  as  though  they  saw  reason  to  apprehend 
that,  unless  the  severest  measures  were  used,  the  entire  com- 
munity would  be  demoralized.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  all  the 
actions  of  the  magistrates  were  predicated  on  the  heretical 
character  of  the  Quakers'  doctrine.  While  much  of  the  in- 
flictions visited  upon  its  teachers  would  be  equalled  in  any 
police  court  of  to-day  for  like  disorderly  conduct,  the  chitf 
thought  and  purpose  then  was,  not  to  punish  turbulent  be- 
havior, but  to  suppress  heresy.  The  legislation  iiguinst  the 
new  sect  constantly  defines,  "a  cursed  sect  of  heretlcks 
which  are  commoTily  called  Quakers,"  and  their  doctrine  aa 
*'  a  pestileTit  Heresy."  At  the  October  session  of  the  general 
court  in  16.56  began  a  series  of  laws  against  tliem.  growing 
more  and  more  severe  and  culminating,  two  years  after,  in 
the  doom  of  death  on  persistent  return  after  banishment.' 

Under  these  statutes  Qtmkers,  coming  inUi  the  colony,  and 
before  the  commi.ssion  of  any  offence  Iwsides  that  of  coming, 
were  to  l»e  thrown  into  jail,  whipped  with  twenty  .ttripes,  and 
kept  at  work  until  transiwrted  or  banished.  Shipmasters 
bringing  any  of  the  sect  were  to  be  fined  XIOO.    Any  person 

'  Elli«,  Puritnn  Apt,  p.  US. 
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entertaining,  encouraging,  or  concealing  Quakers  wiut  to  bo 
fined  fort)'  sbilUngs  "for  each  hour  of  entertainment."  For 
the  poor  sectaries  themaelves,  to  fines  were  added  whipping, 
mutilation,  baniabment,  and  death.  The  doom  of  death 
"  barely  secured  enactment  by  a  majority  of  one,"  and  this 
only  because  of  the  illness  of  a  deputy  fi-om  Dorchester.' 

The  authorities  of  Maasaohusctts  urged  other  colonics  to 
take  flimiUr  aotiou,  but  none  of  them,  while  0ning  Quakers 
Uld  their  helpers,  adopted  such  severe  measures  as  those  of 
MMBftohusetta.  The  reply  of  Rhode  Island  to  the  applica- 
tion from  Boetou  contained  a  telling  comment  on  the  spirit 
of  the  sect,  to  tbe  effect  that  in  the  absence  of  repressive 
laws  the  Quakers  did  not  wish  to  remain  or  make  many  con- 
verts in  Rhode  Island.'  "But  we  intend,"  wrote  Arnold,  "to 
commend  consideration  of  their  extravagant  outgoings  to 
tbe  general  assembly."^ 

Tbe  commissioners  of  the  Confederacy  responded  to  the 
desire  of  Massachusetts  by  recommending  to  the  several 
colonies  that  tbe  Quakers  be  banished,  on  pain  of  Buffering 
severe  punishment  for  return  and  death  for  a  second  return. 
This  recommendation  was  signed  by  the  younger  Winthrop, 
of  Connecticut,  very  reluctantly  ;  and  he  appended  to  his 
signature  the  words,  "  Looking  at  tbe  last  as  a  query  and  not 
an  Act,  I  subacril>e."  Winthrop  said  that  he  would  go  on 
his  knees  to  tbe  magistrates  to  arrest  execution. 

There  were  four  Quakers  executed  in  Massachusetts: 
William  Robinson,  Marmaduke  Stevenson,  Mary  Dyer,  and 
William  Leddra.  Mary  Dyer  was  the  wife  of  William  Dyer, 
the  secretary  of  Rhode  Island,  who  wrote  a  moat  pathetto 
letter  to  the  magistrates  at  Boston,  on  receipt  of  which  they 
released  the  woman,  banishing  and  committing  lier  to  the 
custody  of  her  husband.  The  secretary,  however,  proved 
powerless  to  shield  his  wife  from  the  consequences  of  her 

"  Puritan  Age,  pp.  4S1,  4B9, 
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bnatical  folly.  In  •  abort  time  the  iobtoatcd  vobib 
retttmed  to  Bo»toa,  nyiag  that  sbe  had  "  felt  liberty "  to 
go  to  Rhode  Island,  but  vru  and«r  a  **  religioos  restraint  ** 
to  come  back.  **  She  denied  our  law,  came  to  bear  wit- 
DSM  against  it,  and  could  not  chooee  but  com*  and  do  as 
lonnerly." ' 

SteveosoD  and  Rolnnsoo  bad  both  been  previously  ban- 
ished, and  returning  to  Boetoo  declared  that  they  had  "come 
to  offer  their  liree."  Robinson,  on  banishment  from  MaB»- 
chnsetts,  bad  gone  to  Virginia,  and  there  spent  six  months 
in  prison.  Hearing  of  the  capital  punisbmeat  enacted  in  the 
Bay,  "  he  felt  that  the  Lord  had  laid  the  burden  "  on  him  to 
put  the  law  to  trial  in  his  own  person.  lie  wrote  to  Fox 
and  Koff  in  England :  "  I  came  with  my  companion,  Marma- 
duke  Stevenson,  to  Boston,  in  obedience  to  tlie  Lord,  to  beat« 
our  testimony  against  there  Bloody  Law,  which  they  have 
made.  The  I-ord  laid  on  me,  my  LufE  to  give  up,  Bostos's 
Blood7  Lawks  to  try."' 

These  executions  took  place  in  1659.  By  them  the  already 
smouldering  disapproval  of  the  people  for  the  severity  of 
tlie  rnagietrates  was  fanned  into  a  Oatne,  and  the  magistrates 
soon  learned  thai  the  population  at  liirge,  though  having  no 
sympathy  with  the  Quaker  views,  were  outraged  by  the  in- 
humanity of  the  Uwa  against  the  sect.  No  more  executions 
were  allowed  by  litis  rising  public  scnUment.  Even  less 
inflictions  were  condemned  by  it,  and,  one  Brend  having 
been  whipped  unmercifully,  the  people  protested  so  effvc- 
tively  that  the  jailer  very  narrowly  escaped  punishment  for 
hia  cruelty."  In  consequence  of  this  feeling  n,mong  the 
people  those  imprisoned  were  released,  and  the  general  court 
in  1661  suspeadud  tlie  capital  clause  of  the  law.  This  was  a 
practical  repeal.*    But  the  court  was  not  ready  to  concede 

1  Elll«,  riirfMii  Afft.  pp,  W1,  409, 
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liberty  to  the  "cniwd  sect**  Id  1662  it  reC-Dacted  tlie  lav 
for  tbe  wbipptng  of  Quakers:  and  as  lat«  as  1675  a  law  was 
pMied  impanng  a  fine  of  £5  on  any  pereon  found  at  a  Quaker 
iBMtfalg.  This  was  a  dc»d  letter  at  its  enocttneot  —  a  last 
and  despairing  fling  of  alreadjr  impotent  bigotrr.  Bj  this 
time  there  were  many  Quakers  in  the  colony.  "After  these 
first  excorsioos  they  became  an  orderly  people,  submitting  to 
the  laws,  except  sach  as  relate  to  the  militia  and  support  of 
the  ministry." '  At  Salem  they  were  permitted  to  build  their 
first  meetinghouse  in  peace. 

The  credit  of  the  relief  afforded  to  the  Quakers  has  usu* 
ally  been  supposed  due  to  ordeis  from  the  king,  but  a  cook* 
pkriog  of  dates  shows  that  the  indignant  protests  of  tbo 
people  anticipated  the  royal  command. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration  in  England.  Edward  Burrou^is 
oomplaioed  to  Charies  of  the  cruelties  suffered  by  his  breth- 
ren in  MaasacbaMtta,  and  the  king  issued  an  order  to  "  foi^ 
bear  to  proceed  any  farther,  but  send  such  persons  to  Eng- 
land, with  the  respective  crimes  or  offences  laid  to  their 
charge."*  John  Colman  of  Londc«i  wrote  to  his  brother, 
fiev.  Dr.  Colman  of  Boston :  **  The  Quakers*  complaint  hath 
be«n  beard  (by  the  Privy  Council),  and  the  persons  who 
were  imprisoned  are  ordered  to  be  set  at  liberty.  I  hear  that 
at  the  bearing  the  Attorney  General  reflected  on  the  coun- 
try very  sharply,  and  said  that  was  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  tbey  bad  Msumed  to  themselves  unwarranted  powers."* 

Hm  general  court,  having  already  relaxed  its  severity,  re- 
plied to  the  king  in  ao  attempt  to  justify  the  past  aotiotks: 
^Concerning  the  Quakers,  open  and  capital  blasphemen* 
open  seducers,  open  enemies  to  the  government,  malignant 
and  aanduous  promoters  of  doctrines  directly  tending  to 
snbrert    both  our  Church  and   State  .  .  .  their  willingly 

*  BuddBKn.  JfoMMJlaMtt*  Sor,  I.  M& 

*  BatiT,  JHiSenp  0/ JtoMtolMMtt,  I,  808;  JKmmcAomu  JiiHarteat  Coi- 

auurteal  Cf^UMM*.  IV.  S;  36. 
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rushing  themselves  thereupon  (the  sword  of  the  law)  was 
their  own  act,  we  with  all  humility  conceive  a  crimo  bring- 
ing their  blood  upon  their  own  head.  .  .  .  Had  they  but 
promiRed  to  depart  the  juiisdiction  and  not  return,  we  should 
have  1)een  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  tbat  they  should  not 
die."'  Again,  tlie  court  wiote  to  the  lord  chamtierlain  an 
npologiitio  letter,  in  which  hatred,  aliame,  and  fear  are  alike 
fa<Ard.  "In  respect,"  it  reads,  "of  those  pestilent  hereticks, 
thu  Quakvra,  who  have  lately  obtained  his  Majesty's  letter 
requiring  us  to  forbear  tlieir  punishment;  in  olwervauco 
whereof  we  have  suxpondod  execution  of  our  laws  against 
them  respecting  death  or  corporal  punishment;  but  Uiis  in- 
dulgence they  do  abuse  to  iuaoloticy  and  sodnction  of  our 
people,  and  unless  his  Majesty  strengthen  our  Iiands  ,  .  . 
this  hopeful  plantation  is  likely  in  all  probability  to  be  de- 
etroyed  1 "  At  the  same  time,  1661,  the  court  wrote  to  Lord 
Say  and  Sele  of  "  the  Quakers  risen  up  against  us,  accusing 
us  to  his  Majesty  and  intruding  themselves  upon  ua,  whose 
work  it  is  to  dissemble  their  cursed  principles,  and  in  a 
tumultuous  and  rude  manner  reproaching  all  established 
order,  as  well  civil  as  ecclesiastical,  acting  a  part  as  conimis* 
sionated  fmm  hell  to  ruin  the  poor  Churches  and  people  of 
God  here.'" 

Any  judgment  upon  this  lamentable  story  must  regard  thia 
alarmed  mind  of  the  authorities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  seriously  entertained  a  fear  that  tolerance  of  the  pestilent 
eeot  would  result  in  ruin  to  both  commonweslth  and  Church. 
To  us  such  fear  is  the  extreme  of  absurdity,  but  to  them  it 
was  real  and  solemn.  This  fear  was  intensified  into  horror 
by  the  Quaker  extravagance  in  action  and  speech.  It  could 
hardly  l)e  expected  that  a  Puritan  of  the  day  would  allow  the 
painting  of  8uch  portraiU  as  the  Quaker  put  into  the  follow- 
ing words:  "A  man  that  hath  a  covetous  and  deceitful 
rotten  heart;  lying  lips  which  abound  among  them,  and  a 

'  lluWbmBOii.  CoUtctioa*,  pp.  326,  337. 
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HiDOoth,  fawning,  flattering  tongue,  and  short  hur,  and  a 
iloiidly  unmity  against  those  that  are  called  Quakei^  and 
others  that  oppose  their  wrongs ;  such  a  hypocrite  is  a  fit 
man  to  be  a  member  of  any  New  England  Church."' 

It  is  impoHBiblo,  in  seeking  palliation  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
government,  to  go  the  leugtli  of  Dr.  Joel  Parker,"  who,  almost 
justifying  all  its  infitcLions,  argues  that  the  Puritans  did  not 
jiei'secute  or  liaiass  tlie  Quakers,  but  the  latter  harassed  the 
former,  while  the  Puritans  imposed  penalties  for  the  violation 
of  law.  The  argument  la  sophistical,  for  part  of  the  law  vio- 
lated was  a  limitation  on  conscience  and  worship,  the  spirit 
of  which  was  persecution.  The  history  also  shows  that  the 
flnit  Quakers  in  Boston  were  arrested  immediately  on  arrival, 
80  soon  as  it  was  knowu  that  they  belonged  to  the  "  pestilent 
sect."  At  that  time  the  only  harassment,  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty,  was  their  mere  presence  in  the  tovm.  It  may 
be  said  also  Lliat  such  a  greeting  was  enough  to  stir  up  the 
bitterness  of  such  fanaties,  and  tJiat,  had  the  magistrates 
shown  a  greater  forbearance  at  the  beginning  of  Uie  business, 
its  issue  would  not  have  been  so  sad  and  disgraceful. 

The  most  that  can  be  said  for  the  niagistrntes  is  that  their 
unreasonable  fear  destroyed  their  clenrness  of  judgment.  On 
their  own  statements,  while  they  sought  to  ciieck  disorderly 
conduct,  yet  all  their  inflictions  on  the  Quakera  were  in  the 


'  Mamachtaeltt  and  BfT  Earls  Bittory,  p.  114.  It  must  be  concedud, 
bowever,  that  honorn  wotv  easy  for  vliu[ieniiion  between  the  Puriian  mid 
the  Quaker.  Butli  r^v^  tlie  longiinge  (or  terms  which  ivuuld  tiolli  Dlirij:  oiid 
exprefis  contempt,  though  it  iiiuy  tairly  Ije  said  thnt  llin  Quiiker  begun  tho 
bMtlo  ol  worda.  Somo  of  tho  titlea  of  anli-Qunkpr  patnphleW  »r*  siiggf-alive 
{Ellis.  Puritan  Agf.  p.  417);  as  "DfK  Brokf  Looff,  or  an  fflstur)  of 
the  Quaker,  holh  Old  and  Xew"  ;  •' Anti-Chritff  Strongut  Unld  Over- 
turnf!,  or  the  FouniJatlon  nf  the  Btligion  o/  the  PtopU  eallid  (faakcTM 
Band  and  Jlattd"  ;  "  Quakrrltm  th'  Pathieav  to  FaganUm."  Roger  Will- 
iams contributed  to  ttiU  libmry  "  Oti>rtji  Fox  Uigg'd  out  o/  hU  Bvrrowu," 
%  pUy  not  only  on  tho  name  nf  the  grew  original  Qunkw,  but  il1«o  on  bis  de- 
tcikdcr  and  friend,  Rdnard  Rurronghi.  (Folt,  Ecelrtiattical  BUtory  tff  JV«w 
ffnplaml,  11.  6-13-648.  iWl.) 

■  Mauachv*ftU  and  Hrr  Early  tJUtorj/,  p.  430. 
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name  of  religion  and  for  the  safety  of  their  Church.  Thoy 
did  not  wish  to  take  life,  and  greutly  preferred  that  tho 
heretics  would  be  content  to  remain  away  fmm  the  colony. 
*'  We  desire  their  lives  absent,  rather  than  tbcir  deutli8  pres- 
ent." "For  the  secunty  of  the  flock,"  said  Norton,  "wo 
pen  up  the  wolf;  but  a  door  is  purposely  left  open,  whereby 
he  may  depart  at  his  pleasure." '  Beyond  doubt,  the  dcurvo 
of  death  was  enacted  in  terrorem,  to  fiighteu  away  the  here- 
tics, and  we  may  easily  believe  that  not  a  member  of  the 
general  court,  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  considei-ed  it  pos- 
sible that  an  execution  under  it  would  occur.  When  the 
banislied  four  returned,  "those  bloody  laws  to  try,"  the  mag- 
istrates were  not  quick  to  indict  the  fatal  penalty.  This  they 
might  have  dune  under  a  strict  construction  of  the  law,  as 
death  was  the  doom  of  return,  without  remedy  or  appeal. 
But  the  magistrates  besought  the  culprits  to  go,  and  only  on 
their  persistent  refusal  resorted  to  the  extreme.  And  yet, 
while  it  can  thus  be  cloaily  shown  that  they  did  not  desire  to 
take  life,  yet  the  issue  as  clearly  declares  that  they  were 
willing  to  take  life  for  opinion's  sake,  ratlier  than  suffer  the 
flock  "  to  be  exposed  to  the  '  pernicious  heresy '  of  the  Quaker 
•wolf."" 

This  violent  dealing,  as  before  hinted,  did  not  accomplbh 
its  design.  The  reaction  was  powerful  on  the  theocracy 
itself.  Pui-ilanism  and  Religious  Liberty,  under  the  guise  of 
Quakerism,  met  in  a  death  grapple,  and,  though  four  Quakem 
went  to  the  gallows,  the  real  victory  was  with  the  "cureed 
aeot "  and  the  true  piinciplos  they  professed.  The  revulsion 
in  popular  feeling  atlded  an  indignant  bitterness  to  the  sense 
of  the  oppressions  suffered  by  many  dissenters,  such  as  ChiMa 
and  Clarke,  and  to  the  sense  of  exclusion  from  the  rights  of 
freemen  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  people.  All  these  things 
were  seen  to  be  of  one  pattern,  the  pattern  of  an  exclusive 
religionism,  to  which  must  be  moulded  everything  civil  and 
religious.  From  this  revelation  a  largo  [tart  of  the  people 
1  Bancroft,  llUtury  o/rt<  Untttil  b'latts,  I,  *6a. 
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TSTolted,  and  from  the  doath  of  Leddra  the  days  of  the 
tbeocmcy  were  numbered.  lu  several  forms  of  institution 
it  yet  lasted  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  but  it  took  its 
real  death  blow  from  its  persecution  of  the  Quakeii«.'  After 
this  fatal  work,  though  it  indulged  at  times  in  the  ulLcmnca 
of  imperial  language,'  like  the  law  of  1697  against  Blasphemy, 
it  yet  steadily  weakened,  until  there  ronmincd  only  certain 
forms  of  administration,  retained  rather  for  convenience  than 
from  any  estimate  of  sacred  quality  in  them. 

The  men  of  the  next  generation  were  heartily  ashamed  of 
the  Quaker  epi»ode.  Thus  Cotton  Mather : ^  "If  any  man 
will  appear  in  vindication  of  it,  let  him  do  as  he  pleases.  For 
my  part,  I  will  not."  The  same  man,  in  1718,  gave  a  broader 
expression  to  regret  for  the  errors  of  the  fatheis,  marking  the 
happy  growth  of  religious  freedom.  The  occa.sion  was  an 
ordination  of  pastor  in  the  Baptist  Church  of  Boston,  a  ser- 
vice in  which  the  three  Congi-egational  piistora  of  the  city 
took  part.  Cotton  Mather  preached  the  sermon  and,  speak- 
ing of  religious  persecutions,  said:  "Good  men,  nlas!  have 
done  such  things  as  these.  New  England  also  has  in  former 
times  done  something  of  this  asjiect.  which  would  not  now 
be  BO  well  approved :  in  which,  if  the  brethren,  in  whose 
house  we  are  now  convened,  mot  with  anything  too  un- 
brotherly,  they  now  with  satisfaction  hear  us  expressing  our 
dUlike  of  everything  which  looked  like  persecution  iu  the 
days  that  have  passed  over  us."  * 

At  the  same  time  that  King  Charles  interfered  for  the  guffnm* 
relief  of  the  Quakers,  he  bethought  him  of  two  otlier  classes 
of    men   in    Massachusetts    whose    wrongs   needed    redress. 
There  were  freeborn  Englishmen  in  the  colony  denied  the 
suffrage,"  and   there  were  men  of  the  Church  of  England 
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1  Adams.  Emaruipation  f^ MaesatJimetU,  pp.  ITQ-lIT, 

•  Pdl/fcy.  n,  217. 

•  MaoAalta,  VII.  24. 

*  BMon,  American  ChTUtlantty. 

*  Social  and  Economic  HtHory  of  K«u  Snglani,  p.  S69. 
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forbidden  to  worship  according  to  their  conscience.  In  re- 
giird  to  the  laller  there  was  a  correspondence  of  special 
interest,  illustrntiTo  of  the  dogged  detennination  of  Massa- 
chusetts to  allow  no  departure  from  the  established  order.' 
In  1662  the  king  wrote  to  the  colonial  legislature,  demanding 
that  liberty  of  Episcopal  worship  be  granted,  and  that  indi- 
vidual Episcopalians  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper  in  the 
Congregational  Churches  and  be  afforded  the  baptism  of 
their  children.  The  reply  of  the  general  court  recounts  the 
causes  of  the  Puritan  departure  from  England.  "We  oould 
not  live,"  they  say,  "without  the  public  worship  of  God, 
nor  were  permitted  the  public  worship  without  suoh  a  yoke 
of  submission  and  conformities  as  we  could  not  consent  unto 
without  sin.  That  we  might,  therefore,  enjoy  divine  worship 
without  human  mixtures,  without  offence  to  God,  man,  or 
our  own  consciences,  with  Ie.ivo,  but  not  without  terms,  we  de- 
parted from  our  country,  kindred,  and  faUier's  honees  into  tlii« 
Patmos.  .  .  .  The  Congregational  way  is  it,  wherein  w« 
desire  our  orthodox  brethren  would  bear  with  us." 

The  king  was  not  satisfied  by  tliis  reply  and  in  1664  sent 
over  Colonel  Richard  Nichols  —  an  incident  of  whose  coming 
was  the  capture  of  New  Amsterdam  —  and  Sir  Robert  Carre, 
joining  with  them  George  Cartwright  and  Samuel  Maverick 
Cnmml*-  as  commissionera  to  visit  the  colonies  and  regulate  these 
eloaoro.  affairs.  Their  instructions  as  to  Massachusetts^  repeat  tlie 
order,  "that  such  who  desire  to  use  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  may  be  permitted  so  to  doe  without  incurring  any 
penalty,  reproach,  or  disadvantage  in  his  interests  ;"  and 
then  proceed,  "it  being  very  scandalous  that  any  man 
should  be  debarred  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  according  toy' 
Jaws  and  customs  of  England,  by  those  who  byy* indulgence 

1  Hotohinson,  CotUctiont,  pp.  828,  370 ;  Mojuaehuutta  WUorieal  ColUc- 
(fotu,  n,  » ;  72,  74,  78 ;  Cotantal  HUtorg  of  Neie  York,  in,  64-68,  84,  87. 
102,  111. 

■  Colonial  mitory  of  New  I'orft,  III,  U,  68,  84,  67,  103,  111 ;  PftUrey, 
11,60. 
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granted  have  liberty  left  to  be  of  what  profession  in  religion 
they  please.  .  .  .  Differencea  of  opinion  doe  not  leasQQ 
oharity  to  each  other,  eince  charity  is  fundamentnl  in  all 
religion." 

Private  instnictions  charged  the  commissioDera,  "to  be 
very  careful  that  nothing  be  said  or  done,  from  or  by 
vhicb  the  people  may  thiiike  or  imagine  tliut  there  is  any 
purpose  in  us  to  make  any  alteration  in  tlio  Church  Govern- 
ment, or  to  introduce  any  other  forme  of  worshipp  among 
them  than  that  they  have  chosen;  all  our  exception  in  that 
particular  being  that  they  doe  in  truth  duuy  thut  liberty  of 
conscionco  to  each  other."  In  order  to  conciliato  and  avoid 
suspicion,  the  commissioners  were  advised  "  to  frequent  their 
(the  colonists')  Churches  and  to  be  present  at  their  devo- 
tions," but  also,  "that  you  carry  with  you  some  learned  and 
discreet  chaplaine,  who  in  your  own  families  will  reade  the 
Book  of  Common  prayer  and  performe  your  devotion  accord- 
ing to  the  forme  established  in  the  Church  of  England, 
excepting  only  in  wearing  the  surplesse,  which,  haveing  never 
bin  seen  in  those  oountryes,  may  conveniently  be  forborne 
att  this  tyme." 

Cartwright,  in  letters  from  Boston,  wrote  to  Nichols: 
"  Tlioy  have  admitted  for  freemen  three  or  four  men  who  are 
not  mombere  of  the  <.'hurch,  that  by  it  they  might  e\-ade 
the  King's  letter  in  that  poynt.  .  .  .  Their  private  soliciting 
for  voyces  against  tlie  next  election,  give  me  just  cause  for 
being  jealous  of  their  loyalty."  ...  "  Here  we  find  the 
great  pi-obability  of  obstruction.  ...  I  doe  think  it  will  be 
better  to  beginne  at  Connecticote.  If  wo  have  good  succesae 
there,  it  will  be  a  strong  inducement  to  theae  to  anbmitt 
also." 

The  commissioners  reported  to  the  English  secretary  of 
state,  with  evident  bitterness  of  disappointment: — "Those 
who  have  declared  themselves  loyall  are  very  much  threat- 
ened and  in  great  feare,  and  have  earnestly  prest  us  to  soUicit 
His  Majestie  for  their  speedy  defence  and  safety.  .  .  .    We 
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desire  you  to  acquaiut  His  Majestte  with  tlioir  desires  in  this, 
as  also  of  baveiag  their  children  baptized  aud  tliemselves  ad- 
mitted to  the  Lord's  Supper.  .  .  .  They  did  imprison  and  bai^ 
barously  use  Mr.  Jourdain  for  baptizing  childreu.  .  .  .  Those 
whom  they  will  not  admit  to  the  Communion,  thoy  compell 
to  come  to  their  sermons  by  forcing  from  them  five  shillings 
for  every  neglect :  yet  these  men  thought  their  own  paying 
of  one  shilling  for  not  coming  to  prayers  in  England  was 
an  insupportable  tyranny.  Tlioy  have  put  many  Quakers  to 
death.  .  .  .  They  yet  pray  constantly  for  their  persecuted 
brethren  in  England." 

There  certainly  was  small  disposition  in  the  Boston  author* 
ities  to  satisfy  the  king  and  liis  commissionei'^,  and  when  in 
1665  the  latter  returned  to  ihe  charge,  demanding  libei'ty  of 
Episcopal  worship,  they  received  for  answer  from  the  general 
court:  "Concerning  the  use  of  the  common  prayer  book  and 
ecclesiastical  privileges,  our  humble  addresses  to  hia  miijesty 
have  fully  declared  our  main  ends  in  our  being  voluntary 
exiles  from  our  dear  native  country,  which  we  had  not  chosen 
at  so  dear  a  rate,  could  we  have  seen  tho  word  of  God  war- 
ranting us  to  perform  our  devotions  in  that  way;  and  to 
have  the  same  set  up  here,  we  conceive  it  is  apparent  that  it 
will  disturb  our  peace  in  our  present  enjoyments;  and  we 
have  commended  to  the  ministiy  and  people  here  the  word 
of  the  Lord  for  their  rule  therein." 

This  was  a  siiflficiently  explicit  refusal,  and  nothing  was 
left  to  the  comniisMioners  but  tho  pleasure  of  a  satirical  reply. 
•'  We  are  heartily  sorry."  thoy  wrote,  "  to  find  that  by  some 
evil  persuasions  you  have  put  a  greater  value  upon  your  own 
conceptions  than  upon  tho  wii»dom  of  his  majesty  and  coun- 
cil. -  .  .  The  end  of  the  first  planters  coming  hither,  as  ex- 
pressed in  their  address,  was  tho  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of 
their  own  consciences.  .  .  .  We  admire,  therefore,  that  you 
should  deny  the  liberty  of  consoienoe  to  any,  and  that  upon 
a  vain  conceit  of  your  ovm  that  it  will  disturb  your  en- 
joyinento,  which  the  king  often  hath  said  it  shall  not.  .  .  . 
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We  hdve  great  reason  both  to  Uiiiik  aod  ba;,  that  the  King 
ftnd  hU  Connctl  and  the  Church  of  England  understands  and 
follows  the  rules  in  God's  word  an  much  as  thi^  corpora- 
tion. .  .  .  Hia  majesty  does  not  impose  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon prayer  book  on  any,  but  he  understands  that  liberty  of 
conscience  comprehends  every  man's  conscience  as  well  m 
any."  The  weight  of  argument  was  undoubtedly  with  the 
king ;  and  it  makes  an  edifying  spectacle  to  eee  Oliarlcs  thus 
striving  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  Massachusotte  at  the 
same  time  in  which  he  was  shooting  Covenanters  in  Scotland. 
The  fact  was  that  his  principle  of  religious  liberty  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  Puritans,  a  liberty  for  one's  own  sect 
alone.  On  such  ground  only  he  interfered  for  Epiecopaliana 
in  New  England,  while  he  cared  nothing  for  the  non-con- 
formists in  old  England,  nor  remonstrated  with  Virginia  for 
persecuting  the  Puritans.  His  arguments  and  demands  were 
futile  to  move  the  men  of  Massachusetts.  Episcopacy  re- 
mained reliffio  illieita  in  the  colony,  until,  more  than  twenty 
years  afterward,  Governor  Androa  forced  the  issue,  seizing 
a  Church  and  holding  a  service  with  a  military  guard. 

The  king's  demand  touching  the  franchise  met  a  far  more 
acquiescent  mood  in  the  general  court.  The  matter  had, 
indeed,  been  practically  settled  in  the  is-sue  of  tlie  Boston 
synod,  but  the  court,  as  though  to  satisfy  the  king  and  also 
to  legalize  the  popular  conclusions  from  the  synod,  in  11365 
enacted  the  new  law  of  the  franchise,  substantially  as  follows:'  NewUwotI 
"  All  Englishmen,"  presenting  the  certificates  of  the  mtniistoi's  '"""si""- 
of  the  places  where  they  dwell  that  they  are  orthodox  and 
not  vicious  or  scandalous  in  conduct,  and  also  corlificates 
from  the  selectmen  that  they  are  freeholders ;  or  who  are  in 
full  communion  with  "some  Church  among  us,"  and  are 
twenty-four  yeara  of  age  may  "present  their  desires  to  thia 
court,  and  have  such  their  desire  projxiunded  and  put  to  vote 
in  the  general  court,  to  (be  admitted  to)  the  freedom  of  the 
body  politick,  by  the  suffrage  of  tiie  major  part." 
>  Ool<intal  Lain,  p.  117. 
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This  was  ft  great  step  forward  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
though  tJie  t«rnis  nf  the  law  put  everj'  several  application  at 
the  discretion  of  the  general  court,  it  does  not  appear  that  such 
discretion  was  ever  oppressively  exercised.  With  whatever 
regret  the  court  may  Jiave  vot«d  tlio  change,  they  recognized 
that  the  popular  mind  had  nigistere<l  beyond  repeal  the  re- 
laxing of  theocratic  n^strictions.  In  1681  the  court,  in  a 
letter  to  the  king,  conatruos  this  law  as  a  repeal  of  the  old 
statute,  and  denies  that  now  only  Church  members  are  ad- 
mitted freemen.  But  they  conclude  their  statement  with  the 
plaintive  sentence,  *'We  humbly  conceive  it  is  our  liberty 
by  charter  to  choose  whom  we  will  admit  into  our  own  com- 
pany." ' 

The  opponents  to  the  theocracy  had  thus  scored  two  vic- 
tories, —  in  this  widening  of  the  franchise  and  in  the  general 
condemnation  of  the  treatment  of  the  Quakei-s.  Immediately 
iu.  thereafter  the  Baptists,'  the  sect  of  Clavke  and  Holmes,  re- 
newed their  efforts,  and  more  successfully,  for  freedom  of 
worship.  They  were  growing  in  number  steadily.  In  Ply- 
mouth colony  the  town  of  Swauzey  was  settled  by  Baptist 
refugees  from  Massachusetts,  and  drew  no  hostile  regards 
from  the  colonial  authorities.'  In  1665,  the  general  court 
of  Massachusetts,  rendered  uneasy  by  the  increase  of  the  sect 
and  of  their  servicia,  cited  a  number  of  thorn  to  answer  for 
achitm.  On  their  refusal  to  give  up  their  services,  they  were 
sentenced  to  disfranchisement  and  prison.  After  several 
months'  detention  they  were  released  on  paj-ment  of  fines ; 
and  a  public  meeting  was  called  for  diseuasion  and  instruetioti, 
which  tlie  Baptists  were  required  to  attend  I*  These  were 
probably  the  same  men  whom  Hutchinson  mentioned  by 
name :  Thomas  Goold.  Thomas  Osbume,  and  John  George, 
who  were  persecuted  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  es- 


■  Ellis.  Puritan  Age,  p.  533. 
•PftKrey,  U,  104. 

■  HutchiDBuii.  iftuiactiKtetU  Baj/,  U,  431. 

•  Ellis,  Puritan  Agt,  pp.  404-400 ;  Hutchinson,  CoTitetioiu,  p.  890. 
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tablisbed  Cliurch  in  Boston!     This  \vzb  in  the  tbeocratto 
stronghold,  and  showed  how  bold  the  oew  sect  had  grown. 

The  action  of  the  court  caused  much  popular  agitation  and 
outspoken  dissent,  and  the  court  was  too  weak  to  enforc«  its 
will.  The  i-isue  of  the  Quaker  episode  stood  as  an  ominous 
warning.  The  Baptists  remaijied  in  Boston  and  built  their 
Church.  In  1608  the  genera!  court  attempted  to  retrieve  tho 
lost  ground  and  after  describing  the  "  obstinate  aud  turbulent 
Anabftptiflt«,"  who  count  *^  infant  baptism  a  nullity,"  sen- 
tenced tho  sect  to  banishment. 

But  the  law  was  an  idle  word,  which  tho  court  did  not  dare 
to  enforce.  The  Baptists  had  come  to  stay,  and  to  share  with 
the  Qnakei-s  the  honor  of  securing  liberty  of  conscience  and  of 
worship  in  Puritan  Massachusetts.  Though  in  many  ways  it 
was  apparent  that  dissenters  from  the  established  order  were 
unwelcome  guests,  yet  we  hear  no  more  of  fines,  whippings, 
imprisonment,  or  exile  for  an  alien  religious  worahip. 

The  union  of  Church  and  State,  however,  was  not  thereby 
dissolved.  While  it  thus  lost  a  largo  measure  of  its  exolusivo- 
ness,  it  continued  to  affect  much  action  and  legislation.  This 
was  indicated  by  the  calling  of  the  synod  of  1076,  whoso  ad- 
vice in  the  perilous  crisis  of  tlmt  time,  when  the  king  threats 
aned  the  revocation  of  tlie  charter,  wa^  particularly  desired 
by  the  geocral  court.'  It  continued  to  express  itacU  iu  what 
remained  for  a  century  its  chief  concern,  the  public  support 
of  the  Church,  sundry  details  of  which  will  presently  be 
noted. 

The  royal  movement  against  tho  charter  occasioned  im-  Thocbuter. 
mouse  agitation  in  the  colony,  not  only  as  threatening  the 
foundation  of  it^  liberties,  but  also  entailing  unavoidable 
changes  in  the  religious  attitude  of  the  state,  changes  which 
simply  carried  on  and  widened  the  results  of  the  Quaker  and 
Baptist  incidents.  The  charter  was  revoked  by  the  king  in 
oounoil,  in  168>'i,  and  Andros,  the  first  royal  governor  in  JMassa- 
ohosetts,  brought  with  him  instructions  as  to  religious  mat- 

»  RoubinKon,  Cotloettom,  p.  436. 
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Urn  iu  the  several  colonies  grouped  under  his  short-lived 
Bway.  The  will  of  the  king  was  communicated  to  the  people 
in  proclnmatioQ :  **Wo  do  here  will  and  i-equire  and  com- 
mand Unit  Ubcrty  of  coiiiicicncc  be  allowed  tx>  all  persons,  and 
that  sucli  especially  as  shall  bo  conformable  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England  bo  particularly  countenanced  and  encour- 
aged." ' 

All  the  evidence  (tttainable  suggeBts  that  there  were  many 
Episcopalians  in  the  colony,  whose  oomplainta  of  their  uo- 
oomfoitable  surroundings,  their  beloved  service  denied  them 
and  their  prayer  book  closed,  were  oontinually  being  laid  b&- 
fore  the  king.* 

*Androa.  With  the  coming  of  Andros  tlie  issue  was  forced,  and  that 

liberty,  which  had  been  obtained  by  themselves  for  the  Quakers 
aiid  Baptists,  was  now  extorted  for  the  Episcopalians  by  the 
strong  hand  of  the  royal  power.  The  struggle  began  with  the 
gOTeroor's  demand  for  a  Church  buUding,  in  which  services 
might  l>e  held  according  to  the  order  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. The  use  of  the  building  (the  Old  South  Church)  was 
refused.  Judge  Se\vaU  records : '  "A  meeting  at  Mr.  Allen's 
of  the  Ministera  and  four  of  each  congregation  to  consider 
what  answer  to  give  the  Governor,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we 

1  MatiaehtueUt  HiUorieal  Colleaiona,  III,  T ;  US. 

'  AmoDg  Uie  reprfsuntations  of  ttieir  cUims  fnr  ilin  king's  belp  nn  am  using 
InntADCe  Li  found  in  JtMselyn'a  7ta>  Vtisagtt  to  New  Englait'l  ( Jl/awi(i<A«t. 
Mtti  HUlorieai  Cotlectione.  Ill,  3 ;  330)  — »  □uiitrast  bi^lwatin  them  and  Ibe 
Purilnns-  "Many  hundtsd  souls  Ihofp,"  lie  writes,  "be  nraongai  tliem 
grown  up  Ui  mcu  adiI  wouien'e  ei«[at«  lljsl  wure  never  ClirLatliLnized.  .  .  . 
The  grose  Goddons,  or  great  ainsters,  as  aUo  gome  o(  their  merchnnts,  are 
dftmtiable  rich  .  .  .  incxplicubty  covetoiia  and  proud.  Tlicy  receivH  your 
gl(w  Ijul  M  an  hoina^  or  tribute  lo  their  trajiacendency,  whiKh  is  a  IauU 
tb«lr  clergy  is  also  guilty  of.  .  .  .  The  cliiefrat  object*  of  dUclpllne.  true 
Religion  and  niorallty,  they  want :  aonie  are  of  &  LiuBcy-woolaey  disposition, 
ot  several  profeaaioiis  In  rtUglon,  all  liko  Klhlopians,  white  In  the  tix'th 
only.  .  ,  .  But  tnislnke  me  not  to  general  speeohcs.  ,  .  .  Tlierfl  are  many 
•IncMe  knd  reiigioos  people  aiuongHt  them,  descried  by  tbelr  charily  and 
humility,  ,  ,  .    Amougat  theec  we  uiiiy  account  the  Royalists." 

»  Sewall,  Dtaq/,  Deoemher  21,  LMfl. 
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could  not  with  a  good  conscience  consent  tbat  our  Meeting  ^| 

Houses  should  be  made  use  of  for  the  Common  Prayer  Wor-  ^| 

ship."  It  was  intimated  to  Andros  that  such  use  of  the  Town  ^| 

House  will  not  be  refused,  and  Sewall  notes  on  the  following  ^| 

Christmas  day :    '*  The  Governor  goes  to  tlie  Town  Hou8«  to  ^H 

service.  Forenoon  and  Afternoon,  and  Red-Coat  going  on  his  ^H 

right  hand  and  Captain  George  on  bia  left."  ^H 

The  governor,  liowever,  did  not  propose  to  rest  satiulied  ^H 

with  such  indirect  recognition  of  Episcopal  rights,  and  what  ' 
he  could  uot  obtain  tlirough  open  means  he  reached  by  secret.  Epifl«i|Mkl 
Determined  that  the  prayer  book  should  find  entrance  into  """^'^"^ 

a  rehgious  building  of  the  town,  he  prevailed  on  the  sexton,  j 

either  by  threat  or  bribe,  to  open  the  Church.     Thither,  with  ^m 

hia  staff  and  sympathizers  among  the  people,  he  repaired  on  ^| 

a  Sunday,  in  full  state,  for  the  first  full  service  of  the  Church  ^| 

of  England  in  Massachusetts.  ^H 

This  triumph  of  Andros  broke  the  spirit  of  the  opposition,  ^| 

which  consented  to  an  aiTangement  admitting  the  Episcopal  ^H 

service  on  the  Sunday  afternoons.     Meanwhile  steps  were  at  ^H 

once  taken  toward  building  an  Episcopal  Church.   Land  being  ^| 

desired  for  that  purpose,  it  was  at  fiist  refused.   Sewall  writes  ^H 

that  he  "  would  not  set  up  tliat  which  the  people  came  from  ^H 

England  to  avoid."     A  lot  was  soon  obtained  and   King's  ^H 

Chapel  erected  before  Andros  left  the  government.  ^| 

Encouraged  by  thb  success  the  governor  ventured  yet  ^H 

another  attempt,  to  place  the  support  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ^H 

and  minister  on  the  public  charge.'    Edmund  Randolph,  ono  ^| 

of  the  king's  commissioners,  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Can-  ^| 

terbmy:*    "We  have  often  moved  for  an  honorable  main-  ^H 

tenance   for  our  minister,  but   they  tell  us,  those  tliat  hire  ^H 

him  must  maintain  him,  as  they  maintain  their  own  minister,  ^| 

by   contributiona.  ...     I  humbly  represent  to  your  Grace  ^H 

that  the  three  meeting  houses  in  Boston  might  pay  twenty  ^^ 
shillings  a  week  a  piece,  out  of  their  contributions,  towards 
defraying  our  Church  charges."    The  cool  impudence  of 

>  FaUre;,  U,  226,  801,  SSS.  *  Hutokluaoii,  Co:uaions.  p.  619. 
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tliis  closing  proposition  is  like  the  quiet  assumption  of  tho 
Church  of  England  loen  in  other  colonies,  notably  in  New 
York,  that  n  lo<Ignieiit  by  sufferance  immediately  elevated 
the  English  Chuitlh  into  authority  and  couferred  a  right  to 
everything  in  sight.  Tho  people  of  Boaton,  of  course,  could 
not  agree  with  Randolph  atid  Aridros.  Sewall  wrote: 
"  The  bishops  would  hnvu  thought  it  strange  to  have  been 
asked  to  contribute  towards  setting  up  Now  England 
Churches."  What  made  tho  demand  also  the  mora  prepos- 
terous to  the  Boston  mind  was  the  fact,  to  which  Randolph 
alludes,  that  the  Boston  Churches  were  exceptional  among 
the  Churches  of  the  Colony,  in  that  their  expenses  were  met 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  not  by  public  tax,'  Despite 
the  governor  and  Randolph  the  Episco|)al  Church  of  Boston 
wiLS  forced  to  provide  for  its  own  treasury. 

Another  gmall  cause  of  friction  is  related  in  another  letter 
of  Randolph  to  his  grace  of  Canterbury,*  The  Episcopal  iam 
had  rcquosted  the  membera  of  the  old  Church  to  let  their 
clerk  toll  the  bell,  "  for  us  to  meet  to  go  to  prayers.  Their 
men  told  mc,  in  excuse  for  not  doing  it,  that  they  had  con- 
sidered and  found  it  intrenched  on  their  liberty  of  conscience, 
granted  them  by  his  Majesty's  pi-cstint  commission,  and  could 
in  no  wise  consent  to  it  I "  NotwithsUmding  such  small  con- 
tentions, the  soreness  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Puritan 
element  soon  passed  away,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  read  that, 
twenty  years  after,  the  Boston  town-meeting  gave  additional 
land  to  the  Church  of  England,  in  order  to  enlarge  its 
building,*  With  this  was  perfected  the  emancipation  in 
Massachuaettii  of  tliat  form  of  religion,  which  the  Puritan 
consilience  had  learned  to  look  upon  as  only  a  little  worse 
than  popeiy. 

In  1687  was  published  the  proclamation  of  religious  liberty, 
designed  by  J.imes  to  remove  Catliolic  disabilities.  It  was 
received  in  the  colony*  with  various  sentiments.    Thomas 


>  nuutiineau,  CollKtiont,  p.  SOI. 
•JMd.p.  563. 
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Danforth,  an  ex-deputy  governor,  writes  siupiciously :  "  I 
more  dread  the  consequences  thereof  than  the  execution  of 
those  penal  laws,  tlie  only  wall  against  popery,  that  are  now 
designed  to  be  cashiered.  We  may  mthout  breach  of  char- 
ity conclude  the  Popish  Counsebi  are  Uiid." '  Under  date 
of  August  25,  1687,  Sewall  records:  "Mr.  Mather  preacher 
from  the  5ih  verae  of  Jude.  He  praLsed  God  for  the  Liberty 
good  people  enjoy  in  England  —  said,  "  'tis  marvelous  iu  our 
eyes."  He  also  relates  that  Increase  Mather  propo-sed  a  day 
of  Uianltsgiving,  and  that  Andros  forbade  —  an  altogether 
new  experience  for  the  Mossuchusetts  Puritan,  whose  reli- 
gions exercises  and  appointments  had  liitlierto  been  entirely 
at  his  own  discretion.  Mathvr  ul^o  proposed  a  congrutulatory 
address  to  the  king  from  the  ministers.  This  hu  cffi;ct«d, 
and  himself  presented  tlie  address  to  James,  who  received 
him  graciously,  and  said,  "  I  hope  by  a  Parliament  to  obtain 
a  Maffna  Charta  for  Liberty  of  Conscience."' 

This  hope  of  James  was  never  accomplished,  and  be  was 
soon  in  a  position  to  obtain  nothing  from  a  parliament.  Will- 
iam,  his  successor,  issued  Uie  new  charter  of  Massac huHettSt 
in  1691,  by  which  Plymouth  was  merged  in  the  larger  colony, 
and  it  was  docrocd  that  "  forever  hereafter  thei-e  shall  he 
liberty  of  conscience  allowed,  in  the  worship  of  God  to  all 
Christians  (except  Papists)."'  The  enlarged  colony  was  NaTEOTrm- 
madc  a  royal  province,  with  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown,  and  the  Icing's  veto  on  any  legislation.  All  religious 
restriction  on  suffrage  was  removed.  This  constituted  a  suHrngc. 
crippling  blow  to  the  Puritan  oligai-chy,  but  it  marked  a 
decided  advance  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  "The  freedom  of 
the  inhabitants  wan  almost  universal,"*  while  all  bands  upon 
consoienoe  and  worship,  except  for  Roman  Catholics,  were 
entirely  removed.    The  liberty  of  every  Protestaut  sect  waa 

1  Jtf<7s»uf  ft  ruiTfrt  HMoriatX  CoUeetton$,  VI,  I  j  67. 

"Paifrey.  11,368. 

■  Cotontal  l.a\B>,  p.  31. 

*  Btocroli.  UnUtd  3taU»,  in,  60. 
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fixed  ill  the  fundaitiorital  Inw,  wid  no  longer  was  it  the  case 
(18  ia  the  i>ast,  that  each  should  conquer  toleration  for  itHeU. 
"  Wo  hoar  no  more  of  the  tlieocraoy,  whei-e  God  was  alouo 
supreme  lawgiver  and  king."  ' 

What  remained  of  the  hallowed  union  of  Church  and 
State  was  found  in  the  public  support  of  the  Congregatioiial 
Church.  This  Institutioa  of  tithes,  asstisBcd  by  the  civil 
officer  as  a.  public  tax,  continued  until  long  after  t^e  Revolu- 
tion and  not  until  1833  did  it  cease  in  Massachusetts.  There 
waa  a  deeply  rooted  conviction  that  only  through  such  tax 
eould  the  minister  be  supported.  Cotton  Mather,  untaught 
by  the  expei'ience  of  the  Boston  Churches  from  the  beginning, 
or  perhaps  thinking  only  of  the  country  Churches,  wrote: 
"Ministers  of  the  Gospel  would  have  a  poor  time  of  it,  if 
they  must  rely  on  the  fi-ee  contributions  of  the  people  for 
their  maintenantie.  The  laws  of  the  province  are  tlie  king's 
lan-s,  the  minister  is  the  king's  minister,  the  salary  is  raised 
in  the  king's  name  and  is  the  king's  allowance  unto  him."  ' 

In  the  interest  of  this  tax  for  Chui-ch  support  the  legisla- 
ture  of  the  province  took  action  at  various  times  to  both 
continue  the  tax  and  to  remove  the  objections  of  those  not 
of  the  established  Church.  Of  coui^se,  the  tax  itself  was 
general  on  the  entire  population,  and  every  taxpayer  was 
compelled  thereby  to  help  in  the  support  of  religious  wor- 
ship. Those  who  hud  no  Church  alliltations  at  all  were  thus 
taxed  for  the  support  of  the  Congregational  Church.  Such 
indeed  was  the  case  with  everybody  until  1727,  when  the 
"Five-Mile  Act,"  similar  to  one  already  obtaining  iu  Con- 
necticut, provided  that  the  taxes  collected  from  Episcopalians 
should  be  given  to  their  own  Episcopal  minister,  if  there  waa 
one  within  five  miles,  "whose  services  they  attend."  .  .  . 
This  was  devised  for  the  relief  of  Episcopalians,  but  the 
logical  effect  of  it  was  to  put  the  Episcopal  Church  into  tlie 

<  Bancrott,  Unttfd  8tat«»,  CI,  09 ;  Pftttrey,  Uittorg  of  Jliw  England, 
in.  31.  73. 

*  <luoi«d  trom  fiAlrd's  Beligion  in  .ilmcrtca,  p.  M4. 
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eettiblisliineiit,  as  supported  by  public  money.'  In  1728 
thu  beiielit  of  thb  act  was  extendetl  to  the  Baptists  and 
Quakers;  and  since  the  Quakers  were  opposed  on  principle 
to  a  "paid  ministry,"  in  1731  they  were  wholly  exempted 
from  Church  rales.  This  exemption,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  was  in  17S4  extended  to  "Anabaptists."  Again  in 
1735  and  1742  the  Five-Mile  Act,  with  extensions  of  privi- 
lege, was  repassed  for  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopalians. 

The  Great  Awakening  of  1741  came  as  a  disturber  of 
the  quiet  order  of  the  Churches.  It  was  not  only  a  quick-  Great 
ening  of  Hie  religious  life,  but  a  protest  against  the  low  views  ^wakoai^ 
of  requirements  for  Church  membership  introduced  by  the 
Half-Way  Covenant,  to  which  the  great  majority  of  the 
Churches  had  fallen  victims.  It  was  attended  by  much  excite- 
ment and  many  intrusions  into  parishes  by  unauthorized  minis- 
ters, to  the  great  offence  of  many  of  the  established  clergy.'  A 
result  of  the  revival  was  seen  in  the  secession  of  nienil)ers 
from  the  regular  Churches,  who  organized  Churches  of  their 
own,  and  for  that  reason  were  called  Separates.  They  de- 
sired, but  could  not  obtain,  as  such,  exemption  from  ttixation 
to  support  the  established  Church,  and  in  order  to  reach  their 
purpose  many  of  the  new  Churches  organized  as  nominal  Bap- 
tist;), to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  .Act  of  1734.  To  meet  this 
evasion  the  legislature  in  1752  passed  the  only  act  which  has 
reference  to  the  awakening.  This  provided  that,  "  No  person 
shall  be  esteemed  to  be  an  Anabaptist,  except  such  as  produce 
a  certificate  from  the  minister  and  two  principal  members  of 
the  Baptist  Church;"  and  that  the  certifying  minister  must 
produce  "  a  certificate  from  three  other  Baptist  Churches  iu 
this,  or  neighboring  provinces,  that  the  minister  and  liis 
Church  are  in  Baptist  fellowshi])." 

The  most  curious  incident  in  the  provincial  period  exhibits 
a  &iiitless  effort  by  the  ministers.  In  1725,  to  obtain  a  synod, 

■  Xaaxichuictt*  Binoriaal  ColhOlcni,  II,  2;  303,  2iM ;  Cotoniat  Lawi, 
p.  687. 

>  Falbej,  IT,  T»>100. 
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Synod 

Uooded. 


"  to  recover  and  establish  the  faith  aiid  order  of  the  gospel." 
T\m  desire,  true  to  the  old  instilutioa  which  subjected  the 
Church  to  tho  civil  powei',  was  by  the  haud  of  Cotton  Mather 
tjubrnittcd  to  tho  legislature.  There  it  caused  trouble.  The 
council  assented,  but  the  house  hesitated  and  postponed  deci- 
Bion  for  a  year,  to  give  "opportuni^  for  instructions  from  the 
people."  During  the  year  news  of  the  movement  reached 
England  and  excited  the  opposition  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  for  granted  that  there  was  some  plot 
against  the  newly  enfi-anchiaed  Episcopalians.  Through  his 
influence  the  king's  government  reprimanded  both  the  legis- 
lature and  the  ministers,  and  forbade  the  synod,  "as  a  bad 
precedent  for  dissentei-s." ' 

No  event  of  the  time  could  more  strikingly  illustrate  the 
change  of  conditions.  While  the  clei^y  by  their  application 
to  the  legislature  remained  faithful  to  the  principle  of  the 
theocracy,  the  hesitnUon  of  that  body  was  evidence  of  weaken- 
ing regard  for  the  principle  on  the  civil  side.  At  the  same 
time,  the  quiet  submission  of  both  le|;;i»laturo  and  clergy  to 
the  uncalled-for  interforencu  of  the  bishop  of  London  and 
the  peremptory  orders  of  the  king,  in  a  matter  which  really 
concerned  neither  of  them,  is  anoUier  token  of  lost  vigor  in 
the  Puritan  attitude.  Wc  cannot  conceive  of  the  cU-rgy  or 
general  court  consenting  to  any  such  dictation,  fifty  years 
before.  Still  another  feature  of  the  incident  is  the  repetition 
of  the  assumption  that  the  Englbh  Church  had  acquired  supe- 
rior place  in  the  colony.  In  the  English  view,  the  allowance 
of  one  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  turned  the  established 
Church  of  Massachusetts  into  a  congregation  of  dissenters  I 

To  men  of  our  day  it  seems  strange  that  the  clergy  failed 
to  insist  upon  their  desire,  or  to  hold  their  synod  without  the 
permission  of  the  civil  power.  All  accouuts  agree  that  there 
waa  great  need  of  some  influence  to  counteract  the  prevailing 
religious  indifference  of  tho  time-  But  for  this  failure  two 
reasons  obtained.     One,  alrcndy  hinted,  wn«  that  relic  of  the 

1  Bascrofi,  UnlUd  States,  HI,  301 ;  FaUrer,  m,  420. 
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HiMeaoy  which  made  thv  magistrate's  summoDH  the  only 
wftmtnt  for  a  Church  sj'Qod.  The  Church  as  yot  had  not 
come  to  an  understanding  of  iia  own  natural  autonomy.  The 
otlicr,  and  as  powerful,  reason  was  the  loss  of  prestige  and 
power  suffered  by  the  ministers  as  a  class.  They  no  longer 
possessed  that  wide  influence  and  authority,  which  in  previ- 
oas  generations  had  made  them  almost  the  virtual  rulers  of 
the  commonwealth.  This  fact  was  due,  partly  to  the  grow- 
ing consciousness  that  theocratic  institutions  were  not  fitted 
to  modem  life;  partly  to  the  increasing  numbers  of  those 
people  who  acknowledged  no  Cliurch  bonds;  and  partly, per- 
haps chiefly,  to  the  course  puisued  by  the  miniateis  themselves 
in  certain  past  crises. 

Cotton  Miithvr,  writing  of  a  form«r  condition  which  he 
would  admire  to  huvu  renewed  in  liis  own  time,  said :  "  New 
England  U^iug  a  country  whose  iutei'CsLs  are  remarkably  in* 
wrapped  in  ccclusiiistieal  circunititunces,  ministers  ought  to 
concern  thumsulvus  in  politics." '  lu  the  early  day  thi.-<  minis- 
tcrial  Aoucoru  in  politics  was  so  intimate  and  influential  that 
the  voice  of  the  clergy  was  often  the  moat  poweifnl  in  the 
community,  at  times  even  coercing  magistrates  and  courts  to 
its  dictation.  But  the  power  was  abused  and  on  occasioa 
became  the  instrument  of  cruel  bigotry  and  superstition. 
Every  case  of  religious  persecution  was  laid  at  tbc  door  of 
the  dergj-,  and  many  times  justly.  They  were  held  chiefly 
accountable  for  the  severer  inflictions,  for  the  whipping  of 
Holmes  and  tlie  banging  of  Quakers.'  When  in  the  frenzied 
crusade  against  the  Salem  witches  the  ministers  were  found 
pitiless,  urging  on  the  magistrates  who  had  begun  to  feel  com- 
passion, the  popular  sontiment  of  humanity  was  outraged, 
aod  the  revolt  against  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  ministerial 
order  became  wide  and  permanent.' 

■  Quoted  by  Bonciatl,  VnlUd  Stales,  ID.  74. 
■Adams,  BnMneifiottim  of  Mauachiattu.  p.  ITO. 

*  HuUhinsoa  prewrrea  a  letter  from  Wllllnm  Arnold  of  Rhode  I«Ivid  to 
tha  gomnuT  of  MaaBacbusultii,  wbJah,  Uiuugh  wrUtcn  loug  baton  tb«  time  of 
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The  ministers  never  recovered  from  this  selMealt  blow. 
Bad  tlieieafter  what  a  minister  said  and  did  was  estimated  at 
its  intrinmc  value,  and  not  endowed  with  superior  influence 
and  authority  hy  reason  of  his  office.' 

Thus  was  completed  the  breaking  down  of  the  religious 
commonwealth  in  Mnssaoliusetts,  ami  the  state  made  ready 
for  that  complete  severance  from  the  Church  which,  both  as 
an  incident  and  consequent,  accompanied  the  Revolution  and 
Natiouol  IndependeDce. 

m.     Oonneaticut 

The  founding  of  Connecticut  was  a  protest  against  the 
ecclesiasticism  of  Massachusetts.*  Though  the  younger  col- 
ony insisted  on  the  power  and  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  cai-e 
for  religion  and  the  Oiurch,  it  never  attempted  to  set  up  a 
theocracy,  and  never  conditioned  civil  and  itotitical  privi- 
leges upon  personal  relation  to  the  Churcli,  save  as  respected 
the  one  office  of  governor. 

The  Srst  movements  of  foundation  wore  under  the  lead  of 
the  younger  Winthrop  and  Hooker,  though  each  acted  quite 
distinctly  from  the  other,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  colony 
that  was  to  bo.  The  former's  dnl  service  was  of  a  militaiy 
character,  noted  here  only  because  his  action  brought  into 
existence  a  name  of  prominence  in  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Connecticut. 

It  needs  to  bo  premised  that  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam 
had  ali-eady  estahliiihed,  though  not  without  objection  from 

the  Salem  trsgnly,  but  with  evident  allaalon  to  the  Iait  on  wituljoraft.  anlld- 
paios  a  Ktatluicut  common  nt  tha  lUtc  of  that  awful  frenzy.  Referrlug  lo 
ceru^D  enemies  of  MMUKbiiDrtii'  and  her  policy,  bo  doiwrttMss  Iboni  u  "  cry- 
ing out  much  agklDdt  tbeui  tlmt  putteth  people  to  d«ntb  for  witches ;  for,  nj 
th»y,  llicre  be  no  oibcr  wttcliea  upon  earth  nor  Hovllii,  but  your  own  pMtoM 
nod  miniBtoraiuid  such  W  thpy  btp."     (Hutchlnnon,  ColUctloni,  p.  238.) 

■  VoD  HoUl,  Conmautional  lllttory  of  United  Stalta,  II,  S37  tt  teg. ; 
rv,407. 

*  FiUny,  BSitorji  qS  Ura  Sufflandj  1, 178-181. 
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Massachusette,  a  fort  and  trading-post  on  tlie  Connecticut  ^H 

River  at  Hartford.    To  this  locality  Xl\e  Puntans  of  the  Bay  ^H 
laid  claim,  while  for  the  lands  lying  on  Long  Ittlaiid  Sound 
the  king  had  given  a  patent  to  Lord  Brooke  and  Lord  Say  SAjbrook. 
and  Sele.     In  IG34  it  came  to  the  knowledge  o£  these  paten- 

toc«  that  the  Dutch  Van  Twiller  wat;  about  to  send  an  expe-  i 

dition  to  strengthen  Uie  Dutch  hold  on  the  I'iver,  and  to  take  ^J 

*"■'-'  -  """'""  its  mouth.    To  meet  this  effort  they  fitted  out  ^H 

ircti,  with  the  aid  of  the  Maesachiisetta  authoi-i-  1 
he  younger  Winthrop  in  command.     He  was  ^nthntp.* 
"*ary  training  or  of  subsequent  military  life, 

"  succeeded  as  xvell  as  could  any  soldier.  J 

e  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut  ^^J 

when  the  ships  of  Van  Twiller  were  ^H 

(ded,  took  possession  of  the  Point  on  ^H 

,  and  named  the  spot  "  Snyhrooke." '  ^H 

So  were  tbi.     ..tob  huui.  jut  from  the  heart  of  New  England.  ^^| 

and  a   name  was  coined  which  was  destined   to  have  large  ^^M 

place  in  the  New  England  Churches.     As  for  WinUirophim-  ^H 

self,  he  returned  to  Boston.     Twenty  years  after  he  cast  his  ^H 

lot  with  the  new  colony  of  Connecticut,  to  become  for  many  ^H 

yeara  its  governor,  and  to  guide  its  fortunes  with  a  sagnci^  ^H 

and  prudence  not   far  surpassed  by  the  like  virtues  of  his  ^H 

father  in  the  government  at  the  Bay.  ^H 

About   the   same   time   with   Winthrop's   expedition,  the  ^^M 

moral  impulses  which  resulted  in  the  founding  of  Connecticut  ^^M 

wore  at  work  in  tlio  mind  and  heart  —  the  broad  mind  and  ^^| 

tenderly  Chriotian  heart — of  Thomas  Hooker.     A  man  of  Hooker. 

station,  education,  and  r«&iemont,  and  a  sincere  Puritan  in  j 

his  dissent  from  the  "irregularities"  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  J 

land,  he  had  experienced  such  persecution  at  the  hands  of  ^H 

Laud  that  he  fled  to  Holland.     In  1633  ho  came  to  Boston  in  ^H 

the  ship  Griffin,  together  with  John  Cotton,  and  made  so  ^H 

favorable  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people  that,  very  ] 

'  rnlfrey  creiliU  the  coia^c  ot  this  namo  to  Fouwick.    (Compendttmt 
Binlory  of  Nevi  England,  I,  SSfi.) 
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soon  nft«i-  nrrival,  lio  vna  chosen  pastor  of  tlio  Church  at 
Newtown  (Ciimbridge).  Of  liini,  at  the  time  of  hU  death  in 
1647,  the  eliler  Winthrop  wrote  in  his  Journal:  "  Who,  for 
piety,  prudence,  wistloin,  zeal,  learning,  Kiid  what  eUo  might 
make  him  serviceable  in  tho  place  a,nd  time  be  lived  in, 
might  bo  compared  with  men  of  greatest  note;  and  he  shall 
need  no  other  praise :  the  fruits  of  hij  labors  ia  both  Englands 
shall  preserve  an  honorable  and  ba[](iy  remembrance  of  him 
forever." 

To  Hooker,  though  for  the  roost  park  in  happy  concord  with 
his  brethren  of  the  Bay,  two  features  of  the  Massachusetts 
policy  were  ungrateful :  ita  restriction  of  the  suffrage,  and 
itsspiritof  intolerance  toward  all  differince  of  opinion.  His 
views  on  the  former  point  made  the  grait  difference  l>etween 
him  and  Winthrop ;  for,  as  to  the  latter!  it  is  (juite  clear  that, 
had  Winthrop  Ijeen  untrMmmelled  by  tlii  narrow  prejudices  of 
hi.s  associates,  the  early  annals  of  the  colony  would  have 
recorded  few  instances  of  oppression.  Hooker  never  assented 
to  tho  rulu  which  made  membership  in  the  Church  a  conditJon 

Citiunciiip.  of  citizenHlitp.  He  had  no  symjiathy  for  the  theocratic  ideal. 
To  hiH  mind  it  involved  a  serious  peril  to  the  purity  of  the 
Church  and  gross  wrong  to  a  veiy  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Where  Winthrop  argued  for  the  limited  franchise 
that,  "  the  best  part  is  always  the  least,  and  of  that  best  port 
the  wiser  part  is  always  the  lesser;  "  Hooker  answered,  "in 
matters  which  concern  the  common  good,  a  general  council, 
chosen  by  all,  to  transact  businesses  which  concern  all,  I  con- 
ceive moat  suitable  to  rule  and  most  safe  for  relief  of  the 
whole."'  His  was  the  first  voice  raised  in  New  England  (or 
a  pure  democracy,  and,  as  tho  result  proved,  there  were  many 
in  early  MassachusettB  to  follow  his  lead. 

He  had  eq^ually  positive   convictions  on  the  question  of 

Toleration.     tolL-mtion  for  religinns  differences.     Such  men  as  Dudley  and 
Ward  were  an  offence  to  him.     He  looked  with  disapproval 
on  the  hareh  measures  nf  the  general  court  against  Williams 
I  Plske,  Stginningt  of  New  Sngtmd,  p.  U4. 
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and  the  Salem  Church,  and  when  the  Hutchinson  controrerey 
committed  Uie  authorities  to  a  course  of  hareh  repression  and 
injuBtioe,  he  concluded  to  attempt  a  new  foundation,  where 
freedom  of  mind  should  have  larger  scope.  This  was  not 
because  of  any  agreement  witli  the  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson, but  because  ho  held  that  such  opinions  were  no  proper 
subject  for  civil  action. 

With  him  there  were  many  others  in  entire  sj-mpatby,  a 
large  proportion  of  his  own  flock  at  Newtown,  and  the  ex- 
goveruor,  Haynes.  who  bud  pronounced  the  sentence  of 
banishment  on  Williams,  but  who,  by  some  influence,  —  per- 
haps that  of  Hooker  himself,  —  had  been  led  to  more  liberal 
views.' 

In  the  height  of  the  antinomian  controversy,  while  Boston 
was  abla7.e  with  excitement,  the  ministry  and  court  grim  with 
determination  to  repress  heresy,  and  the  great  herestarch 
still  defiant  and  uncondemned,  Hooker,  Haynes,  and  a  lai-ge 
company,  to  the  number  of  over  an  hundred  fi-om  Newtown, 
Watertown,  and  Dorchester,  set  forth  on  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut. 
They  took  with  them  all  their  belongings,  driving  befora 
them  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  after  prosperous  travel  set- 
tled Hartford,  Windsor,  and  Wetherafiuld,  bent  on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  commonwealth,  in  which  religion,  liberty, 
and  law  should  dwell  together  in  friendly  union. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  departure  from  the  Bay 
was  without  opposition,  and  that  certain  members  of  the 
Church  of  Watertown  carried  with  tbem  letters  of  dismission 
to  the  future  Church  on  the  Connecticut,  letters  formally 

>  F.lLher  tliQ  change  In  Haynes  was  grent,  or  in  the  action  ngTiinRt  Willliuiu 
Ilia  official  |>08il]on  cotiipKlk-il  hiui  la  bo  Uie  uiouttiiiloce  ot  a  lutilence  nblcli 
himself  did  not  approve.  Some  years  after  hut  removal  to  ConuecUcut,  ho 
?rroie  lo  WiUlamit,  dowrlbing  i!io  no^w  colony  m  "n  refnRO  nnd  receplacle 
for  ftll  Borw  of  conscienees  "  [  and  he  ailded,  '■  I  am  now  under  a  cloud,  and 
my  brother  Hooker,  with  the  Buy,  Wo  hiivo  rcmovrd  from  Ihein  thus  fur,  and 
yel  they  are  not  Baliafied."  ( MasMChutelU  Biattiricai  CoUectiont,  I,  280; 
Bancroft,  United  States,  U,  66.) 
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approved  by  the  general  court  of  Massacbusetts.'  Probably 
tbe  thought  of  the  Bay  authorities  was,  that  the  moTemenl 
would  extend  the  bounds  of  their  own  jurisdiotion.  Had 
they  uiideretood  that  the  issue  was  to  be  another  government 
founded  on  broader  principles  than  their  own,  it  is  not  unjust 
to  think  that  their  farewells  would  have  been  less  complacent. 
That  the  men  at  tbe  Bay  considered  the  emignition  as  an 
expansion  of  their  own  colony,  and  that  the  emigrants  them- 
Belves  HO  looked  upon  it  in  the  beginning,  la  made  rt;asonably 
olear  by  the  fact,  that  the  fiist  steps  toward  forming  a  sepa- 
rate government  were  not  taken  until  the  party  had  been 
nearly  two  years  in  their  new  home.  In  that  period  they 
looked  to  Boston  as  the  seat  of  authority,  while  at  the  same 
tjme  constant  additions  were  made  to  their  number.  By  the 
spring  of  16S8  the  community  contained  eight  hundred  peo- 
ple, and  by  common  consent  it  was  agreed,  that  the  time  had 
OrRftuiin-  come  to  cut  loose  from  the  Bay  and  form  a  separate  goveru- 
"""■  ment.      So  the    three  towns  of    Hartford,    Windsor,  and 

Wethersfield  associated  together  to  form  "  one  Public  State 
or  Commonwealth,"  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their 
beautiful  river.'  A  sermon  was  preached  by  Hooker,  in 
which  with  religious  fervor  he  laid  down  the  principles  of  a 
pure  democracy.  "The  foundation  of  authority,"  ho  said, 
"  is  laid  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people.  The  choice  of  the 
public  magistrates  belongs  unto  the  people  by  God's  own 
allowance.  They,  who  have  power  to  appoint  ofiiccrs  and 
magistrates,  have  the  right  also  to  set  the  bounds  and  limita- 
tions of  the  iKiwer  and  place  unto  which  they  call  them."' 

With  the  frame  of  government  instituted  by  them  in  the 
constitution,  adopted  in  January,  1639.  —  "the  first  written 
constitution  known  to  histoi-y,  creating  a  government," — our 
concern  here  is  simply  to  note  its  bearing  on  the  questions  of 
religion  and  the  Church.    This  is  very  clearly  indicated  in 

»  ConnetHeuC  Colonial  Recordt,  I.  2. 

■  Ibid.,  1.  ai. 

■  Piske,  p.  12T ;  Contuetkut  UiMorical  CoUMioiu,  I,  SO,  St. 
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the  finnouDcement  of  tiio  duty  of  the  civil  governiueiit  to 
"mayntayn  the  liberty  aiitl  purity  o£  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  as  also  the  discipline  of  the  ChurchuB."  More  formally 
aod  at  length  was  it  declared  by  the  first  general  court:  — 
"■  Forasmuch  as  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Churches  aud 
the  members  thereof,  as  well  as  Civil  rights  and  Liberties,  are 
carefully  to  be  maintained;  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court  and 
decreed,  tliat  the  Civil  Authority  here  established  hath  power  ciwi  powi 
and  liberty  to  see  that  the  peace,  ordinances,  and  rule;)  of  Christ  q^^^^ 
be  ol«erved  in  every  Church  according  to  His  word,"' 

Wliether  this  order  would  prove  oppreasivo  or  not  de- 
pended on  the  spirit  of  the  magistrates.  It  was  sufSciontly 
positive  ill  its  attserlion  of  civil  control  to  satisfy  even  such  a 
man  as  Dudley.  It  might  be  made  to  cover  harah  measures 
of  pereecution,  or  it  might  find  its  intended  aim  iu  the  eo- 
coumgement  of  a  particular  polity  and  faith,  without  assum- 
ing any  hostile  attitude  toward  such  as  dilTei%d  from  that 
form.  This  latter  construction  was  the  one  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  announced  that  fundamental  pnnciplu  of  tlio  new 
commonwealth,  and  it  marks  tlio  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
established  Church  in  Connecticut. 

Tliey  were  a  homogeneous  people  who  laid  the  foundations ; 
alt  of  them  of  Puntan  extraction,  aud  persuaded  that  the 
"  congregationiil  way  "was  most  in  harmony  with  the  word 
of  God.  From  this  persuasion  there  were  no  dissentients  at 
the  beginning,  and  many  years  passed  before  people  of  an- 
other mind  settled  among  them,  to  put  their  cliarity  to  a  teat. 
What  they  might  have  done,  had  there  been  any  attempt  in 
the  firet  year,  like  that  of  the  BiTiwnes  at  Salem,  to  introduce 
the  prayer-book  service,  it  is  idle  to  incjuire.  When,  in  after 
years,  the  men  of  Connecticut  had  to  meet  the  Episcopal 
question,  they  were  ready  with  an  answer  of  lilterality, 

WiUiout  formal  deGnition  or  prescription  of  the  form  of  Chnrcb 
Church  polity,  they  simply  assumed  that  the  form  to  which  1**'"^' 
they  bad  become  attached  in  Massachusetts,  and  which  tliey 

1  Conneetietit  Colonial  Btcordt,  I,  SI,  S24,  626. 
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brought  witli  tbeiii,  would  be  th«  model  for  the  ChurcbM 
in  their  new  colony.  This  they  established  as  the  Stat«- 
Chorcb,  and  over  it  for  oiie  hundred  and  forty  years  the 
civil  authorities  exercised  a  power,  which  in  ils  completeness 
and  detail  is  almost  unique  in  the  history  of  the  colonies:  a 
power  also  —  be  it  noted  with  emphasis  —  never  exercised 
with  harshness  or  even  ungentleness. 

This  again  makes  a  peculiar  feature  iu  the  story  of  the 
Connecticut  Church.  The  authorities  were  not  on  the  watch 
to  warn  off  imaginary  invadere.  Their  ears  were  not  quick 
to  catch  the  sound  of  approaching  heresy,  and  they  were 
fully  ready  to  concede  the  truth  that  the  Christian  religion 
could  vitalize  other  forms  of  polity  and  worship  thau  thoir 
own.  While  taking  care  that  Churches  of  their  own  order 
should  be  founded  and  maintained,  they  never  decreed  the 
exclusion  of  other  forms  of  faith  and  worship.  While  Massa- 
chusetts was  banishing  Episcopalians,  hanging  Quakers  and 
jailing  Baptists ;  while  New  York  was  witnessing  the  I'obbery 
of  Churches  for  the  benefit  of  a  pseudo- Anglican  establish- 
ment ;  while  Virginia  was  chasing  the  Puritans  out  of  her 
borders;  and  while  these  same  Puritiins  were  retorting  for 
their  wrongs  upon  the  innocent  Roman  Catholics  of  Marj-- 
land,  Connecticut  held  herself  aloof  from  nil  repressive 
measures.  The  harsh  spirit  which  repreasea  dissent  was 
altogether  alisent  from  her  founders,  notwithstanding  the 
anti-Quaker  laws,  and  we  search  in  vain  through  her  records 
for  a  single  judicial  action,  which  can  fairly  be  set  to  the 
account  of  religious  persecution.  Her  worst  sins  against 
religious  liberty  were  in  the  exercise  of  authority  over  the 
Church  and  the  assessment  upon  the  entire  community  for 
the  support  of  the  establishment.  In  these  respects  only  did 
her  Church  laws  differ  from  the  full  liberty  conferred  by 
Williams  on  Rhode  Island,  and  by  Baltimore  on  Maryland. 
And  even  tlieae  provisions  of  law  Connecticut,  so  soon  aa 
occasion  arose,  learned  to  relax  for  the  relief  of  dissenting 
Churches. 
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The  difference  juat  noted  was  a  very  brond  one  in  principle. 
Williams  taught  that  the  niftgistrate  in  his  official  station 
had  no  power  whatever  in  the  Church,  that  a  Church  founded 
and  suppoi-ted  by  the  action  of  the  civil  power  waa  an  offence 
to  God  and  m»n,  productive  only  of  confusion  and  wrong. 
Hooker  held  that  the  care  of  the  Church  waa  the  first  duty 
of  the  magistrate,  and  that  civil  laws  for  the  support  of  a 
chosen  Church  were  salutary  for  both  Church  and  State. 
But  he  never  attempted  to  blend  the  two  together.  He  waa 
with  Endicott  and  Winthrop  on  the  broad  question  of  Church 
estaUisbment ;  and  with  Williams  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
theocracy.  He  was  with  Williams  also  in  hatred  of  all  per- 
secution for  opinion,  and  in  holding  that  the  criterion  for 
citizenship  should  not  be  the  same  as  for  membership  in  the 
Church. 

The  privilege  of  a  freeman  wa*  never  made  in  Connecticnt 
a  perquisite  of  religion,  nor  conditioned  on  Church  member, 
ship.  For  the  governor  alone  was  religious  profession  made 
a  prerequisite  for  office.  "  Citizenship  waa  acquired  by 
inhabitancy  "  (Bancroft),  without  inquiring  as  to  religious 
views  or  Church  standing.  All  the  original  settlers  were 
freemen,  meeting  together  for  their  first  legislation,  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
general  court.  How  many  of  this  number  were  not  menders 
of  the  Church  there  are  no  means  of  telling.  Doubtless  some 
of  them  were  such.  Afterwards,  as  the  population  increased, 
it  was  enacted  that  pereona  could  become  fi-eenien  only  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  town.'  This  action  was  taken  in  1648, 
with  clear  intent  to  supply  an  omission.  In  1668  the  law  de- 
fined the  conditions  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  a  taxable 
estate  of  .£80.  The  law  of  1662  further  defined  that  freemen 
should  be  "persons  of  civil,  peaceable,  and  honest  conversa- 
tion," and  reduced  the  property  requirement  to  £20.  No 
trace  is  to  be  found  of  any  attempt  to  add  religious  character 
or  Church  standing  to  the  conditions  for  the  franchise. 

■  Conneaiout  Colonial  A«eont«,  I,  00. 
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What  wo  not«,  then,  iu  the  story  of  Utis  colonial  establish- 

ent  i^i  not  tlio  spirit  of  rcprossioii  toward  variant  opinion, 
but  *  Iwnevolent  and  fatherly  cure  and  watchfulness  over  tha 
int«reBts  of  the  Church.  The  care  was  intimate,  concerning 
itself  with  many  minor  iteroB  ;  the  erection  of  meeting-houses, 
the  calling  and  support  of  ministers,  the  location  and  boundaiy 
of  parishes,  the  composition  of  any  ti'oubles  arising  in  the 
affaira  of  any  pariah.  The  care  was  shown  also,  not  only  by 
the  enactment  of  general  laws,  but  by  the  action  of  the 
genei'al  court  in  an  endless  number  of  individual  cases. 
Everj'tliing  touching  Church  management,  any  change  in 
Church  or  in  meeting-house,  from  one  end  of  the  common- 
wealth  to  the  other,  was  brought  to  the  legislature  for  its 
direction  or  pormidsion.  Any  wrong  suffered  by  any  indi- 
vidual by  way  of  discipline  found  its  echo  in  tlie  general 
court.  Any  disturbance  in  a  Church  (toon  brought  the  pater- 
nal bidding  of  the  court  to  consider  the  tilings  which  miiko 
for  poace.  To  one  looking  over  tho  colonial  records  it  seeina 
as  though  there  could  possibly  arise  no  contingency  in  Cliurch 
•ffairs,  which  did  not  apiwar  at  some  time  and  some  place  in 
Connecticut,  and  find  the  general  court  prompt  to  examine, 
to  advise,  and  then,  if  need  be,  to  command. 

In  this  constant,  watchful,  all-embracing  and  paternal  care, 
the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Connecticut  differs  From  that 
of  all  Uie  other  colonies.  Never  used  for  oppression,  it  tended 
directly  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  Churches.  The  argU" 
mont  for  it  was  very  short  and  simple.  The  Church  was 
a  public  charge  ;  its  building  erected  at  public  espcnse;  its 
minister  called  by  a  town-meeting,  and  the  regular  support 
raised  by  public  tax.  Over  such  an  institution  and  arrange- 
ment it  was  considered  a  thing  of  necessity  that  the  gencml 
government  of  the  colony  should  extend  authority;  with  this 
peculiarity',  already  noted,  that  it  carried  its  care  into  smallest 
details. 

Still  another  feature,  easily  discernible  by  even  a  careless 
reader  of  the  records,  is  the  high  moral  purpose  of  the  magis- 
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ttatM  bl  tll«  6S«rci«»  of  ecclesiastical  poorer.  They  seem  to 
be  nlwaya  cooBidcring  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  genuine 
religioua  iaterastH  of  the  commuiiity.  TLetr  zeal  for  the 
Church  waa  never  a  cloak  to  hide  personal  ambition  or  to 
build  up  magisterial  dignity  and  authority.  They  used  the 
state  for  the  real  benefit  of  the  Church;  never  tlio  Chui-ch  as 
a  mere  appendage  of  the  state.  In  all  the  strifes  of  legislation 
and  party,  they  never  lost  the  higli  sense  of  the  Church's 
divine  origin  and  spiritual  nature.  In  the  story  of  moat 
religious  establishments,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  the 
Church  is  often  exhibited  as  a  mere  instrument,  degraded  to 
further  the  schemes  of  a  political  party.  It  was  never  so 
seen  in  Connecticut,  save  in  the  strife  of  disestablishment  ia 
181'»-1818.  If  ever  a  religious  establishment  justJBed  itaelf 
as  pro[>er  and  good,  this  colonial  Church  of  Connecticut  may 
be  ciUsd  as  its  best  exponent. 

The  story  is  not  punctuated,  as  is  that  of  Massachusetts, 
by  prosecutions  of  heretics  and  jailing  of  non-con  formist«.  It 
has  thus  less  of  excitement,  but  it  is  interesting  in  the  con- 
stant exhibition  of  legislative  paternal  care.  Every  session 
abounded  with  action  in  Church  matters,  sometimes  sought 
for  by  the  people,  and  fieqnently  originated  by  the  taw  makers 
themselves.  While  it  would  be  useless  to  recount  hei'e  tlia 
endless  detail  of  such  legislation,  sundry  instances  may  well 
be  cited  as  illustrative  of  the  close  and  minute  care  over  all 
Church  matters. 

To  begin  with  the  Orgitntzntion  of  Churehet.  This  ia  ia 
the  nature  of  the  case  an  episcopal,  presbyterial,  or  congrega- 
tional  function.  Connecticut  was  singular  among  the  colonial 
establi^tbments  in  re-ferving  it  to  the  legislature.  Tbe  law 
strictly  declared  that  no  Church  was  to  I)o  organized  without 
the  consent  of  the  general  court ; '  and  then,  as  through  fear 
that  the  requirement  might  be  construed  as  having  reference 
solely  to  Churches  of  the  established  order,  the  law  further 

'  .MsMaohiuetts  lodged  tbo  power  In  Ihe  couut;  cuun  and  at  leul  looi 
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Suned  that  no  "  departure  or  separate  form  of  worsbip " 
vras  to  be  allowttd,  without  the  special  permiMsion  of  the 
court.*  Bills  for  formiug  new  Churches,  dividing  parishes, 
aad  sometimes  for  uniting  them,  are  of  constant  occurrence 
down  to  the  end  of  the  colonial  period. 

Moiit  of  them  present  nothing  more  than  the  routine  of  ti 
Bystem.  Othera  are  of  a  different  sort.  Thus,  the  peoplu 
of  East  Hartford  prayed  for  permission  to  organize  a  sepunitv 
Church,  alleging  as  a  reason  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the 
river  to  attend  service  in  the  Hartford  Church ;  "  whigli 
difficulty,"  the  legislative  report  observed,  "they  could  but 
foresee  before  they  settled  where  they  are,  and  therefore  is 
of  less  wayte  with  us."  Despite  this  criticism,  the  request 
was  granted,  "provided,  that  all  lands  owned  by  East  Hart- 
ford people  ou  the  west  side  pay  rates  to  the  west  side  minis- 
ter, and  that  the  people  on  the  east  side  pay  to  the  we»t  side 
minister  until  they  have  a  minister  of  their  own."^  The 
people  on  the  east  side  of  New  Loudon  were  refused  permis- 
sion for  a  new  Church,  "  there  not  being  clear  evidence  of 
agreement  among  them,  nor  of  their  nbility  to  afford  a  minis- 
ter honorable  maintenance."  On  n  similar  application  from 
East  Norwich  tlie  general  court  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  the  locality  and  lay  out  the  pariah,  declaring  the  court's 
willingness  to  grant  tlie  petition,  "when  they  shall  be  arrived 
to  such  a  capacity  as  to  raaynlayne  a  minister."' 

The  Mahifeiiance  of  the  Mini$try  was  a  veiy  important 
subject  for  legislative  action.  Fi-om  the  beginning  the  min- 
isterial salary  was  an  item  for  public  tax,  assessed  by  the 
selectmen  and  collected  by  the  ooiistablo  or  other  special  col- 
lector. By  the  law  of  1735,*  in  order  to  meet  many  com. 
plaints  from  ministers,  it  was  ordered  that  no  minister  should 
be  kept  out  of  his  salaiy  more  than  two  months  after  the  year 
Imd  expired.     If  he  were  kept  out,  the  selectmen  were  to  take 

I  Rrftirdx,  I,  311  ;  11,328;  Vf^iAeix,  SocUtl  and  EiMnomic  nUtory  of  Uevi 
£ngiaiid,  p.  STQ. 
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out  a  warrant  directing  the  constable  to  levy  on  the  estate 
of  the  collector  or  collector  and  pay  the  minister.  If  the 
selectmen  should  neglect  to  take  out  such  warrant,  they  inuttt 
themselves  pay  the  salary,  and  also  a  fine  of  £5  for  each 
neglect- 

The  earlier  law  of  1644,  the  same  with  tlio  law  of  the 
United  Colonies,  required  tlmt  every  mnii  should  set  down 
what  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  minister;  if  he  refused  such 
Hulnjcription,  he  must  be  rated  by  the  autliorities ;  if  he  failed 
to  pay  this  assessment,  the  magistrate  should  collect.'  Special 
laws  provided  for  towns  with  more  than  one  Church,  that  no 
inhabitant  should  fail  of  paying  his  proportion,  and  no  minis- 
ter fail  of  receiving  his  stipend." 

In  1711  the  Rev.  John  Jones  complained  to  the  general 
court  that  the  Church  at  Greenwich  had  not  paid  him,  where- 
upon the  court  ordered  "  the  committee  who  called  John 
Jones"  (naming  them)  to  collect  the  £'ZQ  due  and  pay  the 
minister.  If  they  should  fail,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  "  dis- 
train upon  the  body  or  bodies,  goods  or  chattels  of  any  one 
or  more  of  the  said  committee,"  and  pay  Mr.  Jones.'  There 
are  three  separate  acts  of  the  legislature  to  regulate  and  com- 
pel the  payment  of  salary  to  Mr.  Woodward  at  Norwich.* 
In  1718  the  legislature  detached  certain  portions  of  the  par- 
ishes nf  Middletown  and  Wethensfield  and  united  them  to 
the  Great  Swamp  Society,  forbidding  the  residents  to  pay 
anything  to  their  former  ministers,  and  ordering  payment  in 
tlie  new  society.  The  people  of  West  Wcthersfield  protested 
against  this  order,  but  the  lawmakers  turned  a  deaf  ear.' 

Two  cases  are  worthy  of  note  as  showing  the  beginnings 
of  the  volutitari/  system,  even  within  the  establishment.     One  Valnntiirr 
was  in  1758,  when  the  fust  society  of  New  London,  in  view  "y"'"™ 
of  there  being  many  poor  people  in  the  parish  and  of   the 
willingness  of  the  richer  brethren  "  that  the  poor  should  have 
the  gospel  preached  to  them  freely,"  petitioned  the  legisla- 

»  SteoTds,  I,  111.  •  Ibid..  V,  982.  •  Ibid.,  VI,  48,  M. 
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ture  for  permissioa  to  raise  money  for  Church  porposca  by 
asseasment  on  pewB,  and  to  appoint  from  among  themselves 
l)ersou8  to  aaseaa  and  collect.  The  prayer  was  granted  hy 
the  court.'  The  other  case  came  from  Meriden  in  176H, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  a  candidate,  waa  depnved  of  his  licenae  by  tlie 
association  on  the  ground  of  unsoundness  in  faith,  but  the 
majority  of  the  Meriden  Church  insisted  on  retaining  him, 
though  not  ordained.  The  minority  complained  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  which  body  ordered,  that  those  who  are  disBatiii- 
fiud  and  who  enter  their  names  witli  the  Iowa  clei-k,  may  be 
exempt  from  tax  for  the  support  of  Mr.  Hubbard.  They  can- 
not vote  in  a  meeting  of  that  Church,  but  can  organize  and 
tax  themBclvea  for  the  support  of  another  gospel  miuiatry." 

The  Mtettni/'HouKei  also  furnislied  the  legislature  with 
much  care  and  occasion,  at  times,  for  peremptory  action. 
Thu  law  made  the  appointment  of  the  site  of  the  meeting- 
house a  matter  for  the  general  court.  Such  was  tlio  custom 
from  the  first.  *In  1781  an  act  defined  that  any  parish  (ex- 
cepting tolerated  dissenters),  wishing  to  build  a  meeting- 
house, must  apply  to  the  general  court  "to  order  and  affix 
the  place  whereon  their  meeting  house  shalle  be  erected  and 
built."  The  penalty  for  building  the  meeting-house  without 
order  and  appointment  of  site  by  the  general  court  was  iilOO. 
Usually  the  legislature  simply  legalised  the  site  agreed  upon 
by  the  people,  but  occasionally  it  used  comimlsion.* 

Thus,  there  was  trouble  alwut  the  meeting-house  in  Nor- 
walk*  (1719).  The  old  house  was  in  great  need  of  repairs, 
while  the  people  were  divided  in  mind  as  to  renovating  the 
old  bouse  or  building  a  new  one,  and  as  to  the  site  of  the  new 
one,  if  such  should  !»  determined  on.  So  the  general  court 
appointed  a  committee  to  visit  Norwalk  to  try  and  compose 
matters,  and  to  report  to  the  next  session  of  the  court.  This 
committee  does  not  seem  to  have  attended  to  its  duty,  for  at 

»  BecorOt,  XI,  108.  •  tbid.,  Xni,  108.  258,  •  Ihtd.,  VO.  83*. 
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the  next  session  no  report  was  made  hy  them,  and  a  new 
committee  was  appointed,  who  should  go  to  Norwalk,  hear 
all  pai-ties,  inspect  all  proposed  sites,  and  deteriuiiie  the  place 
for  the  house,  "  which  place,  so  determined,  shall  be  the 
plftce  where  the  town  of  Norwalk  shall  set  up  their  meeting 
house."  Or,  if  the  committee  adviae  repair  of  the  old  house, 
"80  it  shall  be." 

A  similar  and  more  peremptory  action  was  taken  in  regard 
to  East  Guilford.'  The  people  there  memorialized  the  legia- 
laturo  on  their  need  of  a  new  meeting-house,  and  a  commit- 
tee was  appointed.  The  committee  reported  their  choice  of  a 
site  for  the  new  house,  as  "  on  tlie  green,  where  the  old  meet- 
ing house  now  stands,  about  mid-way  between  the  said  old 
meeting  house  and  Captuin  Meigga'  Sabl>alh  house,  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  said  house  to  be  at  a  stake  stuck  down  by 
them."  This  site  was  "fixed  and  determined  "  by  act  of  the 
court.  But  some  of  the  people  objected  and  sent  another 
memorial,  alleging  that  the  place  ordered  was  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  and  that  the  "committee  were  imposed 
upon  by  a  false  plan ;  and  praying  that  the  same  may  be  re- 
viewed, and  the  place  again  affixed  by  a  wise,  judicious  com- 
mittee." So  another  committee  was  appointed  and  reported 
the  same  site,  wlitreupori  the  court  became  very  emphatic, 
determined  to  put  up  with  no  more  complaint  and  division, 
enacting  that  "the  inhabitant  shall  set  up  their  meeting 
house  in  that  place  .  .  .  and  the  said  inhabitants  are  to  take 
notice  thereof  and  to  conform  themselves  to  this  order." 

Another  entry  is  worth  citation  as  illustrating  both  the 
court's  care  for  meeting-houses  and  it^  liberal  missionary 
spirit.  In  1719  a  bill  was  passed,  "on  petition  of  several,"' 
granting  a  brief  for  "a  publick  contribution  throughout  the 
colony,  to  be  improved  in  finishing  a  building  of  a  meeting 
liouse  for  a  Presbyterian  Congregation  in  the  city  of  Nev 
York."» 

1  StiMTdt.  Vni,  Ul,  141,  SIT,  2M. 
<  Ibid.,  VI,  ISO. 
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The  most  domioating  feature  of  the  Connecticut  sj'steni  is 
in  the  oxoixiUc  hy  the  legislature  of  all  tlie  fuDotions  of  » 
■tU  superior  Ecdetiattical  Court,  to  which  appeals  oould  conit!, 
and  which,  by  w&y  of  review,  could  iiiLcrfcrb  for  correction 
of  irreguUrities.  *'The  assembly  wa»  not  often  arbitrary, 
and  did  not  use  more  than  a  fniction  of  itii  power.  Without 
taking  sides,  it  acted  the  part  of  a  paciQciitor.  .  .  but  was 
ever  ready  to  arrest  by  its  authority  any  revolutionary  or 
erratic  movement,  destructive  of  Uie  puiity  of  the  gospel 
or  tlie  welfare  of  the  Churches."  * 

We  tind  cases  of  appeal  by  individuals  from  the  discipline 
of  tlie  Churches,'  with  the  evident  understanding  that  it  was 
comiieteiit  for  the  legislature  to  review  such  proceedings  and 
either  sustain,  or  reverse,  a  Church  sentence.  There  are  also 
cases  of  legislative  dismission  of  members  from  one  Church 
to  ftuother.  In  1741  John  Norton  of  Guilford  petitioned  the 
general  court  for  dismission  from  the  fourth  society  of  Guil- 
ford, and  to  bo  "joyned"  to  the  first  society,  which  petition 
was  granted  by  fonnal  act.  By  a  like  action  in  1773  Elkanah 
Cohh  and  othcns  were  dismissed  from  the  Church  of  Plain- 
field,  and  joined  to  the  first  society  of  Canterburj',  "  for  all 
the  purposes  of  society  and  ecclesiastical  privileges  only,  but 
not  for  schooling,  military,  or  other  purposes."*  The  reasons 
for  these  actions  are  not  stated,  but  it  is  probalile  that  tlicso 
individuals  were  seeking  to  indulge  a  preference  for  a  particu* 
lar  minister  or  Church;  and,  not  finding  their  former  Church 
willing  to  gratify  them  with  a  dlamLssion,  appealed  to  the 
legislature,  which  in  response  exercised  the  function  of  a 
prosbytery  or  council. 

The  most  frequent  exhibitions  of  such  exercise  were  in 
connection  with  Church  troubles  and  quarrels.  When  such 
arose  the  general  court,  eitlier  solicited  by  the  parties  or  of 
ita  owa  motion,  was  prompt  to  interfere.    Very  early  ia  the 

>  iftfus  Emm  IGslorieal  Papvn,  III,  8T3. 
*  HetOT^.  I,  100.  in  ;  UI,  188. 
»  /6W.,  SIV.  138. 
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hifitory,  the  Church  at  Hartford '  fell  into  dissension,  for  the 
healing  of  which  the  general  court  devoted  much  time  and 
advice,  with  many  persuasions  and  orders,  in  which  was  a 
oui-ious  blending  of  authority  with  duforcncu  to  the  opinion 
and  influence  of  Church  counciht.  Miilhur^  saya  of  tho 
trouble:  "Ite  true  origioal  is  almost  as  otMcuro  us  the  mo 
of  tlie  Connecticut  River.  But  it  proved  in  its  unliuppy  con- 
sequences loo  like  that  rivvr  in  its  annual  iuuudatiotis,  for  it 
overspread  the  whole  colony  of  Connecticut.  The  factions 
inserted  theniselvea  into  tlic  smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest 
affaiii)  of  all  the  townu  round  about."  The  case  caused  the 
first  innovations  on  the  established  order,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  light  of  dissent.  As  for  Hartford,  the  court  also  legis- 
lated for  difficulties  in  the  Church  of  Wethersfield.^  In  both 
Churches  the  trouble  was  of  a  moral  nature,  such  as  only 
an  ecclesiastical  court  should  be  competent  to  adjudicate. 

At  Norwalk  the  people  had  fallen  into  sad  quarrelling 
about  their  meeting-house,  and  the  general  court,  exercising 
a  spiritual  jurisdiction,*  "recommended  (them)  to  agree  and 
solemnly  eoniitt  the  decision  of  this  Controversy  to  the  dis- 
pose of  the  Moat  High,  by  a  lott,  which  we  hope  may  be  that 
AS  will  sattisfy  and  quiet  the  spirits  of  all  the  good  people  ol 
that  place,  and  be  a  hopeful  means  to  continue  and  increaee 
tlieir  faith  and  love." 

So  when  trouble  came  between  the  two  Churches  at 
Windsor,  the  general  court  stepped  in  and  ordered  the 
union  of  the  two  societies,  adding  to  tlie  order  the  admoni- 
tion,  "all  the  good  people  are  required  to  be  ayding  and 
assisting  thereto,  and  not  in  the  least  U>  appose  or  binder  the 
same,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril."  This 
was  in  1680.  For  two  years  thereafter  tho  people  could  not 
agree  upon  a  minister,  when  the  legislature  again  interposed 

I  Conntetieut  BittoHeai  Cothetioni.  n,  ti1'l26  ;  Rreorii.  I.  SOO,  313,  314, 
817,  3S0.  883;  Folt,  SecXuiaMcal  Bisiory  of  Nm  Snffland,ll,  IM;  Joho- 
tton.  HUtory  <if  Conneetleut,  p.  S28. 

*  MugnMa,  m,  S  j  18.    •  Colonial  Betvrit,  I.  W2.     •  Ibid.,  Ill,  69. 
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with  an  orier  to  settle  Rer.  Samuel  Mather,  and  comniand- 
iiig  that  "  all  the  people  quietly  attend  Mr.  Mather's  inuii«try, 
and  proportionably  coniunecate  to  hU  hoiioerable  mayDteii- 
snce  and  uicouragement  in  the  work  of  Christ  there."' 
There  vi^s  Bimilai'  difliciilCy  at  Farmin^on,  and  the  legisla- 
ture appointed  a  committee  to  choose  a  minister,  commanding 
tlie  people  to  receive  him  as  their  minister  for  one  year  and 
to  pay  him  the  usual  ftalary.' 

One  other  such  case  may  he  cited  (or  its  peculiarity.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Church  of  Norwich  had  Income  dissatia- 
fied  witli  the  minister,  Mr.  Wills,  and  defaulted  in  payment 
of  salary.  Many  complaints  against,  and  from.  Wills  were 
brought  to  the  general  court.  Mr.  Wills  want«d  his  money, 
and  was  afmd  that  his  enemies  would  lock  him  out  of  the 
Church.  The  legislature  commanded  the  people  to  use  no 
violence  and  to  yield  the  Church  to  Mr.  Wills.  Finally  an 
agreement  was  reached  that  the  minister  would  resign,  if  the 
people  would  pay  him  the  salary  and  also  compensation  for 
retiring.  He  fulfilled  his  part  and  resigned,  and  soon  corn- 
plained  that  the  people  had  not  paid  him  anything.  On  tliis 
the  legislature  ordered  a  tax  on  the  society  sufficient  to  pay 
Mr.  Wills  X80  for  salary  and  XSOO  for  com])ensation,  and 
appointed  its  own  committee  to  levy  and  collect  the  money.^ 

The  interest  felt  in  the  Spiritual  affairs  of  the  Church  fintla 
frequent  and  varied  expression.  The  general  court  constantly 
regarded  itself  aa  responsible  for  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  for  the  purity  of  doctrine.  The  court  sent 
commissioners  to  the  Boston  synod  of  165t!,  the  synod  of  the 
famous  Half-Way  Covenant,  and  sent  the  action  of  the 
synod  to  all  the  Churches,  requiring  the  Churches  to  inform 
Uie  court  of  any  objections.  It  asserted  its  own  approval  of 
the  action,  particularly  commending  the  admission  to  baptism 
of  the  children  of  "  persons  having  a  competency  of  knowl- 
edge, of  honest  and  godly  conversation."* 

>  BeeonU.  III.  T3.  104  :  New  Haven  ItUtorieal  Paper*,  III.  871. 

* BccorOa,  IV,38i.     •  lUd.,  IX, 337, 3eu, 387, 4S0. 671.    *  Ii(d.,  1, 362, 4S8L 
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In  1666  tlie  geDernl  court  ordered  a  synod  of  all  tbe  mioia- 
ters  ill  tlic  colony  to  meet  at  Hartford  *  uid  dispute  on  certain 
quextious  to  be  submitted  by  the  court)  most  of  tbem  sug- 
gested by  tie  Half- Way  Covenant ;  f.g.  "  Whether  federal 
holine^  or  covenant  interest  be  not  tlio  proper  ground  of  bap- 
tism." The  uext  year,  to  meet  some  objections  from  sticklers 
about  terms,  it  changed  the  name  of  the  proposed  convention 
from  "  synod  "  to  "  assembly,"  and  proposed  a  general  conven- 
tion of  clei-gy  in  the  three  colonies  of  Connecticut,  Massachu- 
settfl,  and  Plymouth,  to  consider  the  points.  Nothing  came 
of  that  motion,  and  the  court  contented  itself  with  a  leBS 
ambitjoua  scheme,  ap]K)intuig,  in  1668,  Messrs.  Fitch,  Elliott, 
Bulkley,  and  Wakeman  to  meet  at  Saybrook  and  "consider 
of  some  expedient  for  our  peace  in  the  mattera  of  discipline 
respecting  membership  and  baptism."' 

The  C'onnecUcut  clergy  weie  far  fi-ora  unanimity  of  opinion 
on  the  points  involved.  The  committee  met  as  directed  and 
agreed  upon  their  j'eport,  on  receipt  of  which  the  court  de- 
clared it«  approval  of  the  established  system,  "but  yet  foras- 
much as  sundry  persons  of  prudence  and  piety  are  otberwiae 
pcreuailed,  this  court  doth  declai-e  that  all  such  persons,  being 
also  approved  according  to  law  as  orthodox  and  sound  in  the 
fundamcnttils  of  the  Christian  religion,  may  have  allowance 
of  thoir  pDi-suasiou  and  profussion  in  Church  wayes  or  assem- 
blies without  disturbance."  Tbiit  is  the  first  full  note  for 
freedom  in  Connecticut  legislation. 

The  matters  of  Religioua  Life  received  frequent  attention  Religtou 
from  the  court,  with  lamentations  over  any  degeneracy  and  "' 
failure  of  instructions.  From  the  beginning,  attendance  on 
public  worship  was  compulsory,  on  penalty  of  five  shillings 
for  every  absence.  This  requirement  was  renewed  again  and 
agttin.  *  In  1702  an  act  was  passed  requiring  every  person  to 
"carefully  apply  himself  on  the  Lord's  day  to  the  duties  of 

» Iftio  Bamn  BtttoHtat  Fapen,  III,  87i 

*  BeeorO*.  II,  63.  C7,  70.  81.  109. 

•  Aete  Itmen  MhiUirkat  Papen,  III,  300. 
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religion  —  to  attend  public  worship  in  Bome  congregation 
altowed  by  law,  provided  tliat  h«  conscientiously  and  con- 
venieotly  can  attend."  Similar  acts  were  passed  in  1721, 
1750,  and  1770.  The  SBsembly  of  1712'  varied  the  form  of 
title  by  an  "Act  for  the  better  Detecting  and  more  effectual 
Puniahineiit  of  Prophoneneas  and  Immondity,"  notwithstand- 
ing which  formidable  title  the  only  migdemeauor  noted  ia 
neglect  of  public  worship.  This  was  reijeatcd  in  1721.  The 
colony  shared  in  the  same  tide  of  religious  lukewarmness 
which  caused  so  much  alarm  in  Puritan  Massachusetts,  and 
th«  Connecticut  logi-slators  sti'ove  mightily  to  stem  it.  In 
1676  the  oounoil  of  governor  and  assistants  called  a  conven- 
tion of  ministers  in  the  counties  of  Hartford  and  New  Haven, 
"to  make  diligent  search  for  those  evils  amongst  ub  whiuh 
have  stirred  up  the  Lord's  anger  against  us."'  The  proclama- 
tion for  a  fast  day  in  1680  laments  "  the  decay  of  love  to  God 
and  one  to  another,"  and  urges  prayers  "  that  we  may  become 
an  humble,  fruitful,  and  holy  people  ...  for  the  better 
prenrvatioQ  and  propagation  of  religion."' 

To  reach  existing  evils  intelligently,  the  general  court  in 
1714  demanded  from  the  general  association  of  ministers  "  a 
Report  on  the  State  of  Religion,  touching  common  sins  and 
neglects,"  and  suggestive  of  measures  to  abate  them,  "  that 
thereby  all  possible  means  may  be  used  for  our  healing  and 
recovering  from  our  degeneracy."*  The  report  of  the  minis- 
ters contains  a  list  of  common  evils,*  viz. :  — 

"1.  The  want  of  Bibles. 

2.  Great  neglect  of  public  worship. 

8.  Neglect  of  Catechizing  in  sundry  places. 

4.  Great  deficiency  in  domestical  or  family  government. 

6.  Irregularity  in  commutative   justice  upon  several  ac- 
counts.    (!) 

6.  Talebearing  and  defamation. 

'  RreoT^t,  V,  823 ;  VI.  808.         •  Ibid.,  IH,  M.  •  Paltrey,  II,  886, 

«/(.«,,  1I,38B.  •  iftfct,  V.  680. 
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7.  C&laniniating  and  contempt  of  suthorit)'  and  order,  botli 

civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
S.   Intemperance:  with  several  other  things." 

Tb«  reception  of  tins  report  was  followed  by  the  enactment 
of  stringent  oidere  to  selectmou  and  constables  to  enforce  all 
laws  touching  on  the  points  presented;  and  specially  the 
laws  about  catechizing,  public  worship,  profane  swearing,  the 
distribution  of  Bibles,  and  the  "Act  (of  lTOd)'to  prevent 
Uni-easonablo  Meetings  of  Voung  People  in  the  eventug  after 
the  Sundays  and  other  times." 

Meanwhile  thu  general  court  had  all  along,  without  waiting 
for  ministerial  iuiliativo,  held  itself  bound  to  rebuke  all 
improprieties.  It  hud  ita  own  views  as  to  what  were  proper 
subjects  for  pulpit  notices,  and  ordered  ito  "secretary  to  writs 
to  Stuiioington  to  manifest  to  them  our  dislike  of  that  cus- 
tome  which  is  used  amongst  them  in  publishing  their  town 
ooncemes  on  the  Sabboth  day."*  In  1084  the  court  took 
order  to  rebuke  "some  provoaking  evilla,  as  viz:  prophaua- 
tion  of  the  Sabboth,  neglect  of  calt«chi8cing  of  children  and 
servants,  and  of  faroaly  prayer,  young  pcisons  shakeing  of 
the  government  of  parents  or  masters;  boardcn  and  inmates 
neglecting  the  wnr*hip  of  Clod  in  the  famalycs  where  they 
reside."  3  In  1721  the  court  passed  a  law  for  the  election  of 
"Ty thing-men,"  two  or  more  in  each  parish,  to  "carefully 
inspect  the  behaviour  of  all  persons  on  the  Sabbath  or  Lord's 
day,"  and  to  present  any  delinquent.* 

In  1708  the  general  court  took  measures,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  the  ecclosinstical  actions  of  that  body,  to 
bring  order  and  unity  out  of  the  variant  opinions  and 
nsages  in  the  Churches,  for  which  the  Half- Way  Covenant 
was  largely  responsible.  This  action  was  the  call  of  the 
Saybrook  Synod,  which  resulted  in  the  celebrated  Saybrook  soj-brooit 
Platform    and    the    virtual    reestablishment    of    the    Con- 


Plnitonn. 


1  Breordt.  V,  130. 
•  Ibid.,  m,  96. 
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noctiout  Congregational  Charch.'  The  cnll,  issued  at 
the  Bpring  session  of  the  court,  tad  :  "  This  assembly,  from 
their  own  observation  and  complaints  of  many  others,  being 
sensible  of  the  defects  of  the  discipliuc  of  the  Churches  of 
this  government,  hath  seen  fit  to  ordain  and  require,  and  it 
ia  by  the  authority  of  the  same  ordained  and  required,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  several  counties  shall  meet  together,  and 
shall  appoint  two  or  more  of  Ujeir  number  to  be  their  dele- 
gates, who  shall  all  meet  together  at  Saybrook,  at  the  next 
commencement  to  be  held  there,  to  draw  a  form  of  ecclesi- 
astical dLtcipline,  which  shall  be  offered  to  this  court  to  ba 
considered  and  confirmed  by  tliem:  and  the  expense  shall  be 
defrayed  out  of  the  treasury  of  this  colony." 

The  synod  met  and  prepared  a  report,  containing  tlie  Con- 
fession of  Faith  and  "  Heads  of  Agreement  and  Regulntiona 
in  the  administration  of  Church  Discipline,"  and  presented 
Uie  same  to  the  court  at  its  October  session.  Thus,  together 
witli  the  work  of  the  Cambridge  synod,  were  formulated  the 
Btatements  of  fundamental  Congregational  law.  The  gen- 
ond  court  siguiGcd  its  pleasure  in  the  report,  enacting  as 
follows:  "This  assembly  do  declare  their  great  approbation, 
and  do  oi-daiii  that  all  thu  Cliurchos  within  this  government, 
tliat  arc  or  i^hftll  bu  thus  united  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  dia- 
cipliitL-,  be  and  for  thu  future  shall  bo  owned  and  acknowledged 
as  established  by  law:  Provided  alwai/a,  that  nothing  herein 
ahall  be  intended  or  construed  to  hinder  or  prevent  any 
society  or  Church,  that  is  or  shall  be  allowed  by  the  laws  of 
tiiis  government,  who  soberly  diifer  or  dissent  from  the  united 
Churches  hereby  established,  from  exercising  worehip  and  dis- 
cipline in  their  own  way,  according  to  their  consciences." 
This  action  of  the  court  was  final,  and  the  platform  was  not 
T^trred  to  the  Churches.  It  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
distributed,  and  from  the  legislature  itself  wont  forth  as  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  commonwealth. 


»  RMOftU.  V,  61,  97,  *23 ;  Palfwiy.  IH,  841 ; 
Ka(/ormf." 
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Solely  on  this  latter  account  is  it  matter  for  discuseion  H 

here.     Ite  expression  of  faith  and  principles  of  polity  do  not  H 

concern  our  preaent  purpose.    The  significant  thing  is  that  tlie  H 

civil  authority  with  the  word  of  command  imposed   it  ou  H 

the  Churches,  an  action  of  the  same  import  as  that  by  which  ^| 

the  parliament  imposed  the  prayer  book  and  prelacy  ou  the  H 

Church  of  England.     There  was,  indeed,  this  difTerunco,  that  ^| 

the  Connecticut  legislature  proposed  no  harsh  restraint  and  H 

declared  no  penalties  for  non-conformity.    On  the  contrary,  H 

the  act  adopting  the  platform   made  express  provision  for  H 

permiiisiou   of  dissent,   with   only    the   cousequence   that   a  H 

diimeuting  Church  could  not  belong  to  the  establishment —  H 

a  cousoquenoe,  in  view  of  other  legislation,  of  do  serious  ^| 

importance.  H 

That  other  legislation  made  room  for  many  varieties  of  ^ 
dissent,  with  a  liberality  surpassing  that  of  other  establiith.  Di«Miit. 
mcnts,  and  with  a  surprising  readiness  to  concede  a  broad 
toleration.     This  readiness  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with  the 

grudging  concessions  of  Massachusetts,  where  eveiy  gain  fl 

of  liberty  was   extorted   from   unwilling   legislators.     This  H 

contrast,  however,  needs  to  be  qualitied  by  tlie  refiection  that,  ^| 

because  of  the  homogeneity  of  the  people,  the  crucial  que»-  ^M 

tions  of  toleration  did  not  arise  in  Connecticut  until  after  ^M 

the  iirst  two  generations  had  passed  away.     Yet  it  is  reason*  H 

able  to  think  that  the  colony  of  Hooker  never  could  havo  H 

exiled  Williams  or  Mrs.  Hutchinson.      Certainly,  tht^y  did  H 

not  approach  tlie  severity  of  Boston  in  dedling  with  tho  H 

Quakera.  H 

Thiii  sect  gave  the  fintt  occasion  for  laws  of  discrimination 
among  religionists.  That  enthusiastic  people  appeared  about  Qakken. 
the  same  time  (1656)  in  all  the  colonies,  all  of  which  except 
Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island  felt  called  upon  to  legislate 
against  them.  The  measures  adopted  in  Connecticut,  for 
repressive  character,  lagged  far  behind  tliose  of  Massachu- 
setts, New  Haven,  New  York,  and  Virginia.  It  may  bo 
doubted  whether  the  general  court  would  have  enacted  any 
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Ikws  at  nil  against  Quakers,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pressure 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  union  of  the  four  colonies.  A» 
hitherto  noted  in  the  sketches  of  Plymouth  and  Massachu- 
setts, the  Bay  colony  was  anxious  for  the  moral  support  of 
the  other  coloniex  in  its  hai'slmess  toward  that  sect.  Ply- 
mouth declined  the  action  desired,  but  Connecticut  yielded 
8o  far  as  to  make  a  statute  of  ropreiisive  charactor,  but  which, 
like  Bottom,  "  roared  like  any  sucking  dove."  It  used  terms 
designedly  opprobrious,  —  *'  Quakera,  Ranters,  Adamites,  op 
such  like  notorious  heretiques,"  but  curiously  enough  directed 
the  legislation,  not  against  tlie  heretics,  but  the  town  enter- 
taining them.*  The  act  of  16.56  provided  that,  '*  no  towns 
within  this  Jurisdiction  shall  entertains  (such  persons)  above 
the  space  of  fourteen  days,  upon  penalty  of  X5  per  weeke  for 
any  towne."  The  act  further  said,  "If  the  towne  please,"  it 
could  lodge  the  Qunkei's  in  prison  until  they  could  I>e  con- 
veniently sent  away.  Shipmasters  were  to  be  mulcted  in 
^20  for  bringing  Quakei-s  to  the  colony.  The  act  of  1667 
forbade  a  town  giving  any  "  unnecessary  entertainment," 
and  corrected  a  fault  of  the  previous  law  by  defining  that 
the  fine  must  "be  paid  by  that  inhabitant  who  gives  the 
entertainment "  to  thi;  Quakers.  It  also  imposed  an  equal 
fine  on  any  "who  shall  unnecessarily  speak  with  "  the  here- 
tics. The  next  year,  the  possession  of  Quaker  books  was 
forbidden  under  penalty  of  ten  shillings  to  all  persons, 
"except  teaching  Eldei's"  ;  and  then  the  court  dismissed  the 
whole  matter  by  leaving  "  to  the  discretion  "  of  town  magis. 
trates  the  treatment  of  "any  such  person  found  fomenting 
their  wicked  Tenets  —  to  punish  by  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
corporeal  punishment,  as  they  judge  meete." 

One  can  hardly  call  such  legislation  very  severe,  or  imagine 
a  much  less  offensive  way  nf  notifying  persons  that  their 
presence  was  unwelcome.  The  discretion  and  pleasure  allowed 
to  local  officers  —  the  concession  nf  fourteen  days  and  of  nec«t- 
sary  entertainment,  with  the  studious  avoidance  of  any  pen- 
>  Colonial  Becordt,  1,  363,  303.  308.  SU. 
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alties  upon  tlie  Quakera  themeelves  beyond  the  order  that  ^^| 

the;  leave  the  colony  —  are  all  tokens  ot  the  legislative  unwill-  ^^| 

ingaess  to  assume  the  rdle  of  the  persecutor.  ^^M 

Nor  was  there  any  persecution   under   these  acts.     With  ^^M 

these  laws  MnssachuRetts  bad  to  be  satisfied,  and  by  them  the  ^^M 

Qiiakere  in  Couueoticut  were  practically  unmolested.     Fifty  ^^M 

years  afterward  (1705),  these  acts,  almost  dead  letters  with  ^^H 

their  enactment,  met  a  ridiuulouiily  solemn  resurrection,  when  ^^H 

Queen  Anne  in  council  formally  annulled  them  and  drew  to  ^^M 

them  the  attention  of  the  Connecticut  legislatum,  retiuiring  ^^M 

tlicir  repeal.'     The  general  court  at  its  next  session  accord-  ^^M 

ingly  passed  an  Eict  of  repeal ;  hardly,  one  must  think,  with-  ^^M 

out  consciousness  of  the  absurdity  of  the  whole  proceeding.  ^^M 

The  next  item  showing  the  ConnectJout  tendency  towaM  ^^^ 
freedom  comes  in   the  story  of   the  charter  of  1662,  which  charwtol    J 

merged  New  Haven  in  Connecticut,  and  also  in   the  cnrre-  '**^'  J 

spondeiice  of  the  king's  commissioners  to  the  colonies.    In  1661  ^J 

the  general  court  of  Connecticut  addressed  a  petition  to  the  ^^M 

king,  reciting  that,  "they  had  laid  out  a  great  sum  for  the  ^^M 

purchasinga  Jurisdiction  Rightof  Mr.  George  Fenwick,  which  ^^| 

they  were  given  to  understand  was  derived  from  true  Hoyal  ^^H 

authority  by  Letters  Pattent;"'  and  now  expressing  their  ^^M 

dci^iro  that  the  king  would  "confer  upon  them  by  direct  pat-  ^^| 

ent  their  power  and  privileges."'    In  furtherance  of  this  desire  ^^M 

the  court  sent  with  the  petition  their  governor,  John  Win-  1 
throp  the  younger,  than  whom  there  was  not  in  New  England  -rh„ynHngBe1 
a  more  efficient  agent.*   A  man  of  fine  scholarship,  wide  knowl-  wioilimp.     I 

edge  of  books  and  the  world,  and  withal  a  person  of  great  I 
refinement  and   urbanity  of  manner,   he  was  equally  fitted 
for  the  colony  and  the  court.     He  struck  the  same  mood  of 
royal  complacency  which  was  equal  to  the  larger  demands  of 
Roger  Williams,  whose  visit  to  London  coincided  with  his 


I  Rpctirds.  n,  G4S. 

■  Through  the  pntent  gnuit«<)  to  T.nrdi  Brooka  uid  Say  uid  Me. 

*  Lttttra  to  Conneeliriit  QoVfrnnri,  p.  37. 

*  Pelt,  Secli4itvKica,l  BiMorj/  c/  New  England,  TI.  C7S. 
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own.  Both  men  obtained  from  Cbarles  all  that  they  askfid, 
md  Winthrop  wrote  in  high  spirits  from  London  to  the  colo- 
nial treasurer,  John  Talcott,  on  May  18,  16G2,  "  The  Chap- 
ter ..  .  ii:ith  newly  pat^sed  the  great  seale,  and  is  m  full  and 
large  for  bounds  and  privileges  as  could  be  desired."  '  Ho 
might  well  be  pleased,  for  tlie  charter  corifimied,  what  had 
hitherto  existed  only  ou  sufferance,  the  privileges  of  a  self- 
governing  republic,  subject  ouly  to  the  king's  allegiance.  It 
imposed  no  restraints  upon  religious  preferences,  nor  demanded 
the  admission  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  left  the  entire 
question  of  Church  and  religion  in  the  power  of  the  colony. 
Two  years  afterward  the  governor  and  general  court,  ia 
grateful  recognition  of  the  kings  bounty,  requested  his  com- 
niissionei's  to  represent  to  the  king  their  sense  of  "his  more 
abundant  grace  in  re-ratifying  our  privileges  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastick  .  .  .  (and)  our  Christian  moderation  to  men  of 
diffei-ent  persuasions."' 

The  royal  commissioners  to  the  New  England  colonies  wero 
sent  over  in  1664.  As  already  noted  in  our  sketch  of  Massa- 
chusetts, their  experience  in  that  colony  was  not  very  pleas- 
ant. They  had  to  deal  with  men  not  given  to  toleration  and 
also  struggling  for  their  charter  as  a  man  struggles  for  hia 
life.  In  Connecticut  thoy  met  a  different  reception  from  men 
already  grateful  for  a  royal  favor,  and  quite  justifying  the  lan- 
gaage  of  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  in  his  letter  to  Winthrop, 
announcing  their  coming  :  "  I  know  you  will  give  that  recep- 
tion and  welcome  to  the  commissioners  as  is  due  to  the  quality 
they  come  to  you  in."* 

That  portion  of  their  instructions  which  had  special  ref- 
erence to  Connecticut  ran  in  part :  "  Vou  shall  t.ike  the  liest 
meanes  .  .  .  that  you  may  know  the  full  difference  between 
them  and  the  Massachusetts!,  both  iu  their  Civill  and  Ecelesi- 


>  Conntttkul  Ulttorieal  CoUtettont,  I,  G2 ;  Paltroy,  Blatorj/  o/Nrte  Eng- 
land, II,  40. 

•  Lttten  to  Conntetlcut  Omernora,  p.  6L 
■  Ibid.,  p.  6L 
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aatioall  eBtate  .  .  .  making  the  same  doclaration  to  tliom,  and 
to  all  the  rest,  of  your  firme  resolution  to  defend  and  main- 
tain their  charter,  without  the  lonst  restraining  them  in  the 
fi'ce  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  insisting  with  them,  as 
with  the  rest,  that  all  the  rest  who  diasent  from  them,  may 
have  the  like  liberty  without  undergoing  any  disadvantages 
with  reference  to  their  civill  interest,  hut  that  they  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  with  the  rest,"  ' 

As  already  noted,  Cartwright  wrote  from  Boston  to  Nio- 
0U3,  "  I  doe  think  it  will  be  better  to  heglnne  at  Conecticot«." 
Certainly  they  found  thei-e  an  accommodating  spirit,  though  it 
must  bo  conceded  that  their  demnndH  were  much  less  exact 
and  imperious  than  those  made  upon  Ma^itL-huaetts.  They 
Kuhmiltvd  to  the  general  court  several  propositions,  of  which 
the  thii'd  required :  "  That  all  persons  of  civil  lives  may  freely 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  consciences  and  the  worship  of  God 
in  that  way  which  they  think  best,  provided  that  this  liberty 
lead  not  to  the  disturbimce  of  the  public,  nor  to  the  hindrance 
of  the  maintenance  of  niinistera  regularly  chosen  in  each  re- 
spective palish  or  township."  To  this  the  general  court  re- 
plied :  "  To  the  third  proposition ;  we  say,  we  know  not  of 
aDj  one  that  hath  bin  troubled  by  us  for  attending  to  his 
conscience,  provided  he  hath  not  disturbed  the  publique."  ' 

This  indicates  small  difference  between  the  committsioners 
«nd  the  general  oourt.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  former 
made  no  special  mention  of  the  Church  of  England  service, 
nor  referred  to  the  use  of  the  book  of  common  prayer,  while 
ths  provision  in  their  last  clause  virtually  conceded  that  dis- 
senters, while  allowed  liberty  of  their  own  worship,  might  yet 
bo  tAZed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  regular  ministry.  The 
dcmftndB  on  Massachusetts  were  quite  different,  strenuously 
insisting  on  the  English  Church  service,  and  exemption  of 
Episcopalians  from  the  rates  of  the  establishment.  This  dif- 
ference may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  several  facts.    Not 

■  Colonial  nutorji  ofXta  York,  II,  56,  87. 
*  CoRMcOcM  Colonial  Accordi,  I,  430. 
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many  BpificopoUans  liiid  as  yet  settled  in  Connecticut,  while 
in  Mafisacbuselte  they  were  either  Qumeroiu  or  very  clamor- 
ous. Connocticut  also  had  diEtiuguisbed  itself  from  the  aia- 
ter  colony  by  consiBteiitly  following  a  far  more  liberal  policy, 
so  that,  either  because  of  this  policy  or  the  want  of  oooasioD, 
no  religious  antagonisms  had  voiced  themselves  in  her  past. 
To  these  must  be  added  the  different  dispositions  toward  the 
king  and  his  commissioners.  Roger  Wolcott  in  his  Memorial 
9f  Cowntnticui '  says,  "  Tliey  (the  commissioners)  were  ill  re- 
ceived at  Boston,  but  courteously  in  Connecticut."  Un- 
doubtedly, the  prejudice  and  suspicion  of  the  one  colony, 
and  the  affability  of  the  other,  had  much  to  do  with  the  tem- 
per and  demands  of  tho  king's  agente.  For  Connecticut  they 
provided  no  ground  of  complaint,  nor  made  any  further  de- 
mand for  liberty  of  worship,  satisBed  with  the  general  dis- 
claimer by  the  court  of  all  intolerance. 

Four  years  afterward  (1669)  the  general  court  mode  that 
dbtinct  acknowledgment  of  liberty  of  opinion  and  practice 
within  the  established  Church,  already  recorded  in  our 
account  of  the  Saybrook  committee.^  It  is  notable  for  its 
generous  spirit,  and  for  ils  understanding  that  even  a 
religious  establishment  must  admit  a  degree  of  elasticity  in 
its  laws  of  uniformity  —  an  underatanding  exceedingly  raM 
at  that  day. 

The  proportion  of  dissent,  and  the  practical  religious 
unanimity  of  Connecticut  in  1680,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
annual  report  of  Governor  Leete  to  the  board  of  trade  in 
London.'  To  the  board's  inquiry  as  to  religious  matters 
the  governor  replied  that  there  were  twonty-six  towns 
and  twenty-one  Churches,  with  a  minister  in  every  town, 
whose  support  was  "raysed  upon  the  people  by  way  of 
rate.  .  .  .  Our  people  in  this  colony  are,  some  strict  Con- 
gregational men,  others  more  large  Congregational,  some 
moderate  Presbyterians ;  and  take  the  Congi-egational  men 

>  ConneHifrM  UiAorkal  Soctra/  ColtKllonf,  ITT,  328.  <  p.  2G5. 

*  Cotonfol  Itecord*,  U,S()0 i  UatiaehuittU  Jtitorieal  ColUctioM,  IV,  223. 
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o(  both  sorts,  they  are  the  greatest  port  of  the  people  in 
th«  colony.  There  are  four  or  five  Seven  daff  men,  and 
about  BO  many  more  Quakers.  Great  care  is  taken  for  the 
instruction  of  the  puoplc  iu  tbo  Xtian  religion,  by  ministers 
cattochizing  of  them  and  preaching  to  them  twice  every 
Sabboth  dayes,  and  sometime!)  on  Lecture  dayes:  and  so 
by  masters  of  famalyea  instructing  and  cattechizing  their 
children  and  servants,  being  soe  required  to  doe  by  law." 
From  such  a  showing  it  would  appear  that  tliere  was  but 
small  room  for  either  dissent  or  repression.  There  in  a 
record  of  a  very  transient  disturbing  element  which  appeared 
about  1680,  caused  by  followei-s  of  a  cei-tain  John  Rogere,* 
from  whom  they  were  called  Rogerines.'  They  were  half 
Quaker  and  half  Baptist,  "passioniite  denunciators  and 
defiant,"  upbraided  the  judges  and  the  courU,  railed  at  the 
miuistvrs  as  hirelings,  refused  to  pay  rates,  and  labored  on 
Sunday.  They  did  not  meet  the  notice  and  opposition 
through  which  such  vagaries  grow,  and  have  left  no  distinct 
trace  on  the  legislation  of  the  colony. 

The  attempted  usurpation  of  James  II.  and  AndroB  bad  no 
effect  upon  the  religious  status  of  Connecticut,  unless  we 
remark  that  it  drove  the  people  to  much  prayer.  The  crisis 
was  short  and  sharp,  with  something  of  the  dramatic  and  a 
touch  or  two  of  humor.  The  king's  jealousy  succeeded  in 
annulling  the  Maryland  and  Massachusetts  charters,  and 
demanded  through  Andros  the  surrender  of  the  charter  of 
Connecticut.  Then  occurred  the  famous  incident  of  the 
darkened  council-chamber,  the  abstraction  of  the  charter,  and 
its  concealment  by  Captain  Wadsworth  in  the  hollow  of  the 
oak.  Never  had  dawned  upon  the  colony  a  time  of  so  great 
excitement.  The  first  intimation  that  their  charter  and  their 
separate  colonial  existence  were  in  danger  had  caused  an 
address  to  the  king  (1686)  in  which  they  said :  "  We  humbly 
beg  and  beseech  your  Ma'tie  to  continue  our  intiro  Province 

)  FaJfrey,  Hittom  of  New  England.  Ill,  MO. 
•  JVw  Saven  BiHorical  Sodttg  Paper),  III,  389. 
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or  Government  within  our  known  bounds  and  colony  limits." 
When  in  tho  nest  year  Andros  ctimo  to  Hurlford  und  poi^ 
eraptorily  demanded  tlio  charter,  the  peoplo  added  lo  llie 
clever  abstraction  of  that  instrument  so  much  of  prayer  for 
divine  assistance,  that  the  governor  was  impressed  and 
worried  by  it.  Wolcott  relates: — "One  morning  ho  said 
to  Doctor  Hooker,  be  thought  the  good  people  of  Connecti- 
cnt  kept  many  days  of  fasting  and  prayer  on  his  account. 
'Very  likely,"  says  the  doctor,  'for  we  read  that  this  kind 
goeth  not  out  by  other  means.' "  ' 

With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary  the  colony  waa 
again  more  fortunate  than  Massachusetts  and  Maryland, 
whose  forfeited  charters  were  not  restored.  Connecticut 
retained  all  its  liberties,  electing  its  own  governor  and 
assistants,  and  was  supported  therein  by  the  king's  solicitoi^ 
general,  whose  opinion,  sought  by  William,  was  that  the 
colony  was  within  its  legal  rights  in  so  doing  and  iUi  charter 
Still  in  force.'  Thus  the  colony  was  permitted  to  goon  in  it« 
own  self-determining  way,  In  the  story  of  which  we  find  no 
incident  for  remark  here  until  1706. 

Then  appeared  the  first  movements  toward  organized 
dissent  from  the  established  order,  in  the  efforts  to  gatlier 
BptKopafj.  an  Episcopal  Church  at  Stratford.  In  that  year  the  Kev. 
Mr.  Muirson  wont  thither  from  New  York,  probably  on  invi* 
tation  from  some  residents  of  Stratford,  preached  and  bap- 
tized twenty-five  persons.^  This  roused  opposition  by  some 
of  the  people,  but  the  missionary  was  not  molested.  In  the 
following  year  he  came  again,  and  labored  also  at  Fairfield, 
though  not  without  the  stienuous  urgencies  of  both  magis- 
trates and  the  regular  clergy  to  the  peoplo  not  lo  attend  his 
serviceB.  The  opposition  confined  itself  to  Uiese  urgencies, 
and  did  not  resort  to  any  violence  against  the  minister.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connecticut, 

1  Conntaieut  BittoHeal  Societv  ColUaionM,  HI,  331 ;  LtUtn  M  Connee- 
tSeut  Goocrnorj,  pp.  1T0-IT2. 
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which  soon  made  room  for  iteelf  in  the  colony  and  in  the 
tolerant  consideration  of  the  authorities. 

Ita  effect  on  the  statute  book  was  immediate,  for  in  1708 
the  general  court,  undoubtedly  to  meet  the  condition  thus 
arising,  enacted  its  first  law  concerning  "  Dutsent«i'8  from  the 
Established  order." '  This  was  the  year  of  the  Saybrook 
synod,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  court,  having  settled  the 
affairs  of  the  established  Church  to  its  miud,  was  specially 
complacent  toward  such  as  preferred  another  way  of  worship. 
The  act  decreed  that  dissenters  should  have  full  liberty  of 
worship,  "  without  any  let,  hindrance,  or  molestation  wliat- 
soever,"  provided  that  they  "  qualify  "  as  sucli  by  entering 
their  names  in  the  county  court,  "  according  lo  the  Act  of 
William  and  Mary."  But  they  were  not  exempted  from 
paying  rates  for  tJie  support  of  the  established  Church.  The 
law  is  iu  entire  agreement  with  the  "proviso"  of  the 
act  by  which  the  Saybrook  Platform  was  adopted,  and  in 
very  similar  words. 

The  legislature  of  1708  thus  made  two  distinct  declarations 
of  its  tolerant  mind.  It  will  be  noted  tliat  by  Uiis  time  the 
prayer  book  had  conquered  liberty  for  itself  in  Massachusetts, 
and  in  New  York  the  folly  of  Cornbury  was  tiying  to  force 
its  use  on  unwilling  people.  The  peculiarity  of  Connecticut 
is  that,  on  the  first  occasion  of  its  claim,  it  met  a  tolerant 
treatment.  The  device  of  qualifying  before  the  county 
court  and  obtaining  a  legal  permission  is  also  another 
peculiarity  in  this  colony,  significant  not  only  of  toleration 
but  of  the  governmental  intent  to  keep  a  controlling  hand 
on  religious  matters  outside  of  the  establishment,  as  within 
it.  This  latter  purpose  obtained  down  to  the  end  of  the 
colonial  period,  a  late  instance  of  which  may  be  cited  in  s 
petition  from  Baptists  in  Lyme,  in  1767,  praying  to  be  or- 
ganized into  a  distinct  Church  society.  The  general  court 
approved,  and  appointod  a  committee  of  its  own  members 
to  visit  Lyme  and  report.' 

>  Accordj,  V,  M.  *  /»r<i ,  Xn,  640. 
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After  the  liberal  laws  of  1708  the  religious  affairs  of  the 
colony  were  without  special  Incideat  for  narration  here  until 
1722,  when  the  established  Church  was  much  moved  by  the 
defection  of  President  Timothy  Cutler  of  Yale  College, 
Samuel  JohnNon,  and  four  other  niembei^  of  the  New  Haven 
association.  These  men  startled  tbeir  Congregational  breth- 
ren by  going  together  into  the  Episcopal  Church.  They 
become  a  subject  of  much  ill-natured  remark  and  of  much 
correspondence.  Cotton  Mather  comments  very  severely  on 
the  "new  Episcopalians,"  and  declares  that  Cutler  had  all 
the  time  been  a  "secret  Episcopalian,  and  a  seducer  of  young 
men  in  the  ministry."'  The  excitement  soon  subeidud,  and 
the  right  of  the  six  clergymen  to  take  this  step  was  generally 
conceded.  Out  of  the  incident  came  what  to  modern  speech 
would  be  called  u  "  great  hoom "  for  Episcopacy,  the  in- 
fant efforts  of  which  had  been  somewhat  languishing.  lo 
the  next  year  (1723)  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Connocti* 
cut  was  organized  at  Stratford,  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Pigott,  B  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  settled  as  its  rector.^ 

About  the  same  time,  it  would  appear  that  some  irregulari- 
ties had  become  prominent.  Taking  advantage  of  the  liberal 
Gpii'it  of  the  authorities,  some  dissenters  had  presumed  to 
neglect  reporting  to  the  county  court,  and  some  persons, 
"without  the  least  pretence  or  color  of  being  ordained  (as) 
miuistvrs  of  the  gospel  have  presumed  to  gather  together  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  and  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  bap- 
tism, to  the  great  abuse  and  prophanation  of  that  holy  ordi- 
nance." There  is  no  record  to  show  the  denomination  of 
these  disorderly  people.  Possibly  they  were  Rogertnea.  To 
meet  this  condition  the  legislature  of  1728  passed  an  "  Act  for 
preventing  Disorders  in  the  Worship  of  God."'  Tlie  act, 
after  reciting  the  above  disorders,  insisted  that  all  dissenters 

1  MaMaehuiulU  ITitoHeal  ColUetlont,  U,  2  ;  12B,  133. 
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must  "qualify"  under  the  law  of  1708,  and  ordained  Uiat 
sucb  persons  as  "  neglect  the  public  worship  of  God  iu  some 
lawful  congregation,  and  form  themselves  into  separate  com- 
panies in  private  houses,  shall  each  for  every  offense  forfeit 
the  sum  of  twenty  shillings."  It  denounced  a  6ne  of  XIO 
and  a  whipping  on  any  person,  not  a  minister,  who  should 
dare  to  administer  the  sacraments.  This  is  the  sharpest 
specimen  of  Connecticut  law  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and 
the  only  one  in  which  the  whip  is  resorted  to  for  penalty.  It 
can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  disoi^ 
ders  had  been  extreme,  and  cannot  be  cited  as  a  departure 
from  the  policy  of  regulated  tolerance.  But  we  End  no 
record  of  the  infliction  of  these  penalties. 

That  this  construction  is  the  ti-ue  one  seems  provable  by 
the  spirit  of  accommodation  exhibited  by  the  authorities  in 
the  matter  of  rate-paying  by  dissenters.  On  this  theme  there  Bate*, 
had  been  much  discussion  and  many  ap|wals  for  relief,  and 
though  the  formal  legislative  action  toward  that  end  was  not 
taken  until  1727,there  are  indications  that  the  authorities  were 
not  exacting  in  the  cases  of  orderly  and  organised  dissent. 
Only  so  can  we  understand  Governor  Talcotfs  correspondence 
with  the  bishop  of  London.'  "(There  is)  one  particular," 
wrote  the  bishop  in  1725,  "in  which  I  desire  your  favor  and 
indulgence  to  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  far 
as  justice  and  the  latvs  of  the  country  will  permit ;  and  that 
is,  that  they  may  not  be  constrained  to  contribute  to  the  Inde- 
peadeat  minister."  To  this  the  governor  replied :  ■'  There  is 
bat  one  Church  of  England  minister  (Mr.  Johnson  of  Strat- 
ford) in  this  colony.  His  people  are  under  no  restraint  to 
contribute  to  the  support  of  any  other  minister."  There  are 
"  some  few  persons  in  another  town,"  pretending  to  \te  of  the 
Churoh  of  England,  and  objecting  to  rates  "in  order  to 
escajw  a  small  tax."  A  fair  construction  of  the  governor's 
reply  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  by  a  tacit  uudei'stauding, 
while  all  the  people  were  required  to  contnhute  to  the  support 

'  Taleott  Paptn;  Gonntaicul  tiitlorieal  ColUctiont,  IV,  63,  06. 
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of  religions  seirice,  and  while  no  merely  individual  diaiont  in 
placed  having  no  properly  oi-giuiized  dissenting  Cliuroh  could 
exempt  from  nien  ;  yet,  in  places  where  euch  a  Church  was 
organiied  and  attended,  itB  members  were  allowed  to  divert 
their  rates  to  the  support  of  their  own  minister. 

Very  Boo»  after  this  correspondence  occasion  was  served 
by  an  act  of  oppression  for  a  legal  allowance  of  this  liberty.* 
The  local  magistrates  in  the  town  of  Fairfield  in  1727  refuacd 
to  allow  this  diversion  of  rates,  and  insisted  that  the  mcmbcnt 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  should  pay  to  the  support  of  the  estab- 
lished Church.  They  carried  their  insistence  to  the  cxtrema 
of  putting  in  jail  ten  Episcopalians  for  declining  to  pay. 

An  appeal  to  the  legislature  by  the  outraged  Episcopalians 
Act  lorEwo  brought  immediate  relief  in  the  *'  Act  for  the  Ease  of  such  as 
miwb.  soberly  Dissent,"  of  1727,^  passed  with  special  regard  to  tho 
Church  of  England.  The  law  first  declared  that  all  persons 
of  the  Church  of  England,  living  within  tho  bounds  of  an 
established  paiish,  should  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry;  then  it  ordained,  "if  there  be  a  society  of  the 
Church  of  England  with  a  rector,  so  near  that  any  person, 
who  has  declared  himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, can  conveniently  attend,"  the  oollectora,  "  having  indif- 
ferently levied  the  tax  aa  aforesaid,  shall  deliver  the  taxes 
collected  of  such  persons  to  the  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  living  near  to  such  persons."  The  act  also  allowed 
the  Episcopalians  to  further  tax  themselves  for  an  increase  of 
their  rector's  salary. 

This  law  is  closely  like  the  famous  "  Five-Mile  Act "  of 
Massachusetts,  passed  by  a  notable  coincidence  in  the  same 
year.  It  is  less  exact  than  the  Massachusetts  law,  which  put 
a  limit  of  five  miles  on  the  range  of  Kpiscopal  affiliations. 
This  difference  really  amounted  to  nothing,  for  both  nets  put 
the  seal  of  legal  allowance  and  exemption  on  the  tolerated 
sect.    The  Massachusetts  act  ^vas  broader  in  not  confining 

)  Xew  Hautt  BUtortcal  P(^era,  m,  394. 
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its  fnvor  to  the  Episcopalians,  but  extending  it  to  all  orderly 
(lUsenters.  Two  years  nfterwaid,  tlie  CotinecUcut  legislature 
supplied  their  omission  by  extending  the  benefit  of  the  act 
to  the  Quakers  and  Baptists.'  As  iii  Massachusetta,  so  in 
ComiGcticut,  the  t«climcal  oonstruction  of  the  act,  through 
its  instrumentality  of  charging  the  civil  officers  with  the  col> 
lection  of  all  Church  support,  incorporated  the  dissenting 
Chui'uhL's  into  the  Church  cstAblishmenl! 

So  the  churches  had  rest  for  a  while  until  the  rise  of  that 
convulsion,  known  as  tho  Gmat  Awakening.  This  move-  Grrat 
ment,  the  sequel  to  WhitcfiiiUl's  preaching  tours,  besides  its  '^""'""''''S-^ 
effects  of  much  spiritual  quickening,  was  attended  by  many 
most  deplorable  featuitis.  Tbc  reaction  from  the  conserva- 
tism of  tlie  past  had  resulted  in  many  cases  in  the  wildest 
extmvagances  of  action  and  speech.  Many  of  the  promoters 
o£  tho  movement  were  unhridlcd  in  their  denunciations  of 
the  ministers,  who  could  not  go  with  them  in  the  "  new 
measures."  They  intruded  upon  parishes,  holding  irregular 
services,  urging  people  not  to  attend  the  ministry  of  their 
pastors,  whom  they  reviled  as  unconverted.  New  England 
was  divided  among  '^  New  Lights  "  and  "■  Old  Lights,"  while 
the  Preshytcrian  Cliurch  in  the  middle  colonies  was  split  into 
«  Old  Side  "  and  «  New  Side."  ' 

To  the  staid  representatives  of  the  Connecticut  establish- 
ment tliis  assault  of  excited  itinerant  and  intrusive  preachers 
was  a  griovuus  offence.  Not  only  did  these  preachers  embrace 
every  opportunity  offered  by  sympathizers,  but  they  forced 
themselves  into  parishes,  uninvited  and  opposed  by  the  settled 
pastors. 

Among  the  most  troublesome  of  these  itinerants  was  James 
Davenpoit,  pastor  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  in  whom  the 
balance  of  mind  was  unsettled  by  the  revival  excitement.' 
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IIo  camo  into  Connecticut  with  Whitefielil  in  1740.  and  again 
in  1741  sJono,  preaching  at  Stratford,  Saybrook,  and  other 
places,  and  used  most  violent  language  against  the  ministers 
and  Churchus  with  "  unrestrained  liberty  of  noise  and  outcry 
Id  time  of  divine  sorvicc/'  A  bit  of  conespondeuce  between 
Colonel  Lyndc  of  Saybrook  and  Governor  Talcott  may  illus- 
trate the  mind  of  tlio  more  sober  aort. 

The  colonel  wrote  to  the  governor  complaining  of  Daven- 
port's conduct  at  Saybrook,  where  he  had  intruded  his  service 
in  the  parish  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Hart,  whom  he  had  treated 
with  great  diivrespect.  Lyude  as  a  magistrate  had  thought 
of  prosecuting  him,  but  applied  to  the  governor  for  advice. 
The  reply  of  tho  latter,  under  date  of  September  4,  1741, 
IB  grave  and  aevoro.  "  I  am  surpriaod,"  ho  wrote,  "  that 
Mr.  Davenport  should  in  so  imperious  and  unwarrien table 
manner  take  upon  him  to  condemn  any,  and  Especially  our 
inoat  Eminently  pious  and  Industrious  Ministers,  to  be  Car- 
nail  &c.,  which  I  look  upon  as  usurping  the  authority  of  the 
Most  High.  And  bis  advice  to  people  not  to  hearken  to  their 
Ministers  by  him  condemned,  but  to  go  10  or  20  miles,  and 
that  they  had  better  sett  upon  private  meetings  amongst  them- 
eelves,  &c ;  all  which  is  a  >'iolation  nnd  open  contempt  of  the 
Laws  of  this  Colony,  and  so  apparently  lends  to  the  breach  of 
tlie  peace  of  our  Religious  Sosiaties  and  subversion  of  all  good 
orders  in  Church  and  State."  The  governor  then  called  on 
miniftten*,  people,  and  niiigtstrates  to  "  use  all  their  Joynt 
Interest  by  advice,  Influence,  and  authori^,  to  Incourage 
what  is  vertuous  and  praiseworthy,  and  to  snppreivi  every 
disorderly  and  Vile  practice  and  whatsoever  tends  to  tiie  hurt 
and  Reproach  of  Religion." 

So  great  bad  the  trouble  become  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
colony,  that  in  the  fall  session  of  1741  the  assembly  sum- 
moned the  general  a^ociation  of  ministers  to  meet  at  Guil- 
ford in  the  following  November  to  devise  a  remedy,  "  hoping 
that  such  a  general  convention  may  issue  in  the  accommo- 
dation of  divisions,  settling  peace,  love,  and  charity,  and  pro- 
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moting  the  true  interests  of  vital  religion." '  The  convention 
met  accordingly,  and  nfter  discussion  found  the  root  of  tho 
trouble  in  the  unwarranted  intrusion  of  itinerant  preachers  Intrniloa 
into  parishes,  and  recommended  to  tlic  legislature  measures 
to  correct  that  evil-  This  advice  was  adopted  bj-  the  general 
court,  which  at  its  next  session,  1742,  passed  an  "  Act  for 
regulating  Abuses  and  cori-ecting  Disorders  in  Ecclesiastical 
Affairs."  *  The  aot  declared :  Ist,  That  any  minister,  preach- 
ing in  other  than  his  own  parish  without  tho  request  of  the 
incumbent,  or  of  the  officers  of  tho  Church,  if  there  were  no 
incumbent,  should  be  denied  the  support  provided  by  lawj 
2d,  That  every  member  of  any  association,  intruding  by 
licensure  or  ordination  on  the  province  of  another  association, 
should  be  denied  support;  8d,  That  any  person,  not  a  settled 
or  ordained  minister,  preaching  in  any  parish  without  "express 
invitation  "  of  the  minister  of  it,  or  of  the  ofiicers,  should 
be  fined  ilOO;  and  4th,  That  any  foreigner  or  stranger, 
ordained  or  not,  so  offending  should  be  "  sent  (as  a  vagrant 
person)  by  warrant  from  any  one  assistant  or  justice  of  the 
peace,  from  constable  to  constable,  out  of  the  bounds  of  this 
colony,"  Some  foreignei-s  were  expelled,  but  returned  again, 
the  next  year,  when  the  legislature  ordered  that  they  be 
arrested,  fined  .£100,  and  again  driven  away.* 

One  of  the  preaohers  sent  out  of  tlie  colony  was  Davenport, 
who  had  had  similar  treatment  at  Boston.  Compl^nts  of  his 
conduct  at  Stmtford  had  been  lodged  with  the  court.  He 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  that  body,  whose  deliverance, 
after  examination,  ran  :  "That  the  acta  of  Davenport  do,  and 
have  a  natuml  tendency  to,  disturb  and  destroy  the  peace  and 
order  of  this  government.  Yet  it  further  appeare  to  this 
Aiwembly  that  the  said  Davenport  is  under  the  influence  of 
enthusiastical  impressions  and  impulses,  and  thereby  disturbed 
in  the  rational  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  therefore  to  be  pitied 

1  fi«ord»,  vill,  tv). 
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and  compiUMioiiatcd,  &tid  uot  to  be  treated  as  Lo  otherwise 
might  be."  With  this  opinion,  the  assembly  ordered  bis 
transportation  to  his  home  at  Soutbold.' 

Another  subject  of  legislative  censure  was  Benjamin  Pam- 
107.  Ue  was  first  summoned  before  the  court  with  James 
Davenport,  but  was  discharged.  Afterward  he  was  again 
Bummoited  on  a  bill  of  iDformatioD  charging  him  with  preach- 
ing that  "  the  lat«  law  concerning  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  a 
foundation  to  encourage  persecution  .  .  .  was  made  without 
reason  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God  .  .  .  that  great  men 
had  fallen  in  and  joyned  with  those  who  are  on  the  devil's 
side  and  enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  .  .  .  There  is 
no  colony  so  privileged  as  Connecticut  was,  and  now  there 
is  no  colony  so  bad  for  persecuting  laws."  Pumroj  was 
arraigned  before  the  court,  found  guilty,  and  fined  X50,  with 
costs  at  £82  lOa.  Hd? 

Another  case  was  that  of  the  Rev.  Jolm  Owen,  the  minister 
of  the  Church  at  Groton,  who  sympathized  with  the  "  New 
Lights,''  and  freely  expressed  in  hia  preaching  his  condemoA* 
tion  of  the  proceedings  of  the  general  court.  This  was  oon* 
strued  by  the  court  as  "tending  to  bring  the  laws  of  this 
government  into  contempt,"  on  which  the  arrest  of  Owen 
was  ordered  and  his  production  before  the  assembly.  Ha 
appeared,  confessed  the  language  alleged,  promised  amend- 
ment, and  was  discharged  on  payment  of  costs.' 

While  tliore  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conduct  which  caused 
this  legislation  must  have  been  most  exasperating  to  the 
majority  of  ministers  and  magistrates,  yet  it  is  equally  beyond 
doubt  that  both  the  appeal  to  the  legislature  and  the  law  of 
1742  were  mistakes.  Had  the  ministry  been  content  to  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  patience,  the  evil  fire  would  soon  have 
burned  it«elf  out.  The  measures  taken  added  to  the  trouble 
and  made  a  distinctly  backward  step  in  toleration ;  while  tlio 


■  Uteordt.  Tin.  4&3.    Ditveii))ort  Ii&d  prerioiuly  been  tried  in  Uusaobn* 
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membere  of  dissenting  Churcbes,  whicb  had  nothing  to  do  m 

with  the  disturbances, — unleBD  it  may  be  that  some  individual  I 

Episcopalians   and   Baptista  joined  their   neighbors   of   tlie  H 

establishment  in  this  resort  to  government, — were  made  tlie  I 

chief  sufferers  by  the  action.     For  in  1743  the  general  court,  I 

as  though  the  inroad  of  intrusive  itinerantfi  bad  been  the  ■ 
work  of  dissenters  and  the  product  of  its  acts  of  toleration, 
repealed  the  act  of  1708  "for  the  Ease  of  such  as  Soberly  NewUn 
Dissent,"  and  substituted  for  it  another  law,  according  a  far  ^***'"' 
less  degree  of  liberty.' 

The  new  law  defined  that  "any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects, 

being  protestanis,  inhabitants  of  tliis  colony,  that  shall  soberly  ■ 

dissent  from  the  way  of  worship  and  ministi^y  established  by  H 

the  laws  of  this  colony  .  .  .  may  apply  themselves  to  this  H 

Assembly  for  reUef  .  .  .  (and)  may  expect  the  indulgence  of  I 

this  Assembly,  having  first  before  this  Assembly  taken  the  I 

oatbs  and  subscribed   the   declaration"  provided  by  Act  of  I 

Parliament  in  eases  of  the  like  nature."  H 

The  narrow  and  crippling  nature  of  this  statute  Ls  evident  I 

at  a  glance,  when  compared  with  the  law  of  1T08.     'Hmt  law  I 

put  no  vexatious  or  doubtful  obstacles  in  the  way  of  dissenters.  I 

It  was  genemt  and  prescribed  comparatively  easy  rules,  under  I 

which  any  dissenting   congregation,  complying  therewitb,  ■ 

could  demand  from  their  own  county  court  recognition  of  I 

their  rights  to  denization  and  worship.    The  new  act  took  ■ 

away  this  ease  and  liberty,  and  hampered  the  dissenters  wiUi  I 

rules  in  many  possible  cases  difhcult  of  observance.     It  does  H 

not  appear  that  dissenting  Churches  alrea<]y  organised  were  I 

necessarily  affected   by   the   statut4.N  but   the   formation   of  I 

others  was  made  rexatiously  difficult.    In  place  of  tbeir  own  H 

county  court,  the   legislature  was   made  the  constituting  I 

authority.     Dissenters  applying,  though  living  at  the  ends  of  I 

the  colony,  must  appear  in  person  at  Hartford,  in  order  to  1 
take  the  oath  "before  this  Assembly."    The  right  of  organi- 

'  BecordM.  vm,  532;  Palfrey.  IV,  IlS-118. 
*  AgKinat  Iransubstantiatlon. 
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zation  vras  changed  to  a  favor,  n-hiob,  thongh  the  applicants, 
were  bidden  to  "expect  the  indulgence"  of  the   assembly,! 
might  be  denied  on  any  caprice.     lu  place  of  the  genenil  law 
covering  all  cases,  the  new  statute  becomes  particular,  com- 
pelling a  request  for  legislative  action  in  every  iitdividual 
case. 

While  this  comparison  of  the  two  laws  shows  the  retrograde 
movement  noted,  at  the  same  time  we  may  not  fail  to  observe 
what  goes  far  toward  justifying  the  legislature,  that  by  the 
act  of  1743  dissenting  Churches  were  put  on  a  level  with, 
those  of  the  establishment.  No  Congregational  Church  could 
be  organized  without  an  express  act  of  the  general  court,  so 
that  in  fact  between  1708  and  1743,  the  dissenters  had  a 
larger  liberty  than  members  of  the  establisliment  in  matteia 
of  organization.  Though  they  were  crippled  by  the  new  law* 
they  wore  no  worse  off  than  their  Congregatioual  neighbors, 
save  as  respects  the  requirement  of  personal  appearance  before 
the  legislature. 

Another  feature  of  the  act  of  1743  introduced  an  entirely 
new  element  in  Connecticut  legislation.  Thi-t  is  the  clause, 
"being  protestants,"  the  effect  of  which  was  to  deny  tolera* 
tion  to  Romanists.  Under  the  statute  no  room  was  made  for 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  This  is  the  fii'st  instance  in  which 
the  laws  of  the  colony  recognized  the  distinction  between 
Protestant  and  Romanist  The  explanation  of  its  absence 
from  former  legislation  is  undoubtedly  the  fact,  that  no 
Romanist  had  settled  in  the  colony  in  the  past  years,  and  no 
occasion  was  given  for  anti-Rumaii  enactments.  Nor  does  it 
appear  that  anj'  of  the  Roman  Church  were  in  Connecticut 
iu  1743  in  3u£G<:ient  numbers  to  cause  any  alarm.  The  form 
and  phrases  of  the  statute,  with  its  reference  to  the  king, 
parliaments  and  oaths,  suggest  that  the  committee  which 
drew  the  bill  had  in  mind  English  toleration,  and  that 
thus  the  words,  "being  protestants,"  together  with  the 
requirement  of  the  oath,  crept  into  the  statute  without  any 
special  intention  of  emphasis.     At  the  same  time  one  cannot 
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altogether  avoid  regret  that  the  usually  tolerant  Connecticut  ^H 

should  eveu,  b;  inilirectioii,  appear  to  liave  ever  joined  in  ^| 

the  insane  cry  of  "  No  I'opery."  ^H 

Another  law  of  1743  cannot  be  so  eusily  excused.     This  is  ^| 

an  *'Act  providing  Relief  agnin;st  the  evil  and  dangerous  ^| 

Designs  of  Foreigners  and  Suspected  Persons."'     The  best  ^H 

that  can  be  said  for  it  is  tliat,  though  it  had  a  decided  bearing  ^| 

on  religious  mattera,  yet  the  evident  motive  of  the  act  was  ^B 
political.  It  was  directed  against  the  Moravians,  who  were  MontTimi. 
engaged  in  teaching  the  Indians  of  Uie  Housatonic  Valley  at 

Sharon  and  Kent.     Their  work  had  extended  also  across  the  ^j 

border  into  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  and  in  this  same  ^| 

year  brought  upon   them  the  expulsive  action  of   the   New  ^| 

York  assembly.       In  both  colonies  ignorant  prejudice  aud  ^| 

inational  fear  of  the  French  bad  more  to  do  with  the  actions  ^H 

againnt   them  than  any  religious   considerations.      Though  ^H 

their  work  was  clearly  of  the  most  humane  and  Christian  ^H 

character,  it  vaa  whispered  that  they  were  Jesuits  in  the  ^H 

interest  of  the  French  of  Canada,  affecting  the  minds  of  their  ^| 

Itidioa   pupils  against  the   English.      This  was  enough  to  ^H 

excite  the  alarm  of  the  surrounding  community,  and  to  for-  ^| 

ward  coinplainU  to  the  general  court.  ^| 

The  preaching  and  teaching  also  were  objected  to  as  a  vio-  ^H 

lation  of  the  law  of  1742  against  intnision,  though  it  does  not  ^H 

appear  tliat  they  were  at  all  guilty  of  the  intrusion  defined  in  ^H 

the  law,  as  they  labored  only  among  the  Indians,  attempting  ^H 

no  interference  in  any  parish.     Such  intrusion,  indeed,  was  ^| 

impossible  to  their  foreign  tongue.     Perhaps  this  latter  fact  ^| 

may  suggest  that  the  legtslatui-e  thought  the  law  of  1742  not  ^| 

sufficient  to  cover  the  case  and  caused  the  new  act,  the  title  ^| 

of  which  has  just  been  recited.    Tlie  act  described  "  foreigners  ^| 

and  suspected  persons  who  sow  and  spread  false  and  dangerous  ^H 

doctrines  of  religion  amongst  us,  to  stir  up  discoi'd,  to  estrange  ^H 
the  minds  of  the  Indians  from  us,"  and  ordered  that  all  such 
suspected  persons  "  be  arrested  and  taken  before  Uie  Governor, 
>  Steordi,  Vin,  631. 
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who  uLall  use  such  meanes  aa  may  be  proper  "  to  protect  tlie 
oolouy  from  danger. 

•  Under  thU  law  three  of  the  Mora\'ians  —  Mack,  Shaw,  and 
Pyrlaena,  a  highly  educated  minister — were  arrested  and  exam- 
ined by  the  county  court  at  New  Milford.  They  were  not 
able  to  satisfy  the  court,  and  were  bound  over  to  appear 
before  the  govenior.  Governor  Law  examined  them  three 
timeat  and  easily  tiatisBed  himself  that  they  were  not  French 
spies,  but  doubted  wliether  they  might  be  teachers  of  "  fabie 
and  dangerous  doctrine."  Mack  gave  bonds  not  to  pi«acli  in 
any  parish  without  permisKion.  The  protest  of  Count  Ziuzen* 
dorf  will  be  found  related  in  our  story  of  New  York,  as  also 
the  protection  of  the  British  goverumont,  which  described  the 
Moravians  an  "brethren  introduced  to  the  colonies  by  Parlia- 
ment as  members  of  an  ancient  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." 
This  did  not  satisfy  the  people,  who  complained  that  "  parlia- 
mentary interference  was  becoming  offensive,  and  that  tJiere 
were  too  many  Episcopalians  in  Connecticut  already."  The 
final  result  was  that  the  godly  work  of  Moravians  in  the 
colony  and  in  Now  York  was  broken  up,  and  the  teachers 
forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  many  of  their 
pupils  followed  them. 

After  this  almost  tragic  incident,  one  of  the  darkest  biota 
OS  Connecticut  colonial  legislation,  the  records  contain  few 
matters  calling  for  present  remark.  To  the  end  of  the  period, 
and  after,  the  assembly  held  fast  to  its  principles  of  ecclesi- 
astical control.  Churches  of  the  establishment  still  looker! 
to  the  legislature  for  organization  and  support,  and  dissenters 
for  any  desired  relief  or  exemption ;  while  in  the  exercise  of 
its  ecclesiastical  functions  the  assembly  showed  a  return  to 
its  former  readiness  for  Ubei-ality.  Sundry  illustrations  of 
both  these  features  may  propeily  be  noted. 

The  "Separates,"  —  the  "New  Lights,"  —  who  had  with* 
drawn  from  the  regular  Churches  and  formed  separate  Con* 

'  Dr.  Andrawji,  American  Church  Revine,  1880 ;  Artlde,  iloravtaiu  In 
tht  SouKOonie  VaHiy. 
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giegataoaal  Churches,  were  granted  liberty.'  Those  ftt 
Hilford  were  in  1750  allowed  to  organise,  and  to  be  exempted 
from  regular  Church  rates,  "so  long  as  they  shall  regularly 
attend  the  worship  of  God  in  said  separate  congiegation." 
In  1760  this  Separate  Church  was  transformed  into  a  Pi-esby- 
terian  Church  by  act  of  assembly.  In  1751  the  First  Church 
of  New  Haven  fell  into  dissension,  and  the  assembly  inter- 
fered for  peace.'  In  1757  the  Baptists  of  Enfield  were  ex- 
empted from  Church  rates."  Between  1751  and  1772  sixty 
Chui'ches  were  organized  by  the  legislature,  and  many  "win- 
tar  privileges"  were  gmiited.*  (A  winter  privilege  allowed 
a  portion  of  a  parish,  so  distant  from  the  Church  ns  te  make 
attendance  ditEcult  in  that  season,  te  employ  a  minister  for 
themselves  during  the  winter.')  In  1767  the  second  Church 
of  Lyme  was  reported  to  tlie  assembly  as  without  a  minister 
for  several  years.  The  information  came  from  the  New  Lon- 
don associiition,  and  the  assembly  appointed  a  committee  to 
visit  Lyme  and  report.  The  most  remarkable  action  of  the 
legislature  on  the  subject  of  religion,  not  only  during  this 
immediate  period,  but  in  itfi  entire  annabt,  was  an  order,  made 
at  the  instance  of  the  English  government,  that  "the  Form 
of  Prayer  for  the  Royal  Family"  (from  the  English  prayer-  praj«rtovj 
boob)  be  published  and  read  in  all  the  Churches!"  This  »'"''^«- 
action  was  taken  in  1761,  a  signal  iUustratioD  of  Connecticut 
Uberali^  and  complaiaanoe. 

This  may  suffice  for  the  nan-attve  of  colonial  Connecticut 
in  its  relation  to  the  Church.  Clearly,  it  occupied  a  middle 
ground  between  theocratic  Massachusetta  and  free  Rhode 
Island.  Its  distinguishing  features  were  an  insistence  on 
governmental  control,  with  as  large  a  liberty  as  that  ideal 
would  permit.  When  an  unaccustomed  impulse  to  repress 
any  dissent  took  momentary  possession,  the  reserve  of  good 
and  liberal  sense  made  legislation  fall  far  short  of  genulae 

'  HecorJM,  IX.  GIT  ;  XT,  402  ;  Jolinsioii,  Siitorg  of  OoiMKtUut.  J>.  S13. 

*  Ibid..  X,  43.  t  Ihid..  X.  XI,  Xn.  XIIL  •  ibid.,  X,  06. 

•  Ibid.,  H,  H.         •  Ibid.,  xn,  ess. 
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persecution,  while  the  impuUe  quickly  passed.  Confidently 
it  may  be  said  that,  among  tlie  establishments  of  the  colonies 
that  of  Couueotiout  wa^  by  far  the  best.  The  absence  of  the 
theocratic  ideal  prevented  both  that  arrogance  of  the  minis- 
try, under  which  Miusachusetts  suffered,  and  the  assumption 
thftt  the  state  wsvs  a  mere  servant  of  the  Church.  Begun 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  broad-minded  Hooker,  the 
colony  fur  the  most  part  guided  itself  by  his  piinciples,  and 
waa  fully  ready  in  feeling  for  the  changes  of  the  itevoluUoa, 
though  some  details  of  form  remained  for  forty  years  ther^ 
alLor. 


M  BMtoa. 


IV.    ITte  JVcwJ  Haven  Thfocraey 

The  short-lived  effort  of  the  New  Haven  colony  labored  to 
establish  a  theocracy  even  more  istriut  than  that  of  Maasacha- 
setts,  in  which  every  public  utterance  and  action  w.-is  to  bo 
guided  by,  and  an  expression  of,  the  divine  law.  Its  civil 
leader  for  many  years  was  TheophUus  Eaton,  one  of  a  com- 
pany of  English  merchants,  rich  and  educated,  who  with 
decided  Puritan  principles  associated  themselves  together  to 
follow  the  Massachusetts  colony  into  the  new  world.  Their 
spiritual  guide  was  John  Davenport,  a  friend  of  Hooker  and 
Cotton,  seltldd  in  a  London  parish  at  the  time  of  their  emi- 
gration and  at  that  time  out  of  sj-mputhy  with  their  motives. 
A  man  of  great  mental  force  and  of  high  moral  education, 
and  withal  of  great  eloquence  aa  a  preacher,  not  long  after 
the  departure  of  his  friends  from  England,  he  found  reason 
to  change  his  opinions  and  soon  drew  upon  himself  the  hostil- 
ity of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  Hed  to  Amsterdam,  whence  in 
1636  he  returned  to  join  Eaton  and  his  companions  in  their 
American  venture. 

In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  the  company  an-ived  at  Bos- 
ton, in  the  very  height  of  the  antinomiau  controversy.  The 
air  was  full  of  contest.  Roger  Williams  had  just  been  ban- 
ished, and  the  mind  of  the  ministry  and  magistiacy  was  evi- 
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dently  bent  on  excluding  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  silencing  ber 
adherents.  On  points  of  doctrine  involved  Davenport  and 
Eaton  were  in  full  accord  with  the  authoritiC'S  ftt  the  Bay, 
but  were  affected  against  settlement  there  hy  the  universal 
strife.  It  is  probable  that  their  original  intention  had  been 
to  join  themselves  to  the  Massachusetts  colony,  and  that  tho 
strife  at  Boston  moved  them  to  attempt  a  new  .settlement, 
desiring  to  found  it  in  peace  and  witliout  the  presence  of  dis- 
turbing elements.  So  they  set  themselves  to  di-tcover  a  place 
of  habitation  which  should  lie  their  own.  Winthrop  wrote,' 
"Mr.  Eaton  and  some  othera  of  Mr.  Davenport's  company 
went  to  view  Quinepiacli,  with  intent  to  begin  a  plantation 
there;"  and,  after  the  new  colony  had  left  Boston,  "all  pos- 
sible means  bad  been  used  to  accommodate  them.  TItey  bad 
many  offers:  Chailestown  offered  lai-gely,  Newbury  their 
whole  town,  the  Court  any  place  which  was  free." 

In  1638  Eaton,  Davenport,  and  their  companions  left  Bos- 
ton, settled  about  the  bay  which  receives  the  Quiiinipiac,  and 
founded  the  colony  and  city  of  New  Haven."  Never,  not 
even  among  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  was  made  another 
so  religious  foundation.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1639,^  was 
held  their  first  "general  meeting  to  consult  about  settling 
their  civil  Government  according  to  God  .  .  .  for  the  estab- 
lishing  of  such  civil  order  as  might  be  most  pleasing  to  God, 
and  for  the  choosing  the  littest  men  for  tlio  foundation  work 
of  a  Church  to  bo  gathered,"  At  this  meeting  it  was  voted, 
"no  man  dlsaenting,"  that  "the  Scriptures  do  hold  forth  a 
perfect  rule  for  the  direction  and  government  of  all  men 
in  all  duties,  which  they  are  to  perform  to  God  and  men,  as 
well  in  tlie  government  of  families  and  commonweallhs  as  in 
matters  of  the  Church." 

With  this  as  the  cardinal  principle  to  be  observed  in  all 
arrangements,  they  proceeded  to  enter  into  a  "  Fundamental 

>  Journal,  I.  23T.  2e9. 

■  Full,  EfeUiia*tkal  Htntory  of  Ktvi  England,  I,  3S7. 

*  Nm  itavtn  Cctoaial  B«cordt,  anno  I0i\l. 
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Agr«emti\t  <  —  a  covenant  solemnly  made  by  the  vhole  as- 
sembly: 1st,  that  the  Word  of  God  shall  he  tbe  only  Rule 
attended  unto  in  ordering  the  atfairs  of  government;"  2d, 
that  they  should  "ciutt  themselves  into  that  mould  and  form 
of  commonwealth  which  appeareth  best,  in  reference  to  the 
securing  of  the  pure  and  [leaceable  enjoyment  of  all  Christ 
Uis  ordinances  in  lite  Church  according  to  God " ;  and  Sd 
(twice  voted  in  this  one  meeting),  "that  the  free  burgesses 
shall  be  chosen  from  Church  members,  and  they  only  shall 
choose  magistrates  and  officers  among  themselves  to  have  the 
power  of  transacting  all  public  civil  affairs  of  the  Plantation." 
It  was  then  ordered  "  tliat  all  hereafter  received  aa  plantera 
shall  submit  to  this  fundamental  agreement." 

Having  thus  outlined  their  principle  of  civil  government, 
they  turned  to  ecclesiastical  matters  and  chose  "  Seven  Pil- 
lars "  to  be  the  governors  of  the  Church,  both  the  title  and-, 
number  of  these  officers  being  suggested  by  Mr.  I>avenpor6  ' 
from  Proverbs  ix.  1.  "  Wisdom  bath  builded  her  bouse :  she 
hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars."  These  seven  pillars,  thus 
primarily  appointed  to  a  spiritual  oiEce,  seem  to  have  been 
vested  also  with  a  supreme  civil  function  ;  for  in  October  of 
the  »aine  year  they  "chose  a  chief  magistrate  or  Governor, 
and  four  deputies  to  aasist  in  public  affairs."  The  governor 
then  elected  was  Theophilus  Eaton,  who  was  reelected  for 
many  RUccessive  years.  This  first  election  was  regarded  as 
a  thing  of  great  solemnity  and  was  preceded  by  a  sermon  by 
Mr.  Davenport,  "opening  two  scriptures,  Deut.  i.  13,  and 
Ex.  xviii.  21  " ;  the  advice  of  Jethro  to  Moses,  *'  Provide  oat 
of  all  the  people  able  men,  anch  as  fear  God.  men  of  truth 
.  .  .  to  I)e  rulers ; "  and  Moses'  command,  "  Take  you  wise 
men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and 
I  will  make  them  rulers  over  you." 

Presently,  the  "General  Court"  was  eatablished,  consist- 
ing  at  iirst  only  of  the  governor  and  four  deputies,  but  in- 
creased in  number  by  the  settlement  of  other  towns.    It 

>  iVeio  naetn  tUttorieal  Paptrt,  I,  17. 
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was  formally  resolved,  "  that  the  Duty  of  tho  general  court  RcUgimu 
waa:  l»t,  To  provido  for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  '""'"■'""' 
religion,  and  to  auppiesa  the  contrary ;  2d,  To  declare,  pub- 
lish, and  establish  .  .  .  the  laws  for  holiness  and  righteous- 
ness which  God  hath  made  and  given  to  iia  in  the  Scriptures." 

So  closely  did  the  men  of  the  new  colony  adhere  to  the 
idea  of  a  government  directly  controlled,  as  was  that  of  an- 
cient Israel,  by  God  Himself.'  The  endeavor  was  to  revive 
the  old  Mosaic  forms;  and  Davenport,  whose  moulding  hand 
is  seen  tliroughout,  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  himself  ia  the 
place  of  the  great  Law-giver,  when  he  said  to  the  governor, 
^'The  cause  that  \a  too  hard  for  you,  bring  it  to  me  and  I 
will  heat  it."  Ceiiainly,  Davenport  looked  upon  the  work 
as  very  good,  writing  in  1639  to  Lady  Vere,'  "Tho  Loi-d 
our  God  hath  here  bestowed  upon  ns  the  greatest  outward 
privilege  under  the  sun,  to  have  and  enjoy  all  His  ordiuancca 
purely  dispensed  in  a  Church  gathered  and  constituted  ac- 
cording to  his  owne  minde."  The  author  of  the  Wonder- 
working Providence  of  Zion's  Saviour  "  was  no  less  deliglited, 
writing:  "This  government  of  New  Haven,  although  the 
younger  of  the  foure,  yet  was  she  as  beautiful!  as  any  of  this 
broods  of  travellers  and  most  minding  the  end  of  her  coming 
hither,  to  keep  close  to  the  rule  of  Christ  both  in  Doctrine 
and  Discipline;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  her  elder  Sister* 
would  folio  we  her  example." 

It  would  be  dilhcult  in  a  commonwealth  so  constituted  to 

draw   the   line  between  Church  and  State.     Evidently  the 

founders  considered  the  two  as  identical.     Those  of   their  Unliyat 

number  wlio   afterward   crossed  the   sound   and  settled  on  Church  bo 

State . 
Long  Island,  tho  eastern  part  of  which  for  years  was  under 

the  jurisdiction,  first  of  New  Haven  and  afterward  of  Con- 

oecticut,  illustrated  the  same  principle  in  the  organization  of 

1  JobiiRton,  JKitors  of  ConneeHctit,  p.  98. 

*  tfeu)  i^uren  Jlistoricat  Pap»ri,  II,  228. 
'  FofM,  ntMtorioal  Traeti. 

*  ComiMtlcut. 
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their  towns.  Thus  "the  early  history  of  Southold  discloses 
no  polity  or  discipline  of  the  Cbtirch  apart  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town." '  The  entire  organization  of  colony  and 
'towns  was  strictly  religious,  beyond  anything  in  history  since 
the  foundations  of  Israel.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  su- 
preme. The  seven  pillars  of  the  New  Haven  Church  not 
only  chose  the  colonial  governor,  hut  were  the  magistrates 
of  the  town.  The  same  religious  magistracy  was  constituted 
in  the  other  towns,  as  the  colony  expanded;  and  these 
magistrates  judged  all  causes  without  the  intervention  of  a 
jury.  A  jiiry  was  out  of  place  in  early  New  Haven,  because 
tliere  was  no  trace  of  such  an  institution  in  tho  Musnic  code. 
Tliat  code  was  the  foundalloa  of  all  law,  and  auy  crime  pun- 
ishable by  dt^ath  under  the  old  Hebrew  law  was  made  capital 
in  New  Haven.*  The  famous  "Blue  Laws"  of  Connoclicut 
and  New  Haven  were  a  fiction  of  Samuel  Peters  in  1681,  to 
satirize  the  severity  of  colonial  statutes ;  but  while  they  con- 
tained some  pretended  laws  of  a  ridiculous  chaniL'ter,  it 
caimot  be  said  that  the  spirit  of  them  was  much  harsher  than 
some  enactments  of  the  New  Ilaveu  legislature. 

The  general  court  at  its  first  session  in  November,  1639,  ^ 
true  to  its  religious  mission,  and  regarding  the  matter  as  of 
the  first  religious  moment,  took  order  for  building  a  meeting- 
house, which  was  to  be  fifty  feet  square  and  to  coat  .£500. 
All  inhiibitanta  were  to  \x  called  on  for  voluntary  pledges  to 
support  the  Church.  If  any  person  refused,  he  should  be 
assessed  by  the  magistrates;  and  if  paymeut  were  delayed, 
collection  was  to  be  made  "as  for  debt."  No  other  Churchea 
could  be  organized,  except  on  approval  of  the  magistrates 
and  elders.  No  person,  not  a  Church-member,  could  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  freeman  of  the  colony.    Absentees  fi-om  Cburcli 


I 


'  iV«o  Baven  nutorical  Papart,  XI,  22. 

'  There  were  nlnelepti  capital  odeiiccs.  Tills  neenis  Diany,  but  In  England 
•olaieu  IHIO  tliero  were  two  liuiulred  and  tnaiitj-lhrcot  Juhnutuii,  iA'storj 
of  Connteticut,  p.  108. 

■  Xne  Bawn  Cvhntal  Beevrdi,  tiino  1039. 
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Bervice  were  to  be  fined  five  shillings.  "If  any  Christian 
(so-called)  bchiivc  hiinsulf  contomptuoualy  toward  the  Word 
or  the  Minister,"  he  was  to  be  punished  in  the  discretion  of 
the  inagiHtrates,  according  to  the  gravity  of  this  offence.  The 
punishment  of  heresy  was  also  left  to  this  magisterial  discre- 
tion, and  might  be  by  fine,  banishment,  or  "  otherwise."  In 
order  to  protect  the  colony  from  improper  additions,  no 
stranger  could  be  permitted  to  remain  without  special  license 
from  the  magistrate,  a  rule  similar  to  the  domicile  act  of 
Massachusetts.' 

In  1643  New  Haven  entered  into  the  New  England  Con-  uowEng. 
federacy  with  Massauliusett^,  Plymouth,  and  Connecticut,  of  '"^''^"" 
which  sufficient  has  been  noted  in  the  sketches  of  the  other 
colonics.      But   already   another   "combination"   had   been 
formed  of  much  greater  importance  to  New  Haven.     This 
was  the  merging  into  one  "jurisdictiou"  with  New  Haven,  ••  jnriwilo* 
Stamford,  Guilford,  and   Ycnnicook.      The    peculiarity  of  '*'"'■" 
this  combination  will  bo  notod  as  something  unique  in  colo- 

'  TheiM  taws  are  touiid  grouped  togetber  tu  the  Becord  uiider  title  ot 
Colonial  La\ei, 

A  tew  nolcs  of  leKUIatlTQ  and  Judicial  notion  will  lllusuata  both  tbe  niU- 
giouH  churacter  mid  tb«  purtlculurtty  of  tin?  gOTerument  (Tliese  items  ue 
In  tbe  Urciird  under  ycittm  noted.)  In  1040  George  Spencer,  being  "  profatts 
and  dutorderly  In  hUt  whole  cotiverwUon,  and  an  abottorot  otbers  lo  bId," 
WAR  Tirbipped  aud  bauiabed.  Two  yean  afterward  bo  returned  and  wm 
bangi'd  lor  grosH  ImmnrRlily,  In  lHiO  ■'ThMUflB  Cbaniben  being  ncouite<l  of 
BCofBng  at  rpli);i«n,  it  "ol  being  sufflciently  proved,  be  waa  diamisied  only 
with  nn  nilmnnitlnn  and  cniitiottf "  In  tbc  tame  year.  "  Hen.  Akorlje  was 
rebuked  for  building  a  celbkr  and  selling  it  wltboiil  leave."  lu  1043  is  the 
rpcnrd  that  "Ooodman  Runt  ami  hi»  wife,  for  keeping  the  counBclof  William 
Harding  (a  very  bwil  {lerHou  wbo  was  wbipped],  baking  blm  a  pMty  and 
plum  cakm,  and  ke'<plng  company  with  tilm  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  and  abu  huSot- 
lug  Harding  to  kiiM  ber,  .  .  .were  ordered  to  be  icnt  onl  ol  Una  town  wltbln 
one  month."  A  pleaaantEr  entry  is  tbut  of  IMO ;  •■  Ordemi,  Ibat  our  paalor 
ahall  have  bis  farm  where  he  desires  tt,  with  all  the  convenienoes  of  upland 
and  mvadow  and  creekj),  nbicb  the  place  where  he  pitches  shall  afford, 
though  above  h la  proportion,  according  lo  bis  diwire."  Tills  showed  their 
legud  for  the  paraon  :  and  In  1(143  they  eiblblted  Iheir  care  for  the  moeting- 
bonae,  In  ordering  that,  -'  Slater  Preston  abatl  sweep  and  dress  Uid  meeting. 
bottK  every  week,  and  bare  one  shilling  a  week  for  her  pains." 
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nial  action.  In  the  other  colonies,  other  settlements  springing 
up  within  the  territory  of  the  original  plantation  became  nbJ 
cmoe,  without  special  acUon,  integral  members  of  the  colony 
or  oommonwealth.  With  New  Haven  the  case  was  different. 
Eaton  and  Daven^iort  located  their  comjiany  on  land  outride 
of  the  other  colonies  and  without  a  patent  of  their  own, 
though  their  settlement  infringed  on  the  patent  of  Lords 
Brooke  and  Say  and  Sele,  They  claimed  no  territory 
beyond  the  lands  immediately  occupied  by  themselves.  So 
when  the  towns  of  Guilford  and  Stamford  were  settled,  each 
began  an  an  independent  gettlemcnt,  under  no  other  jurisdic- 
tion thiin  that  of  the  king.  It  Tery  soon  became  apparent  i 
that  such  independence  was  not  desirable,  and  that  the  towns  | 
should  combine  together  under  one  colonial  government. 
This  took  place  accordingly,  under  the  name  of  the  firut  set- 
tled town,  New  Haven. 

The  advantage's  of  this  union  were  so  obvious  that  in  1643 
Milford  desired  admittance  to  the  union,  but  on  the  applica-^ 
tion  coming  before  the  general  court  of  the  enlarged  "  jurta- 
dictiou"  it  was  objected  that  Milford  had  six  freemen,  who 
were  not  Church-members.'  This  objection  Milford  met  with 
the  proposal  of  a  compromise  to  the  effect :  Ist,  that  nono  of 
the  six  should  be  chosen  for  any  office  of  the  "  combination," 
nor  vote  in  the  election  of  magistraten  of  the  combination ; 
2d,  that  hereafter  none  but  Church-members  should  be 
admitted  freemen  of  Milfonl ;  but  Bd,  the  six  were  to  have 
liberty  to  act  in  to^vn  business  wherein  the  cnmbinalion  was 
not  interested,  and  to  vote  for  deputies  to  the  genei-al  court, 
who  should  always  be  members  of  the  Church.  On  this  prop* 
aiition  Milford  was  admitted  by  n  vote  of  the  genenil  court, 
"not  foreseeing  any  danger  in  yielding  to  Milford  with  the 
aforesaid  cautions." 

Hut  the  settlement  of  so  important  a  matter  was  not  to  \m 

left  to  the  terms  of  u  compromise,  and  at  the  Hrst  meeliiig 

of  the  general  court  after  the  admission  of  Milford,  tho 

■Felt,  SwlttiMllcil  BlHory  of  Nne  England,  I,  517,  C21. 
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*■  FundameDtal  Agreement"  was  formally  aad  solemnly  re-  H 

adopted  as  blading  upon  all.    In  the  next  year,  the  code  H 

already  enacted  in  New  Haven  was  made  that  of  tlie  entire  H 

jurisdiction,  the  general  court  enacting:  "That  the  judicial  H 

laws  of  God,  as  they  were  delivered  by  MoHes,  and  ha  they  H 

are  a  fence  to  the  moral  law,  being  neither  typical  nor  cere-  H 

monial,  nor  had  any  reference  to  Canaan,  shall  be  accounted  H 

of  moral  equity  and  generally  bind  all  offenders,  and  be  a  rule  H 

to  all  the  courts  in  this  jurisdiction  in  their  proceedings  ■ 

against  offenders,  till  they  be  branched  out  into  particulars  H 

hereafter."  H 

The  only  occasion  for  the  exhibition  of  a  persecuting  spirit  H 
was  furnished  by  the  Quakers.     There  is  no  reason  to  sup-  Qnakcn. 
pose  that  the  pure   theocracy  of  New  Haven  would  have 
shown  much    tolerance    for  dissent    from  the    established 

Church,  or  have  suffered  a  Roman  Catholic  to  remain  in  the  M 

colony.    But  with  such  tlio  Reeorda  do  not  show  the  govern-  H 

ment  to  have  been  tried.     But  the  Quaker  alarm  woke  New  H 

Haven  to  a  frenzy  only  second  to  that  of  Massachusetts.     In  H 

1656  the  rumor  of  the  sect's  approach  brought  out  the  law  H 

that  "Quakera   shall  not   be   suffered   in  this  jurisdiction."  H 

Then  the  court  was  silent  on  the  subject  for  two  years.  H 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  sect  had  ventured  into  tlie  colony, 
and  the  general  court  in  1668  delivered  itself  of  a  batch  of 

laws,  not  a  whit  less  severe  than  thotie  of  the  Bay,  except  ■ 

in  the  item  of  capital  punishment.     Death  was  not  among  fl 

tho  penalties,  but  the  enactments  were  suQiciently  indicative  H 

of  a  frantic  and  intolerant  state  of  mind.     The  law  declared  H 

that  "whoso  shall  bring  Quakers,  or  other  blasphemous  here-  fl 

ticks,  into  this  jurisdiction  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  £.bQ"     If  H 

any  Quaker  should  come  on  business,  he  might  be  allowed  to  ■ 

despatch  it,  attended  by  a  guard,  and  was  to  be  put  out  of  the  H 

jurisdiction  when  the  business  was  concluded.     It  he  refused  ™ 
the  guard,  or  attempted  communication  with  Die  people,  he 
was  to  I)e  imprisoned,  severely  whipped,  and  kept  at  work 
for  a  term  disoretionary  with  the  magistrate.     If  a  Quaker, 
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^^M  having  OQCC  Kuffercd  under  this  Uw,  eboold  come  ftg*i&.  he 

^^M  was  to  be  bmnded  with  tlie  letter "H"  on  the  hand  and 

^^B  jailed.     For  a  third  offeiici;  tlie  other  hand  iboald  be  btaiMl«d, 

^^1  and  the  fourth  olleuce  was  to  bo  puaUbed  b^  boring  the 

^^H  tongue  with  a  hot  iron.    Qnaken  "arUmg  fiom  among  our- 

W  Mlvea "  were  to  be  treated  as  foreign  Quakers.     Any  person 

^^_  bringing  Quaker  books  was  fined  X5.    Entertainment  or  con- 

^^B  ccalment  of  a  Quaker  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  twenty 

^^H  shillings    for   every    hour's    entertainment   or  conoeatm«nt. 

^^^  Any  person  defending  the  opinions  of  the  Quakers  should  be 

P  fined  for  the  first  offence,  ^2;  for  the  second  offence,  X4; 

and  for  the  tliird  offence,  he  should  be  imprisoned  until  it 

was  conveiiiont  to  send  him  out  of  the  colony.     "Lastly," 

whoso  reviled  inftgtstrates  or  ministers,  "as  it  is  usual  with 

Quakers,"  should  be  whipped  or  pay  the  sum  of  £S. 

Under  this  comprcliermivc  law  n  number  of  Quakers,  somo 
forcignere  and  others,  who  liad  *'  turned  Quakers,"  were  pros- 
ecuted, whipped,  imprisoned,  and  bauiahtd.  But  they  were 
not  many.  Nor  did  mauy  of  the  sect  come  into  the  colony ; 
we  may  suppose,  because  of  the  greater  attractions  of  New 
York  and  Itoston,  in  the  way  of  persecution. 

Soon  aft«r  this  experience  with  the  Quakera,  began  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  individual  colonial 
existence,  when  New  Haven  was  absorbed  hy  Connecticut. 
As  in  Massachusetts,  so  in  New  Haven,  there  had  grown  a 
SnSnge.  Urge  party  dissatisfied  with  the  restricUon  of  the  franchise. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  men  were  not  mombei^  of  tJie 
Church,  and  consequently  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  though 
nsoonunt.  tAxod  for  purposes  of  both  Church  and  State.  They  could 
not  fail  to  contrast  this  exclusion  from  citizenship  with  the 
larger  liberty  of  the  neighboring  colony,  where  personal 
ohnriictor  and  taxable  capacity  wore  the  conditions  for  the 
suffrage.  The  stricter  clL-ment  in  New  Haven  considered  the 
government  of  Connecticut  a  "  ChrisUess  rule,"  but  were  out- 
mimWrod  by  the  party  for  union,  which  was  composed  not 
only  of  the  oon-mombeia  of  the  Church,  but  also  of  many 
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among  those  who  were  Church-members  of  a  more  liberal 
mind. 

To  Connecticut  the  annexing  of  the  little  colony  of  New  uniDnniiii 
Haven  was  a  very  desirable  thing,  as  giving  n  natural  boun-  Coonoct'oUji 
dary  and  adding  to  the  colony's  population  and  reetoiurcci. 
Thus,  when  Governor  Winthrop  applied  to  tiie  king  for  a 
charter,  the  southern  limit  HOiiglit  wns  tlio  lino  of  the  sound 
from  New  Ameterdiim  to  Rhode  Island.  We  do  not  find  that 
any  formal  lesistance  by  New  Haven  to  the  project  wax  made 
in  London.  "Many  of  the  people  were  very  willing  for  the 
junction.  Mr.  Davenport  preached  to  them  from  Judges 
xxi.  3  (O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  why  is  this  come  to  pass  in 
Israel,  that  there  should  be  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in  Is- 
rael ?) :  and  that  religion  might  better  adopt  the  controverBie, 
they  fasted  the  people  on  the  known  presbyterian  plan,"' 
But  this  opposition  did  not  reach  to  strenuous  protest  to  the 
king. 

Nor  Is  it  probable  that,  had  such  been  made,  it  could  have 
had  any  influence  on  the  result.  For  the  king  had  a  grudge 
against  New  Haven,  the  one  of  the  colonies  which  had  given 
a  secnre  refuge  to  the  regicides,  Goffe  and  Whalley.  Hardly  Rogicidai. 
were  the  festivities  of  the  Restoration  over,  when  Charles  set 
hiniMcIf  to  revenge  his  father's  death.  The  body  of  Cromwell 
was  exhumed  from  Westminster  Abbey,'  and  those  of  the  dead 
judges  Hi-adshaw  and  Treton  from  their  places  of  burial,  that 
their  heads  might  be  set  on  Westminster  Hall.  The  living 
judges  fled,  and  of  them  the  two  named  came  to  America,  find- 
ing in  New  Haven  shelter  and  concealment  from  all  the  search 
parties  sent  out  by  the  king.  This  was  remembered  against 
the  colony.  Indeed,  at  the  very  moment  of  Winthrop's  ap- 
plication New  Haven  was  shielding  the  fugitives,  and  it  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  the  king's  satisfaction  in  extinguishing 
the  independence  of  the  colony.^ 

>  ConturHeut  Hiuortral  8oti«ty,  HI,  SSd ;  Roger  Wolcott,  Hetnariai  of 
ConMclfetrt. 

*  SUnley,  WutmiiMtr  Abbey,  I,  2S3.  *  Pallre}',  n,  13. 
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^^H  On  the  union  with  ConnecUcut  —  a  union  aooomplished, 

^^H         not  by  any  compromise  or  agreement  of  tho  colonics,  but  by 

^^H         the  king'a  order  —  all  the  peculiarities  of  Kcw  llnvcu  cewcd 

^^H         to  be.     Its  theocracy  fell,  tlie  laws  and  authority  of  Couuect- 

^^H  icut  took  the  place  of  iU  own,  and  religious  profession  no 

^^^1         longer  obtained  as  the  conditJon  of  citizenship.     Some  there 

^^^1  were  who  could  not  content  themselves  to  remain  under  so 

^^H  changed  circumstances.     Davenport  removed  to  Boston  and 

^^H         succeeded  Norton  in  the  First  Church.'    Rev.  A.  Pierson 

^^^         with  his  people,  who  had  come  from  Southold  and  settled  at 

W  Hranford,  took  themselves  to  New  Jersey  and  made  on  the 

Pn38tuc  a  new  settlement,  which  they  called  New  Ark.    Their 

intent  was  to  raiHO  again  the  theocratic  standard,  "to  restrict 

all  political  power  to  Church  membei's,"  and  so  once  move 

illustrate  what  they  conHideted  tlie  only  correct  principle  of 

a  pure  government.'     But  this  secession  was  but  small,  and 

the  most  of  tlie  New  Haven  people  easily  reconciled  them- 

Belves  t«  being  lost  in  the  Church  and  Commonwealth  of 

Counecticnt. 

"V.     Nete  Ilampshire 

The  first  settlers  of  New  Hampshire  were  exiles  for  con- 
science' sake.  As  with  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  the 
colony  owed  its  beginning  to  the  religioua  intolerance  of 
the  Bay  Puritans.  John  Wheelwright,  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts, i-epaired  with  a  number  of  friends  to  the  banks  of 
the  Piscataqua,  and  before  the  end  of  1638  the  exiles  were 
joined  by  a  sutTicient  number  to  make  necessary  the  institu- 
PooDdAtlon.  tion  of  the  forms  of  government.^  They  had  bestowed  them- 
selves in  tho  three  settlements  of  Exeter,  Hampton,  and 
Dover,  and  in  1639  associated  themselves  in  an  '* Agreemtnt" 
for  mutual  government  and  support.    The  preamble  to  this 

'  Folc  ir,  431. 

»  JVrut  Hnnen  Biitorlcal  Fapfrs.  I,  6. 

•  Bfiratow,  mtCoTji  of  .Vew  Uampihin.  40-63 ;  A'eio  Hampshire  BUtoriaU 
Society,  I.  321. 
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instruroent,  after  asserting  the  subjection  of  the  plantAtioiia 
to  the  king,  proceeded :  "  We,  bis  loyal  subjects  and  bititlircn 
of  the  Church  in  Exeter,  .  .  .  conftidenag  the  holy  will  of 
God  aud  our  own  necessity,  that  we  should  not  live  without 
wholesome  laws  and  civil  govenitnent  ...  do,  in  the  name 
of  Chriitt  aud  in  the  sight  of  God,  combine  ourselves  together 
to  erect  and  set  up  among  us  such  government  as  shall  be,  to 
our  best  discerning,  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God,  .  .  .  bind- 
ing ourselves  solemnly  by  the  grace  and  help  of  Christ,  and 
in  His  name  and  fear,  to  submit  ourselves  to  such  godly  and 
Christian  laws  as  are  established  in  the  realm  of  England  to 
our  best  knowledge,  and  to  all  other  such  lawes  which  shall, 
upon  good  grounds,  be  made  and  enacted  among  us  accord- 
ing to  God,  that  we  may  live  quietly  and  peaceably  together 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

The  religious  foundation  of  the  new  commonwealth  was 
thus  very  positively  declared,  though  the  "  Christian  Lawes  " 
in  the  agreement  did  not  copy  the  strict  exclusiveness  of 
Masaachusettfi.  With  a  brtadtli  of  view  not  surprising  in 
men  who  had  gone  tlirough  their  experience,  the  settlera  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  civic  privileges  should  not  depend  rmnoUiM. 
OD  the  profession  of  religious  faith,  and  that  every  respect* 
able  man  among  them  should  possess  the  fi'anchiso. 

The  breadth,  liowcver,  had  limitations.  It  is  not  correct 
to  aay  that  the  founders  intended  "  to  reject  in  toto  all  that 
regarded  the  hierarchy  and  Church  establishment."  '  Wliilo 
there  was  no  attempt  to  institute  any  hierarchical  scrutiny 
and  oppression,  and  no  declaration  of  a  thcocratical  design. 
yet  tlie  legislation  for  the  Church  and  the  system  of  tithes,  K»iiiElom 
assessed  and  collected  under  the  civil  law,  belong  to  tbe  idea  ^^i, 
of  a  religious  establishment. 

A  necessitous  concern  at  the  beginning  of  any  new  settle- 
ment, not  only  on  the  part  of  the  people  but  on  that  of  the 
oiyil  authorities,  was  a  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
Church:  and  in  old  grants  of  townships  it  was  the  usual 

>  tVne  Baatpthirt  Ifiaorical  Sodtty,  VI,  173 ;  Addrett  <if  Jadton  Smith. 
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custom  "  to  reserve  one  share,  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
giantco.  for  the  first  i^etlled  minister,  as  his  ovm  right;  be- 
Bide  a  parsonage  lot."'  To  the  end  of  the  colonial  period, 
and  beyond  it,  the  government  exercised  authority  in  regard 
to  the  Church,  both  a^  to  its  support  and  na  to  the  im-oads  of 
sects  differing  from  the  established  order.  There  was  never, 
with  two  exceptions,  —  though  one  of  these,  ns  tlie  aet  of  thu 
royal  governor,  can  hardly  be  cited  against  the  colony,  —  any 
attempt  at  persecution,  but  at  the  same  time  New  ffampsbire 
was  as  fully  tenacious  of  the  legal  forma  of  civil  authoiily  in 
religious  matteiTS  as  any  other  colony,  not  according  in  lorms 
of  law  full  liberty  to  alt  Christian  8oct«  until  1819.  What  b 
still  more  remarkable,  New  Hampshire  atone,  among  all  the 
states  of  the  American  Union,  retains  to  this  day  in  its  con- 
stitution the  old  distinctions  of  Protestant  and  Christian,  as 
against  Romanist,  Jew,  and  infidel,  out  of  which  in  former 
days  80  many  oppressions  arose. 

A  short  trial  of  the  infant  government  in  the  new  settle- 
ment disclosed  the  necessity  of  union  with  Massachusetts. 
As  yet  New  Hampshire  was  too  feeble  to  stand  alone,  and 
the  union  was  formed  by  mutual  agreement  in  I(i41.  The 
agreement  contained  "an  extraoiiUnary  conceHsion  "  by  Mas- 
sacliasetts,  that  the  franchise  in  New  Hampshire  should  not 
be  limited  to  Chui-cli  membership.  So  notable  a  departure 
from  the  Bay  policy  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  desire  to 
extend  colonial  boundaries.' 

From  the  time  of  the  union  until  1679  deputies  from  the 
New  Hampshire  towns  were  annually  elected  to  the  general 
court  of  Massachusetts,  and,  with  the  one  exception  noted, 
the  laws  of  the  latter  colony  obtained  in  both.  By  reason  of 
this  union  the  annals  of  New  Hampshire  were  stained  with 
the  single  record  of  persecution  which  can  be  charged  against 

1  Belknftp,  HMory  of  New  ffampthtre,  HI,  324. 

•  One  iiQineditile  pesnll  of  UiU  union  wm  tlic  rnmoval  o(  TTheclwripht, 
who,  not  considering  himself  gnfe  in  ilie  Jurlndlctlori  o(  M&mocIiusbIIs,  with- 
diow  to  Hoina  uid  began  tho  nttlemeui  ol  W«Ua. 
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the  colony.  This  wus  the  shameful  treatment  of  three 
Quaker  women  in  1659.^  Uuder  the  furioun  law  of  Mafisa- 
chusetta  the  women,  Anna  Colman,  Mary  Tompkins,  and 
Alice  Ambrose,  were  condemned  to  be  "  whipped  from  town 
to  town  out  of  the  province."  The  process  was  begun  at 
Dover,  whence  the  victims  were  driven  under  the  lash, 
"through  dirt  and  snow  half-a-leg  deep,"  to  Hampton  and 
thence  to  Salisbuiy.  There  Walter  Barefoot,  a  magistrate, 
moved  by  shame  and  pity,  persuaded  the  consUble  to  com- 
mit tlie  prisoiiere  to  him,  when  he  at  once  released  them. 
As  for  the  women,  they  returned  to  Dover  and  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  again  molested.' 

Meanwhile  the  colony  increased.  Other  towns  were  set- 
tled, chief  among  which  was  Portsmouth.  Here  the  Brat 
minister  was  Joshua  Moody,  destined  to  persecution  and 
celebrity.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  town,  "  to  encourage  him, 
those  who  slept,  or  took  tobacco  on  the  Lord's  day  during 
service,  were  doomed  to  the  cage."  * 

In  1679  the  union  with  Miussachusetts  was  dissolved  by 
royal  order,  partly  because  of  the  growth  of  New  Hampshire, 
but  more  because  of  the  king's  desire  to  cripple  and  annoy 
the  Bay  colony.  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  distinct  prov- 
ince under  the  royal  charter  or  "Commission."  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  separate  government  was  under  the  same 
coramissioners,  whose  errand  brought  so  much  disturbance 
tn  other  New  England  colonies.  In  New  Hampshire  their 
offices  were  welcomed  by  the  people,  who  had  desired  inde- 
pendence on  the  Bay.  For  the  new  province  the  inatruc- 
tion.s  to  the  commissioners  in  regard  to  religious  matters  were 
identical  with  those  given  for  the  other  colonies,  viz.:  "We 

*  BaMlow,  History  of  Nea  Bampshirt,  p.  73 ;  MoClliiloch,  HSXory  (/ 
.V«w  Hampshirr,  p.  60  ;  XfW  fJampMrf  ProvinfUl  Papers.  I.  22ft-213. 

*  Bftrffotit  WBji  nlli-rwnnl  nt  the  council  of  Onvcmor  Crnaliclil,  coitsetit- 
fng  to  hl<  unlftffful  and  opprMalve  mefuniNa,  uid,  nooonliDg  to  ooe  of  the 
hliitoriMM,  IbU  rolpasii  of  the  QuiJun  wu  the  only  irDnby  public  action 
nicorded  to  hla  cr«<llT. ! 

*  McClintook,  intlort  o/Jftw  Ilampthire,  p.  71. 
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do  hereby  require  and  command  that  liberty  of  ooosolenco 
sball  be  allowed  unto  all  protestantA ;  and  that  such 
especially,  as  shall  be  conformable  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  shall  be  particularly  countenanced  aod 
encouraged." ' 

The  first  provincial  asflemlily,  in  1680,  settled  tJie  right  o( 
the  franchise  by  a  law  that  "all  Englishmen,  being  Protes- 
tants, H6ttk-d  Inhabitants  and  freeho1de)3,  of  the  age  of  twenty 
four  years,  not  viceous  in  life,  but  honest,  and  such  an  havo 
X20  Ratable  estate,"  should  be  admitted  freemen  of  the 
commonwealth.  Thus  was  reenacted  the  severance  of  civil 
and  religious  privileges.  The  only  religious  qualification 
for  a  freeman  was  Protestantism — an  exceedingly  illiberal 
restriction  in  our  day,  but  in  1680  meaning  cousJdurable 
breadth.  It  is  well  to  note  also  that  the  restrictive  word 
"  Prot«aUnt"  wrought  no  individual  wrong,  and  acted  simply 
Bomuiiau.  aa  a  deterrent  of  any  Romanist  immigration.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  no  member  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome  furnished 
occa.sion  to  question  the  disposition  of  New  Hampshire. 
But  it  is  no  injustice  to  suppose  that  in  1680  men  of  tliat 
faith  might  have  been  desired  to  leave  the  province.  Its 
citizens  shared  with  their  brethren  elsewhere  a  horror  of 
Romanism,  and  the  proclamation  for  a  faab-day  in  1681 
called  upon  the  people  to  implore  "  the  divine  favor,"  as 
for  divere  blessings,  so  "  agninst  the  Popish  party  through- 
out the  world."  ' 

The  mind  of  the  new  government  OD  tbe  question  of 
Church  support  found  early  illustration.  It  appears  that 
some  of  the  people  were  disposed  to  resent  the  interference 
of  the  magistrate  with  religious  affairs,  and  in  1681  the  con- 
stable at  Dover  reported  to  the  council  that  many  had  refused 
to  pay  rates  for  the  minister,  on  tho  ground  that  the  king's 
commission  guaranteed  liberty  of  conscience,  and  desired 
directions  as  to  his  duty  in  the  case.    The  answer  to  this 

'  Xeio  nnmjithirt  Protilneial  Papen,  I,  373-308. 
»  Provincial  Papers,  I,  429. 
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inquiry  was  giyea  by  a  law  of  the  next  year,  to  the  effect 
that  the  town  officers  should  assess  the  minister's  support  on 
all  the  taxpayers  of  the  town,  and  should  collect  all  arrear- 
ages by  legal  process.  Refusal  to  pay  was  mndo  punishable 
by  imprisounient,  until  tlie  rates  were  paid  or  good  security 
were  giveu.' 

By  a  law  of  1680,  "contempt  of  God's  word  or  of  the 
ministers"  was  made  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisounient; 
and  in  1681  Robert  Briney,  a  servant  or  apprentice,  for  ab- 
sence from  Church  services,  was  sentenced  to  nine  stripes, 
with  suspension  of  sentence  on  future  good  behavior.^ 

In  1682  Governor  Cranfield  arrived  witli  royal  instruc- 
tions, which  repeated  the  language  of  the  charter  in  regard 
to  religious  matters,  the  scope  of  which  he  endeavored  to 
extend  far  beyond  its  legitimate  construction.  Craufluld  is 
described  as  a  most  uuwortliy  character  —  "  arbitrary,  needy, 
and  rnpncious.  He  mnde  no  secret  of  his  object  ...  of 
bettering  liis  condition."  A  letter  of  William  Vaughan  — 
than  whom  there  was  no  better  man  in  the  colony,  and  who 
himself  fell  under  the  displeasure  of  Cranfield  for  resisting 
his  oppressive  schemes  —  says  of  him,  "  He  came  for  money, 
and  money  he  will  get."  ^ 

Our  only  concern  with  the  governor  is  his  absurd  and  op- 
pressive attempt  to  force  the  Church  of  England  on  the  col- 
ony as  an  establishment.  This  was  purely  arbitrary,  and 
without  any  authorization  from  the  English  government, 
which  had  never  gone  beyond  the  command,  that,  while 
allowing  "liberty  of  conscience  to  all  Protestants,"  such  aa 
were  of  the  Church  of  England  should  be  "particularly 
countenanced  and  encouraged."  In  his  orders  the  governor 
appealed  to  "his  Majesty's  letters  sent  the  Mas-iachuBetta," 
as  though  these  contained  an  ordinance  for  establishment. 
He  must  have  presumed  on  the  supposed  ignorance  of  the 

>  Fronineial  Papfri.  I,  MO,  4S0.  447. 

'  2few  nampsMrr.  Bittorical  Soflety  PiibUattion.  VUJ,  16,  eft. 

*  Samow,  Xew  nampihtn,  p.  M ;  Provincial  Paptfi,  I,  620. 
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New  Hampshire  olei^g;;,  for  those  letters  to  the  Bay  contAined 
DO  prescriptions  beyond  those  alre^idy  uotvd.' 

With  the  exceptions  of  AndroB,  Fletcher,  and  Corubury 
in  New  York,  no  other  royal  governor  ventured  such  lengths 
in  the  iLssertion  of  ecclesiastical  power.  By  an  official  order 
CranReld  undertook  to  change  the  character  of  the  colomii) 
Churches  and  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Tliis  oi-der  was  issued  in  December  of  1683,  and  re- 
quired all  ministers  of  the  province,  after  the  Brst  of  January 
following,  to  admit  to  the  l*ord"s  Supper  all  personn  of  suit- 
able age  and  not  vicious,  to  admit  the  cliildreti  of  such 
persons  to  baptism,  and,  if  any  one  should  desire  the  sacra- 
ments according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
tisc  those  rit«3  for  the  administration.  If  any  minister  should 
refuse  to  obey  this  order,  )ie  was  to  bo  deprived  of  his  salary, 
and  hiA  people  were  to  be  freed  from  the  payment  of  tithes. 

The  ministers  paid  no  attention  to  this  order,  whereupon 
the  irate  governor  summoned  "all  the  ministers  in  New 
Hampshire  to  attend,  the  Monday  following,  to  give  their  rea- 
sons why  they  did  not  administer  the  sacrament  according  to 
his  Majesty's  letters  to  the  Massachusetts  and  the  statutes 
(English)  in  that  case."  The  result  of  this  proposed  hearing, 
if  it  ever  took  place,  is  not  recorded,  but  the  governor  deter- 
mined to  bring  matters  to  a  head  in  the  most  itummiiry  fash- 
ion and  selected  Moody  of  Portsmouth,  the  most  prominent 
of  the  clergy,  as  the  object  of  his  special  wrath. 

To  Moody  he  issued  a  special  command,  that  on  the  next 
Lord's  day  he  read  in  his  meeting-house  the  order  for  con- 
formity. To  thit  command  Moody  paid  no  more  attention 
than  to  the  original  order,  and  conducted  hia  service  as 
before.  Then,  under  date  of  January  15, 168),  it  is  recorded 
that  "  James  Sherlock  gives  Moody  notice  in  writing,  that 
Cranfield,  Barefoot,  Chamberlain,  and  Hincks  would  roceive 

'  yew  BamptMrt  JHUorleal  SoeUlv,  VTtl.  181-237 ;  McClintocIc,  Yew 
Bampahire,  p.  104;  Barslow,  Nete  Hampihin,  pp.  00,  100;  fVovfncW 
Paperi,  I.  482-520. 
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the  sacnUDcnt  from  bis  bancU,  according  to  tbc  liturgy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  next  Sunday." 

This  precise  demand  was  met  by  Moody  with  a  distinct 
refusal  to  obey,  whereupon  an  immediate  order  was  issued 
for  his  arrest,  "for  admiui^teiiiig  thu  siicrameiit  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  England,  and  I'efusing  to  adminiiiter  according 
10  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England."  The  case  was  tiled 
before  Barefoot,  as  justice,  and  Moody  pleaded  in  his  own 
defence,  showing  that  the  lawa  of  England  forbade  the  use 
of  the  rites  of  the  Churoh  of  England  to  those  not  ordaiued 
in  that  Cburcb,  and  that  he  could  not  use  the  Gnglisb  liturgy 
without  violating  the  law,  and  "  besides,  these  statutes  were 
not  made  for  these  places,  the  known  end  of  iheir  removal 
hither  being  that  they  might  enjoy  liberty  in  these  foreign 
plantations,  and  our  commission  granting  liberty  of  con- 
science." 

The  plea  was  just,  but  Uie  court,  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernor, set  it  aside  and  committed  Moody  to  prison,  where  he 
was  detained  for  three  months.  One  account  states  that  he 
was  not  i-eleased  until  he  promised  to  leave  the  province. 
If  this  is  correct,  then  it  was  during  the  t«rm  of  impri«on- 
ment  that  occasion  was  given  for  the  following  curioua 
record:  "Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  being  to  tahe  a  journey  out  of 
the  Province,  was  forced  to  give  a  reoogniz-ance  of  £200  to 
return  in  three  weeks,  if  alive  and  well."'  Not  long  after 
this  experience  Moody  left  Portsmouth  and  settled  in  Boston, 
where  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  opposing  the  witch- 
craft persecution,  comforting  the  aftlicted,  and  helping  some 
to  escape,  to  the  great  wrath  of  Cotton  Mather.' 

So  ended  the  gieat  persecution  in  New  Hampshire,  though 
it  would  appear  that  other  ministers  were  subjected  to  an- 
noyances, for  they  joined  in  complaint  against  Cranfield, 
that  "  the  Minist«ra,  contrary  to  his  Majetty'i  commtition, 
which  grants  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  ProUsiwnit,  have 

>  JVmp  Uampihlte  Biatorifal  SotiHy,  Yitt,  83T. 
*  Bftntow,  (1.  100. 
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I  Uieir  dues  withheld  from  them,  even  those  due  before  Mr. 

I  Cm&field  came,  and  are  threatened  with  6  mo!  tmpriiov^ 

I  ment  for  not  aduiinisteiing  the  sacrament  according  to  tlia 

I  liturgy  of  the  Chh.  of  England."     This  and  other  complaints 

I  against  CronJield's  course  had  effect  in  England.     The  gov* 

I  ernor  was  recalled,  and  the  New  fiampshire  Churches  suffered 

I  from  no  more  attempts  to  convert  them  to  Episcopacy. 

I  Id  the  subsequent  years  various  enactments  confirmed  the 

i  Minb-  Church,  under  the  old  Congregational  order,  as  a  towit  estab- 
p^  lishment.*  The  laws  of  1692,  1702,  1714  ordained  that,  the 
I  freeholder*  in  each  ton-n  should  chooae  the  minister  for  the 

I  town  Church  aud  agree  with  hira  for  salary,  tiiat  the  select- 

'  men  should  assess  this  salary  upon  the  town,  and  the  con- 

Btable  shoiUd  collect  it:  "Provided,  that  this  act  do  not  at 
all  interfere  with  their  Majesties'  grace  and  favor  in  allow- 
ing their  Subjects  liberty  of  conscience :  nor  shall  any  person, 
under  pretence  of  being  of  a  different  persuasion,  be  excused 
from  paying  towards  the  support  of  the  settled  Minister  or 
Ministers  of  the  Towue,  hut  only  such  as  are  conscientiously 
80  and  constantly  attend  the  publick  worship  of  God  od 
the  Lord's  day  according  to  their  own  persuasion."  The 
toleration  in  this  act  was  more  complete  than  that  of  th6 
Five-Mile  Act  of  Massachusetts  and  the  similar  law  in  Con- 
nooticut.  By  these  statutes  the  constable  collected  rates  from 
all,  applying  those  from  dissenters  to  the  support  of  their 
own  ministers,  thus  making  all  the  Churches  a  concern  of 
the  state.  In  New  llampahire  the  law  made  no  provision 
for  the  payment  of  any  rates  by  dissenters,  nor  concerned 
itself  with  the  support  of  dissenting  ministers.  Those  who 
were  excused  from  the  town  rates,  were  at  liberty  to  arrange 
for  and  collect  the  salary  of  their  minister  as  pleased  them- 
selves. But  exemption  was  not  so  easily  obtained  in  New 
Hampshire.  A  dissenter  claiming  it  was  compelled  to  pro- 
duce proof  of  conscientious  dissent,  of  regular  attendance  oo 

I  PnvtnHal  Paper*.  lU,  180 ;  IV,  820.  301.  ^l^  ;  Johns  Sopktna  Studiet, 
X,  80. 
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pulilio  worship,  and  of  paymeDt  for  its  Gupport,  while  "  ftt 
every  point  his  evidence  was  coiitestod  by  the  State." 

Beyond  tliia  general  arrangement  of  eyetem  there  was  not 
much  legislation  on  Church  matters.  Occasionally  —  depart- 
ing from  the  town  system  —  the  legislature  organized  a  Church, 
or  divided  a  pariah.  In  1724  a  hill  attempted  amendmenl  oa 
to  the  method  of  choosing  ministers,  the  intent  of  which  was 
to  give  the  initiative  to  the  Church  itself.  The  Church  was 
first  to  choose,  and  their  choice  to  be  submitted  to  the  town. 
If  the  majority  of  freeholders  accepted  this  nominee,  be  waa 
to  be  minister.  In  case  of  disagreement,  the  matter  mast  be 
"Decided  by  the  next  three  or  five  adjacent  Churchefl."  The 
bill  was  deferred  to  the  next  session  and  never  became  a  law, 
so  that  its  only  value  here  is  as  an  indication  of  giowing senti- 
ment toward  the  autonomy  of  the  Church. 

In  1725  the  legislatui-e  granted  relief  in  certain  mattera 
to  the  people  of  Sandy  Beach,  appending  to  the  grant  the 
condition,  •*  that  they  are  obliged  to  Maintain  an  able  Ortho- 
dox Minister  of  the  Gospell  at  their  own  Charges." 

The  colonial  action  in  regard  to  ieitB  varied.'  Previously  T«*ti. 
to  1696  the  oath  required  was  simply  one  of  allegiance  and 
fidelity,  but  in  that  year  the  "  horrid  and  detestable  conspir- 
acy "  against  William  and  Mary  moved  the  legislature  to  pass 
a  law,  requiring  "  all  male  periimt  to  take  the  oath  appointed 
by  Act  of  Parliament"  This  act  was  the  toleration  act  of 
1689,  which  imposed,  in  addition  to  the  oath  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy,  a  "  Declaration "  against  the  pope  and  all 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church,  This  requirement 
was  simply  the  demand  of  transient  excitement,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  oath  continued  to  be  exacted,  even  from 
office-holders.  The  legislature  of  1727  formulated  an  oath 
for  office-holders,  which  was  very  precise  in  its  loyalty  to  the 
House  of  I^anover  and  its  abjuration  of  the  Stuarts,  but  made 
no  declaration  of  faith  or  against  popery.    Agaiu  in  1752,  ia 

'  provincial  Paperi,  ID,  SOI  j  V,  128 ;  A*cw  Uiimimhirt  nuurlail  Societi/, 
V,  93. 
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the  Umo  of  tho  If'rench  war,  when  there  was  a  new  spasm 
of  foar  of  popery  widespread  in  the  colonies,  the  Icgislnture 
itself  took  "the  Oiiths  and  Declanttioii  appointed  by  Act  of 
Parliaoient,"  but  did  not  impose  them  on  the  people  ut  large 
or  OD  other  ofBce-holdcre. 

One  other  item  remains,  not  of  legislation,  but  of  action 
iUufltratiog  the  prevalent  thought  that  government  should 
concern  itself  with  religious  matters.'  In  1725  Uie  Rct. 
Hugh  Adams,  having  composed  a  religious  treatise,  sent  the 
manuscript  to  the  governor,  with  the  reqiiesC  that  the  legis- 
lature take  order  for  its  publication.  That  body,  to  whom 
the  governor  sent  the  application,  finding  that  the  treatise 
was  "on  controversial  points  of  Divinity,"  voted,  that  "the 
Qospell  Ministers  of  this  Province  take  the  mauui^cript  into 
consideration  and  report,  that  the  Publication  thereof  may 
be  couiiteuanced  or  discouraged,  and  the  said  manuscript  be 
dispoited  of  as  may  be  most  for  the  Glory  of  God."  The 
report  of  the  ministers  i-eprescnted  that  the  work  was  full  of 
errors  of  doctrine  and  was  "  unwortliy  of  the  least  counte- 
nance"; whereupon  the  legislature  thanked  the  mint^ters, 
and  ordered  that  "  the  manuscript  be  lodged  in  the  Secre- 
tary's office,  and  no  one  shall  have  a  copy  1 "  Thus  the  law- 
makei-s  were  conservative  and  dreaded  the  introduction  of 
heresy.  One  can  regret  tho  nature  of  the  treatise  and  report, 
for  the  mere  desire  of  seeing  what  the  action  would  have 
been  on  a  favorable  verdict  from  the  examining  ministers. 
A  religious  treatise  published  by  a  legislature  would  have 
been  something  altogether  unique. 

Our  Now  Hampshire  chapter  is  thus  necessarily  short. 
Religious  matters  in  the  province  knew  little  change.  Tho 
people  were  mostly  of  one  faith,  while  the  spirit  of  intolerance 
was  never  a  popular  sentiment  among  them.  With  their 
Church  established  as  a  town  insUtuUon  ihcy  went  into  tho 
revolutionary  period ;  and  what  changes  were  subsequently 
made  will  be  noted  in  the  chapter  on  Final  Settlements. 

'  Provincial  Paptn,  XV,  172,  192,  412. 
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The  colonies  of  New  York,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  and 
Georgia  form  a  group  by  themselves,  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  their  history  is  marked  by  change  in  the  relation  of  tbe 
colonial  government  to  tlie  Church.  In  all  of  them  there 
occurred  during  tbe  colonial  period  a  distinct  modification  of 
the  ecclesiastical  attitude.  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
begun  under  Dutch  auspices  and  with  ecclesiai^tical  subjec- 
tion to  the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland,  were  by  the  Eng- 
lish conquest  brought  into  a  peculiar  ecclesiastical  struggle. 
Not  only  waa  their  ancestral  Church  dislodged  fi-oiu  its  posi- 
tion, but  a  prolonged,  tliough  unsuccessful,  vfTort  of  the 
English  government  to  force  upon  them  an  alien  establish- 
ment was  tbe  cause  of  much  trouble  and  bitterness.  Mary- 
land began  with  almost  complete  freedom,  under  a  Roman 
Catholic  palatine,  but  through  Puritau  uncliarilableness  and 
political  intrigue  was  forced  into  intolerance,  and  finally 
subjected  to  an  Anglican  establishment.  Georgia  also  was 
planted  with  the  allowance  of  liberty,  but,  on  the  annulling 
of  its  charter  by  the  crown,  this  liberty  gave  place  to  the 
i-oyal  establishment  of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  The  history 
of  colonial  Geoi^ia  is.  however,  so  short,  and  its  beginnings 
were  so  near  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  with  the  crucial 
questions  of  liberty  already  decided,  that  its  religious  story 
is  without  much  importance  in  the  development  of  our  pres- 
QDt  theme. 

I.  NetB  York 

The  story  of  New  York,  in  relation  to  the  Church  and  to 
religiouft  liberty,  has  some  peculiar  features  without  likeness 
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in  other  colonies,  except  New  Jersey.  Throughout  the 
colonial  period  there  either  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  an 
eBtaUisbed  Church,  but  the  Church  oE  early  institutiou  was 
other  than  the  one  which  the  English  conquest  of  New 
Amaterdam  attempted  to  introduce,  lu  regard  to  the  later 
establiihment  tbere  is  also  tlie  curious  fact  that,  white  the 
English  authorities  always  acted  on  the  supposition  that 
the  Church  eatablisbed  in  New  York  by  the  act  of  1693  was 
the  Church  of  England,  it  yet  was  not  such  and  legally  had 
no  organic  relation  to  the  Anglican  estHblisli  merit. 

Another  notable  thing  is,  that  the  bounds  of  this  latter 
establishment  were  restricted  to  four  countica  by  the  terms 
of  the  act,  all  the  rest  of  the  colony  being  free  from  tho 
imposition  of  a  State-Church. 

Yet  one  more  general  feature  is  in  the  vacillating  conduct 
of  the  colonial  authoritiea  in  regard  to  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical affairs ;  for  the  most  part  easy  and  tolerant  of  dissent, 
and  occasionally  breaking  out  in  stern  language  of  repression' 
m  harsh  measures  of  persecution.     There  was  no  set  pur- 
pOBBias  in  Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  to  force  one  form  of 
votship  on  the  people,  a  purpose  steadily  adhered  to  until 
relaxation  was  compelled  by  the  strong  growth  of  dissent 
Whether  the  utmost  possible  laxity,  or  a  bigoted  nan'owness,, 
should  prevail  in  the  governmental  policy  depended  entirely ' 
on  tho  changing  caprice,  or  principle,  of  governors. 

To  begin  with,  when  the  Dutch  West  India  company  set 
out,  under  the  broad  and  almost  imperial  powers  of  their 
charter  from  the  states  general  of  Holland,  to  found  their 
colony  on  the  Hudson,  unlike  other  colonial  founders,  they 
made  no  professions  of  religious  motives.  Undoubtedly, 
the  religious  troubles  in  Europe  had  large  influence  in  peo- 
Bfttl«m«iii.  pling  tlie  colony.  Germany  .sent  Lutherans  out  of  the  tur- 
moils of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  :  France  sent  many  of  her 
Huguenot  refugees ;  out  of  Scotland  and  intolerant  Massa- 
chusetts came  the  disciples  of  Presbytery ;  while  the  Dutch 
founders  brought  with  them  the  ordinances  of  discipline  of 
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the  Reformed  Church  of  Holland.  The  Utter  were  hnsteiied 
also  ia  their  schemes  of  colonization  by  the  sharp,  political 
antagonisms  in  the  Netherlands  growing  out  of  the  Aiminiau 
debate.  Thus  it  may  be  truly  said  that,  "the  seltleinent  of 
Manhattan  grew  directly  out  of  the  great  ooutiuental  strug- 
gles of  Protestantism," ' 

Yet  the  confessed  motive  of  the  undertaking  was  neither 
for  liberty  of  conscience  nor  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen.  So  far  as  the  states  general  were  con- 
cerned, the  motive  was  political,  to  give  to  Holland  place 
and  power  among  the  colonizing  nations  of  Europe  ;  while 
the  West  India  company  occupied  its  mind  witli  dreams  of 
commercial  gain. 

At  the  same  time,  the  thought  of,  and  provision  for,  reli- 
gion were  not  absent  from  the  company's  plans.  That  some 
provbion  should  be  made  by  government  for  religious  ser- 
vices in  the  settlement  waa  a  necessity  of  the  time.  It  waa 
taken  for  granted,  both  that  such  arrangement  should  be 
made,  and  that  the  religious  affairs  should  be  under  the  oon* 
trol  of  the  company. 

The  first  Dutch  minister,  Jonas  Michaelius,  was  sent  out 
l(jf  tlie  company  in  1028,  for  whose  support  the  company 
aftde  itself  responsible.  Ue  "built  a  Church"  and  formed 
M  Organization,  with  Peter  Minuit,  the  first  Dutch  governor, 
as  one  of  its  two  elders.  So  far  as  is  reported,  the  first 
formal  expression  of  the  company's  policy  in  regard  to  reli- 
gious matters  was  made  in  1638,'  in  the  "  Articles  for  Coloni- 
zation." These  articles  were  drawn  with  the  aim  of  attracting 
emigrants,  and  were  submitted  for  approval  to  the  states 
general.  The  two  sections  which  touch  upon  religion  are 
as  follows :  — 


Carel 


"  2.  Religion  shall  bo  taught  and  preached  there,  according 
to  the  Confessions  and  formularies  of  Union  here  pub- 

<  Bnncroft,  BittoTy  of  the  UnUrd  Slalst,  11,  277. 
«  Colonial  BiUoiy  0/  JTeie  Tark,  1, 110. 
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licly  accepted  .  .  .  without,  however,  it  being  in* 
ferred  that  any  person  shall  be  hereby  in  any  wise 
constrained  or  aggrieved  in  his  conscience. 

"8.  Each  house  holder  and  inhabitant  shall  bear  such  tax 
and  public  charge  as  shall  hereafter  be  conHidered 
proper  for  the  maintenance  of  clergymen,  comfort* 
ers  of  the  sick,  &c." 

The  intent  of  a  Church  establishment,  with  a  rate  assessed  by 
the  civil  lawon  every  inhabitantiis  thus  clearly  expressed  while 
there  is  marked  liberality  in  the  allowance  of  dissent. 

Because  of  this  latter  feature,  it  would  appear,  the  articles 
failed  of  approval  by  the  states  general ;  and,  two  years  after, 
the  direction  about  Uie  Church  was  modified  to  the  terms  of 
positive  and  exclusive  estublishment  of  the  national  Church 
of  Holland.  The  article  reads:  "No  other  Religion  shall 
bo  publidyadmittedin  New  Netherland except  the  Reformed, 
as  it  is  at  present  preached  and  practiced  by  public  authority 
in  the  Unitud  Netherlands:  and  for  this  purpose  the  Com- 
pany shall  provide  and  maintain  good  and  suitable  preachers, 
school-masters,  mid  comforters  of  the  sick."'  Under  this 
restricted  rule  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  colony  were 
ostensibly  administered  to  the  end  of  the  Dutch  possession, 
but  showed  no  indications  of  harshness  until  the  fiery  Stuyve- 
sant  came  to  the  governorahip.  The  company  assumed  the 
expense  of  Church-building  and  maintenance  of  the  ministry,* 
the  choice  and  commissioning  of  whom  it  claimed  as  itd  pre- 
rogative —  a  genuine  right  of  presentation. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  company's  out- 
lay for  these  purposes  was  large.  In  the  whole  period  of  the 
Dutch  rule  not  more  than  ten  minister  were  sent  over,  and 
there  appeared  early  tokens  of  desire  to  shift  the  burden 
of  maintenance  upon  the  colonists.    This  desire,  indeed,  was 

1  Colonial  JlMory  of  .V«e  Tork,  I,  110. 
■i6((I.,l,I»;  XIV,eO,U. 
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expreaaai  in  the  first  articles,  und  was  put  into  the  agreement 
of  1629 '  with  the  "  Patroons." 

This  agreement,  which  instituted  a  favored  cluss  of  men  Patroom. 
unlike  any  found  in  other  colonies,  conferred  upon  any,  who 
"within  four  years  would  plant  a  colony  of  Dfty  souls,"  a 
right  to  purcha.se  immense  tracts  of  land  and  to  exercise 
thereon  the  power  of  lords  of  the  manor.'  The  agreement 
rccit«d  that,  "■*  the  Patvoona  and  colonists  shall  in  particular 
and  in  the  speediest  manner  endeavor  to  find  out  v/ays  and 
means  wlieifby  they  may  support  a  minister  and  school-mas- 
ter, that  the  Bervice  o£  God  and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow 
cool  and  be  neglected  among  them ;  and  thrtt  they  do,  for  the 
first,  procure  a  comforter  for  the  sick  there." 

With  this  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  expense  of  the  eatablish- 
nent,  the  company  was  yet  unwilling  to  part  with  its  right  of 
presentation ;  and  on  that  subject  it  camo  promptly  into  col- 
lision with  its  first  patroon  upon  the  Hudson,  KiUaen  van 
Rensselaer.  This  powerful  and  rich  member  of  the  company 
had  by  purchase  from  the  Indians  and  by  patents  obtained  an 
enormous  estate,  extending  twenty-four  miles  on  both  sidea 
of  the  Hudson,  above  and  below  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  and 
forty-eight  miles  east  and  west.  To  such  a  manorial  lord  aa 
this  it  seemed  but  fitting  that  the  choice  of  a  minister  in  his 
domain  should  vest  in  himself.'  He  therefore  agreed  with 
and  appointed  John  Megapolensis  as  the  minister  at  Fort 
Orange.  To  this  appointment  the  company  objected  strenu- 
ously, claiming  that  the  directors  alone  could  make  or  a^ 
prove  such  appointments.  The  strife  between  the  two  parties 
was  continued  for  several  months,  and  was  Anally  composed 
by  a  compromise,  which  left  ft  doubtful  victory  to  the  com- 
pany, that  Van  Rensselaer  should  consent  to  "the  directora 
appro\'ing  the  appointment,  under  protest,  saving  his  rights 
as  Patroon." 

■  ColonUU  JIUlDTy  <4  New  York,  I,  40G  \  O'C&Uftghan,  .V«w  NttherXat^d, 
I,  110. 

*  BMoroft,  CTnfWrf  Sta^*,  H,  881.  »  O'CalUghan,  I,  8Sa 
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Sundry  other  iastancee  of  action  by  the  company  and  by  the 
civil  autJioritics  at  New  Amsterdam  may  further  illustrate  their 
intentional  administration  of  a  Church  establishment.  In  1688 
Domine  Bogardus,  evidently  regarding  himself  as  a  servant  of 
the  company,  requested  permission  to  visit  Holland,  which  re- 
quest the  governor  and  council  refused,  explaining,  '*  We 
have  deemed  it  necessary  to  retain  tlie  Minister  here,  so  that 
the  Church  of  God  may  increase  more  and  more,  day  by  day."  • 

A  similar  application  was  made  to  the  council  by  Mega- 
polensis  in  1649,  and  refused,  on  the  ground  that,  "  the  ex- 
treme need  of  the  Church  imperatively  demands  that  one 
minister  at  least  remain  in  this  province,  .  .  .  were  it  only 
for  administering  Baptism  to  the  children."'  The  Domine 
had  already  been  dismissed  from  Rensselaerwyck  and  had 
come  to  New  Amsterdam,  on  his  way  to  Holland.  The  coun- 
cil not  only  refused  pennission  to  sail,  but  formally  called  him 
to  the  Cburcb  of  New  Amsterdam,  recently  left  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Domine  Bogai-dua.  The  council  reported  their 
determination  to  retain  Megapoleusis,  "  blanda  vi  tl  quasi  no- 
Icni  vohnt.  Such  we  resolve  to  be  most  necessary  for  the 
honor  of  God,  the  service  of  his  Cliurch,  and  the  salvation  of 
the  people."  This  action  of  the  governor  (Stuyvesant)  and 
council  was  approved  by  the  directors  in  Holland,  who  wrote 
to  Stuyvesant,'  that  they  have  paid  to  the  Domine'a  wife 
600  florins  as  six  months'  salary ;  that  they  are  taking  steps 
to  have  published  at  their  expense  a  religious  treatise  by  Meg- 
apolensis;  and  that  they  have  engaged  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dri- 
Bius.  "a  very  pious  man  and  possessed  of  great  gifts,  able  to 
preach  in  English,  Dutch,  and  French,"  to  go  out  as  an  as- 
sistant. The  directors  fixed  the  salary  for  Drisius  at  100 
florins  per  month  and  250  fiorins  annually  for  subsistence. 

Another  record  —  or  set  of  records  —  exhibib^  the  governor 
and  council  attempting  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  discipline.* 
The  subject  of  it  was  the  same  Domine  Bogardns,  whose 

>  Colonial  nSttory  of  Xrte  For*,  XIV.  10.      *  Ibid..X}V.  118. 

•  Ibid.,  XrV,  119. 123,  184, 178.  •  Ibid.,  XIV.  69, 60,  72,  M. 
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spiritual  services  were  in  1638  too  valuable  to  lose.  SeTen 
yean;  after  that  date,  eiUier  the  Domlue  had  changed  his  con- 
duct or  the  council  had  altered  their  opinion  of  him,  for  in 
1645  Governor  Kieft  sent  to  him  from  the  council  a  formal 
admonition  in  writing,  "  which  he  would  not  ificeive  or  open, 
and  the  paper  was  returned  by  the  court  messenger."  There- 
upon Bogardus  was  Bummoned  to  answer  before  tlie  gov- 
ernor and  council  on  various  charges  of  improper  and  scandal- 
ous conduct  "unbecoming  a  Minister."  The  summons  also 
upbraids  him  for  "your  disposition  towards  tlie  Company,  by 
whom  you  are  paid."  'I'o  thU  summons  Bogardus  replied  in 
writing,  refusing  to  appear,  and  "  abusing  tliem  from  tho  chaic 
of  truth."  The  council  then  offered  to  leave  the  matter  to 
the  decision  of  Domines  Megapolensis  and  Doughty ;  but  tJiia 
also  Bogardus  refused,  demanding  that  the  case  be  deterred 
until  the  arrival  of  the  new  governor  (Stuyvesant),  then  daily 
expected. 

When  Stuyvoitant  arrived  he  decided  to  send  the  stubborn  finiyreMUiL 
minister  home  to  Holland,  together  with  Kieft,  whose  adminis- 
tration of  civil  affairs  bad  been  one  continued  disgrace.  Tha 
two  sailed  in  the  ill-fated  Princeta,  which  was  lost  at  soa. 
The  directors,  in  notifying  Stuyvesant  of  the  loss,  wrote  of 
BogaMus :  —  " '  When  the  shepherd  errs,  the  sheep  go  astray,* 
fitly  applies  to  his  case.  He  with  others,  has  been  relieved  from 
rendering  his  account." 

In  the  same  period  with  these  records  are  others  showing 
the  Ul>eral  disposition  of  the  authorities  at  New  Amsterdam.  TaUratio 
In  1G42  the  Rev.  F.  Doughty,  whose  expulsion  from  the 
Church  at  Taunton  has  been  narrated  in  the  chapter  on 
Plymouth,  came  with  Richard  Smith  and  others  to  Long 
Island,  and  the  company  received  from  the  council  permis- 
sion to  settle  with  their  minister.  It  was  ordained  that  "  They 
shall  enjny  the  free  exercise  of  religion."  ' 

Patents  were  issued  in  1642, 1644,  and  1645  to  different 
parties  of  "  Englishmen,"  at  New  Town,  Flushing,  and  the 


>  O'CaUaghan,  I,  267  ;  laiet  of  Htw  ^etAcrland,  p.  27. 
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"Great  Plaines  on  Long  Island,"  winch  ordained  "the  use 
and  exercise  of  the  reformed  KoUgion,  which  they  profess, 
■with  the  Ecclesiastical  DiscipHuo  thereunto  belonging.'*' 
The  patent  to  the  Flushing  settlors  speciiied  that  they  were 
**  to  have  and  Enjoy  the  Liberty  of  Conscience  according  to 
the  Custom  and  Manner  of  Holland,  without  molestation  or 
disturbance  from  any  Magistrate  or  Magistrates,  or  any  other 
Eoolesiaatical  Minister  that  may  pretend  Jurisdiccfin  over 
them."  In  these  regulations  a  full  toleration  of  orderly  dis- 
sent was  undoubtedly  intended.  So  much  the  *'  Custom  and 
Manner  of  Holland"  involved,  while  the  reference  to  the 
"  Rofornied  Religion  which  they  professe  "  clearly  canies  the 
broad  conetrnction  of  the  word  "  Reformed." 

Besides  these  admissions,  other  parties  were  welcomed  to 
tlie  Dutch  Colony.  Throgmoiion  and  a  number  of  friends, 
wlio  had  left  Massafhusetta  on  account  of  the  prosecution  of 
Roger  Williams,  settled  at  West  Chester  with  the  jiermission 
of  the  council.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Delwmh  Moody,  "who 
had  become  imbued  with  the  erroneous  doctrine  that  infant 
baptism  was  a  sinful  ordinance,"  were,  164o,  with  Ensign 
George  Baxter  and  Sergeant  James  Hubbard  permitted  by 
a  fonnal  vote  of  the  council  to  settle  at  Gravosond,  Long 
Island.^  The  celebrated  Ann  Hutchinson  also  found  a  free 
a»ylum  among  the  Dutch,  taking  up  her  abodu  with  hor 
younger  children  iti  the  upper  part  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Not  long  afterward  they  all  perished  in  the  massacre  by  the 
Indians.  That  the  directors  approved  of  such  admissions  is 
stated  in  their  letter  to  Stuyvesant,  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  Englishmen  settling  in  New  Netherland  "  in  reasonable 
numbera."  ' 

In  1646  Peter  Stuyvesant  began  bis  tempestuous  reign  at 


'  Lttiss  of  Nevi  Jfftheriand,  pp.  43,  49  ;  Colonial  Uiatory  of  Nne  Torif 
XIV,  «a. 

•  O'CillnRlmn,  I,  a&8 ;  Felt.  Etxlmitutieai  Hiiloty  nf  Ntw  Sngland,  J, 
466;  Law»  of  yea  !f(tlitrland.  p.  63. 
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New  Amsterdam.  Honost  and  fuittiful,  never  did  a  man 
strive  mora  earnestly  timu  ho  to  serve  his  masters  and  bring 
order  out  of  chaos.  With  a  devoted  patriotism,  never  did 
a  man  drink  a  bitterer  cup  Uian  he  when  he  surrendered  to 
the  British.  At  the  same  time,  the  one-legged  governor 
qualified  these  virtues  by  narrowness  of  mind,  obstinacy,  and 
a  fiery  temper.  The  beginning  of  hia  admi]ii.strfttion  was 
with  gentleness  and  with  many  indications  of  his  care  for  the 
Church,  several  incidents  of  which  are  noted  in  illustration  of 
the  acknowledged  dependence  of  religious  affairs  on  govern- 
mental  action. 

Id  1646  the  sheriff  and  others  in  the  new  settlement  at 
Flushing  applied  to  tlio  govwnior  and  council  to  "favor  them 
with  a  pious,  learned,  and  reformed  minister,  and  tlien  to 
order  that  each  inhabitant  shall  contribute  to  such  godly 
work  according  to  his  ability." '  To  tliis  tlio  council  promised 
Buch  action  "  as  shall  be  found  to  promote  peace,  union,  and 
tranquillity  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affaire."  The  mat- 
ter having  been  reported  to  tliu  company,  a  reply  assured 
that,  "We  shall  look  out  for  a  man  fit  to  attend  the  Church 
there."  This  search  does  not  ecom  to  have  been  immediately 
successful,  or  it  may  \»  that  a  vacancy  had  occurred,  for  in 
1664  the  directors  of  the  company  alluded  to  the  matter 
again,  saying :  "  We  have  been  pleased  to  see  the  zeal  of 
several  of  our  inhabitants  of  a  new  village  on  Long  Island 
for  the  Reformed  religion,  and,  that  it  may  not  cool,  we  have 
rOBolvod  to  contribute  600  fl.  yearly,  and  are  looking  about 
here  for  a  fit  and  pious  teacher  or  minister."  * 

In  the  letter  of  Stuyvesant,  telling  of  the  above  request, 
he  aUo  etugge-sted  to  the  directora  that  Domine  Megapolensis 
sliould  be  tramtferred  from  Port  Orange  to  the  Chnrch  in 
New  Am-iterdam,  to  which  they  answered  with  a  doubt 
whether  the  patroons  would  consent,  and  whether  the  Domine 
could  not  be  as  useful  at  Rensselaerwyok  as  elsewhere. 
Then,  in  striking  contrast  with  a  frequent  arbitrariness  in 

'  Colonial  BUtory  of  Jftw  York,  IIV,  83,  M.  »  i6«..  XIV.  SM. 
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auch  matters,  they  remarked:  "It  must  also  be  considered 
that  this  plan  cannot  be  well  carried  out  without  the  oooseai 
of  the  colonists." 

Interest  in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  colony  finds  cxpros- 
ston  in  tlie  states  general  in  Holland,  which  in  1()50  resolved 
thkt,  "New  Nethei'Innd  Ijeing  now  provided  with  only  onej 
clergyman,  orders  shall  be  given  forthwith  for  the  cnlliiig  and  • 
support  of  at  least  three  more."  * 

The  matter  of  support  of  ministers  was  the  subject  of  much 
action  both  in  Holland  and  New  Amsterdiim.  In  1654  the 
company  wrote  toStuy  vesant  that,  Domine  Drisius  complained 
"that  he  did  not  get  his  salary,"  and  rebuked  the  governor 
for  his  carelessness  in  not  securing  Uie  payment  of  the  minis- 
ter.' Thereupon  the  council  at  New  .Amsterdam  adopted  a 
rule,  ordering  the  Schfpens  (associate  justices)  in  each  town 
to  provide  for  the  minister's  salary.  To  this  the  burgomas- 
ters and  schepens  replied  with  an  agreement  to  "pay  one 
preacher,  one  precentor,  who  is  to  be  schoolmaster,  and  one 
beiidle."  This  official  array  they  styled  "  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment." 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
town  oflicers  to  fulfil  this  agreement,  as.  later  in  the  same 
year,  the  governor  and  council  sent  the  following  remarkable 
Dotice  to  them.  It  asserts  that  tlie  matter  of  "  Tavern  Ex- 
cise "  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  burgomasters  and 
schepens,  "on  the  promise  and  under  the  condition  that  tJiey 
would  induce,  or  compel,  the  proprietora  to  provide  means  for 
the  support  of  the  preachers."  They  having  failed,  the  coun- 
cil will  now  "  let  the  said  Excise  to  the  highest  biddur " ; 
oud  the  notice  concludes;  "By  these  means  the  Burgomas- 
ters and  Schepens  will  be  excused  and  delivered  from  car- 
rying out  their  agreement  to  support  one  clergyman,  one 
Bchoolmaster,  and  one  beadle ;  the  intentions  and  orders  of 
the  Lords  Directors  will  be  executed;  tiie  Ju$ patronatut  vrWl 

I  O'Ctillwrliftn,  Iffte  Xrtherlaiul.  II.  134. 

*  Colonial  JlUtory  o/.Vew  Tork,  XIV,  262,  368,  26Q,  203. 
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be  preserved,  and  both  the  clergymen  paid  and  placed  above 
want."  No  record  waa  made  of  the  success  of  this  ingenious 
scheme  to  support  the  gospel  from  the  proceeds  of  the  liquor 
business,  and  to  maiutaiu  the  rights  of  an  established 
Church. 

Sundry  records  illustrate  the  attention  of  the  council  to  the 
details  of  the  Church,  to  an  extent  that  deprived  ministers  istMfar- 
and  Churches  of  much  self-determining  power.  A  few  of 
such,  taken  almost  at  random,  are  of  interest.'  Thus,  In 
1654,  the  council  ordered  that  "  Dom.  Polhemus  should  con- 
tinue at  Midwout,  and  the  people  have  liberty  to  collect 
money  for  building  a  Church."  The  people  must  have  met 
with  success  in  their  collection,  but  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  spend  the  funds  at  their  own  discretion,  for  at  a 
Bubsequent  meeting  of  the  council  a  committee  from  its  own 
members  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  building  of  the 
Church. 

To  a  petition  from  Brooklyn  asking  that  the  minister  at 
Midwout  be  allowed  to  preach  alternately  in  Brooklyn,  the 
gracious  answer  was  returned:  "The  Director  General  and 
t'ouncil  of  New  Netherland  have  no  objection  against  Do 
Johannes  Polhemius  officiating  alternately  at  both  places, 
wind  und  weather  permitting."* 

Tliis  Domine  Polhemus  had  troubles  which  he  brought  to 
the  council.'  In  1666  he  complained  that  hiii  "house  was  not 
tit  to  live  in,"  and  also  asked  the  council  to  pay  him  100  florins 
on  salary  account.  Tliis  the  council  did,  but  took  no  ao> 
tlon  about  h'n  house.  Two  years  afterward,  the  council  paid 
all  arreara  of  his  italary,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  three  men 
of  Brooklyn  for  refusing  to  pay  6  guilders  each  toward 
the  minister's  support.  One  of  the  three  was  a  Frenchman 
and  the  others  were  Englishmen.  The  first  pleaded  that  he 
was  a  Catholic,  and  the  others  that  they  did  not  under- 
stand Dutch ;  but  each  was  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  12 

1  Colonial  niitors  of  Km  York,  XTV.  SDS,  SIO. 
■  Ibtd..  y.  38a.       •  Ibid^  pp.  STO.  »77,  411, 41i. 
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guilders.*  The  Domine's  wixtngs  found  their  way  into  the 
chatuhcra  of  the  cooipany  at  Amatenlaiu,  on  complaint  of 
three  Holland  ministers,  and  payment  was  ordered  by  the 
directors.'  About  the  same  time  the  complaint  came  to  the 
council  that  "some  Inhabitants  of  Hemjtsteiid  refused  to 
pay "  towaixl  the  minister's  support)  and  the  magistrates  oh 
the  town  were  authorized  to  "  constrain  and  puiiish  as  they 
in  equity  shall  think  meet."* 

Toward  the  middle  of  Stuyvesant's  term  there  appear 
toki^na  of  a  more  strenuous  rule,  and  determination  to  uphold 
the  established  Church  against  all  comers.  In  1651  the 
Council  adopted  an  ordiuance,  declaring  that  the  judges  must 
bo  "  promoters  and  professors  of  the  Keformed  Religion,  aa  it 
is  at  present  taught  in  the  Churelies  of  New  Netherland,  in 
conformity  to  the  Word  of  God  and  the  order  of  tbe  Synod 
of  Dordrecht."  * 

The  govcinor  was  jealous  for  his  own  authority  also,  and, 
while  watcliful  that  the  Churches  were  faithful  in  religious 
duty,  would  permit  no  outbreaking  of  the  clergy  into  civil 
affairs.  Domine  Backerus  had  offended  him  by  some  such 
manifestations,  whereon  the  peppery  Stuyvesant  went  in 
person  to  the  Domine's  bouse  and  left  a  written  notice,  forbid- 
ding him  "  to  read,  or  have  read,  in  Church  Any  writing, 
petition,  or  proposal,  having  relation  to  the  municipal  or 
general  government,  whether  generally  or  in  particular,  be- 
fore such  writing  shall  be  signed  by  the  Director  himself,  or 
the  Secretary,  by  order  of  Director  and  Council.  But  this  \a 
not  to  apply  to  ecclesiastical  affairs."'  The  precise  nature  of 
the  minister's  offence  is  not  recorded,  but  the  governor's 
rebuff  seems  to  have  crushed  him,  for  presently  he  applied 
Cor  permission  to  return  to   Holland,  which  waa  at  once 

t  O'Cftlloglian,  n,  863. 
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granted  by  Uie  council.    Such  was  tbe  iasuo  of  Uio  firet 
attempt  in  New  York  to  take  politico  into  tho  pulpit. 

Stuyvcsant  ^vas  also  of  a  mind  Lo  assert  his  ecclutiiastical 
authority  at  a  distance  from  tlio  cupiul,  as  in  1657  ho  wroto 
to  the  tuiigistrut«s  of  llvnipstijad,  nominating  a  Mr.  Denton 
to  be  mini;it«r  there,  ^ad  forbidding  "■  the  return  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Fordim  l)ccause  he  did  leave  the  place,  and  also  the  oxcrclso 
of  the  ministry  without  our  wish  or  knowledge,  and  for  no  or 
little  reasonit."  '  The  governor  meant  to  govern  in  nil  thingSi 
and  had  small  patioiice  with  opposition,  whether  from  indi- 
viduals or  Churchcij,  in  things  secular  or  religious.^ 

The  fint  dissenters  subjected  to  his  annoyance  were  the 
Lutherans.  Many  of  those  religionists  had  been  attracted  to  Lathvnnfi. 
New  Aniiit«rdam,  and  in  1653  petitioned  the  govcmur  and 
council  for  liberty  of  worship  and  permission  to  send  for  a 
Lutheran  minister.'  The  petition  was  opposed  by  tlie  Dutch 
clergy,  and  referred  to  the  company  in  Holland,  who,  in  1654, 
replied:  "We  have  decided  absolutely  to  deny  the  request 
made  by  some  of  our  inhabitants,  adherents  of  the  Augsburg 
confession,  for  a  preacher  and  free  exercise  of  tlieir  religion, 
pursuant  to  the  custom  hitherto  observed  by  us  and  the  East 
India  Company,  on  acoountof  the  consequences  arising  there- 
from ;  and  we  recommend  to  you  also  not  to  receive  any 
mmilar  petitions,  but  rather  to  tarn  them  off  in  the  most 

■  Doeumeatary  Bittory  of  Xev>  Tork,  III,  11& 

■  Tbit  teity  dicpocitlOD  made  tor  him  cnemleB  wrj  early  In  bli  Mrvics  at 
Neir  Anuierdam,  k  token  of  which  i»  preHrrotl  in  a  Ictlcr,  written  in  10S1, 
by  one  Van  DiiickluK  to  %  Van  noiicit  -.  "To  ttcgorlbo  Ihp  niaip  of  ihl«  gov- 
eninieat  to  one  well  kciunlntci)  and  conTt-raaiil  with  it  la  a  mirk  of  fiipercro- 
gation  )  'lis  lo  wnsli  a  blockamanr.  Oar  gtenl  Miuicovy  Duke  gov»  on  aa 
luaal,  wltli  «oiiiei]iiiiR  ol  ilie  wolf ;  ilie  older  ho  Keti^  tiio  mora  incliued  be 
U  to  bll«.  Tie  procircds  no  longer  by  words  or  writing*,  but  by  arrcHfi  and 
■iripp*."  (CnlonM  IliiUim  of  Xne  York,  t,  4.W.)  Tliia  dewriptioii  had 
rehrence  lo  tituyvesaiit's  course  In  anme  polliIcK)  dlstarbancm,  bul  It  taty 
Uliutnie  the  spirit  with  which  be  undertook  to  mppren  diMent  In  rellgloas 
allftii*. 

*  O'Calla^han,  JVeie  yetherlatd.  II,  320 ;  Laun  of  .Vtw  Ntlherlcnd  ; 
Colonial  Oithyry  of  Kta  York,  XIV,  3S3. 
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^^M  civil  and  least  offensive  way,  and  to  employ  all  poasibte,  but 

^^M  moderate,  means  to  induce  them  to  listen  and  finally  join  the 

^H  Reformed  Church." 

^^B  Notwithstanding  this   rebuff,  the  Lutherans  persisted  in 

^^H  their  desire,  and  held  religious  services  in  their  houses  with- 

^^H  out  a  minister,  by  wlitcli  they  excited  the  governor's  wrath, 

^^-  made  specially  severe  by  the  Lutheran  assertion  that  "  Heaven 

FutecutloD.  was  above  law."  Some  of  tite  offenders  he  threw  into  prison, 
and  posted  up  an  "edict"  prohibiting  any  more  attempts  at 
their  dissentiug  worsliip. 

In  this  harsh  treatment  Stuyvesant  doubtless  thought  him- 
self jiutified  by  the  directors'  refusal  to  permit  fi-eedom  of 
worship;  but  it  seems  tliat  iu  the  meantime  tliey  had  found 
reason  to  modify  their  decision,  notice  of  which  they  sent  to 
the  governor  together  with  a  rebuke  fur  his  violence.  Under 
date  of  June  14. 16.56,  they  wrote :  "  We  should  have  gladly 
eeen  that  your  Honor  had  not  posted  up  the  transmitted  edict 
against  the  Lutherans,  and  had  not  punished  them  by  impris- 
onment, .  .  .  iniismuch  as  it  has  always  been  our  intention 
to  treat  them  with  all  peaceableness  and  quietness.  Wheie- 
for,  your  Honor  shall  not  cause  any  more  such  or  similar 
Edicts  to  be  published  without  our  previous  knowledge,  but 
suffer  the  matter  to  pass  in  silence,  and  permit  them  their 
free  Worehip  in  their  houses." 

This  is  aa  far  as  the  directors  were  willing  to  go  for  a 
while;  for  they  wrote  to  Stuyvesant  in  1(157,'  that  they 
would  not  increase  the  religious  liberty  of  the  Lutherans 
"  beyond  the  terms  of  our  letter  of  June  of  last  year."  Again 
in  1658  they  signified  to  the  governor  their  approval  of  his 
action  in  sending  out  of  the  colony  John  Goetwater,  a  Lu- 
theran minister,  who  had  found  hia  way  thither  and  had 
attempted  ministerial  functions.^ 

>  Colonial  HUtorv  0/  fTi-m  Tortc.  XIV,  388. 

•  This  npproTnl  sepm*  to  hnvp  been  InclWd  by  a  report  from  Domlnea 
Megnpr-lensia  anil  Dri«lii«  V'  lUe  c\aaaw  ot  AmHMnlatn.  which  in  woU  worth 
qnuitatlon.    (Doeumtntarn  lUttory  of  Xeie  York,  HI,  GO.)    They  relkM  that. 
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In  tbeir  last  letter  the  directors  opened  a  matter,  in  which 
lay  the  root  of  Lutheran  objections  to  the  established  Church. 
The  liiw  required  the  bapUsni  of  nil  children,  while  restricts  BapiiBm. 
ing  the  administration  of  the  ordinance  to  the  Kefurmed 
minister  and  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Thither  wera 
Lutheran  parents  compelled  to  take  their  children  for  an 
admtnislralioa  which  they  rosouted.  The  directors  counsel 
"  moderation  and  tolerance "  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 
and  ordered  tlie  use  of  "  the  old  formulary  of  baptism,"  which 
they  understood  to  be  least  offensive  to  the  Lutherans;  and 
also  ordered  that  "tlie  words  'present  here  in  Church'  (rcfor- 
rinf*  to  parents)  be  entirely  omitted."  > 

To  this  subject  the  dbxictors  returned  in  the  next  year 
severely  blaming  Dominea  Mcgapolensis  and  Drisius  for 
''making  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  old  formula 
of  baptism,"  and  insisting  that  the  Lutherans  must  "ho 
placated,"  as  otherwise  the  trouble  "might  result  in  the 
permission  to  conduct  a  separate  divine  service  there;  for 
the  I-utherans  would  very  easily  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
authorities  liere  (the  states  general)  upon  a  complaint,  and 
we  would  have  no  means  of  preventing  it."  In  1660  the 
<Urector8  informed  Stuyveaant  that  they  were  sending  two 
preachers,  Blom  and  Selyns,  both  of  whom  "  said  that  they 


"&  Lutlieraii  preitchcr,  Ooelwau>r.  airivod,  to  the  gtvai  Jcijr  of  llie  Lulli«»na 
and  the  especial  dlBCoiiteut,  and  disappolnlmenl  ut  t)ic  CfjngKgilioa  of  this 
plAce  :  ypa,  at  ll><<  whole  Innd.  even  the  English.  We  went  to  the  Djreclor 
Gutietal,"  who  auniuiuiied  Gtwiwktcr,  and  found  that  be  bad  ai  credeutiala 
oaljr  a  letter  from  ■  Lutb(.T»n  oonnlstoiy  in  Europe  to  the  Lutliemn  Cburcb 
In  New  Amsterdam,  Tho  governor  ordered  bim  not  to  preacb,  c»on  In  a 
prixaie  hoiue.  The  DomliiN  lament,  "We  nlreiufy  liaTO  chp  snake  in  our 
bmom,"  and  urge  SluyTMi&iiL  to  opuu  tLe  cuuilaUiry'a  lettvr,  which,  oddly 
encnigh,  be  rvfuard  to  do,  but  conMuied  to  tbo  ministers'  demand  that  Go«t- 
nater  he  tent  bach  in  the  sblp  tbaC  broiiRbt  him.  "  Now  this  Lutber&n 
panoD,"  the  Dutch  minliura  coiioludo,  "  is  a  man  of  a  godlem  aud  sonndft- 
louR  life ;  n  rolling,  rollicklnt;,  unncemly  carl :  who  a  more  inclined  lo  look 
Into  the  ir!iie-can  tlian  to  poro  over  [ho  Bible,  and  would  rather  drink  a  kan 
ot  bmody  lor  two  hour*  than  preach  one." 

>  Colontal  hMorg,  XIV,  «18,  431,  4S1,  461 ;  O'Callnghan,  n,  846. 
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^^B  would  make  no  difficulty  about  the  formula  of  baptism,"  and 

^^1  they  were   atao  sending   books  containing  the   old   formula 

^^H  to  be  given  to  Megapolensis  and  Diittiua,  "  that  they  nmy 

^^M  use  it,  atkd  carry  out  our  good  intentions,  which  they  mutt 

^^H  nof  oppoteJ"  I 

^^H  The    incident    illustrates  quite    strikingly  the    religious 

^^H  powers  of  a  comnierciid  coiuimny,  and  put»  in  contrast  tJio 

^^1  de»ire  to  placate  the  Lutheran  conscience  and   willingness 

^^B  to  coerce  tlint  of  tlicir  own  ministers.     Still  another  contract 

^^V  ta  exhibited  in  the  same  letter,  which  urged  compkccncy 

■  to  the  Lutlierans,  by  refusing  similar  regard  for  the  English  I 

settlers  in  the  colony.  With  a  noublu  liberality  of  mind 
which  their  successors  of  a  hundred  yeans  later  mi^ht  have 
copied  to  tlieir  advantage,  the  two  Dutch  ministers  had  urged 
the  Bending  two  English  preachers,  to  be  located  in  the 
English  villages.  This  the  directors  refused,  on  account  of 
"the  condition  of  England,"  but  would  try  to  find  among 
the  Dutch  candidates  some  one  who  could  preach  English." ' 
The  next  religionists  to  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  Stuyvesant 
Jam.  were  the  Jews.*    In  1654  he  wrote  to  the  company,  request- 

ing that  no  Jews  be  permitted  "to  infest  New  Netherland." 
To  this  the  company  answered  that  the  request  was  "un- 
reasonable and  unjust,"  and  that  Jews  should  be  permitted 
to  go  to  the  colony,  on  condition  of  taking  care  of  their  own 
poor,  "without  giving  the  8.iid  Jews  a  claim  to  the  privilege 
of  exercising  their  religion  in  a  synagogue,  or  at  a  gathering. 
If  they  desire  that,  refer  them  to  us." 

Stuyvesant,  however,  waa  a  decided  anti-Semite  and  con- 
trived to  put  many  hardships  on  the  Jews.  He  refused, 
"  tor  pregnant  reasons."  to  allow  a  deed  to  be  given  to  a  Jew, 
who  had  bought  land  in  Manhattan  ;  and  forbade  the  Jews  to 
trade  at  Fort  Omiige  and  South  River.  For  such  conduct 
he  waji  rated  sharply  by  the  company,  who  ordered  that  the 

>  Colonial  Hlitory  of  Ne%e  York,  XIV.  161. 

'  Laws  ofNm  Netherland,  p,  183;  Colonial  HUtorif  o/Xeu  Tork,  XIT, 
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Jews  should  have  in  the  colony  the  same  Ubortiea  as  they 
possessed  in  Holland,  except  that  of  having  »  synagogue) 
and  "may  exercise  in  all  quietness  their  religion  wiUiin 
their  houses." 

In  the  meantime  trouble  aitue  for  the  governor  in  another 
quarter.'  The  two  ministers  of  the  Dutch  had  heard  that 
one  Wiokendam,  a  Baptist,  had  been  holding  unliuvfnl  ser- 
vices, and  they  complained  to  the  council  that,  "during  the 
absence  of  Do.  Moore  from  Middlebush,  some  unquiilified 
peraons  ventured  to  hold  conventidefl,  and  assumed  to  prciich  conveDii' 
the  gospel,  from  which  nothing  could  be  expected  but  dis-  '^'*"' 
cord,  confusion,  and  disorder  in  Church  and  State." 

This  complaint  drew  from  the  council  the  stringent  "Or- 
dimiucu  against  Conventicles,"  adopted  February  I,  1656, 
which  ran:  "Some  unqualified  persons  in  such  Meetings 
assume  the  ministerial  office,  the  expounding  and  explan^ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Word  of  God,  without  being  called  or 
appointed  thereto  by  ecclesiastical  or  civil  authority,  which 
ie  iu  direct  contravention  and  opposition  to  the  general  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  order  of  our  Fatherland,  besides  that  many 
dangerous  Heresies  and  Schisms  are  to  be  apprehended: 
Therefore,  the  director  general  and  council  .  .  .  absolutely 
and  expressly  forbid  all  such  Conventicles  and  Meetings, 
whether  public  or  private,  differing  from  the  customary,  and 
not  only  lawful  but  scripturally  founded  and  ordained,  Meet- 
ings of  the  Reformed  Divine  Service,  as  this  is  observed  .  .  . 
according  to  the  synod  of  Dordrecht."  The  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  act  were  XlOO  Flemish  for  the  preacher  and 
X25  for  every  attendant. 

Under  this  act  William  Hallett,  sheriff  of  Flushing,  who 
had  allowed  such  meetings  in  his  house,  waa  deprived  of 
office  and  fined  £50.  In  default  of  payment  he  was 
to  be  banished.  The  pi-eacher,  Wiokendam,  was  fined 
XlOO  and  sent    out    of    the  country.      Henrj'  'f'ownsend 

>  O'CftUagfaui,  U,  310,  821 ;  Loat  of  Xete  yetherland;  Colonial  JliMorg 

<if  JVito  Turk,  xrv,  saT,  sen. 
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of  Riistdorp  was  convicted  of  having  had  "  prayer  meet- 
ings in  his  bou.se  "  and  condemned  to  a  fine  of  X8  pounds 
Flemish;  failing  which  he  was  to  be  whipped  and  ban- 
ished. 

This  persecution  for  irregular  worship  presently  ran  into 
the  furious  onsUught  upon  the  Quakers,  who  had  appeared 
in  the  colony  about  the  same  time  as  the  wandei'iug  Baptist 
preacher,  and  whose  proceedings  could  come  under  the 
ConvenUclc  Act  Against  tiie  Quakers  Stuj-vesant  waa 
"exceedingly  mad."  Ten  of  them  came  to  New  Amaterdam 
from  Huston  in  1657,  and  were  immediately  arrested  and 
jailed.'  As  with  the  Boston  magiistrates,  the  Dutch  governor 
did  not  propose  to  wait  for  any  overt  act.  Their  mere 
presence  watt  an  oiTence  and  danger. 

One  of  tlieir  number,  Hodisham,  escaped  and  went  to 
Hempstoad,  where  the  magistrates  issued  a  proclamation 
against  him  and  his  services.  They  arrested  him,  seized  his 
papers  and  Bible,  and  fined  two  women  who  had  entertained 
him,  and  then  took  all  three  to  Now  Amsterdam  for  the 
disposal  of  the  governor.  Stuyvesont  threw  llodsham  into 
jail,  and  had  him  condemned  to  two  years  hard  labor,  "at 
the  wheel-biirrow  with  a  negi-o."  The  man  either  unable  or 
refusing  to  work,  the  governor  caused  him  to  be  beaten  un- 
morcifully,  several  successive  days,  and  to  be  Btrimg  up  by 
his  hands  with  a  log  tied  to  his  feet.  He  was  finally  released 
because  of  the  intercession  of  Stuyveaant's  sister. 

This  severity  had  its  natural  issue  of  spreading  the  perse- 
cuted opinions,  which  found  many  adherents  at  Flushing  and 
Jamaica.  The  council  sent  (1660)  Doinine  Drisius  to  Jamaica 
to  "  inquire  about  the  Quakers  and  their  friends.""  Two  years 
afterward,  the  magistrates  of  Jamaica  reported  to  Stuyvesant 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  town  were  adherents  of 
the  Quakers.'  The  absurd  order  was  sent  to  the  coustablu 
to  arrest  all  such  peraona. 

lO'C&llagliMi.  n,  UT.  *  Colnntal  IfiMtory,  XIV,  490. 

« IbM..  p.  616. 
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A   similar   order   had   been  sent  (1668)   to  Flushing,  in  Flmblng. 
response  to  which  the  people  of  the  town  presented  to  the 
council  a  remonstrance,'  refuuing  to  eiceciite  the  law  against 

the  Quakers.      "Therefore,"  they  said,  "if  any  of  these  h 

penious  come  in  love  uuto  us,  we  can  uot  in  conscience  lay  ^| 

violent  bands  upon  them,  but  give  thorn  fi-ee  Egresse  and  H 

RegTCKse  into  our  town  and  bouses,  as  God  shall  persuade  H 

uur  consciences,  and  in   this   we  aru  true  subjects  both  of  ^M 

Church  and  State,  for  we  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  and  H 

man  to  do  good  unto  all  men  and  uvil  to  no  man."     This  ^M 

romonstrauce  was  read  to  the  council  by  the  sheriff  of  Flush-  H 

ing,  Tobias  Feake,  who  was  at  once  put  in  jail,  whither  H 

Edward    Hart,  the  cleric,  was  sent  to  keep  him  company.  ^M 

Feake  was  soon  released,  but  Hart  was  kept  three  weeks.  ^M 

The  magistrates  of  the  town  were  suspended  from  office,  and  H 

Flushing  was  forbidden  to  bold  town  meetings  without  the  H 

special  permission  of  the  goveraor  and  council.     Feake,  who  H 

had  added  to  his  offence  touching  the  remonstrance,  that  of  H 

"  lodging  some  of  the  abominable  sect  called  Quakers,"  was  H 

removed  from  the  shrievalty  and  lined  200  guilders.     Should  H 

he  reftise  to  pay  the  fine,  be  waa  to  be  banished.  ^M 

Henry  Townsend  of  Rustdorp,  notwithstanding  his  expe-  H 

rience  of  two  years  before,  continued  to  have  prayer  meet-  ^M 

ings  in  his  house,  and  joined  liimself  to  the  Quakers.     For  ^M 

this  he  was  fined  300  guilders,  and  on  refusing  to  pay,  was  H 

"cast  into  a  miry  dungeon."     'Tilton,  the  clerk  of  Graves-  ^M 

end,  who  bad  "  dared  to  provide  a  Quaker  woman  with  lodg-  ^M 

ing,"  WHS  fined  X12  Flemish.    In  1661,  Henry  Townsend,  H 

John  Townsend,  and  Tiltnn  were  all  banished  for  "  harboring  ^M 

Qnakei«";  'and  it  wa.s  ordered  that  soldiers  be  quartered  on  H 

all  inhabitanta  of  Rustdorp,  who  did  not  promise  to  have  H 

nothing  to  do  with  Quakers.  H 

In  the  next  year  the  authorities  resorted  to  frantic  meas-  " 
ui'es  of  repre.-<sion.     A  proclamation  was  issued   forbidding 

'  Colonial  HinioTy,  XIV,  (03 ;  0'CiU»«haa.  II.  361. 
tO'Callagli&o,  tl,  !U>2.  *  Ibid.,  II,  4&0. 
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the  public  exercUe  of  any  other  than  ths  Reformed  religion, 
"either  in  bouses,  bariu,  ships,  or  ynchte ;  in  the  woods  or 
fielda,"  under  penal^;  (or  the  first  oBfence,  of  50  guilders 
fine ;  for  the  second  offence,  100  guilders ;  and  for  the  third, 
200  guilders  fine,  with  "arbitrary  correction."  To  import 
or  distribute  Quaker  books  was  punislmble  by  a  fine  of  150 
guilders,  while  to  recet%'e  such  books  subjected  the  recipient 
to  a  fine  of  50  guilders.  AH  persons  arriving  at  New  Am- 
Bterdim  were  to  register  and  take  tlie  oath  of  allegianoe* 
under  tlie  penalty  of  50  guilders  fine  and  "  arbitrary  correc- 
tion." All  magistrates  conniving  at  a  violation  of  this  ordi- 
muico  were  to  be  degraded  and  made  incapable  of  holding 
office.' 

The  climax  to  these  high-handed  measures  was  reached 
Bowiie.  through  tlie  action  and  experienoe  of  John  Uowne  of  Flash- 

ing. One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  citizens  of  that  pro- 
gressive and  liberal-minded  little  burgh,  he  does  not  seeni  to 
have  been  concerned  with  the  Quaker  movement  until  after 
the  issuance  of  Stuyvesant's  proclamation.^  Then,  as  though 
prompted  to  bear  testimony  against  such  persecution,  he  an- 
nounced himself  a  Quaker,  and  made  his  house  a  homo  for 
any  of  the  persecuted  sect  wTio  might  come  to  the  town.  On 
this  he  was  arrested  and  fined  .£25.  He  refused  to  pay  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  He  lay  in  prison  several  months, 
and  was  then  sent  by  the  governor  to  Holland.  Doubtlem 
this  deportation  was  considered  by  Stuyvesant  as  a  final  rid- 
dance, hut  it  enabk'd  Bowne  to  bring  the  issue  to  a  prompt 
decision  by  the  governor's  superiors,  and  to  Stnyvesant's 
complete  discomfiture. 

On  arrival  in  Holland.  Bowne  at  once  appealed  to  the  West 
India  Company  with  the  statement  of  his  own  wrongs  and  the 
sufferings  of  his  fellow-religionists,  securing  from  the  com- 
pany a  sharp  rebuke  to  Stuyvesant  and  a  disallowance  of  all 
his  persecuting  measures.    Under  date  of  April  16, 1663,  the 

lO'Calt&ghan,  II.  4M. 

•  Ibid.,  U,  4H-15I ;  Colonial  BUtoiy  of  Hew  York,  HV,  628. 
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directors  wrote  to  the  governor:  "We  heartily  desire  that 
these  and  other  sectaries  hnd  remained  nu-ay,  .  .  .  yet  we 
doubt  very  mucli  whether  we  can  proceed  against  them  vig- 
orously, without  diminish iiig  the  population  and  stopping 
emigiution.  lu  the  youth  of  your  existence  you  ought  rtither 
encourage  than  choclc  the  populution  of  the  colony.  .  .  .  The 
oonacieticc^  of  men  ought  to  bu  free  and  unshackled  so  long 
aa  they  coutiuuo  moderate,  peaceable,  inofTcusive,  and  not 
hostile  to  the  government.  .  .  .  You  may  therefore  shut  your 
eyes,  at  least  not  force  people's  consciences,  but  allow  every 
one  to  have  hia  own  belief,  so  long  as  ho  behaves  quietly,  .  .  . 
Such  have  been  the  maxims  of  prudence  and  toleration,  by 
which  the  magistrates  of  tbia  city  have  been  governed ;  and 
the  consequences  have  been  that  the  oppressed  and  perse- 
cuted from  every  country  have  found  among  ua  an  asylum 
from  distress.  Follow  in  the  same  steps,  and  you  will  be 
blessed." 

So  ended  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers  and  all  persecQ* 
tion  in  New  Netherliind,  of  which  it  is  evidently  to  be  noted 
that  the  spirit  of  it  was  altogether  Stuyvesant's.  It  may  be 
regarded  «s  certain  that,  as  his  sujierioi-s  did  not  approve,  so 
his  associates  in  the  colony  were  not  in  sympathy  with  liim 
in  bis  oppressive  conrse,  and  were  coerced  into  their  agreement 
by  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  the  violence  of  his  temper. 
Stuyvesant's  fierce  bigotry  was  singular  among  the  Dutchmen 
of  that  day,  and  the  reader  wonders  that  he  should  have 
been  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  bis  course  would  bo  disowned 
by  the  company  in  Holland.  Probably,  at  so  groat  a  distance 
from  his  masttirs  and  left  to  bis  own  discretion  in  so  many 
affaii's,  he  grew  to  regard  himself  as  an  autocrat  and  bis  own 
opinions  as  supreme.  By  whatever  process,  he  prepared  (or 
himself  a  humiliation  public  and  stinging,  such  as  rarely  baa 
been  experienced  by  a  governor  not  dismissed  in  disgrace. 

It  is  well  to  remark  this  personal  quality  in  the  harsh 
religious  measures  of  his  term  of  power.  Such  measures  did 
not  belong  to  the  policy  of  the  government.     The  fotuiders 
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of  the  colony,  vrhile  alt  in  tli«  Reformed  communion,  and 
while  seeking  that  their  colony  should  muiiituin  a  Reformed 
establishment,  had  yet  no  purpose  of  coercion  toward  dis> 
Bent.  Tliey  hatl  no  theocratic  principle  to  express  iu  legisla- 
tion, aud  gave  to  the  religiom  affaire  of  New  Netherlands  the 
forms  of  an  established  Church,  simply  for  the  reason  that 
they,  with  almost  all  of  Chmtcndom  of  the  day,  looked  upon 
the  state  as  in  every  place  vested  with  a  care  for  the  Church. 
Except  for  Stuyvesant,  "  rutiniog  before  he  was  sent,"  never 
in  the  fifty  years  of  Dutch  rule  in  Amerioa  would  any  sec- 
tary have  felt  an  oppressive  hand. 

We  can  well  imagine  that  the  reproof  from  Holland  moat 
have  been  a  bitter  morsel  for  the  fiery  govornor  to  digest,  but 
he  hud  other  and  more  serious  troubles  to  disturb  him  pres- 
ently. Not  long  afterward  (1664)  the  EDgliah  fleet  sailed 
into  the  harbor  and  comi>elled  surrender  of  tlie  colony,  a  sur- 
render almost  welcomed  by  many  of  the  people,  because  of 
Stuyvesant's  despotic  ways.  So  ended  the  history  of  New 
Nethevland,  giving  place  to  New  York,  save  for  the  brief  re- 
turn of  Dutch  power  in  1673  and  1674. 

Our  narrative  may  here  anticipate  that  period,  and,  before 
regarding  the  incidents  of  English  rule  in  the  ecclesiastical 
affairs  of  New  York,  look  at  some  religions  features  in  the 
story  of  that  Dutch  return.  When  Evertson  and  Colve  came 
to  New  Y'ork  in  1673,  captured  it  without  a  blow  and  turned 
it  to  New  Amsterdam  again  for  a  little  season,  they  undoubt- 
edly thought  that  the  conquest  was  to  be  permanent  With 
this  thought  the  intention  took  form  to  secure  also  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Reformed  Church  establishment,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  did  not  Iiesitate  to  give  expression  to  toler- 
ance toward  all  forms  of  dissent.  In  this  latter  particular 
the  legislature  under  Colve  went  further  than  any  of  its 
predecessors. 

This  cara  for  the  establistunent  at  once  expressed  iteelf  in 
a  renewal  of  the  ordinance  of  1651,  requiring  that  all  mag- 
istrates should  be  "exclusively  of  the  Reformed  Christian 
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Reli^on,  or  at  least  well  affoctod  thereto."  This  action  was 
repeated  ia  the  uext  year.'  On  tbuse  magistrates  it  was  made 
obligatory  that  they  "shall,  each  in  his  quality,  take  oare  that 
the  Keforraed  Cbrlstiaa  Religion  bo  maintained  in  conformity 
to  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  without  pcimittiiig  any  other 
Sects  attempting  anything  contrary  thereto."  This  order, 
taken  in  October,  I6T3,  was  repeated  in  the  next  month  and 
again  enacted  in  the  following  January.'  In  consintcocy 
witli  this  order  the  commissioners,  sent  in  1G7S  to  Fort 
Nassau  and  South  River,  were  instructed  that  their  duty  was, 
to  take  oare,  *'  First,  that  the  pure,  true  Christian  Religion, 
agreeably  to  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht,  shall  be  taught  and 
maintained  in  all  things  as  it  ought,  withont  suffering  any 
the  slightest  attempt  to  be  made  against  it  by  any  other 
sectaries."  The  same  instruction  was  sent  to  the  magistrates 
of  Brooklyn  and  the  other  towns  on  Long  Island,  and  of  the 
settlements  up  tlie  Hudson.^ 

Along  with  these  tokens  of  a  purpose  to  conserve  the 
Reformed  establishment,  appear  tlie  evidences  of  a  very 
tolerant  spirit.'  From  the  logislitture  of  11573,  the  delegates 
from  Fort  Orange,  "  lately  called  Albany,"  among  other  con- 
ditions demanded,  "That  conscience  shall  not  be  subjected  to 
any  oonstraint>  as  there  are  some  here  of  different  opinions, 
who  have  intermarried,  but  that  every  one  shall  be  permitted 
to  go  where  he  pleases  to  hear  tlie  Word  of  God."  To  this 
demand  the  response  was,  "  Granted  ;  and  the  Commandant 
and  Niagistrates  are  ordered  to  pay  attention  to  it."  To  the 
towns  in  the  oast  of  Long  Island,  on  their  submitting  to  the 
reestablished  Dutch  rule,  there  was  allowed  "  Freedom  of 
Conscience  in  the  Word  of  <!od  and  Church  discipline."  The 
same  was  allowed  to  the  settlers  on  South  River,  in  reply  to 
their  petition:  and  to  English  settlors  in  Jersey  tlierc  was 

>  Law  ofXtiw  Krthtrland,  pp.  473,  016. 
•/r.(rf.,pp.  ITO,  *W>,  612. 

•  Colonial  IlMoiy  of  yew  York.  I,  01$.  C20,  SO. 

•  Ibid.,  I,  6M.  tWS,  0D&. 
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"  recorded  Freedom  of  CoDBcience  ils  tbe  same  is  penoittcd 
in  the  NuthttiUnds."  '  But  to  these  towns  tbus  made  free  in 
the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  it  was  commftodod  that  their 
choice  of  magijttrutoti  should  ho  rcstrictod,  according  to  the 
statute,  to  "such  only  us  are  of  tlie  Reformed  Cbristiaa 
Religion,  or  at  least  well  affected  Uiereto."' 

Notwithstanding  an  apparent  contradiction  between  theae 
grants  of  freedom  and  some  of  the  stringent  terms  requiring 
the  maintenance  of  the  Reformed  Church,  it  is  but  fair  to 
presume  that  no  curtailing  of  the  allowed  religious  liberty 
was  designed;  and  that  "any  attempt  against  it  by  other 
sectaries  "  had  in  view,  not  the  orderly  independent  services, 
but  the  possibility  of  invasion  by  the  sectaries  on  the  service 
of  the  established  Church. 

Of  other  religious  action  by  Colve's  government  one  item 
may  be  cited  for  its  ferocity.  There  had  been  some  disorder 
m  \ew  Amsterdam  and  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed. 
Under  such  rule  it  was  ordered,  with  a  Puritanical  zeal 
worthy  of  early  Massachusetts  and  nf  Dale's  "Lawes  Maitiall 
and  Morall  "  in  Virginia,  that "  Whatoever  blasphemes  tho 
name  of  the  Lord,  or  His  holy  Word,  shall  be,  for  the  firat' 
offence,  fined  and  committed  three  days  to  prison  on  bread 
and  water;  and,  for  the  second  offence,  shall  have  his  tongue 
bored  with  a  red  hot  iron,  and  he  shall  fii rthermore  be  ban- ■ 
iehed  out  of  Uiis  government  and  the  United  Provinces,  as  a 
villain."'  On  one  occasion  Colve  exercised  an  ecelesinsticol 
jurisdiction,  dtgrading  for  one  year  a  Lutlieran  minister, 
Fabricius,  who  had  married  parties  without  publishing  lianns. 
After  Uie  year  he  must  apply  for  a  special  license  in  order  toi 
preach.  The  language  used  indicates  the  governor's  purposcr 
not  to  silence  a  sectary,  but  to  suspend  a  minister  from  his 
spiritual  ofTice.*  Colve  also  showed  his  care  for  the  St«t 
Church  in  obtaining  from  the  council  an  order  for  the  pay- 
ment out  of  public  funds  of  all  nn'ears  of  salary  to  the  widow 
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of  Do.  Megapolenais,  "about  to  return  to  Patria";  and  to 
Do.  Samuel  Megapolensis,  then  settled  in  the  colony.' 

With  this  pleasing  evidence  of  desire  to  see  justice  doiio.  Colva 
ended  his  care  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  New  Nethcrland,  and 
presently,  surrendering  his  government,  ended  also  this  short 
Dutch  episode.  With  the  peace  of  tfi74  between  England  and 
Holland  the  colony  was  returned  to  English  hands,  and  reas- 
eumcd  the  name  of  New  York,  so  to  Kraain  under  the  British 
rule  until  the  era  of  AmericAn  Independence. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Dutch  power,  fell  also  the  Reformed  FbTIo 
Church  from  ita  position  of  a  Stale  establishment.     This,  J^^^n,!,. 
indeed,  was  the  immediate  result  of  Stuyvesant's  surrender  in«ui. 
in  1664,  to  be  made  final  and  complete  by  the  return  of  the 
English,  ten  years  later,  after  their  short-lived  banishment. 

Thia  disestablishment  of  the  Dutch  Church  did  not,  how- 
ever, place  it  on  a  level  with  other  non-Anglican  commun- 
ions in  New  York.  lu  the  "articles  of  Capitulation,"  in 
l(i(i4.  it  was  specifically  agreed  that,  "The  Dutch  here  shall  Dutch 
enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  Consciences  in  Divine  Worship  and  p''*""B«»- 
Church  discipline."'  The  intent  of  this  agreement  was  that 
the  Reformed  Church  should  enjoy  a  complete  autonomy  in 
its  own  affairs,  and  not  be  subjected  to  the  interference  by 
the  magistrates,  which  other  Churches  were  compelled  to 
submit  to  until  near  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  The 
principles  thus  obtaining  were  in  the  main  respected  by  tha 
English  governore,  though  some  departures  will  appear.  The 
Dutch  themselves  were  so  jealous  and  watchful  for  these 
rights,  that,  on  the  resumption  of  the  province  by  the  Eng- 
lish, they  refu.sed  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king  of 
England,  until  assured  in  writing  "that  the  Articles  of  Sui^ 
render  are  not  in  the  least  broken,  or  intended  to  be  broken, 
by  any  words  or  expression  in  the  said  oath."' 


I 
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The  agreement  at  the  second  surrender  to  tbe  English  was 
xoade  by  Colve  and  Aadros,  and  each  cousentcd  to  tbe  stipu- 
lation of  the  olber.  In  regard  to  Church  aSaira  and  the 
rights  of  tho  Dutch,  Colve  insisted  *'  that  the  Inhabitants  of 
Dutch  Nativity  may  be  allowed  to  retain  their  customary 
Church  privileges  in  Divine  Service  and  Church  discipline." 
To  this  Andros  addud,  "  Tlio  usual  discipUno  of  their  Church 
is  to  be  continued  to  tlicm  as  formurly." 

To  return  now  to  the  surrender  of  1664,  the  first  English 
governor,  NichoUs,  on  entrance  to  office  published  his  "  In- 
structions" fram  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  Charles  had 
given  tbe  province.  In  these  were  recited,  "  Tho  Conditions 
for  new  planters  in  tbe  tenitoriea  of  his  royal  highness,  the 
duke  of  York."  Among  these  conditions,  with  an  undoubted 
intent  to  make  the  first  step  toward  tolerance  of  Roman 
Catholics,  it  was  prescribed  that,  "  In  all  the  territories  of  bis 
Royal  Bighue»3  liberty  of  conscience  is  allowed,  provided 
such  liberty  is  not  converted  to  licentiousness  or  tbe  disturb- 
ance of  others  i»  the  «xeroiae  of  the  proteitant  religion. 
Every  tcum«fiip  is  obliged  to  pay  their  miniator,  according  to 
such  agreement  as  they  shall  make  with  him,  and  no  man 
shall  refuse  his  proportion  ;  the  minister  being  elected  by  tbe 
major  part  of  the  householders,  inhabitants  of  the  town."  ' 

The  Duke's  laws,  touching  upon  Church  affaii's,*  further 
provided  that  a  Chui-eh  building  with  a  seatiug  capacity  for 
two  hundred  should  bo  erected  in  every  parish ;  that  the  cost 
of  such  building  and  of  tho  support  of  the  miiiistor  should  bo 
raised  by  public  tax ;  that  "  every  iuhabitant  shall  contribute 
to  all  charges  both  in  Church  and  State;"  that  preachers 
must  produce  to  the  governor  certificates  of  ordination  by 
some  Protestant  bishop  or  minister,  on  which  Me  governor 
thall  induct  thi-m  in  their  pastorates ;  that  tbe  minister  most 
administer  tbe  Lord's  Supper  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
must  not  refuse  haptisru  to  a  child  of  Christian  parents; 

>  Smith,  niilory  o/  Wft*  For*.  I,  30. 
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"nor  shall  any  person  be  molested,  fined,  or  imprisonedf 
for  differing  in  judgment  in  matters  of  religion,  who  pro- 
fesses Christianity." 

Besides  this  breiidth  of  tolerance,  unwonted  nt  the  time, 
the  instructions  ntid  laws  of  llie  duke  are  notable  in  that  they 
do  not  surrender  civil  control  over  religious  affitlrs.  The 
unique  character  of  this  position  is  in  the  assumption  of  civil 
power  of  direction  over  all  sects.  No  individual  Church  ia 
Bought  to  be  thereby  edtablisbud,  and  the  legal  effect  was  to 
eatablish  religion  as  such,  by  whatever  Churches  it  might  be 
represented.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population  were,  of 
oounie,  Dutch,  and  any  Church  organized  by  them  would  bo 
Reformed.  Other  settlers  wore  expected  and  came  from  Eng- 
land in  the  immediately  following  years.  But  the  duke's 
law.s  do  not  specify  to  either  nationality  the  particular  Church, 
only  that  there  must  bo  a  Chmch  of  soma  kind  in  every  town. 
Here  ia  an  establishment  without  a  name. 

This  further  appears  in  the  making  Church  expenses  a 
public  charge,  in  directing  as  to  mtnutitE  of  Church  services, 
in  prescribing  an  examination  and  approval  by  the  govcrnop 
of  niinlstenal  credentiabi,  and  finally  in  the  putting  into  the 
governor's  hands  the  right  and  power  of  induction. 

Such  arrnngemente  virtually  made  the  head  of  the  civil 
government  the  head  also  of  the  Chuivli,  not  specifically  the 
Reformed  or  Anglican,  but  every  Church  in  the  province  t 
rheoretically,  this  situation  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  entire 
history  of  Church  and  Stato.  Elsewhere  tlie  idea  of  civil 
power  over  the  Church  always  involved  the  legal  preference 
of  one  Church,  accompanied  by  either  the  proDCription,  or 
modified  tolerance,  of  all  others.  Singular  as  tho  relation 
was.  it  will  be  seen  that  the  early  governors  of  New  York 
frequently  acted  upon  the  supposition  of  ita  propriety  and 
validity,  up  to  the  time  of  the  abortive  endeavors  of  Fletcher 
to  establish  the  Church  of  England. 

Nicholls,  who  published  the  duke's  instructions,  noted  his 
first  use  of  ecclesiastical  authority  by  oi-dering  the  city  to  pay 
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tbe  salary  of  tlie  Uutcb  niitiister.'  His  successor,  Lovelace, 
extended  his  protection  over  the  Lutlierans  in  16G6,  forbidding 
sll  interference  with  thtiin,  "sw  long  as  they  live  quietly  nntl 
in  order.""  In  1670  Lovclaou  directed  that  the  Church  at 
Albany  (Reformed)  should  bo  nmintutiiod  "  as  the  eatublished 
Church,"  and  guaranteed  &uj)port  to  any  minister  who  would 
come  over  as  asaistuiit  to  Domiiie  Drisiuij.  This  brought 
over  William  Niouweuhuysen.  to  whom  the  promise  of  main* 
tenancc  was  not  well  kept.'  In  1671  Lovelace  wrote  to  iho 
miuister  and  Church  of  Southold  a  letter  of  reproof  for  ha»'- 
ing  distressed  a  Mr.  Uooth  for  rates.  In  so  doing  the  Church 
and  town  magistrates  were  clearly  within  the  law  requiring 
every  inhabitant  to  contribute  to  Church  support.  But  this 
Booth  was  an  ^Episcopalian,  in  whose  defence  the  governor 
was  willing  to  wrest  the  law,  and  to  upbraid  the  Church  with 
their  "misuse  of  the  liberty  given  to  their  opinion,"  threaten- 
ing them  also  with  the  loss  of  that  liberty.*  This  was  the 
first  recorded  instance  of  gubernational  pervereions  of  law  in 
favor  of  episcopacy,  which  were  quite  frequent  during  the 
EngliBli  sway. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  is  altogether  needless,  to  recite  all 
the  instances  of  interference  by  the  New  York  governors  with 
the  affairs  of  the  ministry  and  the  Churches,  or  of  their  action 
against  the  law  in  favor  of  their  own  preferred  Church  order. 
Sufficient  witness  of  tliese  things  will  appeal-  in  the  more 
important  incidents  which  illustrate  the  ruling  principle  of 
the  government  on  religious  mattera. 

The  reappearance  of  English  power  in  1C74  was  with  the 
proclamation  of  the  broadest  kind  of  liberty  of  opinion. 
James's  instructions  to  Governor  Androa  ran.  "You  shall 
pcrmitt  all  persons  of  what  Religion  soever,  quietly  to  inhalntt 
within  the  precincts  of  your  jurisdiccon,  without  giveing  theia 
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any  disturbance  or  disquiet  wLntover  for,  or  by  reason  of, 
their  diffeiing  opinions  in  inattcra  of  Religion :  Provided  they 
give  noe  di.stii rbance  to  ye  publique  pence,  nor  doe  loolest  or 
disquiet  otliets  in  tlie  free  exeiciue  of  llieir  teli^^on." ' 

This  breiuUli  of  tolemtion  bas  frequently  been  cited  against 
tlio  memory  of  Jamvs,  as  soiuetbiiig  arguing  a.  specious  and 
deceptive  intcut,  in  like  manner  tbat  bis  efforts  toward 
toleration  in  England  have  been  charged  to  an  innate  false- 
hood of  mind.  It  is  remembered  that  James  was  a  Romanist, 
liud  supposed  that  lie  was  a  bigoted  one  at  that,  from  which 
the  usual  conclusion  has  been  made  that  thia  proclamation  of 
liberty  of  conscience  was  a  mere  blind ;  tliat  under  tbe  cover 
of  it  he  might  make  an  asylum  for  distressed  Catholics  in  his 
new  dominions.  This  conclusion  drew  with  it  tbe  inference 
that,  when  the  Catholic  representation  in  the  colony  should 
become  large  enough  to  permit,  be  would  turn  the  govern- 
ment into  "papistical"  hands  and  withdraw  the  ordinance 
of  toleration. 

All  of  which  BuppOBition  vxay  be  true,  as  an  outline  of  the 
duke's  desire.  At  tlie  Bfime  time,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  record 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  supposition  of  what  might  have 
taken  place  on  the  possible  occurrence  of  a  situation  which 
was  never  reached.  James  made  no  expression,  at  least  as 
preserved  to  us,  indicating  any  such  treacherous  purpose. 
What  he  said  and  did  in  tlie  matter  was  altogellier  honorable, 
and  far  in  advance  of  the  toleration  accoi'ded  by  his  son-in- 
law,  William,  the  idol  of  seventeenth  century  Protestantism. 

Certainly,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  to  him  as  a  crime  or  as  a 
proof  of  treacherous  intent,  that  he  sought  to  make  a  safe 
retreat  for  the  oppressed  followers  of  tbe  Church  of  Rome. 
Himself  a  devout  Catholic,  it  would  have  been  strange,  and 
would  have  been  just  cause  for  reproach,  if,  with  this  au- 
thority over  a  princely  domain,  be  had  not  bethought  him 
of  the  opportunity  to  afford  his  co-religion ista  an  asylum.  It 
would  not  redound  to  his  honor,  if  he,  a  Catholic  prince,  had 
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put  into  the  charter  of  New  York  liberties  tlie  words,  "except 
Papists,"  80  common  with  the  men  of  the  day,  who  were 
loudest  in  their  demands  for  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
Isst  of  tlie  Stunrt  kings  has  enough  to  answer  for  at  the  bar 
of  history,  witliout  depriving  him  of  the  honorable  record 
made  by  all  his  actions  in  i-egaid  to  religious  freedom  in  his 
province  of  New  York,  notwithstanding  its  unlikenesa  to  other 
portions  of  liis  record. 

Almoiit  at  once  that  Aiidros  Assumed  his  government  in 
New  York,  he  found  occasion  to  exerci.sc  his  supposed  right 
of  prcsonbitiun  and  that  iu  the  Reformed  Church.'  A  cer* 
tain  Nicholas  van  Itcnssclaor,  a  native  of  Holland  and  licen- 
tiate of  the  cloBsis  of  Amsterdam,  but  whetlier  related  or 
not  to  the  patroon  of  ICunssclaerwyck  docs  not  appear,  went 
to  London  in  the  train  of  Charles  II.  >it  tlio  time  of  the  Kes- 
tomtion.  He  was  pennitbud  to  preach  in  London  and  was 
ordained  a  deacon  by  the  bishop  of  Sallsburj'.  He  did  not 
appear  in  New  York  until  1G74,  when,  it  is  probable,  he  came 
over  with  Governor  Andros,  bringing  with  him  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  duke  of  York  to  some  "  benefice  "  in  the 
province.  He  was  sent  by  Androa  to  Albany  as  colleague  to 
the  minister  there,  with  a,  ttomewhat  peremptory  command 
to  receive  hira  as  a  co-pastor.  The  governor  wrote  to  tlie 
Church  that  Van  Kenssclaer  had  "made  his  humble  request 
.  .  .  whereunto  I  have  consented.  I  do  hereby  desire  you 
to  signify  the  same  unto  the  Parishioners  .  .  .  wherein  I 
flball  looke  upon  their  compliance  as  a  mark  of  their  respect 
and  good  inclinations  towards  me.    28  July,  lii74." 

This  was  a  suflBciently  imperious  message  to  begin  with,  at 
the  opening  of  his  administration,  in  dealing  with  a  Church 
which  had  prided  itself  on  submitting  to  even  the  Dutch 
governors  only  as  they  were  themselves  suppa'fed  to  be  sub- 
missive to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  The  Albany  Church 
declined  to  receive  the  candidate,  in  which  refusal  minister, 

'  Corwin,  Bf/orined  Churchy  p.  73 ;  Siiiltb,  Bistorn  of  JVelo  i'or*,  I,  49 ; 
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magistrates,  and  people  were  agreed.  It  was  denied  tbat  he 
had  a  right  to  administer  the  sacraments  in  their  Charch, 
bccaufio  he  bad  been  episcopally  ordained ;  and  he  was  not  ■ 
permitted  to  even  preach  until  he  promised  to  submit  to  the  ' 
chassis. 

Andros  was  incensed,  and  summoned  Nieuwenhiiysen,  the 
Albanj  minister,  to  answer  before  him  for  contempt,  with  the 
result  of  arousing  great  public  indignation  both  at  Albanj 
and  at  New  York.  Meaiiwliile  Van  Rensselaer  preached  at 
Albany  and  was  thrown  into  jail  by  the  magistrates,  for 
"several  dubious  words  "  in  his  sermon,  and  thereupon  the 
governor  felt  still  more  outraged  and  issued  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  the  magistnttes  and  to  put  them  under  X5000  honda 
to  show  cause  for  tlieir  conduct.  The  celebrated  Leisler 
took  part  with  the  ofTeading  officers  and  was  imprisoned  by 
order  of  Andros. 

But  the  governor  could  not  enforce  his  will.  After  much 
commotion  he  gave  up  the  case  altogether,  *' referring"  it, 
for  form's  sake,  "  to  the  Consistory  of  the  Church  of  Albany." 
Inasmuch  as  the  said  consistorj'  had  already  made  its  opin- 
ions very  clearly  known,  this  reference  was  but  a  euphemism 
to  signify  the  striking  of  the  governor's  dag  of  presentation 
to  a  Reformed  Church.  So  fared  the  first  conflict  of  an 
English  governor  with  a  Dutch  Church,  in  the  complete 
victory  of  the  latter.  As  to  Van  Rensselaer,  ho  was  not 
worth  the  struggle,  and  after  a  year's  time  the  governor 
compelled  him  to  depart,  "for  scandalous  conduct." 

Another  ecclesiastical  mandate  of  Andros  met  with  a 
greater  success  in  1679,  when  be  OHthoriztd  and  dirtettd  the 
Dtitch  clergy  of  New  York  to  ordain  Tesscbenmacker  to  the  Ordhui 
ministry.'  In  respect  to  ecclesiastical  poUty.  this  demand 
made  the  highest  liight  of  spiritual  supremacy  ever  attempted 
by  a  colonial  governor.  It  was  an  attempt  to  create  an 
erdainutff  power,  which  in  a  colony  under  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  establishment  could  only  be  equalled  by  the  appointment 
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of  a  bUIiop,  «  peculiar  prerogative  of  the  orown.  For  in  the 
polity  of  the  Ueforiuud  Church,  as  in  the  Anglican,  tlio 
power  of  ordiiidtion  was  tiot  resident  in  the  clergy  as  8uch. 
In  tbo  Anglican  Church  only  a  bishop  could  orditiii,  while 
in  the  Reformed  Church  the  power  belonged  to  a  convoued 
body  of  raini^terii  and  elders,  called  a  classi»,  foimally  organ- 
ized for  that  purpose  and  for  the  care  of  the  Churches. 

But  in  the  time  of  Audroe  there  was  no  such  "  Reverend 
Body"  in  New  York.  The  care  of  the  Churches  in  New 
Metherlaud  had  been  committed  by  the  gUiLes  general  and  the 
West  India  company  to  the  classis  of  Amsterdam.  To  that 
body  belonged  ordination  for  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
America ;  for  which  lite  any  man  of  those  Churches,  deaijing 
ordination,  was  forced  to  go  in  person  to  Holland.  A  like 
hardship  was  experienced  by  the  American  candidates  for 
Episcopal  oi-dination,  who,  until  after  the  Revolution,  were 
compelled  to  voyage  to  England  for  the  imposition  of  a 
bishop's  hands. 

'Die  singularity,  then,  and  arrogance  of  Andros's  demand 
were  in  the  atlempt  to  create  a  spiritual  body  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  highest  ofBce  in  the  power  of  the  Church !  It 
is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  governor  was  at  all  a\varc 
of  the  real  giavity  of  his  command.  Ho  probably  only 
looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  which  he  as  gov- 
ernor had  every  right  to  direct.  In  reality,  he  could  not 
have  presumed  much  further,  unless  he  had  undertaken  to 
ordain  the  candidate  liimself. 

A  still  more  singular  thing  about  the  incident  was  the 
complaisance  of  the  Dutcb  clergy.  They,  unlike  Androw, 
perfectly  well  understood  the  nature  of  the  demand,  and  that 
it  was  a  preposterous  invasion  of  one  of  the  Churcli's  most 
aaored  rights.  They  knew  that  they  could  not  ordain  as 
clergy ;  and  could  not  organize  themselves  into  a  elassia, 
without  express  authorization  from  their  superior  at  Anwter- 
dam;  and  that  any  action,  which  they  as  a  pretended  cla.S8is 
might  take,  would  be  irregular  and  void.     At  the  same  time, 
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they  complied  with  Andros's  demand,  organized  themselves 
into  a  clasais,  and  ordained  Tcascheninacker !  It  La  wortliy 
of  note  that,  on  report  of  this  action  to  the  classis  of  Amatei^ 
dam,  that  body,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  ratified  the  ordina- 
tion, but  did  not  legalize  the  classical  organization  at  New 
York. 

So  Andros  carried  his  point,  and  won  the  greatest  (theo- 
retical) ecclesiastical  victory  over  gained  by  a  colonial  gov- 
ernor, with  which  his  Kucccstf  in  securing  rights  of  Episcopal 
worship  in  Boston  is  not  to  be  compared.  DoubtlosH,  the 
record  of  thiji  incident  emboldened  Governor  Nicholson, 
thirty  years  later,  to  demand  the  ordination  of  Van  Vlcck  at 
the  bands  of  Dubois  and  Antonides,  Dutch  ministers  in 
bis  time  at  New  York.  But  tliese  men  were  either  wiser  or 
leas  prcsMud  by  circumstances  tlian  their  predecessors,  and 
flatly  refused  to  do  the  governor's  bidding.  The  governor 
was  sensible  enough  not  to  pivsis  the  matter.' 

The  assembly  of  168S,'  the  first  after  the  coming  of  Got- 
eraor  Dongan,  adopted  a  "  Charter  of  Liberties,"  in  which  it  cbartoT  of 
was  ordained  that,  "No  person  professing  faith  in  God  by  Lll**"'"' 
Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  molested  or  called  in  question  for  any 
diEFerence  of  opinion  in  roattem  of  religion."  This  is  sub- 
stantially in  the  language  of  the  duke's  instructions  to 
Andros  in  1674.  The  "Charter"  goes  on  to  say  that  "  the 
Churches  already  in  New  York  do  appear  to  be  privileged 
Churcbea,"  their  privileges  confirmed  by  the  past  government 
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and  hy  the  Intev  HurreRder  confirmed  Bgaln,  "Proridod  also 
that  all  other  Christian  Churches,  that  shall  hereafter  come 
and  settle  in  the  province,  shall  have  the  aamo  privilegea." 

There  can  l)e  no  exception  taken  to  such  an  onlinance.  It 
distinctly  declared  the  mind  of  the  colonists  as  opposed  to 
any  legal  preference  of  any  particular  Church.  Though  the 
groat  majority  of  the  people  were  attached  to  the  Reformed 
Church,  they  desired  that  all  Churches  should  be  on  a  level 
before  the  law  —  a  tiling  worthy  of  all  honor,  as  showing 
that  the  Dutchmen  of  New  York  had  not  lost  the  tolei-ant 
spirit  which  their  fathers  had  brought  from  Holland. 

The  broad  terras  of  this  charter  were  approved  by  the  duke 
of  Vork,  but  when  he  became  king  and  the  titular  head  of 
the  Church  of  England  this  approval  was  recalled,  and  the 
attempt  wns  made  to  establish  that  Church  as  the  State- 
Church  in  New  York.  Thus,  James's  inatnictions  to  Gov- 
ernor Dongau  in  1686  said:'  "You  shall  take  care  that 
God  Almighty  bee  devoutly  and  duely  served  throughout 
your  Government,  the  Book  of  Common  Pmyer  read  each 
Sunday  and  Holy  day,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  bo  ad- 
ministered according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Church  of  England." 
Various  prescriptions  were  made  about  Church  buildings 
and  ministers,  and  each  one  of  the  latter  was  to  have  as- 
aigned  to  him  "  a  competent  Proportion  of  Land  for  a  Gltfbg 
and  exercise  of  hia  Industry."  The  parishoa  were  "  to  boo 
so  limited  and  setled  as  you  shall  find  moat  convenient  for 
y"  accommodating  this  good  work."  The  ecclcsiaetical  juris- 
diction over  the  province  was  lodged  in  the  archbishop  of 
Caiitorbury,  while  the  governor  was  vested  with  tbo  power* 
of  presentation  and  immediate  discipline  and  removal  of  ihe 
clergy.  The  governor  was  forbidden  to  prefer  any  minister 
"  to  any  benefice  "  without  a  certificate  from  the  archbishop 
that  he  is  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  he  was  empowered 
to  remove  any  "scandalous"  minister  and  to  fill  the  vacancy 
at  his  "  discretion." 

1  Colonial  nutdry  of  !ftw  Tork,  III,  S78,  8T8. 
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These  provisions  in  preference  of  the  CLurcli  of  Englimd, 
forced  upon  James  by  liis  accession  to  the  throne,  were  not 
designed  to  act  in  exclusion  of  olh<;r  Churches.  Notlung 
was  said  toward  modifying  Uie  liberty  grant^jd  in  the  former 
instructious.  This  n-as  aguin  allowed,  and  the  door  was  in- 
toutionally  left  open  to  tlie  followers  of  differing  forms  of 
religion,  "provided  they  make  no  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace."  Through  this  open  door  various  roligioulstti  entered 
the  colony  and  settled  without  hindrance.  Among  them 
were  a  number  of  Romanists.  Three  Jesuit  priests  are  said 
to  have  been  in  New  York  during  Dongan'a  admin  is  tmtion, 
one  of  whom  is  thought  to  have  been  teacher  of  the  Latin 
school  opened  by  the  governor.' 

Dongan's  "Report  on  the  Stiita  of  the  Province,""  1687, 
in  reference  to  leligiouy  matters,  said :  "  f lere  bee  not  many  it(<iiitioii« 
of  the  Church  of  England  !  few  Roman  Catholics ;  abnndaiice  ""'■ 
of  Quaker  preachers,  men  and  Women  especially;  Singing 
Quakers ;  Ranting  Quakere  \  Sabbatai-ians ;  Anti-Sablmta- 
rians;  some  Anabaptists;  some  Independents;  some  Jews; 
in  sliort,  of  all  sorta  of  opinions  there  are  some,  and  the  most 
part  of  none  at  all.  The  most  prevailing  opinion  is  that  of 
the  Dutch  Calvinista.  ...  It  is  the  endeavor  of  all  peraontt 
here  to  bring  up  the  children  and  servants  in  the  opinion 
which  themselves  profess  ;  but  this  I  observe,  that  they  take 
no  care  of  the  oonveraion  of  their  Slaves.  ...  As  for  the 
King's  natural  born  subjects  that  live  on  Long  Island,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Government,  I  find  it  a  hard  task  to  make 
them  pay  their  Ministers." 

There  are  no  records  of  serious  interference  with  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  on  the  part  of  Dongan.  Though  an  avowed  Donsu. 
Catholic,  he  showed  no  strong  desire  to  build  up  any  Church, 
but  devoted  himself  to  his  civil  duties,  in  which  he  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  governors  in  the  province. 
During  his  term  the  influx  of  Romanists  could  not  have  been 

>  Domimtntarv  UUlnry  of  Ifm  York,  HI,  7S ;  Sroith,  Ntn  York,  I,  90. 
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Urge,  but  those  who  did  come  were  the  recipients  of  his 
favor.  Some  of  the  public  officials  professed  attachmeiit  to 
Rome,  and  many  of  "  the  people  ti'embled  for  the  Pioteatant 
cause.' 

This  fear  found  expression  on  the  fall  of  James  IL  and  the 
usurpation  by  l<etsler  of  the  government  in  New  York.*  On 
receipt  of  th«  news  of  the  Revolution  in  Knjjland.  the  coun- 
cil at  once  resolved  to  "suspend  all  Konian  Catliolics  from 
Command  and  I'laces  of  Tnist."  This  resolution  turned  out 
just  two  officers,  Major  Baxter  and  Eiiaign  Rusttell,  —  not  aJ 
very  formidable  number,  —  who  left  the  province.  Leisler 
ordered  the  arrest  of  all  "  reputed  Fapistti,"  and  forbade  the 
franchise  to  others  than  Protestant  freemen.  The  effect  oti 
this,  however,  was  only  an  expression  of  opinion  and  desire^j 
for  Leislcr  and  his  government  soon  came  to  ignomiuioi 
disaster. 

In  1689  Governor  Sloughtcr  came  to  New  York  with  in- 
structions from  Willitim  and  Mary,  which  repeated  in  regard 
to  Church  matters  the  provisions  in  James's  orders  to  Dongan, 
except  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  Church  was  trans- 
ferred fi-om  the  soe  of  Canterbury  to  that  of  London.  Tbey 
were  made  also  in  the  light  of  the  great  toleration  act  of 
1689,  which  was  intended  to  have  force  in  all  the  English 
dominions,  and  which  excluded  from  favor  both  Unitarians 
and  Komanists.'  The  like  instructions  were  given  to  Colonet 
Fletcher  in  1692,  when  he  succeeded  to  Sloughter,  with  the 
addition  that  he  was  authorized  "  to  C«late  any  Person  or 
Persons  to  any  Churches,  Chapells,  or  other  Kcclesiostical 
Benefices  ...  as  often  as  any  of  them  shall  happen  to  be 
void."*  Like  instructions,  with  scarcely  a  variation,  were 
given  to  the  snocessive  governors  down  almost  to  the  Revolu- 
tion.   James  set  the  model  for  his  followers  on  the  throne. 


1  Smitli.  JVeu,  York,  I.  00. 
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none  of  whom  ever  detected  the  folly  of  suppoBing  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  established  in  New  York.' 

Governor  Sloughter's  administration  does  not  appear  to  Slon)[lii«r. 
have  intereated  itself  in  the  advancement  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  in  religious  matters  at  all ;  unless  we  may  tike 
as  an  indication  of  the  latter  the  expul&ion  from  the  assembly 
of  1691  of  two  members  from  Queens,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  Quakers.^  Though  the  royal  instructions  insisted 
on  the  recognition  of  the  Engliah  Church  and  its  orders,  its 
establishment  in  the  colony  could  not  be  effected  without  the 
formal  action  of  the  colonial  legislature,  which  action  Slough- 
ter  made  no  effort  to  procure.  The  only  official  representa- 
tion of  the  Church  was  in  requiring  from  all  office  holders 
the  test  oath  prescribed  by  the  parliament  This  involved 
the  oath  of  allegiitiice  and  supremacy,  partaking  the  sacra- 
ment "according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England," and 
signing  a  declaration  against  the  Roman  doctrine  of  tran- 
substautiation.  The  application  of  this  oiitli  was  enough, 
without  any  movement  of  the  governor,  to  cause  the  exclu- 
sion of  Quakers  from  the  legislature  and  all  office. 

When  Fletcher  came  to  the  government  in  1692,  be  brought  Fletcbar. 
with  him  either  emphatic  orders  from  his  saperiors.  or  a 
determined  purpose  of  his  own,  to  procure  the  formal  eatab- 
lishment  of  the  Church  by  a  colonial  statute.  His  own  zeal, 
indeed,  was  sufficient  to  urge  him  to  the  effort.  His  religious 
bigotry  was  only  equalled  by  his  vain  love  of  power  and  by  a 
lust  for  money,  which  made  his  government  the  most  corrupt 
in  the  annals  of  the  province.*  The  story  of  hU  struggles 
with  the  assembly  is  notable  as  illnatrating  both  his  temper 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Dutchmen,  whom  he  attempted  to  coerce. 
It  is  also  a  peculiar  instance  of  that  ecclesiastical  arrogance 
which  has  often  made  no  scruple  about  grasping  more  "thaa 
the  law  allows." 

'  CoJonM  Hittory.  TV.  SflO,  287!  V,  06,  891,  oto. 
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To  the  first  legislature  of  his  term  (1692)  Fletcher  issued 
a  demand  that  they  take  the  reijuisite  action  to  "settle  the 
minifitij,"  nsing  that  term  to  involve  the  establishment  of 
tlie  Church  of  Kngland.'  Tlie  assembly,  liowcTer,  did  noth- 
ing in  the  matter,  greatly  to  tlie  wrath  of  the  governor,  who^ 
bcmUid  thvm  rouniUy,  and  declared  that  *'the  same  law, 
which  ostablisljed  your  privileges,  provided  for  the  roligioa, 
of  the  Cliuroh  of  England."  To  the  next  nst^mnbly  Fletcher* 
proHOuted  tho  same  demand,  saying,  "I  recommended  to  the 
former  assembly  the  settling  of  an  able  ministry,  that  tho 
wonihip  of  God  may  be  observed  among  us,  for  I  find  that 
first  and  great  duty  very  much  neglected."  This  assembly 
of  1693,  more  complaisant  than  tho  last,  relaxed  something  of 
its  opposition.  Unwilling,  however,  to  yield  all  that  the  gov- 
ernor wanted,  they  appointed  a  committee  of  eight  to  devise 
a  scheme,  which  might  possibly  satiafy  Fletcher  and  yet  avoid 
the  establishment  demanded.  The  result  of  the  committee's 
labor  was  a  bill  for  a  religious  establishment  of  an  entirely 
nondescript  character,  the  like  of  which  is  not  to  be  found 
"Art  of  1693.  elsewhere.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  assembly  and  became 
law  on  the  23d  of  Septeralier,  1693.' 

The  significant  portions  of  the  Aet  arc  as  follows:  "In 
Each  of  the  respective  CiUes  and  Counties  hereafter  men* . 
tinned  there  shall  be  called,  inducted,  and  established  a  good*! 
sufficient,  Protestant  Minister."  ...      In  tJie  City  of  New] 
York  one  :  in  the  County  of  Richmond  one  ;  in  tlio  County 
of  Westchester  two,  one  to  have  care  of  West  Chester,  East 
Chester,  Yonkera,  and  the  Manor  of  PeUmm,  and  one  to  have 
the  care  of  Rye,  Mamaroneck,  and  Bedford;  and  in  Qooen 
County  two,  one  for  Jamaica  and  "  adjacent  towns  and  farms," 
and  the  other  for  "Harastead"  and  adjacent  towns.    The  law 
also  ordained  that  in  the  Churohes  named  there  should  be 
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"Wardens  and  a  Vestry,"  to  be  chosen  by  the  fi-eeliohlers 
summoned  by  the  jiisticea:  and  that  the  miiiistere  should  be 
supported  by  public  tax.  This  act  is  remarkable  for  both  its 
rcquirenieuts  and  its  omissions.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
act  referring  to  tlie  Cliurch  of  England,  or  to  the  book  of  com-  Not  ab 
moD  prayer;  there  is  no  requirement  of  serviccH  "according  **"' 
to  the  rites"  of  the  English  Church,  nor  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  nor  any  allowance  of  * 
patronage  to  the  governor.  At  the  same  time,  the  act  restticta  Restrlo 
Us  operation  to  the  four  counties  named,  and  does  not  apply 
to  Kingston,  Albany,  or  any  part  of  the  pro%'ince  outeide  of 
those  counties.  Nor  in  those  counties  does  It  make  the  eatab- 
lishment  nniveraal.  What  in  legal  construction  it  did,  waa 
to  establieh,  not  a  Church  at  all,  but  »ix  Protestant  Ministeri 
in  places  named,  and  these  ministers  of  no  specified  denomi- 
nation, save  that  they  must  be  Protestant.  In  other  towns 
of  these  counties  and  in  the  cose  of  other  ministers  needed  in 
these  towns,  the  act  did  not  apply.  Thus,  while  the  act  did 
create  a  Church  establishment  in  the  places  noted,  it  yet 
established  neither  any  Church  for  the  province  at  large, 
nor  any  particular  Church  for  the  localities  specified.  The 
Reformed  Church  had  as  good  a  legal  right  to  claim  the 
establishment  as  had  the  Church  of  England.  This  was 
practically  acknowledged  at  the  time  by  Colonel  Lewis  Mor* 
ti*i  himself  a  strong  Church  of  England  man,  in  a  letter 
written  in  1711.'  The  act,  he  wi-ote, "  is  very  loosely  worded. 
The  Dissenters  claim  the  benefit  of  it  as  well  as  we ;  and  the 
Act  without  much  wresting  will  admit  a  construction  in 
their  favor  as  well  as  ours."  In  fact,  it  belonged  to  neither. 
The  only  named  Church  that  was  ever  "established"  on  the 
soil  of  New  York  was  the  Reformed  Church,  which  fell  with 
the  Dutch  power.  The  arrogant  assumption  of  English 
cabinets  and  governors  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
established  in  New  York,  and  the  common  supposition,  even 
to  this  day,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  wa-t  ever  a  State- 
'  Cototilal  Bitlory,  V.  380, 
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Chutoh   in    the   provioce,   are    alike    unwarranted    by   tho 
facte.' 

At  the  time  of  the  passago  of  the  act  Goveruor  Fletcher 
was  well  CLwnre  of  iu  tlodcionciei).  He  returtiecl  it  to  the 
assembly  with  iiistruclioos  to  amend,  by  inserting  a  clause 
investiag  the  governor  with  the  right  of  induction.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  act  should  require  that  ministers  bo  "prcs«iitcd 
to  the  governor  to  be  approved  and  coUnted."  But  the 
assembly  thought  that  they  had  yielded  enough  and  refused 
the  amendment;  whereupon  the  governor  prorogued  them, 
saying,  "  If  you  seem  to  understand  that  none  can  serve  with- 
out your  collation  or  establishment,  you  are  far  mistaken; 
for  I  have  the  power  of  collating  or  suspending  any  minister 
in  my  government  by  their  majesties'  letters  patent:  and 
whilst  I  stay  in  the  government,  I  will  take  care  that  neither 
here^,  sedition,  schbm,  nor  rebellion  be  pix^ached  among 
you."  But  neither  anger  nor  argument  could  bend  the  legis* 
lature  to  the  governor's  will,  and  he  was  forced  to  content  I 
himself  with  the  act  as  it  stood. 

Almost  immediately  there  arose  two  occasions  which  gave 
tlie  assembly  opportunity  to  constme  their  own  act.  In 
1694  the  Rev.  John  Mdler.  chaplain  to  the  English  soldiers, 
claimed  the  benefit  of  support  under  the  act,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  stationed 
in  New  York.  Fletcher  at  once  allowed  the  claim,  but  the 
legislature  would  not  permit.  vVgain,  in  the  following  year, 
it  was  questioned  whether  any  of  the  Churches  named  were 
restricted  in  their  choice  of  ministers  to  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Five  wardens  and  vestrymen  in  the 
city  of  New  York  petitioned  the  legislature  on  the  subject, 
and  the  house  resolved :  '*  That,  the  vestrymen  and  Church 
wardens  have  power  to  call  a  dissenting  protestant  minister, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  paid  and  maintained  as  the  act  directs.** 
Thifi  was  not  pleasing  to  Fletcher,  who  argued  the  absurdity 
of  such  opinion  on  the  ground  that  "there  is  no  Protestant 
1  HoSmui,  Eeetetiaitieal  Late  ia  tht  Stalt  o/ Keu  Tork,  p.  7. 
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Church  admite  of  such  officers  as  Church-wardeiis  and  Vestry- 
men but  the  Church  of  Eiiglaud."  Hu  could  nut  comprehend 
that  the  legislature  had  created  aD  estublishment  of  their 
own,  and  liad  borrowed  these  terms  to  hoodwiak  him ;  or 
that  considerably  more  than  the  titles  of  local  Church  ofiicers 
were  needed  to  constitute  a  branch  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  was  only  by  indirection,  and  also  by  many  false  statement:}, 
that  the  impression  took  form  that  the  act  of  1003  established 
the  Church  of  England.  Fletcher  himself  knew  to  the  con- 
trary, but  he  always  afterward  talked  and  acted  as  though 
he  had  gotten  the  establishment  he  desired.  The  course  of 
government  likenise,  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  always  as- 
sumed that  the  Anglican  Church  had  been  established,  Tha 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York 
acted  on  the  same  assumption  —  n  most  unwarranted  perver- 
sion of  the  facts  iu  the  case ;  for  the  reason  that  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  succession  of  events,  that  the  eatabliahiiig  of 
the  Church  of  England  was  precisely  that  thing  which  tha 
legislature  was  determined  not  to  do.  Owing  to  this  perver- 
»ion,  the  atjsembly  made  many  efforts  to  repeal  the  act,  but 
wcm  opposed  by  the  governor  and  council,  so  that  the  law 
remained  in  force  until  the  Revolution.' 

As  though  prompted  by  the  passage  of  the  "  Ministiy  Act " 
and  the  construction  which  the  governor  seemed  determined 
to  put  upon  it,  the  consistory  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
New  York  applied  for  and  obtained  in  1696  a  charter,  con-  Collevl&M 
firming  the  privileges  stipulated  in  the  articles  of  surrender  ^iJn^. 
in  1(J64.  Beyond  doubt,  it  was  a  recollection  of  those  stipu- 
lations, together  with  a  desire  to  propitiate  a  public  indig- 
nant at  hia  effort  to  foi-ce  the  English  Church  upon  the  col- 
ony, that  moved  the  governor  to  grant  the  charter.' 

1  CorwJn,  p.  IM ;  Colonial  Bltlorn.  TV.  437, 

•  Lord  Bellomonl,  who  iuccceded  Fletobw  in  1997,  writing  to  ttio  board 
of  trndn,  deacritHid  Uiia  charter  hb,  "  extranrdinftry,  (or  11  a  setting  up  a 
JiirifldictluD  to  fl;  iu  the  (ace  of  ^vernmeiiL"  He  otso  Mid  UiAl  Flelchet 
tuul  MCnpted  "  »  l)r)be  for  it,"  and  tbftt  hlnuelf  hnd  kwii  In  the  book  of  th* 
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Other  Dutch  Churclies  ia  New  York  and  N«w  Jersey  re- 
ceived charters  in  the  following  )-ear,  but  such  incorporation 
•tm  consistently  refused  to  all  other  Churches  exoept  the 
Episcopal.  Thus  —  to  anticipate  ia  our  narrative  —  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  applied  for  a  charter  in 
1719.'  The  application  to  the  governor  was  opposed  by 
Trinity  Church,  and  van  referred  to  the  board  of  trade  to 
nioct  a  denial.  In  1T68  the  Lutlieran  Church  in  Mew  York 
made  a  Btmilar  application,  which  was  approved  by  the  oouq- 
cil,  but  was  referred  by  the  governor  to  the  home  govem- 
mont,  with  "several  from  Dissenting  Congregations  for  like 
privileges."  What  these  other  Churches  were  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  they  were  all  denied,  "as  liLs  ^faJ'e8ty  saw  no  reason 
which  rendered  it  necessary,"'  In  17IJG  the  Presbyterian 
Church  renewed  its  request  for  a  charter  by  way  of  petition 
direct  to  the  king.  The  action  in  response  to  this  petition 
took  a  curious  course'  It  was  referred  by  tlie  king  to  the 
board  of  trade,  and  the  board  sent  it  back  to  America,  inquir- 
ing if  there  were  any  objections  to  the  petition,  "  which  in 
the  general  and  abstracted  view  of  it  appears  to  us  to  be  no 
ways  Improper  or  unreasonable."  Thus  the  request  came 
up  in  the  provincial  council,  which  body,  tees  anti-Anglican 
than  formerly,  resolved,  that  a  judicial  docision  must  Rrst  be 
obtained  as  to  whether  "  the  old  English  statutes  of  Uniform- 
ity extend  to  America",  and  stated,  "Except  the  charters 
granted  to  the  Church  of  England,  all  the  instances  of  soch 
Incorporations  within  this  province  (four  only  in  number) 
are  confined  to  the  Dutch,  whose  claims  to  this  Diiitlnction 
are  grounded  on  one  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation."  In 
the  next  year  the  king  in  council  took  order  dismissing  the 
petition,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  "  against  the  king's  coro- 


Chnn^  Uossurer,  Ute  entry  of  the  purclituic  of  "  a  ronslilenible  aervicc  of 
plUe"  to  1m  pneented  to  tlie  govtmor  {Colonial  tlunorv,  IV,  163},  wblcb 
entry  ho  copied  tor  proof  to  thn  txiArd. 

»  DornmriiMrj,  UiMory,  U\,  279.  »  IbM.,  Ill,  305,  3«l. 

•  Ibid.,  m,  3U-J-S0T  i  Colonial  nitUuy,  VTtl,  M6,  043. 
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nation  oath  to  preserve  the  Church  of  England,"  and  that  it 
was  "not  expedient  upon  Principles  of  General  Polity  to 
comply  with  the  Prayer  of  this  Petition,  or  to  give  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  York  any  other  Privileges  or  Im- 
munities than  it  is  entitled  to  by  the  Laws  of  Toleration." 
The  Pi-esbyteriaiis  uiidiscouraged  wiiewed  their  request  in 
1775,  only  to  be  aguiii  refused,  though  less  brusquely.' 

The  whole  story  of  these  applications  is  hut  one  among 
many  illustrations  of  the  perverse  tenacity  which  clung  to 
the  false  assumption  of  an  Anglican  eMtahltshmeiit  in  New 
York.  This  fissumption  is  most  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
charter  of  Trinity  Church.  That  Church,  as  though  startled  cli»riori 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Dutch  Collegiate  Church  in  lGSt6,  '^^^^'f- 
and  OS  though  having  some  suspicions  of  its  boasted  estab- 
lishment, in  the  next  year  made  application  for  a  charter,  in 
which  application,  as  aUo  in  the  charter  itself,  the  assertion 
is  many  times  i-epeated  that  the  act  of  1693  had  established 
the  Church  of  England.'  Not  for  lack  of  assertion  was  the 
misstutemcnt  to  fail  of  credence. 

The  administration  of  Bellomont  did  not  concern  itiielf 
very  greatly  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  This  was  probably 
thi-ough  lack  of  opportunity,  if  we  may  judge  from  one 
recorded  instance  of  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England  —  his 
veto  of  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  di-ssenter,'  His  lordship's  successor,  Loi-d 
Cornbury,  more  than  made  up  for  the  lack,  filling  his  term  Cornlmry. 
with  much  activity  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  and  that  in 
ways  of  most  offensive  annoyance  and  oppression,  ''Edu- 
cated at  Geneva,  he  yet  loved  episcopacy  as  a  religion  of  the 
State  Bubordiuatc  to  the  executive  power."*  A  cousin  of 
Queen  Auue,  to  whom  he  bore  a  strong  resemblance  of  fea- 


»  Colnnfal  Bilorj/,  VIIT,  572. 

*Doevmentaiy  UMorj/,  111,  410;  Colonial  BUt</ry,Vr,\\U;  Comln, 
p.  IW. 

'  CoXontal  Hlitoru,  TV,  680, 

*  B&acrofI,  Hiaory  oftht  United  StaitM.  lit.  IXI,  02. 
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ture,  he  prided  Unisolf  on  the  relationship  and  deemed 
that  it  conferrud  upon  him  more  imperiiil  powers  than  olhcc 
governors  possessed,  especially  with  regard  to  Church  affairs. 
His  zeal  carried  biro  to  very  extreme  actions,  and,  as  though 
di3aatislied  with  the  already  defined  powers  of  his  oEGoe,  led 
him  to  forge  iuBtructions  from  England  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  hia  ecclesiastical  prerogatives.     (Bancroft.) 

He  arrived  at  New  York  in  1701  and  at  once  proceeded  to 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  powere,  in  a  way  which  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  attempted.  They  bad  respected  that  limita- 
tion of  the  ministry  act  which  had  confined  its  nondescript 
Church  to  the  four  counties  of  New  York,  Westchester, 
Queens,  and  Biohmond.  But  Cornbury  cboae  to  consider 
AttflinpM  to  that  it  covered  the  province.  Thus,  about  the  time  of  his 
arrival  the  Church  (Reformed)  of  Kingston  became  vacant, 
and  the  governor  undertook  to  induct  there  a  Mr.  Haburne, 
a  Church  of  England  minister,  whom  he  sent  to  Kingston 
with  order  that  the  people  receive  him  as  their  minister  and 
provide  him  with  a  good  house.'  To  these  orders  the  Kingston 
Church  jmid  small  attention. 

The  next  year,  Cornbury,  to  his  great  indignation,  learned 
that  a  certain  Paid  van  Vleck  had  been  preacliing  about  the 
country,  '' notwithstanding  that  he  bad  beuu  forbid  by  hia 
Excellency " ;  and  that  he  had  been  called  by  the  Church 
(Reformed)  of  Ktnderhook,  "without  any  License"  to  the 
Church  permitting  the  call.  The  governor  at  once  ordered 
the  "  High  Sheriff "  of  Albany  to  arrest  Van  Vleck,  and  bring 
him  to  New  York.  Four  membere  of  the  Kinderhook  Chureh 
having  presumed  to  interfere  with  a  certificate  in  favor  of  the 
candidate,  they  were  included  in  the  order  for  arrest.  The 
party  appeared  before  the  governor  in  March,  1703,  and,  not 
having  the  stuff  that  martyra  are  made  of,  "acknowledging 
tJieir  error  &  submitting  tJiemselves  thereon,  were  discharged 
with  a  caution  to  be  more  careful  in  future."  ^ 

About  the  same  time  Lord  Cornbury  appeared  as  a  defender 
1  Doeumentart/  m>toty,  III,  664.  *  im.,  Ill,  638. 
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of  the  faith  against  heresy.  John  Tallman,  one  of  the  justiceB  UorMjr. 
of  Queens  countj  was  reported  to  have  said  that,  "the  Scrip- 
tures were  not  the  rule,  they  being  wrote  hy  siuful  men  of 
like  passions  as  we  are:  nnd  that  the  holy  Seripturun  was  a 
rule,  but  not  the  rule  we  should  go  by."  Affidavibt  of  these 
heretical  words  were  laid  before  the  governor's  council  and 
it  was  ordered  that  Tallman  be  removed  from  office  and  be 
prosecuted  by  the  attorney-general.' 

It  were  tedious  to  here  recount  all  the  instances  of  Corn- 
bury 's  impudent  interference  with  Church  aEEaira  and  the 
liberty  of  religion.  His  administration  was  rendered  famous 
by  three  great  cases.  These  were  the  celebrated  Mackemie 
case,  which  came  to  issue  and  quick  decision  in  1707 ;  the 
Jamaica  Church  case,  and  that  of  Freeman  and  Antonides, 
both  of  which  began  in  1702  and  left  a  legacy  of  much  annoy- 
ance to  Cornbury's  suooessors.  The  main  features  of  each 
must  be  briefly  noted. 

The  case  of  the  Jamaica  Church  was  one  of  barefaced  Jamaica 
spoliation.  The  town  had  been  settled  in  1656,  mainly  by  ^i""^- 
English  people  with  Presbyterian  preferences.  They  had 
been  made  welcome  by  the  Dutch,  and  by  the  English  con- 
querors were  not  disturbed  until  after  the  passage  of  the 
ministry  act.'  They  had  set  apart  laud  for  a  glebe  and  made 
&  parsonage  for  a  minister,  and  in  1099  had  built  a  fine  stone 
Church,  the  expense  of  which  was  raised  by  public  tax. 
Meanwhile  there  liad  come  to  the  town  a  numl>er  of  people 
of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  cupidity  was  excited  by  the 
fine  Church  property  of  their  Presbyterian  neighbors,  an 
opportunity  of  securing  which  for  themaelves  aeemed  to  be 
offered  by  the  ministry  act. 

On  the  passage  of  that  act  the  orgnnization  of  the  Jamaica 
Church  was  so  far  changed  as  that  its  olTicei-a  (all  dissenters) 
took  the  names  of  Wardens  and  Vestrymen.  As  such  they 
called  and  settled  Mr.  Hubbard,^  who  at  the  time  of  the  open- 

'  D'^ntnifntarn  tlMory,  III,  124.  •  Ibid^  III.  I'W. 
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ing  of  the  trouble  was  tlio  pastor  of  Uie  Cliurch  and  in  qaiet 
possession  of  the  ponsonago  and  globe.  In  pursuance  of  the 
RpisGOpal  desires  a  Mr.  Bartow,  a  niissionary  of  the  "  Society 
for  the  PropAgatioQ  of  the  Goi^pel  iu  Foreign  Parts,"  came  to 
Jamaica  in  1702  or  1703.  and  concerted  measures  by  which 
the  Episcopal  minority  might  obtain  posscsHion  of  the  Church 
property.  'On  a  Sunday,  after  Hubbard  had  preached  in 
the  morning,  Ilartow  and  bis  foUowetB  slipped  into  the 
Church,  held  service,  and  claimed  the  building  for  the  use  of 
the  Church  of  Knglnnd.  This  was  the  occasion  of  what  ia 
notod  iu  the  records  as  the  Jamaica  Riot;  for  Uie  majority  of 
the  town  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  robbeij  and  expelled 
the  intruders  by  force. 

This  reclamation  of  their  own  was  regarded  by  Combury 
as  unlawful  violence,  and  he  interfered  with  his  authority  to 
confirm  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  Episcopalians.  He 
forbade  Hubbard  to  preach  in  the  Church  again,  "for  ia 
rogni'd  it  was  built  by  a  public  tax,  it  did  appertain  to  the 
Established  Church."  This  language  of  Cornbury  is  a  cari- 
ous specimen  of  his  pcrvontity  of  opinion  — for  as  matter  of, 
fact,  under  thu  ministry  act,  the  Church  with  Hubbard  as  ita 
pastor  WHS  already  part  of  the  provincial  establt-shment.  Of 
coui-se,  Cornbury's  fiUse  premise  was,  that  thu  establishment 
was  Anglican,  coupled  with  another  equally  false,  that  any 
property  for  religious  purposes,  paid  for  at  any  time  by  ta\, 
must  belong  to  the  Church  of  England.  This  latter  claim 
finds  place  in  a  memorial  from  the  New  York  Episcopal  clergy 
to  tho  bishop  of  London  in  1711.  They  therein  allege  the 
public  tax  as  a  ground  for  seisure  of  the  Jamaica  Church, 
while  they  admit  that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  paid  the  tax,  and  all  the  vestrymen  were  "  dissenters " 
and  opposed  to  the  perversion  of  the  property,* 

The  governor's  measures  were  prompt  and  sharp,  at  onoe 
that  he  heard  that  the  '*  dissenters "  bad  reobtained  their 

'  Docvmealarv  tlistoTy.  m,  131. 
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building.  "  A  represeutalioii,"  wrolc  Colonel  Morris,  "  waa 
made  to  my  Lord  Combury  that  tbu  Jamiuca  Charoh  and 
bouso,  beiug  built  by  publick  Act,  could  belong  to  none  but 
the  Church  of  Engluud ;  my  Lord  gives  bis  Warrant  to  dis- 
possosti  the  DiiuieQtors,  which  immediately  by  Force  was  done 
without  any  Procedure  at  Law." '  He  also  ordered  Mr.  }Iul> 
bard  to  vacate  the  parsonage,  and,  on  bis  declining  to  move 
out,  the  sheriff  was  ordered  to  eject  him.  At  the  saDift  time 
he  ordered  the  wardens  and  vestrymen  to  secure  the  glebe 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Episcopal  minister,  and  the  justices  to 
levy  a  tax  for  his  support.  Cornbury  completed  liis  work  by 
inducting  a  Mr.  Urquhart  into  the  violently  vacated  charge.' 
Well  might  Mr.  Urquhart  write  to  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel  that  the  governor  was  "  a  true  nureing 
father  to  our  infancy  here."' 

Tliis  opiuion  was  echoed  by  all  the  Church  of  England 
clergy  in  the  province,  who  in  their  convention  of  1704,  mak- 
ing report  to  the  bishop  of  Loudon,  remark  of  Jamaica  affairfi, 
"There  is  a  Church  of  Stone,  built  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
inhabitants  by  act  of  Assembly;  and  a  house  and  glebe  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  the  Independent  minister,  but  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  Incumbent  by  Lord  Corn- 
bUTy's  favor."  *  The  same  report  notes  with  satisfaction  tliat 
a  dissenting  Church  at  New  Town,  the  minister  of  which  had 
gone  away,  had  been  given  by  the  governor  to  the  Episco- 
palians ! 

Urquhart  remained  in  possession  of  the  parsonage  and  use 
of  the  Church  for  six  years,  though  not  without  much  trouble 
and  popular  discontent.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  died, 
leaving  in  the  posses-sion  of  the  house  his  widow  and  daugh- 
ter, the  latter  of  whom  manied  McNeish,  a  "dissentiag" 
minister,  who  at  once  took  residence  in  the  parsonage  and 
was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Churcli  by  the  wardens  and 
Testrymen,  not  one  of  whom  was  an  Episcopalian.^    Thus 

>  Colonial  UiKloTy,  V,  320.  *  DofumftiUirn  HiHory,  in,  128. 
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tbe  property  came  again  iato  Presbyterian  possession,  and 
there  reuauied. 

Their  tenare,  however,  was  not  without  opposition  from 
the  Church  of  England  party.  In  1710  Governor  Hunt«r 
gave  the  living  to  Kuv.  Mr.  Poyer,  one  of  tlie  luisaioiiarieii  ol 
tJie  society,  but  tJie  new  rector  was  unable  to  obtain  eithur 
Church  or  house,  or  yet  his  sahiry.  The  governor  wrote  to 
Chief  Jtutico  Mompcsson  to  put  Mr.  Poyer  into  possession 
by  an  order  from  the  court,  but  tlio  judg«  replied  that  pos- 
sessioD  could  not  be  given  "  otherwise  than  by  due  process  of 
law,  witl]Out  a  high  crime  and  misdctncanor."  Hunter  then 
urged  Poyer  to  curry  the  case  into  court,'  offering  his  own 
purse  to  meet  the  costs.  But  this  the  minister  and  his  asso- , 
dates  were  unwilling  to  do,  alleging  as  their  reason  that' 
"moat  of  the  judges  wore  dissenters."  To  counterbalance 
Buch  weight  of  dissent  on  the  beach,  a  notable  scheme  was 
devised,  which  took  form  in  a  memorial  to  the  queen  from 
the  society  in  London,'  praying  for  an  order  In  council,  al- 
lowing apjteals  by  the  clergy  from  colonial  courts,  on  account 
of  their  bias  toward  dissent,  to  the  governor  and  council  and 
thence  to  the  queen  and  privy  council.  This  petition  was 
granted,  February  6,  171J.  On  this  the  missionary  wa«, 
directed  by  the  society  to  go  into  court.  The  issue  after' 
many  delays  was  a  defeat,  for  the  court  confirmed  the  prop- 
erty in  Piesbyterian  hands.  This  final  decision  n'as  recorded 
in  lT<il,  and  Governor  Cosby  intimates  that  it  was  procured 
by  bribery  of  Chief  Justice  Morris,"  an  altogether  gratuitous 
■lander.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  I-'pUcoptil  i>arty  made 
use  of  appeal  to  England,  and  they  finally  reconciled  them- 
selves to  the  necessity  of  building  a  Church  of  their  own  at 
Jamaica.  So  ended  Lord  Combury's  famous  attempt  to  por> 
vert  a  Presbyterian  Church  by  violence  into  the  possession  of 
the  Church  of  England,  after  a  bitter  struggle  of  thirty  years. 

I  Colonial  fffuforj/,  V,  310. 

•  Dneumritiarj/  l/iUnr'j.  Ill,  IC3  ;  C<*lonlal  Biitorj/,  V,  MB,  369. 

■  1/ea  Jtrity  Archivtt,  V,  m. 
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The  second  question,  on  which  he  put  hia  ecclesiaatical 
power  to  proof,  was  thiit  of  patronage.  The  case  is  chiefly  ftiiro 
notable  for  the  bold  insistence  by  one  of  the  parties  that  the 
governor  haj  no  power  of  induction  among  the  Dutch 
Churches,  It  began  in  1702  and  with  frequent  orders,  peti- 
tions, and  counter  petitions,  filling  many  pages  of  the  publio 
documents,  lasted  for  twelve  years. 

In  the  year  noted  some  of  the  eldera  in  tlie  Dutch  Churches 
of  Brooklj-n,  Flatbush,  Flatlands,  and  New  Utrecht,  in  which 
Churches,  as  a  joint  pastorate,  Domine  Antonides  was  already  Antonldet 
laboring,  petitioned  Lord  Cornbuiy  for  permission  to  call  the  ""'  ^''••" 
Rev.  Bernardus  Freeman  of  Schenectady.'  This  petition  at 
once  aroused  great  opposition  among  the  other  elders  and  the 
congregations,  on  the  ground,  as  was  reported  to  Combury, 
that  he  "  bad  nothing  to  doo  with  it,  and  it  was  their  privilege 
to  send  for  what  Minister  they  please,  without  your  Excel- 
lency's leave."  A  town  meeting  was  held  and  the  three  peti- 
tioning elders  were  put  out  of  the  consistory  for  applying  to 
tlie  governor.  Combury  then  obtained  an  order  of  council 
for  the  petitioners  to  appear,  and  also  for  the  town  clerk  with 
the  record  of  the  above  action. 

In  the  hearing  the  governor  seems  to  have  learned  some- 
thing to  the  prejudice  of  Freeman,  for  ho  issued  an  order  fo> 
bidding  a  call  to  him,  because  bo  "  has  misbehaved  himself 
by  promoting  and  encouraging  the  unhappy  divisions."  lie 
declared  the  call  of  Freeman  "  not  consistent  with  her  Maj- 
esty's service  " ;  for  which  reasons  "  the  said  petitioners  are 
hereby  required  not  to  call  him ;  but  they  are  left  at  liberty 
to  send  for  such  Minister  as  they  shall  think  fi  tt  from  Holland  or 
any  other  place,  as  liath  been  customary."  This  order  antici- 
pated a  petition  from  the  Schenectady  Church,  praying  the 
governor  not  to  allow  Freeman  to  be  called  away. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  governor  and 
the  desires  of  the  Schenectady  Church,  Freeman  came  to 
New  York  with  a  view  to  labor  in  the  Churches  named,  and 
>  itocununCorv  nitlory,  III,  89-111. 
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by  BOme  undisclosed  means  succeeded  in  disarming  Corn- 
bury's  prejudice  and  in  securing  from  bim  a  license  to  preacb 
in  the  said  Churcliea,  "  for  &  During  So  Long  Time  as  to  nic 
shall  Seem  meet,  and  all  P'sona  are  hereby  Required  to  Ta3cc 
Notice  liei-eof  accordingly." 

^^''ith  this  licenHB  Freeman  began  preaching  at  Now 
Utrecht  and  preaently  made  occasion  for  his  elders  to  petition 
the  governor  that  he  would  compel  Antonide^  to  surrender  the 
property  and  books  of  the  Ohurohea,  "  whereof  Mr.  Freeman 
is  Minister  by  License  from  your  Excellency."  In  response 
to  this  prayer  Combtiry  issued  an  oiilor  to  Anlonidea  for  Uie 
"delivery  of  House,  Land,  Stock,  and  Books.  .  .  .  Whereas 
I  have  licensed,  authorized,  and  appointed  Mr.  Bernardua 
Freeman." 

Out  of  such  a  situation  grew  a  long-drawn  quarrel  between 
the  party  of  Kruuman  and  the  party  of  Antontdes.  The 
former  distinguished  tbemstilves  by  the  most  obsequious  sub- 
mission to  the  governor's  right  of  induction  and  ecclesiiuitical 
control,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  in  one  of  their  petitions, 
"Your  Excellency's  petitioners  arc  humbly  of  opinion  that 
all  Ecclesiastical  affaiis  And  the  Determination  of  all 
tilings  relating  thereto  in  this  Province  lies  solely  before 
your  Lordpp."  This  they  declared  to  Corubury,  and  a.ttxr 
Combury's  departure  from  New  York  they  solicitwl  Lieu- 
tenant  Governor  Ingoldsby,  "  that  your  Honour  will  bo 
plcaaed,  as  has  been  usual,  to  order  that  no  Dutch  Minister 
shall  preach  or  exercise  his  Ministerial  fFunctinns  in  this 
County,  besides  Mr.  Freeman,  until  farther  orders  from 
To'  Hon'." 

The  opposing  attitude  of  Antonides  and  his  party  was  that 
of  stout  denial  of  any  ecclesiastical  power  of  the  governor 
over  the  Dutch  Church  and  its  ministry,  declaring  tliat 
Antonides  held  his  position  by  the  authority  of  the  classis 
of  Amsterdam,  "according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
Dutch  Church."  and  "that  no  such  lycenso  or  the  other 
orders  (Combury's)  wore,  nor  yet  are,  of  any  force  or  validity 
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in  the  Dutch  Churches  of  this  Province,  but  Tended  to  the 
ruin  o£  the  liberty  of  the  said  Churches  in  this  Country."  In 
the  exercise  of  such  liberty,  and  such  contempt  for  goYem- 
mental  interference,  Antonidea  l)old!y  disregai'ded  an  order 
not  to  ordain  elders  in  the  Churclies,  mforniing  the  governor 
that  "  he  can  not  comply  with  the  order,  unless  he  breaks 
through  the  Rules  and  Discipline  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Protestant  Church," 

Had  Cornbury  remained  in  the  government  such  language 
might  have  brought  Uie  bold  minister  into  bonds,  but  his 
HDccessoi's  were  of  different  mind.  The  term  of  Lovelace 
was  too  short  for  much  service,  giving  place  after  a  few 
months  to  Robert  Hunter,  who,  while  a  sincere  Church  of 
England  man,  was  liberal  of  mind  and  of  placable  disposition. 
Instead  uf  taking  up  his  predecessor's  quarrel,  or  iusistiiig  on 
any  superior  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  attempted  to  exert 
a  moral  influence,  rather  than  official  power,  in  establishing 
peace  between  the  conteniling  factions.  This  he  succeeded  in 
efTccling  by  persuading  all  the  Chui-ches  involved  to  call  both 
Autiiuides  and  Freeman  to  a  collegiate  pastoiute,'  in  1714, 

The  most  celebrated  action  of  Cornbury  against  the  liberty 
of  worship  was  his  prosecution  of  Francis  Mackomio,  the  Mackemis. 
Preflbyteiian  minister  whose  settlement  and  service  in  Vir- 
ginia have  already  been  noted  in  the  chapter  on  that  colony. 
In  January,  1707,  he  with  another  minister,  John  Hampton, 
appeared  in  New  York  and  did  his  great  work  therein  in  the 
cause  of  religious  liberty.'    On  arrival  in  New  York  Mackemie 

1  Slroug,  Hiitorv  of  Flalbiuh. 

'  SmlUi,  .V«io  I'orit,  I,  189 ;  StaiaachuirUa  tUttoriasl  CoUecUont,  VI, 
I;  Vi;  Fonco,  SUtorieat  TraeU,  IV.     I-iimpblDt  ontiUod : — 

"MACKEMIE'S  TRIAL 
"A  narmtivoof  a  New  Uiil  Uoiuiial  Anicrlcan  ImprUonraent  of  two  Pres- 
liTtcriaii  miubtere,  one  ot  them  fos  pieaoluog  oue  Bbhjiom  M  tbe  City  of  New 

York,  ITOT. 

■'  A  Bpecitoen  ot  llie  Cloggs  and  Ftltere  with  which  thf  Liberlies  of  Dl*- 
BenWre  aro  inianglcd  lit  New  York  aud  Jomoy  OoveruioBiiW,  Leyond  any 
pkc««  in  bor  Majesty's  Dominions," 
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either  sought  and  obtained  permission,  or  was  invited  hj  the 
Dutch  Minister,  to  pi-each  in  the  Reformed  Charoh.  But 
Cornbury  forbade  tiie  service,  and  tbe  preacher,  not  insisting 
on  the  U80  of  the  Church,  held  service  and  preached  in  the 
house  of  William  Jackson,  "with  open  dnors."  Hampton 
preached  also  on  the  aanie  Sunday,  January  20th,  at  Newtown. 

So  bold  a  dcltiince  aroused  tb«  wrath  of  Uie  governor,  who 
on  tlie  24th  of  the  month  issued  a  ^varrant  for  tlic  arrest  of 
both  the  moD,  "who  have  taken  upon  them  to  preach  in  n 
private  house,  without  having  obtained  any  Llcensu  for  so 
doing  .  .  .  they  are  gone  into  Long  Island  with  intent  there 
to  spread  their  pernicious  Doctrines  and  Principles,  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  Church  by  Law  established  and  of  the 
gOTemmeut  of  this  Province." 

The  warrant  was  executed  and  the  culprits  were  brought 
for  examination  before  the  governor,  when  Mackemie  de- 
fended his  liberty  on  the  toleration  act  of  England.  Thia 
act  Cornbury  declared  to  bo  without  any  force  in  his  govern- 
ment, and  required  the  prisoners  to  give  bonds  for  good 
behavior  and  to  promise  not  to  preach  iu  New  York  or  New 
Jersey.  Mackemio  was  willing  to  give  bouds,  but  refused 
the  promise,  and  both  men  were  put  in  jail,  where  they 
remained  six  weeks  and  four  days,  during  the  absence  of 
Chief  Justice  Mompesson.  On  the  return  of  the  judge  they 
were  brought  before  him  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Hamp- 
ton was  discharged  without  trial,  as  "a  man  of  less  interest," 
while  Mackemie  was  lii)erated  under  bonds  to  appear  for  tnal 
at  the  next  session  of  the  court,  the  grand  jury  having  found 
a  true  bill  against  him,  that  "  he  did  take  upon  him  to  preach 
.  .  .  in  a  Conventicle  and  Meeting  not  permitted  or  allowed 
by  law,  under  color  or  excuse  of  Religion  in  other  manuor 
than  according  to  our  Liturgy  and  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England."  On  the  trial  the  prosecution  relied  on  the  royal 
in%tructii}n»  to  Cornbury,  rather  than  on  the  ministry  act,  as 
though  conscious  that  said  act.  while  establishing  a  Chui-ch, 
yet  inflicted  no  penalties  for  noD-oonfomuty.      Mackemie 
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defended  himself,  producing  licenses  from  the  governors  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  contending  that  there  waa  nothing 
in  the  English  common  or  statute  law  to  bold  him,  and  noth- 
ing in  the  laws  of  New  York  against  the  liberty  be  ha4  exer- 
cised. As  to  the  governor's  ecclesiastical  anthority,  he 
argued  that  it  could  not  exist  without  the  due  promulgation 
of  law. 

The  plea  of  Mackemie  was  so  forceful  that  a  jury,  "packed 
to  convict,"  was  won  over  to  his  cause  and  unanimously 
acquitted  him.  The  court,  however,  would  not  release  him 
until  lie  had  paid  all  the  costs,  which,  together  with  his 
expenses,  amounted  to  £83,  a  sufficiently  heavy  burden  ;  for 
which  be  must  yet  have  had  great  compensation  in  the  con- 
wiousuess  that  he  had  fought  a  great  Jigbt  and  won  a  great 
victory  in  the  cause  of  human  liberty.  Never  again  did  a 
New  York  governor  attempt  to  silence  any  orderly  preaching 
of  the  gospel. 

To  Combury  the  issue  of  the  case  brought  a  bitter  mortifi- 
cation, and  he  seems  to  have  been  seriously  alarmed  for  the 
consequences  to  himself  from  the  reports  of  the  trial  made 
by  Mr.  Mackemie  and  his  friends  in  England  and  the 
colonies.  Writing  to  the  lords  of  trade  in  October,  1707,  he 
denied  that  Mackemie  had  applied  to  him  for  s  license,  and 
said,  "  I  lotreat  your  Lordships'  protection  against  this  mali- 
cious man.  who  is  well  known  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  to 
be  a  Disturber  of  the  Peace  and  quiet  of  all  places  ho  comes 
into :  he  is  a  Jack  of  all  Trades,  he  is  ft  Preacher,  a  Doctor 
of  Physic,  a  Merchant,  an  Attorney  or  Counsellor  at  Law, 
and,  which  is  worse  of  all,  a  Disturber  of  Governments."'  It 
does  not  appear  that  Mackemie  ever  took  any  action  against 
Corohary.  Nor  was  it  needed  to  the  damage  of  his  lordship's 
reputation,  winch  his  course  had  so  deeply  stained. 

With  Gornbury's  departure  from  the  government  of  (few 
York  all  attempts  at  coercion  upon  recognized  "dissenting" 
churches  and  miuistera  ceased.     The  forms  which  asserted 


1  Colonial  BiUorv  of  yew  York,  IV,  1186. 
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a  religious  establishment  were  preserved,  but  boUi  m  Eng- 
land and  tlie  colony  it  bad  become  evident  Uiat  a  forcible 
converaioD  of  a  dissenting  Church  to  the  Churoh  of  Eiiglmid, 
H8  well  as  harah  Ireatntent  of  non-conformisUi,  was  not  advis* 
able.  In  1707  the  bi»hop  of  London,  as  though  alarmed  by 
the  violent  proceedings  of  Corabuiy,  wrote :  "  The  beginning 
of  any  new  «!<tab1iHhment  ought  to  be  carried  on  gradually, 
which  will  make  all  steps  easier,  and  in  case  of  disappoint 
meat  tlie  matter  will  not  be  so  grieTous."  * 

The  successive  governors,  Hunter,  Burnet,  MontgomnJe, 
Clinton,  Tryon,  all  received  from  the  king  instracUoos  to 
*'  collate  to  benefices,"  to  demand  certiiicates  from  the  bishop 
of  London,  and  to  allow  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  "except 
Papists."'  There  occur  also  in  tlie  records  many  applica- 
tions to  the  governor  for  permission  to  build  Churches,  even 
non-conforming  Churches,  and  for  protection  against  intru- 
sion by  irregular  preachers,  and  for  licenses  to  proachon.* 
But  there  were  no  more  interferences  with  the  liberty  of 
preaching  by  any  ministers  of  rocognized  denominations.  So 
far  as  tlie;  were  concerned,  the  victory  of  Mackemie  was 
final. 

The  troubloa  of  Governor  Hunter  on  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions came  to  him  from  the  clergy  of  his  own  Church.  They 
had  been  so  elated  by  Cornbury's  efforts  to  "  become  a  nnra- 
ing  father"  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  resented 
Hunter's  more  tolerant  aud  just  disposition.  When  they 
found  that  tlicy  could  no  longer  use  the  governor  to  prose- 
cute thoir  grasping  and  ambitious  schemes,  they  turned  upon 
him  as  an  enemy,  doing  niuiih.  Imth  in  the  province  and  in 
their  representations  in  England,  to  harass  the  administration 
of  the  best  governor  ever  sent  to  New  York. 

At  drst  they  treated  him  with  deferenoe,  and  in  their 
ooQvention  of  1712,  assembled  by  him  to  "consult  about  the 

'  Colonial  HUtorv,  V,  OT. 

*  Ibtit.,  V.  flS.  132.  13S.  301. 

•  Doeumcnlary  BMory,  UI,  288.  891,  20*.  B68.  570,  683. 
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affaire  of  Ui«  Church,"  thoy  adopted  on  address  '  expressing 
"our  humble  thanks  to  your  Excellency  for  this  opportunity 
of  meeting."  They  also  desired  "the  cstablishmotit  of  the 
Church  tliroughout  the  other  Counties  of  this  province,  as 
well  as  to  secure  and  corroborate  it  where  it  is  already 
settled."  According  to  Colonel  MornH,'  in  the  letter  recently 
noted  and  which  described  Hunter's  action  in  Church  mat- 
ters, the  governor  had  given  the  use  of  the  King's  Farm 
to  Trinity  parish  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  government. 
This  tract,  bounded  by  the  present  Chambers  Street,  Broadway, 
Fulton  Street,  and  the  North  Kiver,  had  been  granted  by  Gov- 
ernor Fletcher  to  Trinity  in  1696,  but  the  grant  was  annulled 
in  1699.  The  grant  was  renewed  by  Hunter  in  1711  for 
the  term  above  specified,  but  with  this  Mr.  V'eaey,  the  rector 
of  Trinity,  was  not  satiitfied  and  besought  the  governor  to 
influence  the  queen  to  give  the  farm  iu  foe  to  the  Church. 
Ttiis  the  governor  refused  to  do,  and  thereby  brought  upon 
himself  the  enmity  of  the  clergy.  They  found  fault  with 
him  also  for  bis  conduct  in  the  Jamaica  case,  condemning 
him,  as  Morris  says,  "for  not  dragooning  Mr.  Foyer  into 
the  paisonage."  Vesey  declared  that  Hunter  was  "no 
Churchman,"  and  prevailed  on  the  clergy  to  make  rcpresen* 
tations  against  him  to  the  bishop  uf  London  and  the  board  of 
trade. 

Their  complaints  do  not  seem  to  have  had  largo  influence 
on  the  other  .tide  of  the  sea,  while  the  governor  appears  to 
have  been  well  equipped  to  sustain  his  part  in  the  buttle  of 
words.  Two  bits  of  his  letters  to  Secretary  Popplo  of  tho 
board  of  trade  are  worth  quoting  for  their  tone  of  cosy  and 
contemptuous  indifference  toward  the  clerical  attack.  In  one 
he  wrote:  "If  tbe  Society  (for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel)  take  not  more  care  for  the  future  than  has  been 
taken  hitherto  in  the  choice  of  their  Missionaries,  instead 
of  establishing  Religion,  they'l  destroy  all  Government  and 
good  manners."     Ag^n,  referring  to  tho  report  that  the 


'  Daeiimtntarj/  UMory,  111,  U, 
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bishop  of  London  liad  appointed  Mr.  Vesey  his  commissary 
in  New  York,  lie  wrote :  "  I  hope  hia  Lordship  has  also 
constituted  T&lbot  bis  Commissary  for  the  Jerseya  Ss 
Phillips  for  Pennsylvania  .  .  .  and  then  I  shall  know  what 
he  means :  the  best  on't  is  that,  though  I  know  no  good 
they  have  ever  done,  I  know  no  great  hurt  they  can  do  at 
present." 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  period,  which  our 
Qoftkers.  narrative  has  reached,  ihe  Quakers  were  pressing  for  a  release 
from  disabilities.  Since  Stuyvesant's  time  they  had  suETerod 
no  molestation,  beyond  fines  for  refusing  militia  service  and 
disfranchisement  for  refusal  of  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Many 
petitions  from  them  to  have  their  scruples  in  regard  to  these 
matters  respected  were  presented  to  the  governor  and 
council.'  The  response  of  the  council  was  that,  *'  if  they 
would  not  train,  they  must  pay  the  penalty."  As  to  their 
prayer  for  the  ballot,  Attorney-General  Bradley  gave  an 
opinion,  that  "the  English  laws  concerning  Quakers  did  not 
extend  to  the  colonies,  and  that  all  who  refuse  to  take  the 
Oath  should  be  excluded  from  the  poll."  This  opinion  wu 
rendered  in  1734. 

Not  long  afterward  the  persistence  of  the  petitioners  o1> 
f^-tined  from  the  assembly  an  act,  giving  to  Quakers  the  samo 
rigbta  which  they  possessed  in  England.*  This  couferred 
upon  them  the  right  to  vote,  but  made  no  release  from 
penalty  under  the  militia  law.  For  such  release  they  were 
compelled  to  wait  many  years,  nor  could  the  exaction  of  tlie 
penalty  be  set  down  to  religious  persecution.  The  militia 
laws  bore  equally  on  all  citizens  as  a  necessity  of  state,  with- 
out regard  to  religious  opinions.  It  was  at  every  man'a 
option  either  to  train  or  pay  the  fine  for  failure.  That  tbo 
Quaker's  conscience  comi»lled  him  to  choose  the  latter  was 
no  hardship  by  the  law,  which  in  this  matter  made  no  dia- 
criminations.      It  could   be  so  accounted   only  in  oase   the] 
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law  had  subjected  tlie  Qaaker  alone  to  fine  for  refusal  of 
service.     Bui  this  was  never  done. 

In  1744  occurred  a  new  provocation  to  religions  perseoQ- 
tlon  already  noted  in  our  sketch  of  Connecticut.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  tlie  limitations  set  by  men  of  tlio  day 
ai-ound  the  idea  of  liberty.  Not  yet  had  the  conception  of 
the  breadth  of  that  principle  taken  hold  of  the  mind.  Every 
new  departure  from  stereotyped  doctrine  and  polity  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  subjected  to  judicial  iuquisi* 
tion,  with  more  or  less  of  hardship  inflicted  on  its  representa- 
tives. As  with  other  sects,  this  was  the  fato  of  the  Moravians  Muiaiiftoa,] 
in  New  England  and  New  York.  These  gentle  and  devoted 
people  had  found  places  of  gospel  labor  among  the  Indiana 
in  Ulster  and  Dutchess  counties  and  over  tho  border  iu 
Connecticut,  presently  drawing  upon  themselves  the  un- 
friendly action  of  the  authorities  in  both  colonies,  the  reason 
whereof  was  in  no  fault  of  which  they  had  been  guilty,  but 
iu  the  shameful  ignorance  and  malice  of  their  neighbors.' 

Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  thou  the  earnest  and  self- 
sacriiicing  spirit  with  which  they  applied  themselves  to  their 
chosen  task  of  teaching  the  Indians  ii]  the  truths  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  decencies  of  civilized  life.  But  their  neigh- 
bors could  not  understand  them.  They  themselves  cared 
nothing  for  the  Indians.  Tho  Moraviana  were  strangers  and 
with  a  strange  tongue,  while  their  religious  methods  and  sei^ 
vices  differed  from  those  to  which  their  critics  were  accus- 
tomed. It  is  not  at  all  unlikely,  also,  that  these  neighbors 
did  not  want  a  civilized  body  of  Indians  settled  down  among 
them.  Thus,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  there  were  soon  sent  to 
Governor  Clinton  and  the  council  petitions  against  the  Mo- 
ravians and  their  work,  representing  that  they  were  disturbers 
of  public  order  and  were  suspected  of  being  "  disguised  Pa- 
pists."   In  those  days  when  the  French  and  English  were  at 

'  Dofumrndrp  HittoTy  0/  A^eio  Tort,  III,  B17-fl21  ;  Colonial  Eiaory  of 
N«v>  York,  VI.  -.IK),  270,  311;  Catonlni  Law  tif  .V<w  York;  Amrrkan 
Ohwek  BeeUw,  "  JHoraviani  in  Homatonie  Vallfg,"  by  It«v.  Dr.  Andrews. 
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BTTords  constantly  drawn  for  ttie  domioion  of  America,  and 
the  bordets  were  the  scene  of  frequent  massacre  and  rapine, 
this  fitupicioti  of  *'  Papistry  "  was  very  easy  to  throw  at  a 
stranger.  We  have  seen  something  of  it  in  Virginia  and  will 
meet  it  again  in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

In  answer  to  the  petitions  the  Moravian  teachers  were  sum- 
moned to  New  York,  and  there  examined  before  the  gov- 
emor  and  council.     As  tliu  result  of  this  examination  it  is 
recorded  that  the  council  could  "find  no  fault  in  them,"  savAj 
tliat  they  refused  tho  oaths  for  conscience'  sake.     In  view  of ' 
this  and  the  opposition  near  the  scene  of  their  labors,  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  province.     Thus,  from  the  narrow- 
est of  spirits  «-a5  broken  up  a  godly  work,  which  only  bigotiyj 
or  malevolence  could   condemn.      The  banished   Moravians 
took  themselves  and  many  of  their  converts,  first  to  more  lib- 
eral-minded Pennsylvania  and  then  to  Ohio,  where  awaited 
them  both  a  blessed  work  and  the  dreadful  catastrophe  of 
Gnadenbiitten. 

'Ilieir  New  York  enemies,  despite  this  departure,  were  not 
satisfied,  and  to  guard  against  return  secured  from  the  legis- 
lature the  enactment  of  the  roost  disgraceful  law  that  de- 
faces the  statute  book  of  either  colony  or  state.  It  is  the  act 
of  September  21,  1744,  entitled,  "An  Act  for  securing  his 
Majesty's  government  of  New  York."  It  purports  to  guard 
against  French  and  "  popish  "  influence,  but  ia  solely  directed 
to  tho  distress  of  the  pious  and  guileless  Moravians ;  and  or- 
dains that  ^  no  vagrant  Pruucher,  Mora^Han,  or  disguised  Pa- 
pist, shall  Preach  or  Teach,  Either  in  Public  or  Private  without 
first  taking  tho  Oaths  appointed  by  this  Act  and  obtaining  a 
Lyccnce  from  tho  Governor  or  Commissioner  in  Church  for 
the  Time  being."  The  penalties  of  the  act  were  fine,  impria- 
onment,  banishment,  and,  in  case  of  return,  '*  Such  Punish- 
ment as  shall  be  inflicted  by  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  not  extending  to  Life  or  Limb." 

Against  this  oppression  of  his  brethren  the  great  Mora- 
zintandort.    vlau  leader,  Count  Zinzendorf,  then  in  London,  protested  in 
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complaint  to  the  lords  of  trade.  He  wrote :  "  By  an  al- 
most evident  iDstigation  of  tbe  Calvitiist  clergy  and  n  mean 
sort  of  people  who  through  their  ignoble  disposition  easily 
take  occasion  thereto,  Uiere  has  arisen  an  evil  Custom  of  dis- 
turbing and  burdening  honest  Men  of  all  Sorts,  who  have 
settled  themselves  in  those  Colonies,  hoping  to  eujoy  an  un- 
restrained Ki-eedom  of  Religion.  .  .  .  I  petition  for  two  Dec- 
larations or  Orders.  The  one  to  keep  honest  people,  as  well 
strangers  in  aa  inhabitants  of  America,  from  being  chicaned 
with  and  plagued  witliout  the  least  reason  and,  as  it  were, 
only  de  gai/eti  de  Ceeur.  The  second,  that  no  body,  but  least 
of  all  tbe  Indians,  shall  be  hindered  from  joyning  with  any 
Protestant  Church  whatever,  which  in  his  ideas  is  tbe  most 
solid,  according  to  the  measures  taken  for  encouraging  For- 
eigners to  settle  in  tbe  British  Colonies  in  America." 

This  complaint  of  Zinitondorf,  together  with  another  from 
M.  de  Gersdorff  "  in  behalf  of  himself  and  the  Moravians  in 
New  York,"  the  board  of  ti-ade  referred  to  Governor  Clinton,  oorcrnot 
iuquiiing  what  the  Moravians  had  done  to  deserve  such  treat-  *'"'"'"'• 
ment.  The  reply  of  the  governor  indicates  the  tliought  in 
his  mind,  that  violence  of  epithet  is  sufficient  to  justify  tho 
harshness  complained  of.  He  described  the  Moravians  as 
*'  Saspicious,  Vagrant,  Stroling  Preachers,"  who  "  debauch 
the  Minds  of  the  people  ndtli  Entliusiitsticnl  Nutioiis,  at  least, 
and  Created  Great  Seisms  &  DivisioiiK  in  the  prutestaut  Con- 
gregations." They  were  "  suspected  of  being  popish  emissaries 
and  having  designs  against  bis  Majesty's  government."  He 
denounced  tho  free  asylum  for  such  people  in  Pennsylvania  u 
"a  moat  pernicious  thing."  Then  he  launched  out  in  a  dia- 
tribe against  Whitefield  as  laboring  "  with  real  design  to  fill 
his  own  Pockets,"  declaring  tbe  Moravians  to  be  of  the  same 
class,  who  "  compassed  sea  and  land  to  make  Proselytes  " ; 
from  which  last  assertion  it  would  seem  that,  though  tbe  gor- 
ernor  could  quote  Scripture,  be  knew  not  bow  to  apply  it. 

This  letter  of  Clinton  was  written   in    1746.      Only  five 
yean  afterward,  an  item  of  record  shows,  both  how  short- 
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lived  \va»  tliu  spttsia  of  religious  bigotry,  aud  bow  the  gov- 
cmor'a  eccluiiiiuibiciil  auUiority  bad  tvancd.  It  apiwans  that 
Mornviniis,  uiidutt'ircd  by  the  boHtility  of  the  government, 
bad  iiot  ceased  coming  to  the  province.  A  number  of  Lbem 
bod  settled  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  in  1751  by  formal 
letter  notified  the  governor  of  their  "  intention  of  bailding  a 
Church  in  this  city,"'  For  thia  building  they  neither  asked 
nor  expected  the  permission  of  the  governor,  and  by  him  no 
prohibition  was  interposed. 

That  the  pretensions  of  the  ciril  authority  to  interference 
in  religious  matters  had  greatly  weakened  Ls  shown  by  an- 
other incident  of  Clinton's  term  of  olGce,  which  occurred  in 
1746.  About  that  time  there  came  to  New  York  a  certain 
John  Hofgoed,  who  appeara  to  have  been  an  irregular  Lu- 
theran preacher.  He  applied  to  the  governor  for  a  license, 
but  Clinton  refused  and  forhadu  him  to  exercise  ministerial 
functions.  This  order  he  disreg.irdt.-d,  to  lite  great  nuno^'nnce 
of  the  Lutheran  minister  and  Church  iu  the  city,  evidently 
intruding  hia  service  where  it  was  not  desired.  To  rid  them- 
selves of  the  infliction,  the  Lutherans  appealed  to  the  governor, 
praying  him  '^  to  Interfere  in  thin  Behalf  and  Supress  tJie  fur- 
ther proceedings  of  the  said  John  Lodewick  Hofgoed  by  such 
Ways  and  Moanis  as  your  Excellency  in  Council  shall  think 
fit  and  proper  to  be  Done."  So  far  as  the  record  goes,  it 
appears  that  Clinton  thought  "fit  and  proper"  to  do  nothing, 
for  no  order  or  prosecution  is  noted.  Hofgoed.  however,  re- 
tired from  the  city  and  appeared  at  Fislikill  in  1749,  where 
his  attempts  to  preach  and  intrude  upon  the  regularly  con- 
stituted parish  caused  another  petition  to  the  governor,  in 
which  the  Fishkill  people  implored  him  to  silence  the  trouble- 
some minister.  To  this  petition  also  Clinton  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  showing  how  the  spirit  of  the  time  hud  changed  from  that 
of  Fletcher  or  Cornbury,  neither  of  whom  would  have  delayed 
to  clap  the  delinquent  into  bonds.  It  was  becoming  evident 
that  any  minister,  who  disturbed  not  the  public  peace,  might 
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exercise  bis  minifitry,  and  that  conteations  of  order  in  the 
Churches  themselves,  touching  doctrine  and  oi-diuation,  must 
be  decided  by  their  own  authorities  n-ithout  appeal  to  the 
civil  power. 

This  remark,  of  oourae,  does  not  apply  to  the  established 
Church,  which,  by  dint  of  constnnt  perversity  of  stutement, 
had  Ijeconie  entirely  of  the  Church  of  England.  Within  this 
Church  tlie  governors  continued  to  exercise  a  semblance  of 
authority,  while,  until  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  there 
were  frequent  efforts  to  advance  itu  interests  to  the  detriment 
of  other  Churches  in  the  province.  Such  efforts,  however, 
it  must  be  noted,  came  not  so  much  by  way  of  government 
initiative  fta  by  the  persistent  dumand  of  the  Church  itaelf  TheesSfe^ 
for  the  active  assistance  of  the  civil  power.  It  will  hereafter  "»''nieiit, 
be  shown  that  this  demand,  made  by  a  Church  representing 
not  more  tliau  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  people '  and  with  an 
arrogance  of  assertion  difficult  for  "  di^enters  "  to  I)ear,  had 
no  small  influence  in  preparing  the  population  for  entire 
separation  from  the  moUier  country  in  both  eccleaiasttcal  and 
civil  affairs. 

But  tliis  establiiihment  was  forced  to  content  it^self  with 
the  original  limitations  of  tho  act  of  1693.  Though  implored 
by  the  Episcopal  clergy,  the  government  never  made  any 
effort  to  widen  its  domain  beyond  the  four  counties  named 
in  that  act.  The  temper  of  the  people  at  largo  was  too  well 
known  to  permit  the  attempt.  Indeed,  had  the  people  had 
their  way.  the  Church  would  have  been  speedily  disestab- 
lisiied.  Repeated  efforts  to  secure  that  end  were  made  by 
the  Assembly,  to  be  as  often  defeated  by  the  governor  and 
council.  The  status  remained  until  the  coming  of  Indepen- 
dence, when  the  nameless  establishment  in  New  York  fell 
with  the  royal  power. 

>  SmiUi,  Ntv  York,  1,  SST. 
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II.    Mart/land 

The  oontribution  of  Uie  histoiy  of  Maryland  to  the  que»> 
tion  of  Church  aud  Stal«  and  the  related  principle  of  Reli- 
gious Liberty  Is  a  story  of  peculiar  interest  and  vicisgitude.s. 
At  different  times  Maryland  faced  both  ways,  for  liberty  and 
against  it,  while  the  conduct  of  affairs  was  ia  the  uidst  of 
ohronio  broils  and  factions.  A  proprietary  government,  it  was 
torn  by  continual  jealousy.  A  foundation  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  the  avowed  iuteresU^  of  religious  fieudom,  it  was 
wrested  from  their  grasp  and  made  liostilu  to  boUi  their  iutb 
and  the  rights  of  conscience. 
,  OtltDtt.  Its  projector,  Sir  George  Calvert,  was  a  peraonal  friend  of 

JameB  I.,  and  one  of  his  secretaries  of  state.  In  1G24  he  watt 
converted  to  the  Church  of  Rome  and  openly  confessed  the 
change,  resigning  at  the  same  time  his  secrvturyship  and 
offering  to  retire  altogether  from  the  govcrumcnt.  The 
king's  friendship  forbade  the  latter  and  retained  Calvert  in 
the  privy  council,  and  also  raised  him  to  the  peerage  as  Lord 
Baltimore.  This  friendship  was  oontinued  by  Charles  I.,  on 
hifl  accession  to  the  throne  in  1625,  with  the  result  that  Bal- 
timore's colonization  sclieuies  found  a  ready  and  gracious 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  king. 

Not  long  after  the  accession  of  Charles,  Baltimore  set  out 
with  Hcvcml  companions,  among  wliom  were  three  Jesuit 
priests.  White,  Copley,  and  Allham,  to  take  possession  of 
bis  patent  of  Avalon  in  New  Foundland,  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  James  in  1624.  The  rigor  of  the  climate, 
during  a  trial  of  less  than  two  years,  concluded  Baltimore  to 
abandon  his  intention  of  colonizing  that  locality,  and  he  sailed 
southward  in  search  of  moi-e  promising  regions.  This  search 
brought  him  to  Virginia,  where,  as  noted  in  the  chapter  on 
Virginia,  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain,  because  of  his  declin- 
ing to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  This  espulaion  took 
place  in  1628,  when  Baltimore,  leaving  his  wife  in  Vii^inia, 
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returned  to  England  to  seek  a  new  patent  from  the  king.' 
While  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  colony  he  had  been  ablo 
to  look  at  the  country  on  both  sides  of  it,  nnd  at  fii-st  s&lccUld 
that  to  the  south  of  the  James  Kiver,  hut  concluded  to  sub- 
Btitute  for  this  in  his  application  the  country  to  the  north  of 
the  Potomac,  which  he  and  his  Jesuit  friends  du»c-ribcd  as 
"pleasant  to  look  upou  and  fitted  for  the  homes  of  a  happy 
people." 

The  application  for  a  patent  covering  the  regions  of  the 
Chesapeake  was  made  iu  1630  and  met  with  the  royal  favor, 
though  the  patent  was  not  issued  until  163*2.  Meanwhile 
Lord  Baltimore  had  died,  and  his  son  Cecil  succeeded  to  hia 
barony  and  hia  colonizing  plans.  Thua,  the  Maryland  pat«nt 
was  issued  to  the  second  Lord  Baltimore,  whoso  life  and  zeal 
wore  fully  engaged  in  the  schemes  and  deitires  of  his  father. 

The  patent  for  the  designated  province  —  to  be  called 
Maryland,  in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  —  is  remark- 
able for  several  peculiar  features,  and  for  meaning  much 
more  than  it  saya  on  the  subject  of  religion.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly drawn  up  by  Baltimore  himself,  with  a  view  to 
permit  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom.  The  king  is  repre- 
sented ns  moved  "with  the  laudable  and  pious  desire  of  ex- 
tending alike  the  Christian  religion  and  the  territories  of  the 
King's  Empire,"  in  the  pursuance  of  which  desire  various 
righte  of  genuine  sovereignty  are  conferred  on  Lord  Balti- 
more. As  Carolina,  thirty  years  afterward,  Maryland  became 
a  palatinate,  and  its  ruler  had  almost  regal  powers.  He 
possessed  "the  Patronages  and  Advowsons  of  all  Churches, 
which  shall  happen  to  be  built,  togtlher  with  licence  and 
faculty  of  erecting  and  founding  Churches,  Chapels,  and 
places  of  worship  .  .  .  and  of  causing  the  same  to  be  dedi- 
cated and  constituted  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of 
our  Kingdom  of  England,  with  all  and  singular  such  and  aa 
ample  rights,  privileges,  sovereignties  &c.  .  .  .  as  any  Bishop 
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of  Durham,  within  the  Bisbopriok  or  County  Palatine  of 
Durham  in  our  Kingdom  of  Englaut],  ever  bath."  All  the 
powers  granted  Baltimore  was  "  to  hold  of  the  King  in  free 
and  common  socage  .  .  .  yielding  unto  the  King  and  his 
eucceetiors  Two  Indian  Arrows  of  those  parts,  to  be  delivered 
at  the  Castle  of  Windsor  every  year  on  Tuesday  in  Easter 
week,  and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  silver  ore  that 
shall  happen  to  be  found."  This  sovereignty  is  "subject 
only  to  one  condition,  namely :  that  it  should  not  be  such  sui 
might  prejudice  the  true  Christian  Religion  or  allegiance  to 
the  crown." 

This  charter  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  establishing  the 
Cbofcb.  Chui'cb  of  England  in  Maryland.  But  this  is  not  correct. 
The  Church  of  England  is  not  mentioned  in  the  instrument, 
while  the  phrase,  "  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  our 
Kingdom  of  England,"  might  mean  much  or  Uttle,  as  circum- 
stances might  vary.'  Baltimore  construed  the  charter  as 
conferring  ecclesiastical  supremacy  on  the  proprietary,  which 
ho  was  to  exercise  according  to  those  laws.  Tliia  is  to  say, 
as  those  laws  made  the  king  head  of  the  English  Church,  tho 
charter  made  Baltimore  head  of  the  Maryland  Church.  It 
did  not  specifically  tell  him  to  conform  the  Church  of  Mary- 
land to  the  English  model,  hut  left  it  in  his  band  to  do  as  he 
wished  and  as  he  found  wh.it  Church  ho  desired.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  charter  it  waa  competent  for  him  to  estahlixh 
Romanism,  Episcopacy,  Independency,  or  PreBbyterianisra. 
The  power  of  establishment  is  plainly  in  the  instrument,  but 
its  character  is  undefined. 

Professor  Petrie  "  specifies  three  constructions  which  have 
been  put  on  this  clause:  1.  The  Churches  mitgt  be  of  tlie 
Church  of  England ;  2.  J/  Churches  are  formed,  they  muBt 
be  of  the  Church  of  England;  3.  If  they  are  formed,  they 
mat/  be  of  that  communion.     lie  argues  aL^o  that  the  intent 

>The  CnroKna  proprieiarles,   differing  t^^m   Baltimore,   oonetmed   tiw 

phtase  as  eatnblli^liine  llie  An^licaii  Chiircb. 

•  John*  JtojikiM  SludUi,  X ;  ■•  Church  and  5I[0«." 
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of  the  Charter  was  to  establish  tliat  Church.  But  the  reply  inwnt  of 
is  cogent  that  if  such  intention  had  been  clear  in  mind,  «''«'«'■ 
inatructions  would  have  been  expUuit  to  fulfil  it,  as  in  oUier 
colonies.  In  the  aheenco  of  any  such  explicit  command,  the 
most  that  can  be  made  of  tlie  clause  is  a  suggestion  of  the 
manner  in  which  Baltimore  should  exercise  his  ecclcijiastical 
power. 

One  cannot,  at  the  fii'st  glance,  escape  the  suspicion  of 
a  Bomewlmt  disingenuous  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  proprie- 
tary in  thiii  allusion  to  the  ecclesiatitical  laws  of  England. 
The  casual  reader  could  ea^sily  suppose  that  the  eytahlislinicnt 
of  the  English  Church  was  designed.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  the  king  so  supposed.  At  all  events,  it 
looks  deceptive.  Anderson,  who  enlarges  on  the  shameful 
character  of  such  a  charter  given  to  a  Romanist,  quotes  Mur- 
ray 88  saying,  "  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  blinding 
the  public  mind." ' 

The  judgment  is  not  unjust.  But  the  ciroumstances  were 
peculiar,  and,  if  ever  a  deceptive  turn  of  words  is  justilied, 
they  certainly  justified  this  "blinding  "  purpose  of  Baltimore. 
Himself  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  he  desired  to  make  a 
refuge  for  the  peraecuted  brethren  of  his  own  faith,  who  in 
England  were  subjected  to  countless  limitations,  fines,  and 
penalties.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a  charter  with 
that  desire  avowed  in  the  instiument.  All  England,  New 
England,  and  Virginia  would  have  been  roused  to  a  storm  of 
indigniition.  At  the  same  time,  it  wa.s  impossible  to  obtain 
a  charter  expressive  of  the  other  and  as  great  desire  of  his 
heart,  to  confer  on  Maryland  the  boon  of  complete  religious 
liberty.  The  English  prelate  ami  presbyter,  the  Ma-s-sachusetts 
Puritan  and  Vlrgiuia  Churchman,  would  have  been  in  arms  at 
ODCO.  The  times  were  not  yet  ripe  for  the  "  lively  experiment," 
which  the  second  Cliarles  allowed  Williams  to  try  in  Rhode 
Island,  "  that  a  flourishing  civil  state  may  stand  and  best  be 
maintained,  with  a  full  liberty  of  religious  concernments." 

>  BitCorv  of  the  Colonial  Churek,  H,  113. 
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AU  the  coD<iit4oi)s  demftodcd  that  the  charter  should  con- 
tain 80ine  ecclesiastical  direction,  while  Baltimore  deitired 
that  Buch  dii'uctiou  should  bo  in  cousistuncy  with  both  of  his 
dominant  purposes,  to  protoct  bis  persecuted  brethren  and  to 
give  freedom  to  all.  Both  purpoi^eB  were  uoblc,  and  while 
they  mark  fur  us  the  lofty  ebaracter  of  this  founder  of  a  atato 
—  more  lofty  because  eo  immensely  superior  to  almost  all 
men  of  the  age  —  we  may  be  content  to  set  down  hia  decep- 
tive plirase  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  politician.  He  knew 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  gain  tliesa  noble  ends  than  to 
take  into  his  own  hand  the  dii-ection  of  the  religious  affairs  of 
bis  province,  according  to  the  method  of  lh«  king  lit  Bitglnnd. 
So  Baltimore  became  under  the  charter  virtual  king  and  bead 
of  the  Church  in  Maryland,  if  he  should  chooso  to  exercise 
supremacy. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  fit  for  so  high  a  station,  certainly 
BalUmon.  Baltimore  was  such.  lie  "deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  wise  and  benevolent  lawgivers  of  all  ages.  Ho  was  the 
first  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  world  to  seek  for  religious 
security  and  peace  by  the  practice  of  justice,  and  not  by  tho 
exercise  of  power." '  The  first  Lord  Baltimore  died  before 
his  noble  scheme  could  be  realized,  but  the  fundamental  taw 
of  the  colony  was  shaped  by  his  broad  and  liberal  mind,  while 
his  son  Cecil  proved  a  worthy  follower  in  ht.-)  father's  steps,  to 
put  these  plans  in  execution.  It  is  possible  to  say,  as  some 
have  said,  that  the  offer  of  complete  freedom,  with  which  the 
Baltimores  began  their  colony,  was  bnt  a  guise,  under  vrhich 
they  sought  relief  for  tlieir  co-religionists,  in  no  less  cooipre- 
henaive  way  to  be  secured.  But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor 
just  to  so  judge.  Every  dutailof  thinr directions  touchingon 
the  subject  e^Hnce  the  motives  of  broad  minds,  not  ficoking 
merely  a  sel&jh  freedom,  but  grasping  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights.  Unlike  the  Puritan,  they  did  not 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  sole  possession  of  the  truth,  or 
claim  only  for  their  own  views  freedom  of  expression.    They 

1  Bancroft,  UnCUd  SUiUt,  I,  2M, 
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held  rather  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  soul,  responsihle 
alone  to  llim  who  is  Lord  of  the  oonscienoe,  and  to  that  Maa- 
ter  alone  to  stand  or  fall.  This  they  preserved  in  all  oondi* 
tions ;  nor  did  they,  like  the  men  of  Massachusetts,  forget  in 
their  acce&sion  to  power  the  priuciples  of  liberty  confessed  in 
their  days  of  hai-dship.  They  stand  level  with  Roger  Will- 
iama  in  the  tiistoiy  of  human  freedom,  and  among  founders 
of  states  worthy  to  rank  with  Wintbrop,  Hooker,  and  Ponn. 

The  chftrter,'  thus  given  to  a  Roman  Catholic  and  iuvolv- 
ing  so  great  possiliilitica,  did  not  escape  criticism;  nor  did 
the  dubious  allusion  to  the  English  ecclesiastical  laws  entirely 
blind  the  public  mind.  Scarcely  had  the  instrument  passed 
the  broad  seal  when  objections  were  heard.  These  hud  a  otjMtloMT 
double  source,  coming  from  both  Protestants  and  Romanists. 
Tho  former  complained  that  it  gave  too  great  power  to  the 
proprietary,  all  the  more  to  be  deprecated  because  he  was  a 
Roman  Catholic.  The  latter  objected  to  Haltimore's  schemes 
on  the  ground  that  religious  freedom  should  not  be  allowed 
in  any  community.  Strangely  enough,  this  latter  objection 
found  more  strenuous  speech  tlian  the  former.  To  the  former 
the  king's  pleasure  was  a  sufficient  answer ;  while  the  latter 
was  made  to  assume  the  form  of  a  question  of  conscience; 
as  to  whetlier  a  sincere  Romanist  could  accept  a  charter 
allowing  freedom  of  worship  to  all  varieties  of  religionists. 

The  specially  singular  thing  ubout  this  Roman  contention 
is,  that  the  charter  itself  did  not  decree  religious  liberty  in 
the  new  colony,  nor  contain  a  line  suggestive  of  its  institution 
there.  The  entire  decision  in  regard  to  the  religious  $tatu* 
of  Maryland  was  put  at  the  discretion  of  Baltimore.  So  far 
as  it8  terras  could  forecast  that  itatu*,  inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
pricUiry  was  a  professed  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant 
contention  that  the  colony  would  bt-  Romanist  appeani  fur 
more  just.  The  situation  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact 
that  Baltimore,  notwithstanding  the  "  blinding "  phraso  of 
the  charter,  made  no  secret  of  his  intention.    This  intention 

i  Foundation  (ff  Jlarsland,  vp.  15-30. 
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vas  fnuikly  expresaed  in  peisonal  conversation,  and  more 
publicly  in  Kdvertiseineiits  for  advcntuicrs,  io  which  was 
promised  tlio  free  exercise  of  each  man's  religion.  Certainly, 
this  fiankac^s  may  go  far  to  remove  the  charge  of  diBingenu- 
OQS  purpose  in  the  charter. 

At  all  events,  it  was  clearly  understood  by  very  many  that 
the  proprietary  did  not  int«Dd  to  found  the  colony  within  the 
lines  of  the  Roman  faith.  In  consequence  tliere  arose  much 
discussion  among  the  English  Roman  Catholics,  by  some  of 
whom  it  was  urged  to  Baltimore  that  he  ought  not,  as  a  true 
son  of  the  Holy  Father,  to  undertake  such  a  scheme ;  while 
others  were  made  to  doubt  whether  they  could  with  good 
consciences  associate  themselves  with  him  in  the  enterprise. 
In  this  dilemma  Baltimore  laid  tlie  question  before  Father 
Blount,  the  provincial  of  the  English  Jesuits,  who  set  aside 
the  objections  and  argued  for  the  charter  and  the  colony  as 
designed  by  its  founder.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  used 
Burprising  language  from  such  a  source,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  the  utterances  of  the  Romanism  of  the  day,  "  Conver- 
sion," he  wrol*;,  "in  matters  of  Religion,  if  it  be  forced, should 
give  little  satisfaction  to  a  wise  state  ...  for  those,  who  for 
worldly  respects  will  brcake  their  faith  with  God,  will  do  it 
on  a  fit  occa«ion  much  sooner  with  men."  This  opinion  of 
their  spiritual  superior  resolved  the  doubts  of  Baltimore  and 
hia  associates,  and,  as  Johnson  remarks,  may  be  taken  u 
"proof  that  tho  charter  of  Maryland  was  then  considered  and 
treated  as  securing  liberty  of  conscience  to  Roman  Catholics ; 
and  tliat  the  Society  of  Jesus  undertook  to  further  and  extend 
the  planting  of  the  colony,  with  full  knowledge  that  the 
principle  of  toleration  was  to  be  adopted  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental institutions  of  the  province." 

The  first  expedition  to  the  new  colony  set  forth  in  1632, 
and  was  composed  of  two  hundred  and  twen^  emigrants. 
Of  this  number  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  were  Protea- 
tants,  who  took  the  oath  of  supremacy  at  the  time  of  sailing. 
The  rest  of  the  company  were  Romauista,  among  them  the 
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three  Jesuit  friends  of  Bnltimore  and  twenty  genllenieii  of 
position  and  fortune.  At  the  outset  the  substantiiil  strength 
of  the  colony  was  thus  Roman  Catholic,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  Protoetanls  were  artisans,  farmers,  and  ser- 
vants. Baltimore  remained  in  England,  to  there  superintend 
the  interests  of  the  colony,  and  sent  his  brother,  Leonard 
Calvert,  in  the  capacity  of  governor.' 

The  expedition  had  hardly  disembarked  on  the  shore  of 
the  Chesapeake  when  it  met  the  beginnings  of  a  trouble, 
which  was  to  annoy  the  oolony  for  many  years,  an  opposition 
in  which  the  Iimt  of  gain  and  religious  bigotry  had  about 
equal  parts.  There  la  no  need  to  recount  here  the  details  of 
the  Htiuggle  between  Clayborne  and  Baltimore,  and  the  CKybon*] 
present  reference  is  made  only  to  point  out  its  religious  ele- 
ment.' This  Clayborne  was  secretary  of  Virginia  and  had 
obtained  from  the  governor  of  that  colony  permission  to 
explore  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  in  1631  secured  a  royal  license 
to  "  traffic  in  those  parts."  Under  this  license  he  took  posses- 
sion of  Kent  Island  and  parts  of  the  shore  of  the  maiidand. 
The  new  colony  with  a  patent  covering  these  stations  nat- 
urally seemed  to  him  as  an  invader  of  his  rights,  while  the 
Roman  faith  of  Baltimore  could  ill  l)e  suffered  by  Claybome's 
avowed  Puritanism,  Nor  was  it  difficult  for  the  secretary  of 
popery- hating  Virginia  to  enlist  many  sympathizers,  to  whom 
tlie  establishment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  colony  as  their  next 
door  neighbor  appeared  among  all  evils  the  most  to  be  feared 
and  deprecated." 


I  Foundation  of  Miiryland,  p.  31. 

*  Anili-nioii,  Colonial  Church,  II,  89. 

*  Ttila  nnlmiulty  of  Clnybomo  wu  IntcnxIRcd  by  an  incid^mt  ralittci)  In 
Capl&In  YutuE'a  Vonafie  to  Virginia  anil  Dclatcart  Bay  ^Xaifaehugtlti  Bit- 
larical  Collectioiu,  IV,  0  ;  82,  nolo),  lfl34.  Voiig  brought  out  willi  him  h!« 
neplien,  Oeorgc  Evella,  m  an  !4c»nt  (or  Clnybomo's  London  pnrtnoni.  wli') 
by  soinp  nienia  indaced  Clayborne  to  go  lo  Englanil.  During  tlie  abitenoo  of 
rinyhorni-,  Evelin.  who  n>u>  n  RomnnUt.  look  powKwIon  of  hlx  prnpri'Ly  and 
lurued  urer  Kent  Islund  luiil  thf  iivUliborini;  Htalion  to  Caivorl.  whoM  object 
they  supposed  to  be  "to  laiUce  Mniylftod  predominantly  Catholic."    TlUa 
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The  trouble  hence  arising  had  many  outbreaks  of  violence, 
and  culmiimted  in  the  commonwealth  time,  as  will  be  noted, 
in  the  overthrow  of    Baltimore's   government  through   the 
attack  of  Claybonie  and  Bennett.    That  overthrow  tliey  tried 
to  justify  in  their  remaikablo  "  Dcclamljon  against  the  PateiifeJ 
of  Maryland,"  which  buara  date  of  1049,  and  in  which  thuro 
is  hardly  a  word  of  truth.'     It  charges  Baltiniurv  with  '*pro- 
feesing  the  establishment  of  the  Homish  religion  only."    It 
asserts, "  They  suppressed  the  poor  proteHtaiits  amongst  theni,j 
to  protect  chiefly  the  Komaii  Catliolic  rtiligion  in  tbo   (reoi 
exercise  of  the  same.  .  .  .    There  is  not  the  least  meutioa  of 
a  King  in  all  their  government  ...  as  if  hee  (Baltimore) 
had   been   absolute   Piince   or  King.  .  .  .     Tlie   pattcnt   of 
Maryland  n-aa  grounded  on  noe  good  foundation,  the  King 
beeing  misinfonned." 

That  the  religious  action  of  the  new  colony  waa  quite 
other  than  this  declaration  asserta  is  abundantly  proved 
by  the  colonial  records.  The  instructions  of  Baltimore 
were  explicit  on  the  point  of  liberty,  and  the  early  legisla- 
tion sought  the  same  end.  Until  1037  the  authority  of  tho 
governor  existed  alone,  without  any  legislative  assembly  op 
regular  system  of  law.  In  that  year  the  first  assembly 
met  on  the  summons  of  Calvert  and  was  composed  entirely 
of  Roman  Catholics.  The  three  priests  wore  summoned  with 
tho  other  freemen,  but  excused  themselves  from  attendance. 
Johnson'  notes  that,  from  the  beginning,  no  priest  or 
minister  has  ever  sat  in  a  Maryland  legislature.  This  ux> 
clu^iuu  is  continued  to  this  day  and  iimU  place  in  tliej 
constitution  of  the  State,  which  makes  minifitcrs  ineligible 
to  that  position. 

robbciy  was  nnoiiith  to  roiise  Clafborno'n  rcflontinvnt,  nml  lie  mada  tnnch, 
not  uuly  of  his  own  wrorifp^  but  ot  iUIm  p«rv«riiioD  to  lloiuau  CaLliotic 
eeeslon.    "Bat,"  (aja  Lmli  and  JtacM,  "il  wim  not  Tcli^on,  il  ««■  do 
ptmaitiot  tliey  atood  iiprm  ;  It  waH  that  swcoic,  Uint  rich,  Diat  larm  conDtfy' 
Ibey  aymed  at."    (Force.  UUinrlfjl  Traeu,  "  Leah  and  SachtL") 

'  Colonial  Hlnory  of  X/a  l»ri,  IM.  'iS. 

*  PouKilatitin  o/Marvland,  p.  H. 
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The  special  business  for  which  the  assembly  was  samnioDod 
was  to  act  upon  a  ^  Body  of  Laws  "  '  pre[)iired  and  sent  over  Body  ot 
by  Ballinioi'e  for  legislative  adoption.  It  is  not  a^  all  probablu 
that  either  he  or  Governor  Calvert  apprehended  the  recep- 
tion this  code  would  meet.  Doubtless,  both  of  Uiein  expected 
a  ready  and  prompt  legislative  ratilicatioii  of  Uie  proprietary's 
will.  But  such  did  not  take  place,  and  it  makes  a  striking 
indication  of  the  tendency  of  American  air  to  breed  a  spirit 
of  independence  to  note  that  this  Body  of  Laws  was  rejected 
by  the  assembly,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  digest  and 
report  a  code  for  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  and  then 
adjourned.  After  but  few  days,  too  few  for  the  preparation 
of  a  now  code,  the  assembly  met  again  and  received  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  presented  the  same  laws 
that  they  had  rejected  before.  The  action  of  the  assembly 
was  a  prompt  adoption  of  the  report,  and  enactment  of 
the  "Body  of  Laws"!  Thus  early  did  the  American  set- 
tlers learn  how  to  stickle  for  a  point.  They  had  no  objection 
to  the  code  itself,  but  to  Baltimore's  initiative.  Thoy  would 
not  formally  ratify  his  will.  Wliat  laws  thoy  passed  must 
be  their  own,  and  transmitted  to  governor  and  proprietary 
for  approval, 

The  tii'st  law  in  regard  to  the  Church  passed  by  the  as- 
sembly was,  "  An  Act  for  Church  Liberties,"  which  in  simple 
and  terse  language,  strikingly  like  that  of  the  Great  Charter 
of  England,  recites,  —  ■ 

"Holy  Church  within  this  province  shall  have  and  enjoy  ciiuKb    I 
all  her  Rights,  liberties  and  Franchises  wholly  and  without  UbertlM. 
Blemish."  » 

This  was  in  harmony  with  the  mandate  of  the  charter  to 
Baltimore  that  "nothing  should  be  done  contrary  to  God's 
Holy  Religion."  It  is  quite  as  notable  for  what  it  omits  as 
for  what  it  declares,  making  no  distinctions  among  tlie  vari- 
ous ChristiaD  bodies,  each  of  which  claimed  to  be  Holy 
Church  and  to  represent  God's  Holy  Religion.    There  o.in 


'  Foundation  0/  Mari/land,  p.  30. 
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bo  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  theHe  Maryland  lawmakers  were 
Romaiii»U  to  a  tuftii ;  or  tbat,  bad  they  becD  called  npon  to 
Bpucify  the  particular  communion  which  to  them  was  Holy 
Church,  with  one  voice  they  would  have  named  the  Church 
of  Rome.  But  this  definition  they  studiously  retrained  from 
making,  leaving  to  each  citizen  of  the  colony  to  decide  for 
himself  as  to  what  communion  be  would  call  Holy  Cburcb. 
and  asserting  tbat  tbat  Church  must  be  free  from  all  inters 
ference  by  the  civU  power.  This  waa  practical  reli^ous 
liberty. 

There  is  another  illustration  of  this  freedom  in  the  oatb 
prescribed  (1636)  by  Baltimore  to  be  taken  by  all  officers  of 
the  colony, '  of  which  a  portion  affirmed :  —  "I  will  not,  by 
myself  or  any  other,  directly  or  indirectly,  tiouble,  molest,  or 
discountenance  any  person,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus 
Christ,  for,  or  in  respect  of,  religion ;  but  merely  as  they 
shall  be  found  faithful  and  welt-deserving ;  my  aim  shall  ba 
public  tmity,  and  if  any  person  or  oEBcer  shall  molest  any 
person,  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Chiist,  on  account  of 
his  religion,  I  will  protect  the  person  molested  and  punitth 
the  offender."  To  cause  the  spirit  of  this  oath  to  be  observed 
also  among  the  people,  a  proclamation  was  published  in  the 
colony,  forbidding  ''all  unseasonable  disputatious  in  point  of 
religion,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  opening  of  faction  in  reli- 
gion." Under  this  order,  William  Lewis,  a  Romanist,  was 
fined  five  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  for  "  interfering  by  op- 
probrious reproacbea  with  two  Protestants."' 

A  still  further  indication  of  this  liberal  intent  is  to  be 
found  in  a  bit  of  legislation,  against  which  the  Jesuit  priests 
protested  vehemently,  but  for  which  they  were  themselves 
chiefly  responsible  and  were  quite  unable  to  prevent.*  We 
may  note  in  passing  tbat  the  Jesuit  fathei's  had  immediately 

'  ttawks,  CoatrCtivUoM,  II.  27. 

•  /Viu'iii.tft'oii  o/  Marsland,  jjp.  62,  53. 
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applied  theniBelvea  to  earnest  missionary  work  among  tha 
Iiiiliaus,  with  a  very  flattering  sucoeas.  Fatber  White  was 
specially  diligenfjad  Jovotod,  conquering  in  a  short  time 
the  Indian  dialect,  iiN^icli  he  prepared  a  cftU;ehisni,  and 
for  the  printing  of  which  tlf'i^jNllfil^jpit^mt  [Trews  Ijrougl 
to  America.' 

But  they  were  ambitious  of  more  than  this  and  wished  to 
build  up  the  power  of  their  order.  It  appears  that  they,  and 
some  other  priests  who  had  followed  the  first  three,  had  early 
acquired  large  holdings  in  Maryland  and  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  old  distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  canon 
law,  which  for  centuries  had  obtained  in  Europe,  and  which, 
subjecting  priests  to  the  canon  law  alone,  had  produced 
intolerable  wrongs.  This  same  distinction  the  Maryland 
priests  wished  to  bring  into  the  colony,  and  to  effect  thereby 
a  reference  of  all  cases,  in  which  their  order  might  be  con- 
cerned, to  an  ecclesiastical,  rather  than  a  civil  court.  Prob- 
ably, had  they  not  stirred  in  the  matter,  Uie  legislature  would 
not  have  acted.  Their  own  pereistency  made  clear  to  the 
lawmakers  the  need  of  a  special  bulwark  of  liberty,  such  ns 
no  other  colony  enacted.  To  provide  that  bulwark,  this 
Roman  Catholic  legislature  of  1638,  to  the  great  discomfiture 
of  their  own  spiritual  directors,  enacted  that  the  laws  should 
bo  "  equally  enforced  against  and  concerning  all  persons,  lay 
and  ecclesiastical,  without  distinction,  exemption,  or  privi- 
lege of  any." 

So  was  established  under  Roman  Catholic  auspices  the 
free  colony  of  Maryland,  without  a  parallel  for  its  idea  of 
religious  liberty  in  all  the  colonies,  except  the  infant  Rhode 
Isluncl.  In  it  the  Roman  Catholics  found  a  secure  asylum, 
and  "  Protestants  were  sheltered  from  Protestant  intolei^ 
ance." '  And  there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  various 
sectaries  to  accept  the  broad  inntation  which  such  a  consti- 
tution made.     Winthrop  notes  in  his  Journal  for  1643  that 

»  Soh»r(.  mnorg  <y/  ifnrylan't,  I,  187-100. 
*  Bancroft,  Uniltil  StaUi,  1,  M8. 
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BalUmore  himself  iuritod  the  Purib...  ,„  i  * 
offering  U„d.  ..d  privUeges.  wiU  XV''i!rS'Too' 
science.-"  No  recoi-ds  «i«t  of  anv  e,  .^''"*^/,'«»°: 
irom  New  Kngl«nd.  but  the  colonyiXl^rT'r^ 

ffiTi  :.      >  -*U»464«  'SSil'*'  '^  ''^  ^  brutal  »Dd 
intolcraiu  ilL-rkeiey. 

The  luajorily  of  ProtestaBtB  Over  Romaniste.  noted  in  tb« 
first  company  of  colonists,  sU'adily  increased.  The  Jesuit 
White  wrote  as  early  na  1641:  "Three  pai'ts  of  the  people 
in  four  at  least  are  hcrc-tics."'  It  is  estimated  that  by  1649 
tiiere  had  come  no  less  than  one  thousand  from  Virginia,' 
and  among  them  was  Bennett,  the  Puritiin  leader,  who  spv- 
cially  vexed  the  soul  of  Berkeley.  This  man  in  Maryland  for- 
got all  gratitude  for  the  asylum  aGtorded  him  and  was  blind 
to  all  decency  of  conduct,  when  he  lent  liimself  to  Clayborue 
to  force  the  catastrophe  of  1664.* 

The  population  of  the  colony  thus  became  overwhelmingly- 
Protestant.  For  some  reason  Baltimore's  asylum  for  his  co- 
religionists did  not  attract  very  many  of  them --a  fact  tliat 
may  well  seem  strange.  Undoubtedly,  he  supposed  that 
multitudes  of  Romanists  would  flock  to  ttm  happy  refuge 
from  the  tUsabling  acts  of  England ;  while  for  the  historian 
it  constituti^s  something  of  a  surprise  that  so  small  a  number 
of  them  sought  its  freedom  and  relief.  Perhaps,  we  can  And 
no  better  explanation  of  this  fact  than  the  supposiUon  that 
the  average  Romanbt  conscience  refused  to  purchase  peace 
by  tolerating  opposing  faiths,  and  that  the  offence  of  Mary- 
land's religious  freedom  was  greater  than  the  attraction  of  ita 
refuge.    But,  however  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for,  the 

'  Btincrofl,  UntUd  Stntf*,  p.  2f>T. 

*  "  Tmntji  Caais."  (Pitbtk'ition  Mart/land  UUtorieal  SocUtl/.) 
■  Fiiske.  Old   Virginia,  I.  3!2. 

*  Lea/i  and  Itaehel  hail  a  suggeation  of  tine  Bcom  tor  ihe  bsMDoas  ot  tLe 
conduct  of  tills  Bennett  and  tiia  com p&n ions,  saving  tlint,  "Maryland  ns 
courted  by  them,"  and  that  all  Ibeir  requests  for  liberty  t>l  coiiHcloncc  ajtd 
Other  privileges  were  readllj  gronicd.  We  shall  see  how  ouworthy  ol  erery 
fkTor  tliey  prared  thenuelrea  to  be. 
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result  of  twenty  years'  colonization  foand  the  Roman  Catho- 
lios  in  a  hopeless  minority. 

This  disparity  did  not  find  its  counterpart  in  tlie  official 
bodies  in  the  colony.  Till  1648  Baltimore's  appoiutinonta  to 
ofBce  were  almost  invariably  from  among  the  Uomanidts,  Romt^ 
though  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  him  that  his  criterion  of  "*<'**'■■ 
seleclion  was  rather  persortal  litness  than  religion.  A  large 
proportion  also  of  the  legislature  was  of  the  same  faith,  due 
to  the  fact  that  nearly  every  Kouiaiilst  was  a  freeman,  while 
only  a  minority  among  the  ["roteslants  were  possessed  of  the 
franchise. 

Though  in  no  act  of  assembly  or  of  public  officers  was 
there  any  evidence  of  intention  to  interfere  with  the  Protea- 
tante,  yet  this  situation  in  itself  gave  rise  to  great  dissatisfac- 
tion among  them.  Tliey  esteemed  it  a  wrong  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  should  be  excluded  from  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  ami  they  knew  not  at  what  moment  the  domi- 
nant minority  might  fling  aside  its  professions  of  liberality 
and  proceed  to  oppress  the  Protestant  faith.  At  the  same 
time  the  struggle  in  England  between  king  and  parliament 
found  reflection  in  the  colony,  adding  greatly  to  the  indig- 
enous discontent.  Maryland,  unlike  Virginia,  did  not 
exalt  loyalty  to  the  king.  While  the  colonial  autboritieft 
t«ok  no  part  against  him,  the  great  Puritan  majority  of 
the  population  were  pronounced  in  their  advocacy  of  hia 
opponents. 

In  such  conditions  of  discontent  Baltimore  found  it  advis- 
able to  make  some  changes  to  placate  the  opposition.  To 
this  end  he  remodelled  the  government  in  1648,  by  displacing 
a  majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  officials  and  appointing 
Protestants  in  their  rooms.  This,  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  franchbe.  put  the  local  government  into  Protestant  hands. 
He  even  superseded  his  own  brother,  as  governor,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Protestant  Stone.  In  addition  tn  this  change 
in  personnel  he  reappointed  the  oath  of  office,  already  noted, 
wiUi  the  addition  for  the  governor  of  the  words,  "  nor  will  I 
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miln  any  dlfferenco  of  persons  in  confuiriog  offloes,  rowards, 
or  &Ton.  .  .  for,  or  in  rcspoct  of,  their  said  Religion."  ' 

It  was  doomed  also  adviaaUe  tliat  the  free  toleration  of  the 
past  should  recoive  from  the  local  legislature  an  emphatic  re- 
affirmation.  To  this  end,  and  undoubtedly  at  Baltimore's  sug- 
gestion, the  famous  "  Toleration  Act "  of  1649  found  its  place 
in  the  statute  book.'  Tlie  act  is  remarkable  both  in  its  form 
and  spii'iti  in  its  breadth  and  liniitatious.  Curiously  enough, 
it  begiuM  with  its  exceptions;  ordaining  death  for  blasphemy 
and  the  denial  of  the  Trinity,  and  a  fine  of  £5  for  speaking 
"  reproachful  words  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  apostles,  or  eratf 
gelista."  Then  it  imposes  a  tine  of  t^n  shillings  for  calling 
any  person  "  by  such  opprobnous  terms  as,  Heretic,  Schi»> 
matic.  Idolater,  Puritan,  Independent,  Presbyterian,  Popish 
priest,  Jesuit,  Papist,  Lulhcriui,  Calvinist,  Anabaptist,  Browa- 
ist,  Antinomiau,  Barrowist,  Roundhead,  and  Separatist."  Hav- 
ing specified  these  details,  the  act  proceeds:  "  Whereas  the 
enforcing  of  the  conscience  in  matters  of  Religion  bath  fre- 
quently fallen  out  to  be  of  dangerous  conscquenoe  in  those 
commonwealths  where  it  hath  been  practiced,  and  for  the 
more  quiet  and  peaceable  government  of  this  Province,  and 
the  bettor  to  preserve  mutual  Love  and  amity  amongst  the 
Inhabitants  thereof:  Be  it  therefore  also  by  the  Lord  Propri- 
etaiy,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Assembly,  ordered 
and  enacted  (except  as  in  this  present  act  is  before  declared 
and  sot  forth)  that  no  person  or  persons  whatever  within  Uiis 
Province,  .  .  .  professing  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  shall 
£rom  henceforth  be  any  ways  troubled,  molested,  or  discoun- 
tenanced for,  or  in  respect  to,  his  or  her  religion,  nor  In  the 
free  exercise  thereof  within  thispmvinoe,  or  the  islands  there- 
unto belonging,  nor  in  any  way  compelled  to  believe  or  exer- 
cise any  other  religion  against  his  or  her  consent,  so  that  they 
be  not  unfaithful  to  the  lord  proprietary,  or  molest  or  con- 
spire against  the  civill  government."  That  the  influence  of 
this  law  might  be  universal  tlie  legislature  in  1650  prescribed 

1  Foundatiun  of  Mai-ytand,  pp.  lU-IH.        *  Acts  <tf  AMStmbl]/,  1,344, 
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"The  Oath  of  Fidelity  for  every  resident,  in  which  he  vos  o«thni 
made  to  declare  for  Liberlie  of  CoDscience  in  point  of  Re-  ^"'■''^'y' 
ligion  to  himself  and  all  other  persons."  ' 

While  the  liberty  confirmed  by  the  statute  was  far  greater 
than  obtained  in  England,  it  vrm  distinctly  lower  than  that 
of  Rhode  Island.  lu  Maryland  only  Trinitarian  Christiaan 
were  to  be  tolerated.  There  was  no  room  under  the  law  for 
the  Uuitaiian,  the  Jew,  tlie  Infidel,  or  the  Pagan.  To  our 
eyes  it  is  narrow,  but  in  the  time  of  ita  enactment  it  was  ex- 
ceeding broad  —  far  broader  than  the  great  toleration  act  of 
William  and  Mary,  forty  years  later. 

With  this  condition,  one  would  think,  the  Puritans  of  Mary- 
land ought  to  have  been  satisfied.^  Though  the  powers 
conferred  upon  Baltimore  by  the  charter  were  regal,  the 
proprietary  bad  divested  himself  of  many  privileges  and  had 
consented  that  all  the  rights  of  freeborn  Englishmen  should 
belong  to  his  colonists  —  more  righU  indeed  than  they  would 
possess  in  England.  As  enumerated  by  Johnson,"  they  had 
all  the  rights  of  Magna  Charta:  a  fi'ee  legislative  assembly; 
the  common  law  of  England ;  trial  by  jury ;  taxation  only  by 
aot  of  assembly  ;  immunity  from  martial  law,  except  in  camp 
and  garrison ;  equal  taxation  on  all,  and  the  liberty  of  con- 
science. Besides  these  great  concessions,  the  recent  acts  of 
Baltimore  had  put  the  entii-e  government  in  Protestant  hands, 
with  the  one  excuption  of  the  proprietary  himself,  while  he 
had  shown  nothing  but  the  fairest  and  most  liberal  disposi- 
tion toward  the  followei-s  of  a  faith  different  from  his  own. 
On  the  religious  question  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  the 
Puritan  to  complain  of.  lie  bad  entire  freedom  of  conscience 
and  worship,  while  there  was  no  State-Church  and  no  Churcb- 
ntte  compelling  the  support  of  a  I'eligion  be  did  not  own. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  Like  hi«  brethren  in  New 
England,  be  considered  himself  alone  entitled  to  liberty.     In 

'  AeU  ofAatrmUy,  1850. 

■  Ltalt  aiul  Rueful ;  Fcirce,  HiXorleat  TnetB. 

*  J'oundcUfan  0/  lHarj/lanii,  p.  US. 
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Massachusette  there  was  this  justification  of  FuritaD  exoln- 
siveness,  tliat  the  oolouy  was  their  own  aacl  was  founded  with 
the  express  intention  to  build  up  a  commonwealth,  in  which 
a  unity  of  faith  should  be  the  great  pillar  of  the  state.  They 
neither  invited  nor  desli'ed  reUgiouists  of  other  views,  and 
any  person  of  different  [lerauaaion,  entering  the  Bay  colony, 
went  thither  a  conscioas  aJid  unwelcome  intruder.  We  may 
condemn  as  unsound  tlie  principle  on  which  the  ISIassachu- 
setU  Puritan  moulded  his  state.  We  may  coudeion  as  oniel 
thu  harshness  of  many  of  his  repressive  acts.  But  we  can 
never  charge  liim  with  treachery  or  ingratitude  to  his  bene- 
factor, nor  because  of  the  narrowness  of  his  view  fail  to  soe 
the  stern  and  honest  uprightness  of  his  chanietcr. 

l''ar  otherwise  was  it  with  the  Puritan  of  Maryland,  in 
whose  course  tliere  was  nothing  to  commend  or  excuse  it 
before  the  bar  of  history.  Himself,  equally  with  the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  object  of  harsh  treatment  in  England  and  in 
Virginia,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  Roman  Catholic  to 
an  asylum  of  liberty  for  both.  In  it  he  suffered  no  wron^ 
in  his  i-eligious  rights,  and  when  he  complained  that  he  had 
not  tlie  shiire  in  govern nient.'Ll  matters,  which  was  appropriate 
to  him,  this  also  was  accorded.  On  which  recognition  and 
with  the  firat  taste  of  power,  he  sot  himself  to  plot  against  his 
benefactor  and  against  the  religionists  who  had  given  him  a 
home  and  liberty.  He  played  the  part  of  a  viper,  stinging 
the  bosom  that  had  warmed  him,  and  made  the  most  dis- 
graceful chapter  in  Uie  history  of  Puritanism  aud  of  religious 
liberty.'  There  were,  uideed,  political  motives  on  the  part 
of  the  Protestants  in  tlie  Maryland  broils ;  there  was  jealousy 
of  Baltimore  liimself,  though  his  rule  had  been  beneficent 
and  his  policy  was  enlightened ;  and  there  was  the  old  quar- 
rel of  Claybome,  now  exalted  into  a  struggle  for  tlie  entire 
province.  But  none  of  these  elements  had  any  power  of 
excuse  foe  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  on  the  matter  o£ 
leligioD. 

>  Seharf,  SUtcry  of  Maryland,  I,  800. 
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Their  opportunity  was  famished  by  the  triumph  of  the  kui-iihU 
parliament  in  England.  The  downfall  of  tho  king,  to  tbo  *^^T"' 
minds  of  the  Maryland  malcoii tents,  seemed  to  requlro 
the  overthrow  of  the  proprietary.'  Under  tho  lead  of 
Claybonie  ftud  Beunett  the  Puritan  par^  iu  1652  drove 
out  Govenior  Stone  and  took  possession  nf  the  government. 
Stone  attempted  armed  resistance,  but  was  defeated  in  pitched 
battle.  The  riglits  of  Baltimore  wore  ignored.  Ten  commis- 
sioners were  appointed  to  administer  the  govemmout  and  a 
new  assembly  was  called.  This  lusembly  at  once  acknowl- 
edged the  Commonwealth  and  the  authority  of  Cromwell, 
without  any  recognition  of  the  proprietary. 

Having  thus  made  a  revolution  in  civil  affaire,  the  Puritan 
party  proceeded  to  reverse  the  colonial  action  in  regard  to  i*urltan 
religion.  In  1654  an  aot  was  passed  repealing  the  toleration 
of  1649.'  The  act  explicitly  declared  that,  "  None  who  pro- 
fess the  exercise  of  the  Popish  Religion,  commonly  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Homan  Catholic  Religion,  can  be  protected 
in  this  Province."  The  law  went  on  to  accord  liberty  of 
dissent  from  tlie  "  predominant  religion,"  but  it  was  not  to  be 
'■  extended  to  popery,  prelacy,  or  licentiousness  of  opinion." 
What  was  intended  by  the  words,  "  the  predominant  religion," 
does  not  clearly  appear,  for  amid  the  variety  of  opinions 
formerly  made  welcome  in  Maryland  no  one  could  be  called 
chief.  The  phrase  suggests  that  the  dream  of  these  conspira- 
tors was  tlie  establishment  of  a  noo-prelatical  Church  on  the 
pattern  of  Mn^sacliusetts.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  confidently  counted  on  the  approval  of  Cromwell  for 
this  repealing  act.  They  a,ssumed  that  the  protector  would 
sympathize  iu  any  effort  to  dispossess  Romanism  and  prelacy.' 
Tlioir  surprise  miist  have  been  great  on  receiving  from  Crom-  CiomwolL 
well  a  distinct  disallowance  of  tho  act  with  the  command  to  set 
it  aside.    At  the  same  time  Cromwell  commanded  the  cotn- 


1  Seharf,  mftory  of  ifatyland,  I,  &1&-220. 

■  Aelt  o/  AtaenibJii,  1,  UO. 

■  Bauoioft,  UnUcd  Slalct,  I,  260. 
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muuiiouerti  "not  to  busy  thomstilvt^  about  religion,  but  to  settle 
the  civil  government."  The  assembly  was  forced  to  repeal  the 
peraeculing  act,  and  the  toleration  of  1649  was  loft  unchanged. 
But,  though  the  effort  of  the  Puritan  party  was  thus  made  void, 
yet  the  attempt  is  sufBoiently  illustrativu  of  their  spirit. 

We  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  political  turmoil  which  for 
several  years  disturbed  the  proTincc.  Baltimore  was  restored 
to  his  rights  by  Cromwell,  but  was  met  by  many  petty  rev> 
lotions  in  his  province,  with  all  of  which  the  question  of  reli- 
gion was  connected,  but  with  none  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause 
special  change  in  the  religious  history  or  attitude  of  the 
colony.  Meanwhile  there  was  a  steady  increase  of  the  noQ> 
Catholic  population.  The  emigration  was  of  all  sorts  and 
bom  every  clime.  Huguenots,  Dutch,  Germans,  Swedes, 
Finns,  Bohemians,'  all  were  found  in  Maryland.  All  faiths 
were  represented  also,  and  among  them  a  considerable  sprin- 

Qukwi,  kling  of  Quakers,  who  were  allowed  full  freedom  of  worship ; 
but  about  forty  of  them  suffered  fines  and  whippings,  because 
of  their  refusal  of  oaths  and  militia  diity.^  So  large  bad  the 
din  pro  portion  grown  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
populations  by  167.5,  that  Uie  former  had  sunk  to  a  very  small 
minority.  It  was  estimated  that  not  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  the  people  were  Romanists,  one-sixth  of  the  Cliurch  of 
England,  and  threo-fourths  "Pui-itans."  The  last  must  be 
understood  iu  its  broadest  sense  as  including  all  sects  outside 
the  two  Churches  of  Rome  and  England.^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  great  disparity  should  accentu- 

Kicontent.  *te  a  frequent  discontent  that  a  province  so  peopled  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  a  Roman  Catholic ;  while  the  discon- 
tent was  increased  by  Baltimore's  return  to  the  early  policy 
of  choosing  officials  from  among  men  of  bis  own  faith. 


'  Bwicrofl,  Untted  State;  11,  SW. 
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The  death  of  the  second  Lord  Baltimore  in  16T5,  leaving 
title  and  province  to  his  sod  Cliarles,  who  was  of  tliv  same 
religion  as  his  father  and  continued  bis  father's  colonial 
policy,  gave  the  signal  for  new  manifestations  of  opposition. 
There  were  complaints  of  arbitrary  administration.  Into  which 
we  need  not  enter.  But  a  large  grouud  of  complaint  was  in 
the  religion  of  the  proprietary  and  liis  colonial  officers.  This 
complaint  was  almost  entirely  stintimentul,  for  jl  could  not 
be  shown  that  a  single  Protestant  in  the  province  had  suffered 
in  peraon  or  fortune  on  account  of  his  religion,  save  in  exclu- 
sion from  colonial  office.  The  complaint,  however,  was  suEB- 
cient  to  meet  with  sympathy  in  England,  whure  all  Romanists 
were  under  the  ban,  and  Uie  wretched  Oates  was  turning  the 
cry,  "  No  Popery,"  into  the  absurdest  shriek  of  agony  that 
ever  split  the  air.  Protestantism  in  Maryland  had  become 
political,  and  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  third  Loi-d  Balti- 
moi-e,  the  English  ministry  issued  an  order  to  him  that  all 
otBces  of  government  in  the  province  must  be  intrusted 
exclusively  to  Protestants.  "  Thus  were  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics disfranchised  in  the  province  which  they  had  planted." ' 

At  the  same  time  a  new  trouble  for  Baltimore  was  being 
prepared  by  the  ambition  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  ciiorch 
movement  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  that  Church  Enjciaud 
in  Maryland  seems  to  have  been  started  by  a  Rev.  Mr.  Yeo, 
laboring  in  the  province,  who  wrote  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury a  piteous  appeal  in  1675,  imploring  action  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Church.'  "Here,"  he  wrote,  "are  ten 
or  twelve  counties,  and  in  them  at  least  20,000  souls,  and  but 
three  Protestant  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England.  The 
priesta  are  provided  for,  and  the  Quakers  take  care  of  tliose 
that  are  speakers,  but  no  care  is  taken  to  build  up  Churches 
of  the  Protestant  religion.  The  Lord's  day  is  profaned;  reli- 
gion is  despised,  and  all  notorious  vices  are  commended;  so 
that  it  has  become  a  Sodom  of  uucleanness  and  a  pest-bouse 

>  BancTott,  Utilltd  StaM,  U,  84S. 
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td  udqpity."  With  sach  an  introduction,  Teo  crarea  the 
inflaenoe  of  the  archbishop  with  Lord  Baltimure  toward 
'*(tome  estahliehed  support  for  the  miniiitry  of  the  Church 
of  England." 

This  appeal  was  sent  by  the  archbishop  to  tlie  king's  minis- 
ters and  by  them  referred  to  iJie  committee  on  plantAtJons  — 
otherwise  called  the  board  of  trade.  This  body  called  upon 
Lord  Baltimore,  then  in  I^ondon,  — for  Charles,  unlike  his 
tatlier,  spent  much  of  his  life  in  Maryland,  —  for  explanation. 
He  replied,'  that  there  were  four  ministers  of  the  Chnixjh  of 
Eugliuid  ill  his  province ;  that  every  one  of  them  had  a  com- 
fortable support ;  that  in  the  previous  year  an  individual  bad 
bequeathed  to  tlie  initiister  in  Ballimore  county  five  hundred 
and  fifty  acres,  and  another  had  conveyed  his  personal  &atnte 
to  St.  Mary's  Church  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministry: 
and  that  the  various  religious  tenets  of  the  members  of  the 
assembly  rendered  it  difficult  to  obtain  any  law  cstabhsliing 
oue  Church. 

The  king's  government  were  not  satiHfiod  with  Baltimore's 
reply,  and  insisted  that  provision  must  hu  made  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  insist- 
ence was  made  moi'Q  urgent  by  the  clamors  of  many  high 
officials  in  the  English  Church.  But  the  proprietary  prom- 
ised nothing  and  returned  to  Maryland,  where  he  administered 
the  government  in  person  until  1684. 

In  that  year,  the  last  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  con- 
tinuance of  complaints  from  the  Maryland  malcontents  and 
the  threat  of  a  vnit  of  quo  warranto  against  his  charter,^  due 
to  the  increased  pressure  of  English  Churchmen  on  the  gov- 
ernment, compelled  him  to  go  to  England  to  defend  bis 
rights.  Charles  died  before  any  decisive  action  was  taken, 
and  if  Baltimore  expected  with  confidence  that  the  Romanist 
James  would  protect  bini  from  an  unjust  Protestant  clamor, 

>  Jokni  BopkiM  SluJItt,  X  :  >•  Church  and  State  in  MaiyJand." 
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he  was  giievously  disappointed.     The  king,  though  a  bigoted  Trewhery 

son  of  Home,  loved  power  more  than  the  bondii  of  religious       •'*""'*  "■ 

brotherhood.     While  hi:  posod  as  the  grantor  of  religious 

liberty  Ui  Now  York,  ho  could  strike  hands  with  its  eneoues 

in  Maryland,  though  he  kiiew  that  the  sufferers  by  tlie  action 

were  to  be  men  of  his  own  faitli.    His  sole  reason  waa  jealousy 

of  tlie  palatine  powers  possessed  by  the  lords  of  Maryland,  for 

the  sake  of  which   jealousy  he  was  williug  to  sacrifice  the 

rights  and  comfort  of  every  Roman  Catholic  iu  the  province. 

In  the  whole  story  of  American  colonization  there  is  nothing 

more  preijosterous  and  absurd  than  the  outcry  of  lying  Protes- 

tinte  iu  Maiylnnd  to  a  Catholic  king,  aud  his  readiness  to 

luten. 

Baltimore  pleaded  that  his  administration  aud  that  of  liis 
father  had  always  been  iu  conformity  with  the  charter  and 
with  the  laws  of  England,  that  he  had  never  failed  to  show 
respect  and  obedience  to  every  royal  demand,  and  that  ho  had 
in  no  instance  been  guilty  of  conduct  which  could  incur  the 
pain  of  forfeiture.  The  plea  was  just  and  could  he  bomo  out 
by  the  most  scrutinizing  examination  of  his  rule.  But  it 
was  idle  in  the  eats  of  James,  who  gave  orders  for  tho  writ, 
which  did  not  come  to  issue  before  the  treacherous  kiug  waa 
liimaclf  thrust  from  power. 

The  fate  of  Baltimore  fell  thus  into  the  hand  of  William,  WUUwallL; 
whose  natural  sense  of  justice  would  have  prompted  a  favor- 
able oonsideiation,  had  the  king  understood  tho  situation  fully. 
This,  it  IB  safe  to  say,  was  not  the  case.  New  to  tho  English 
throne  and  law,  with  many  matters  of  highest  imperial  con- 
cern to  claiin  his  study  and  decision,  it  is  not  strange  that 
thU  "  Defender  of  Protestantism  "  should  have  failed  to  detect 
at  a  glance  that  the  Roman  Catholic  lord  of  a  little  American 
principality  was  belied  by  his  Protestant  subjects.  It  was 
enough  that  the  province  was  in  an  uproar  and  that  the 
Catholic  population  was  an  inconsiderable  minority,  against 
whom  and  the  proprietary  the  Protestant  revolution  in  Mary- 
land was  already  on  accomplished  fact. 
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For  during  the  absence  of  Balltmoro  in  England  his  ene- 
mies in  the  province  had  been  biwy-^  Scliarf  justly  observes 
that  "  this  revolution  of  1689  was  the  result  of  u  panic  pro- 
duced by  shameful  falsehoods  and  nmreprc«ent»Uoii8."  At 
the  head  of  it  was  a  man  named  John  Coodo.  Uniself  us  shame- 
ful as  the  lies  which  helped  him  to  hia  short  lease  of  power. 
A  frantic  cry  of  "  No  Popery  "  was  raised  to  stir  up  the  peo- 
ple. Stories  were  circulated,  of  a  popish  plot  to  kill  all  the 
ProtestanU  in  the  province,  and  of  hardships  suffered  by 
Protestants  in  various  parte  of  the  colony  —  not  one  of 
which  waa  true.  There  U  not  a  single  recorded  instance  of 
Romanist  violence  against  Protestants  in  the  history  of  the 
province. 

liut  the  stories  found  wide  credence,  so  that  the  leaders 
easily  organized  an  "  .-Vsaociation  in  Arms,  for  the  Defence 
of  the  Protestant  religion  and  assisting  the  Rights  of  King 
William  and  Quucu  M;iry."  Tlie  demonstration  was  too 
forcible  for  resistance  by  the  officials  of  Baltimore,  who  gstve 
way  before  it.  Coode  and  hia  aasoL'iates  took  possession  of 
thu  government  and  isfiucd  a  proclamation  filled  with  fal.se* 
hoodi).  It  discoumed  of  "tlie  injustice  and  tyranny  under 
which  we  groan " :  declared,  tliat  "  the  Churches  which 
ehould  be  consecrated  according  to  the  ecclet>iastical  laws  of 
the  kingdom  of  England  have  been  diverted  to  the  use  of 
[jopiah  Idolatry ; "  that  Protestant  children  had  been  sub- 
jected to  "  forcible  tutelage  in  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  " ; 
that  many  Protestants  had  been  thrown  into  prison  "  by  the 
Papists";  and  that  "the  priests  and  Jesuits  used  all  means 
that  the  art  of  malice  can  suggest  to  divert  the  loyalty  and 
obedience  of  inhabitante  from  "  William  and  Mary. 

This  proclamation  was  designed  to  do  its  chief  work  in 
England,  and  was  accompanied  across  the  sea  by  an  address 
to  the  king  and  queen  from  Coode,  who  extolled  his  own 
efforts  to  have  their  majesties  proclaimed  in  the  province, 
complained  that  Baltimore  had  failed  to  cause  such  proclama- 
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tioD,  and  besought  the  ro^al  aid  toward  tbe  adTancement  of 
the  Proteslaiit  religion. 

Coode  also  called  an  assembly,  to  which  no  Romanist  was  Coodc-s 
to  be  admitted.  To  tJiis  assembly  the  freeholders  of  Cal-  """''''■ 
Tert  county,  headed  by  Sheriff  Taney,  refused  to  send  dele- 
gates, embodying  their  reiisons  in  a  public  declaration.  For 
tliix  act  of  indupcndciice  Taney  was  put  in  jail.  Neither  this 
assembly  nor  ono  called  in  the  next  year,  1690,  made  any 
attempt  to  settle  the  civil  government.  The  minds  of  the 
members  seemed  completely  filled  by  their  frantic  hatred  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  kept  dinning  the  kiiig'a  ears  with 
their  insane  bellowings.  From  six  counties  went  aa  many 
addresses  to  the  king,  numerously  signed,  craving  "  deliver 
ance  of  your  suffering  people,  whereby  our  Religious  Rights 
and  Liberties  may  be  secured  under  a  Protestant  Govem- 
meat."  These  were  answered  by  live  other  addresses,  as 
numerously  signed  by  both  Protestants  and  Romanists,  deny- 
ing the  statements  of  the  former.  There  is  no  room  for 
wonder  that  the  English  government  was  disposed  to  put 
au  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  by  assuming  direct  control 
of  the  province;  and  all  the  more  that  no  adequate  demon- 
strations were  at  band  of  the  baseless  nature  of  the  Protestant 
complaints. 

Charles  Carroll,  one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the 
colony,  wrot«  to  Baltimore  of  "this  strange  relwllion  of  your 
ungrateful  people,  at  the  wicked  instigation  of  Coode,  Jowles," 
and  others,  "proBigate  wi-etches  and  men  of  scandalous 
lives."  But,  while  this  testimony  goes  far  in  a  later  genera- 
tion to  discredit  the  conspiracy,  the  religion  of  its  author 
was  enough  to  prejudice  the  English  authorities  against  his 
cause.  The  outcome  of  the  turmoil  was  that  William 
voided  the  charter,  dispossessed  Baltimore,  and  took  over  the  ctutrur 
government  of  Maryland  as  a  royal  province. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  for  the  sense  of  historic  justice 
in  noting  that  the  leaders  in  this  "strange  rebellion,"  though 
they  effected  their  aim  against  Lord  Baltimore,  yet  did  not 
no 
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gain  for  UiemMlves  tho  piizos  Uicy  Bought.  The  government 
vas  not  committed  to  them,  and  Coode  especially  was  left 
entirely  without  any  marks  of  the  king's  favor.^  He  dropped 
out  of  sight  for  a  while,  and  tlien  reappeared  in  holy  orders, 
was  notorinUH  for  scandalou»  conduct,  was  tried  by  a  civil 
court  for  blasphemy,  and  fled  the  province.' 

The  final  act  of  William  in  revoking  the  charter  of  TiMtf- 
laud  took  place  in  1C9:2,  when  the  king  sent  over  Govemw 
Copley  to  tho  province.  Copley  was  an  ardent  Church  of 
England  man,'  and  brought  with  him  several  clergj'men  to 
aid  in  settling  that  Church  in  tlio  colony.  Soon  after  arrival 
the  governor  sumnioucd  uu  asaemhly,  which  with  great  zeal 
and  promptness  passed  "  An  Act  for  the  service  of  Almighty 
God  and  the  Kstablishment  of  the  Protestant  Religion  within 
this  province."*  By  this  act  the  Church  of  England  was 
made  the  State-Church  of  Maryland ;  the  justices  in  each 
county  were  directed  to  lay  out  the  county  in  parishes  Jj 
the  freeholders  in  each  parish  were  to  choose  the  vestry  ;^ 
Churches  and  chapels  were  ordered  to  be  built ;  and  a  tax 
of  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  was  laid  on  **  each  taxable  PeiBOD  " 
for  the  support  of  the  clergy. 

If  we  are  to  believe  contemporaiy  reports,  we  must  con< 
elude  that  the  religious  condition  of  the  day  was  deplorable.* 
One  writer — probably  one  of  the  clergymen  who  came  over 
witli  Copley  —  wrote :  "  There  is  scarce  any  protestant 
minister  in  Maryland.  Now  and  then  an  itinerant  minister 
came  over  of  very  loose  morals  and  scandalous  behaviour,  so 

>  Scliftrf,  t,  300,  nolo ;  TIiinliB,  U,  i13. 
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that,  what  with  Gucb  men's  ill  examples,  the  Roniish  priests' 
cunning,  and  the  quakers'  bigotry,  religion  was  in  u  manner 
turned  out  of  doora."  The  clergy  also  sent  to  the  bishop  of 
London  a  statement  of  a  similar  t«nor.  It  declares  that  there 
were  but  three  clergymen  in  Uie  province  before  the  gov- 
ernor's coming,  and  continued,  "There  was  aUo  a  sort  of 
wandering  pretenders  to  preaching,  that  came  from  New 
England  and  other  places ;  who  deluded  not  only  the  prot- 
estant  dissenters  from  our  Church,  but  manyof  the  Churchmen 
themselves,  by  their  extraordinary  prayings  and  preachments, 
for  which  they  were  admired  by  the  people,  and  got  money 
of  them." 

The  act  of  establishment  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Maryland,  not  alone  for  its  institution  of  a 
State-Church,  but  for  its  bringing  in  the  pro8crii>lion8  of  the  protorip- 
English  toleration  act.  The  liberty  allowed  by  that  act  was  ""^ 
tar  less  than  that  of  the  Maryland  law  of  1649.  The  Roman 
Catholiu  foundera  of  the  colony  were  put  under  tlie  ban, 
and  oould  indulge  in  the  public  exercise  of  their  religioa 
only  at  the  risk  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  Even  domestic 
and  private  devolnons  were  made  causes  for  hostile  remark. 
Besides  this  oppression  of  the  Romanist,  the  nou<piscopal 
worship  of  Protestants  could  be  exercised  only  upon  suffer- 
ance, while  every  Protestant,  not  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  compelled  to  support  a  Church  not  his  own. 

This  makes  the  course  of  the  Maryland  Puritans  all  the 
more  notable.  Their  lying  clamor  against  a  "Popish  tyr- 
rany,"  which  did  not  exist,  fettered  the  religious  liberty  they 
already  possessed.  Either  their  Puritan  bigotry  against  the 
Church  of  Rome  made  them  blind  to  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
sequences for  themselves ;  or  their  affectation  of  a  Puritan 
character  was  a  mere  cloak  to  cover  political  malice,  indif* 
ferent  to  the  religious  result.  The  latter  supposition  is  by 
far  the  more  just,  both  from  their  unttcnipulous  methods  of 
attack,  and  the  readiness  with  wliich  they  iicccpted  a  prelati- 
oal  establishment.     No  genuine  Puritanism  would  have  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Anglican  burden  without  a  ntruggle,  second 
only  to  its  resistance  to  the  C'liurch  of  Rome.  But  so  for 
as  Uie  Mainland  Puritans  were  concerned,  we  read  of  no 
objection  to  the  estabUsliment.  On  tlie  contmiy  tbuy  wi;U 
comud  it,  as  though  it  had  been  a  deliverer,  and  promptly 
establJHhod  it  theuiselves.  The  only  protest  came  fi-om  tlio 
Quakers,  who  sent  a  deputation  to  England  and  petitioned 
the  assembly,  sooking  reUef  from  Church  taxation  as  "a  bur- 
den to  their  consciences  and  estat«s."  Uut  the  assembly 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in  England  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Anglican  clergy  hindered  a  favorable  response. 

Immediately  that  the  Church  of  England  came  to  its  estab- 
lishment in  Maryland,  it  began  the  same  course  of  vexations 
Kon-edo-  toward  non-conformists,  which  distinguished  it  in  Vir^nia 
Infinity.  ^jjj  jjg^  York.  In  1694  Nicholson  succeeded  Copley  and 
showed  his  zeal  in  much  hai^h  treatment,  especially  of  the 
Quakers.'  Various  efforts  were  made  to  increase  and  extend 
the  power  of  the  Church.'  In  169fi  the  assembly  passed  r 
new  act  of  establishment  with  enlarged  powers  and  recit- 
ing :  "  That  his  M-ijesty's  subjects  of  this  province  shntl 
enjoy  all  their  rights  and  liberties  according  to  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  in  nil  matters  and 
causes  whei-e  the  laws  of  the  province  are  silent,"  Against 
the  act  the  Quakers  and  Romanists  protested,  sending  aa 
agent  to  London,  and  it  was  disallowod  by  the  king  in  coun- 
cil, because  of  the  clause  above  quoted,  "  which  clause  is  of 
another  nature  than  that  which  is  set  forth  by  the  title  to  the 
said  law." 

Again  the  Church  party  in  1700  attempted  its  purpose  by 
s  law,  enacting:  "That  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  with  the  rites  and 
services  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church 
of  England,  the  Psalter  and  Psalms  of  David,  and  morning 
and  evening  prayer,  therein  contained,  be  solemnly  read  by 

»  Andonon,  Colontal  (Iturrh,  II,  62B, 
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all  and  every  miiuBter  or  reader  in  every  Church,  or  other  place 
of  public  vorslup,  within  this  province."  This  act  was  iilso 
disallowed  by  the  king,  on  the  grouud  that  the  phrase,  "other 
place  of  public  woi-ship,"  iiifniiged  the  act  of  toleration. 

Still  another  bill  was  drawn  up  by  Coiuinissiu-y  Thomaa 
Bray,  approved  by  the  hoard  of  trade,  sent  to  Maryland, 
passed  by  the  assembly  tii  1700  and  approved  hy  Iho  king.  Aetol 
By  tluB  act  the  Church  was  Anally  settled.  lu  brief,  tho 
act  provided  that  overy  minister  of  the  Church  should  be 
inducted  by  the  governor,  and  should  receive  forty  pounds 
of  tobacco  per  poll  in  his  parish,  and  out  of  this  income  should 
pay  to  his  clerk  one  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  yearly.  The 
sheriffs  were  to  collect  the  stipends.  The  vestries,  over  which 
the  minister  was  to  preside,  were  to  keep  the  Church  property 
in  repair,  meeting  the  expense  thereof  by  Che  finea  under  th* 
aet.  If  these  fines  were  insufficieut,  they  were  empowered 
to  lay  a  tax  not  exceeding  ten  pounds  of  tobacco  p^r  poll 
yearly.  The  toleration  acts  of  England  were  extended  to 
Protestant  dissenters  and  Quakers,  who  were  permitted  to 
have  meeting-houses,  provided  the  same  were  certified  to,  and 
registered  by,  the  county  courts. 

Thus  did  free  Maryland  pass  under  bondage.  The  Puritan 
exchanged  his  liberty  for  a  gmtlgiug  and  burdensome  tolera- 
tion, while  the  RomauiHt  found  hituself  locked  out  of  his  own 
home.  The  situation  makes  a  curious  reverse,  the  like  of 
which  is  not  to  he  found  elsewhere  in  the  colonies.  Not 
the  least  cui'iu us  and  expressive  feature  of  the  chauge  is  tho 
provision  that  repairs  on  property  should  be  defmyed  by  the 
fines  under  the  act,  in  iKa  very  best  light  a  provision  distinctly 
immoral.  Tho  act  turns  a  perfectly  innocent  tiling  —  non- 
conformist worship  —  into  a  crime,  calculates  that  there  will 
he  many  violations  of  the  statute,  and  plans  to  raise  a  ruveaue 
out  of  the  crime  whioh  itself  creates.  It  was  no  less  shameful 
than  oppressive. 

We  must  not  fail  to  note  that  the  author  of  the  hill  finally  sny. 
settling  the  Church  came  with  it  into  Maryland.    Though 
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evideutly,  from  the  charaotor  of  the  meaaure  drafted  by  him, 
B  man  of  very  narrow  religious  prejudices,  yet  Bray  was  in 
all  other  respects  worthy  of  the  highest  oommendatioa  —  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  o£  purest  personal  character,  and  of 
unwearied  devotion  and  Christian  zeal.  Before  coming  to 
America  he  had  given  evidence  of  his  capacity  in  founding 
and  organizing  the  two  great  English  eocieties,  for  tJie  ''Pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge,"  and  for  the  "  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  Chosen  by  the  bishop  of 
London  aa  his  commissary  to  the  Church  of  Maryland,  he  was 
a  worthy  companion  to  James  Blair  in  Virginia.  The  two 
men  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  all  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ministers  in  America  since  the  day  of  Whitaker,  the 
"apostle  to  Virginia."  Bray  spent  many  years  in  Maryland, 
for  a  long  time  the  only  sweet  savor  in  its  Church,  laboring 
with  much  toil,  amid  countless  discouragements,  but  with 
intelligent  and  unflagging  ^eal.  "  He  gave  nearly  all  of  liis 
earnings  to  the  advancement  of  religion  and  tlie  Church  in 
these  colonies." ' 

Bray's  chief  sources  of  trouble  were  tho  character  of  most 
of  the  clergy,  and  the  governor's  power  of  induction  to 
parishes.  Bray's  own  hand  in  England,  taught  by  English 
custom,  had  put  that  power  in  the  bUl  of  establishment.  But 
he  found  on  acquainttince  viih  American  conditions  that  it 
was  fatal  to  the  Church.  The  two  evils  worked  together,  for 
the  unsavory  reputation  of  the  ministry  was  not  to  be  sweet- 
ened by  an  irreligious  governor's  appointment  of  favorites  to 
parishes.  All  records  agree  in  representing  the  majority  of 
The  clergy-  the  Maryland  clergy  on  the  same  low  level  with  their 
brethren  in  Virginia,  serving  in  one  province  as  in  the  other 
to  nurture  resentment,  not  only  against  the  Church  itself,  but 
also  against  the  royal  authority,  which  forced  an  establish* 
roent  with  such  a  ministry  upon  an  unwilling  people. 

We  have  already  noted  the  effect  of  this  scandal  in  Vit^ 

ginia.     In  Maryland  it  was  no  less  glaring  and  disabling  to 
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ihe  Church,  and  the  popular  outcry  agaiost  it  was  no  Usa 
strident.  The  letters  of  tJie  few  godly  men  among  the  clergy 
to  the  society  and  the  bishop  of  London '  abound  in  references 
to  it  and  its  tembly  diaastrous  iiifluenee  nn  the  Church.  At 
nearly  every  opening  of  Perry's  invaluable  conipilatioit  the 
reader  will  find  some  allnsion.  The  constant  appeal  is  for 
better  men  to  be  sent  from  England  and  for  a  bishop,  the 
superior  need  of  n'liose  presence  is  the  function  of  discipline 
to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  clergy.  Dr.  Hawks' 
remarks  with  sharpness  upon  the  lamentable  condition,  that 
while  Churchmen  were  forcing  their  unwelcome  Church  on 
the  people  and  *'  punishing  men  for  non-conformity,  they 
should  not  have  illustrated  their  own  orthodoxy  by  a  con- 
sistent Christian  life." 

The  out(;ry  against  clerical  indecencies  became  so  strenu- 
ous that  in  1708  an  act  was  passed  by  the  le^lature  creat- 
ing a  special  court  for  the  trial  of  derelict  ministers.*  Tho 
governor  and  three  other  laymen  were  to  constitute  the  court. 
To  such  a  court,  from  which  all  clerical  membership  was  care- 
fully excluded,  was  committed  the  highest  functions  of  spir- 
itual authority,  the  power  to  both  deprive  a  culprit  of  his 
parish  and  depose  him  from  the  ministry.*  This  court,  in- 
deed, was  never  organized,  as  the  governor,  though  in  sympathy 
with  tho  object  of  the  act,  declined  to  assent  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  received  no  instructions  from  the  king  covering 
such  a  measure.  Tho  assembly  declared  its  intention  to  per- 
sist in  action  at  every  session.  The  clergy  became  alarmed 
and  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  bishop  of  London,  imploring 
his  ijilluence,  and  describing  the  measure  as  "an  establish- 
ment of  Presbytei-ians."  Wlietlier  by  tlie  bishop's  influence  or 
other  docs  not  appear,  yet  the  attempt  to  constitute  so  anoma- 
lous an  ecclesiastical  court  was  not  continued.     Its  chief 

'  Bishop  Peny,  EiUoriMl  ColUalons  (Mvylntid). 
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Tilufl  IB  this  narrative  is  to  illustrate  the  relation  which  the 
civil  power  considered  iuelf  to  occupy  toward  the  Church. 
It  found  another  illustration,  sixty-two  yenra  kt«r  (1770), 
in  a  revival  of  the  effort  to  form  a  court  with  tipirituni  juris- 
diction. This  new  attempt  proposed  u  body  composed  of  tlie 
governor,  three  ministers,  uud  three  laymen,  the  six  assou- 
ates  to  bo  appointed  by  the  governor  luinsclf.  The  hill  poased 
the  legislature,  but  Governor  Sharp  refused  assent  ou  the 
ground  that  it  conflicted  with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.'  The  ovil  at  wlucli  the  hill  was  aimed,  although  the 
general  character  of  the  clergy  slowly  improved,  continued 
to  plague  the  Church  down  to  tlie  Revolution.  Bray  wore 
himself  out  in  contending  against  it,  and  Henderson,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  commissaryahip,  found  a  no  less  discouraging 
and  impossible  task.' 

Both  of  them  attributed  a  great  part  of  their  difliculty  to 
the  governor's  power  of  presentation  and  induction,  against 
which  there  existed  no  appeal  in  law.  No  power  could  reach 
a  minister  whom  ttie  governor's  favor  protected,  no  matter 
how  shameful  his  conduct.  ICven  the  power  which  conferred 
the  benefice  could  not  withdraw  it,  and  tlie  governor  himself 
could  not  remove  a  minister,  who  had  disgraced  his  appoint- 
ment.' Bray  sought  to  liave  the  right  of  induction  vested  in 
the  commissary,  as  the  oflicial  representative  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  power  was  too  valuable 
for  the  governor  to  relinquish. 

So  thought  also  the  Baltiraores  when  they  came  to  Uieir 
own  again.  In  1715  Charles,  third  Lord  Baltimore,  died  in 
England,  after  many  ineffectual  appeals  for  the  i-estoration  of 
his  proprietary  rights,  always  denied  on  the  ground  of  his  re- 
ligion.* His  son  Benedict,  the  fourth  Maryland  palatine, 
ReitorailoD  turned  Protestant  and  was  rewarded  by  George  I.  with  a  re- 
tnuru,  newal  of  his  patent.     With  his  conversion  to  Protestantism, 

—  &  change  undoubtedly  dictated  by  policy  rather  than  by 
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religiouB  convictions,  —  he  imbibed  all  the  nan-ow  prejudices 
and  anogaucies  which  disUugutshed  the  attitude  of  the  Church 
of  England  towai-d  all  other  religionists.  To  this  Homewhut 
degenerale  scion  of  the  noble  Roman  Catholic  houac,  nliich 
esUiblished  religious  freedom  iii  Maryland,  the  right  of  pat- 
ronage in  the  Church  appeared  no  less  valuable  than  to  the 
royal  governoi^.  He  clung  to  It  with  persistent  tenacity  and 
would  tolerate  no  interference  with  bis  ecclesiastical  power. 

He  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  London  in  1718i  with  the  ardor 
of  a  neophyte :  "  I  have  nothing  more  at  heart  than  the  Prot- 
estant establishment,  and  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to 
encourage  and  favor  the  Church  of  England  as  by  law  estab- 
lished." '  At  the  same  time  he  was  very  unwilling  to  yield  an 
iota  of  hia  rights  as  patron  throughout  the  entire  province, 
using  them  many  times  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  tlie 
Church  which  he  professed  to  love.  The  Uev.  T.  Bacon,  who 
deplored  tlie  condition  of  the  Church,  wrote  in  IToO  to  the 
bishop  of  London :  "  Lord  Dattimore  appoints  all  the  clergy, 
and  will  not  consult  either  with  the  bishop  of  London  or  the 
society."'  And  fourteen  years  later.  Dr.  Chandler,  writing  to 
the  bishop  a  report  of  a  recent  tour  among  the  Churches  of 
Maryland,  said:-"  The  inhabitants  look  upon  themselves  to 
be  in  a  state  of  the  most  cruel  oppression  with  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical matters.  The  Churches  are  built  and  liberally  en* 
dowed  entirely  at  their  expense ;  yet  the  proprietor  claims  the 
sole  right  of  patronage,  and  causes  induction  to  be  made  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  opinions  of  purishioneni.  Those  who 
are  inducted  are  frequently  known  to  be  bad  men  even  at  the 
very  time,  and  others  soon  show  themselves  to  be  so.  After 
induction  they  cannot  be  removed,  even  by  the  highest  exer- 
tion of  proprietary  power."  ' 

Baltimore  was  unwilling  that  the  clergy  should  meet  to- 
gether to  consult  on  Church  affairs,  or  to  concert  any  meaa- 
ares  looking  to  relief  from  their  burdens.     About  1730  the 

'  Ptrry.  Hirlorical  ColUaioru  (Marjlnnd).  p.  99. 
«  iftW..  p.  328.  '  Unwks,  U,  2*9. 
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bishop  of  London,  moved  by  Uie  constant  compUtnts  from 
Marjlkud,  and  giving  way  to  a  surpmiug  impulse  of  depAr- 
ture  from  the  usual  Knglisli  policy,  invited  the  provincial 
clergy  to  cbooiie  one  of  Ibeir  own  number  to  go  over  to  Eng- 
knd  and  be  cooMcrated  as  sufFrognn.  The  clergy  met  and 
eelouted  ft  Mr.  Colubatch  for  tlus  vpiscopal  dignity,  but,  when 
be  attempted  to  leave  Marylund  for  coiiaucration,  be  was  foiv 
bidden  by  the  government,  which  at  the  some  timo  rebuked 
the  clergy  for  their  action.^  Thirty  years  later  the  clergy 
renewed  their  effort  for  a  bishop,  and  met  a  similar  rebuke. 
Governor  Eden,  the  liut  of  the  proprietary  governors,  had 
come  over  in  1769,  and  brought  a  command  from  naltJmore 
that  the  clergy  Ehould  not  be  allowed  to  meet  in  convention 
about  Church  affairs.  Meanwhile  they  bad  met  and  adopted 
a  petition  for  a  bishop,  which  they  commended  to  the  gov- 
ernor's influence  to  obtain  a  favorable  answer.  *'  The  only 
answer  received  was  that  of  rebuke  and  insult.  Never  were 
they  to  presume  to  meet  again.  .  .  .  The  governor  told  them 
that  the  parishes  in  Maryland  were  all  Donativea,  and  there- 
fore beyond  any  control  which  a  bishop  could  exercise."^ 

Thus  it  became  clear  that  there  was  not  much  more  free- 
dom for  the  establitihed  Church  nf  Maryland  than  those  of 
non-conformists.  Its  clergy  were  indeed  stipendiaries  of  tJie 
state,  and  in  the  matter  of  BUp|>ort  were  much  better  placed 
than  other  ministers.  But  in  regard  to  the  stipend  they  were 
subjected  to  vexations,  for  which  their  own  irregular  con- 
duct was  chiefly  responsible.'  There  was  a  struggle  of  many 
years'  duration  between  them  and  the  legislature.  That 
body  in  1763,  "disgusted  and  wearied  by  the  continued 
irregularities  of  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy,"  passed  an  act 
reducing  the  ministerial  stipend  by  one-fourth.  Such  a 
reduction  no  body  of  men  would  be  apt  to  riew  with  equa- 
nimity, and  the  Mar>-land  clergy  were  in  arms  at  once,  the 
more  clamorous  as  their  character  prevented  their  vision  of 
anything  beside  tlieir  selfbth  interest.  It  was  at  the  same 
1  AnilenoD,  111,  20J>.         *  Hid.,  lU.SOO.         *  Ittd.,  lU,  308-311. 
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time  with  the  famous  "  Parsons'  Cause  "  in  Virginia,  and  the 
public  distress,  which  gave  rise  to  the  Virginia  action,  was 
alao  felt  in  Maryland  as  a  justification,  added  to  their  diagust 
for  the  act  of  the  legislature.  There  waa  no  great  trial  and 
judicial  decision  of  the  question  in  a  Maryland  court,  until 
after  1770,  but  the  war  of  words  was  bitter  and  long. 

Indeed,  there  was  not  at  lirst  much  room  for  appeal  to 
the  courts.  The  Maryland  legislators  were  wiser  than  the 
burgesses  of  Virginia.  The  latter  left  the  stipends  at  the  old 
figure,  and,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  creditors,  fixed  tlie  price 
of  tobacco  used  in  pitying  dubts  at  less  than  one-Uiird  of  tlie 
true  value.  The  Maryland  method  was  both  more  direct 
and  thoroughly  within  the  power  of  the  legislature.  With- 
out attempting  to  meddle  with  prices,  the  power  wliich  had 
fixed  the  stipend  simply  reduced  it.  But  we  cannot  affect 
much  sympathy  with  the  clerg}*,  for,  though  their  incomo 
was  reduced,  their  support  was  well  assured.  They  were 
not,  as  many  of  their  brethren  in  Virginia,  brought  into 
grinding  poverty  by  the  blow.  Anderson  wrote  of  them : 
"  The  position  of  every  clergyman  in  Maryland  was  far  better 
than  that  of  thetr  brethren  in  any  other  colony.  Their  com- 
plaining alienated  sympathy."'  Dr.  Chandler,  in  bis  letter 
of  1764  to  the  bishop  of  London,  alluding  to  the  clerical 
complaints,  wrote:  "The  livings  generally  are  worth  ^300, 
some  of  them  ^500.  Very  few  are  so  low  as  ^200."'  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  seriously  pity  men  thus  situated,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that,  even  if  we  suppose  Dr.  Chandler's  figures  to 
represent  the  stipends  before  the  reduction,  yet  the  reduction 
left  the  lowest  stipend  at  an  amount  higher  than  the  average 
ministerial  salary  in  this  country  to-day  (1901),  while  the 
purchasing  power  of  money,  as  related  to  the  needs  of  life, 
is  now  much  less  than  in  colonial  times. 

This  trouble  about  the  stipends  took  another  form  in  1770. 
'  In  that  year  the  legislature  neglected  to  continue  the  re- 
duction act  of  1763.  a  neglect  which  the  governor  attempted 
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to  correct  t^  a  pTOclamation.  direotiog  the  sherifib  to  collect 
the  ministers'  BaUries  &t  the  new  rate  of  thirty  pounds  of 
tobaooo  per  poll.  This  action  of  the  governor  was  condemned 
bf  amne  of  the  people  aa  an  usurpation  of  power,  while 
the  clergy  contended  Uiat  the  legislative  neglect,  through  the 
expiration  of  the  law  of  1703,  revived  that  section  of  the 
establishing  act  which  assessed  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  p«r 
poll  for  the  parsons'  stipenda. 

But  this  contention  of  the  clergy  referring  to  tlie  cstahlish- 
ing  act  set  another  party,  opposed  to  the  Church,  to  ques- 
tioning the  legality  of  the  act  itself.  Though  the  act  was 
introduced  in  1700,  Hnal  action  was  not  concluded  until  two 
years  later,  and  the  act  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  Act  of  1702." 
The  contention  of  this  party  was,  that  the  act  of  1702  was 
passed  on  March  16 ;  that  King  William  died  on  March  8 ; 
that  the  authority  of  the  legislature  elected  on  the  king's 
writs  expired  with  iiis  life;  and,  therefore,  that  the  act  of 
1702  was  invalid,  and  the  Church  of  Eugland  had  never  beeo 
estahlislied  iu  Marj^land  \ 

Here  then  was  a  tiiangular  contest  iu  which  both  Church- 
men and  non-conformists  were  engaged.  The  controversy 
is  known  aa  that  of  "The  Proclamation  and  Vestiy  Act," 
and  was  never  adjusted,  save  as  the  Revolution  put  an  end 
to  it  and  its  cause.  During  its  discussion  much  and  bitter 
strife  raged.  In  many  instances  people  refused  to  pay  under 
the  act  of  1702,  and  the  clergy  entered  suits  to  recover,  on 
which  the  decision  of  the  courts  was  against  them.  The 
le^Iature  of  1773  reenacted  the  provision  of  reduced  sti- 
pends, hut,  in  order  not  to  pre-judge  the  case  of  the  estahlish- 
mont,  expressly  provided  that  this  action  should  have  no 
influence  in  determining  the  validity  of  the  law  of  1702, 
which  must  be  left  for  futui-e  legal  decision.  As  Dr.  Hawks 
tersely  observes,  "The  American  Revolution  settled  it  with- 
out the  mtervention  of  judge  or  jury."  Certainly,  the  con- 
troversy can  be  regarded  as  a  prelude  to  that  Revolution  and 
vr-ith  much  of  its  animating  spirit     In  Maryland,  as  in  Vir- 
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ginia,  the  downfall  of  the  eetablishment  "found  few  to  weep 
over  its  dishonored  corpse."' 

It  remains  to  note  the  action  of  tlie  govemnieut  towoid 
non-conformists  after  the  establisbment  of  1702.  1  liavo 
found  no  records  of  severe  persecution  of  ijeraons  of  any 
faith,  tliough  Ute  earlier  years  of  the  establishment  were  full 
of  anuoyance.  The  niAJority  of  thu  population  was  bo  over- 
whelmiiigly  uon-episcopal  —  Baptist.  Presbyterian,  Hugue- 
not, Methodist,  German  Reformed  —  that  the  legislature 
never  ventured  to  iuterfore  with  their  right  of  worship, 
though  compelling  their  contributions  to  the  support  of  the 
established  Church.  The  Quakers  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  the  special  objects  of  animosity,  and  of  these  the 
former  found  early  relief  from  trouble- 
There  had  come  into  the  province  many  of  the  sect,  who  Qoakws. 
increased  in  numl>er  constantly.  It  has  been  noted  that  in 
1688  they  obtained  consideration  for  their  scruples  concern- 
ing militia  duty.  In  1704  tlie  legislature  explicitly  conceded 
their  rights  to  toleration.  Twenty  years  after,  1724,  the 
Quakers  having  been  subjected  to  great  indignity  by  turbu- 
lent disturbance  of  their  meetings,  a  law  was  passed  to  punish 
such  offences,  and  also  to  admit  a  Quaker's  ailimiation  in 
place  of  an  oath. 

The  lot  of  the  Romanists  was  much  more  vexatious.  They  Romuiit*. 
were  not  driven  out  of  the  province ;  they  were  not  im- 
prisoned or  beaten.  But  they  were  deprived  of  all  civil 
rights,  prohibited  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  and 
fined  oa  any  violation  of  the  narrowing  laws.  Some  of  the 
legislation  evinces  a  peculiar  malignity  of  spirit  against  them. 
Thus,  the  law  of  1704,  "  An  Act  to  Prevent  the  Growth  of 
Popery,"  forbade  a  "  popish  bishop  or  priest "  to  exorcise  his 
functions  in  any  pnblio  service,  under  a  penalty  of  X50  fine* 
or  six  months'  imprisonment.  If  one,  once  convicted,  should 
be  guilty  of  a  second  offence,  he  was  to  be  sent  to  EngUnd 
for  punishment.'  The  only  service  permitted  to  the  Romanist 
»  Hawks,  n,  U7,  Hi.  ■  Sctarf,  1,  MO,  STO  j  Hawks,  U.  117, 1«. 
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was  within  the  limite  of  a  '*  jirivate  family  of  tbe  Romish  com- 
moDion."  Tbe  same  act  laid  a  tax  of  twenty  eUUliugs  ou 
every  Irish  servant  irapoited,  to  "prevent  the  cnlmuce  of 
papists."  This  provision  was  renewed  in  1714  i  a  fine  of  £S 
wan  imposed  for  concealing  such  importation,  and  certniii 
oaths  wore  ordered  for  persons  on  incoming  ships,  to  discover 
their  religious  opinions.  In  1T15  it  was  enacted  that  chlldreo 
of  a  Protestant  father  and  Roman  Catholic  mother,  could, 
in  case  of  the  father's  death,  be  taken  from  the  mother.  In 
case  a  son  in  a  Romanist  family  became  a  Protestant,  tbe 
father  lost  control  of  him  and  must  be  compelled  to  support 
him.  The  act  of  1716  requii-ed  the  oatli  of  abjuration  for  all 
persons  elected  to  oihce  ;  and  that  of  1718  denied  the  ballot 
to  Romanists  unless  they  abjured  their  faith. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that,  despite  the  virulenoe  of  these 
acta,  there  was  little  force  to  execute  thein.  They  were  chiefly 
sound  and  fury,  and  this  Protestant  bigotry  was  very  like 
"  Pope  and  Pagan  "  in  Bunyan's  talc,  too  stiff  in  llie  joints  to 
run  after  the  people  at  which  they  snarled.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  beyond  Uic  things  uotod,  suffered  uo  great  hard- 
ships and  no  personal  persecutions.  The  fact  was  that,  with 
all  tbe  loud  professions  of  Protestant  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
leaders,  thei-e  was  too  much  love  for  liberty  in  tbe  land  to 
oounteuance  severity.  Though  his  brethren  suffered  in  somol 
measure,  yet  the  seed  sown  by  Baltimore  had  not  fallen  oQ 
entirely  baiTen  ground.  The  heart  and  head  of  the  people  at 
lai^e  were  sounder  than  those  of  the  government.  Presently, 
tbe  Roman  Catholics  were  able  unchallenged  to  assume  thetl 
rights,  and  though  the  colonial  legislntum  never  repealed' 
these  oppressive  laws,  they  were  able  in  1763  to  build  their 
first  Church  in  Baltimore  without  oppoaitjon.^ 

So  must  end  the  peculiar  tale  of  colonial  Maryland  In  its 
relation  to  religious  freedom.  We  shall  lind  her  well  pre- 
pared to  take  her  place  in  the  company  of  states  which  de- 
clared liberty  to  every  soul. 

1  Haivlu,  U,  !Ua. 
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in.  New  Jersey 

Under  the  rule  of  New  Netherland  the  same  rolaUon 
between  civil  and  ecclesiatiLical  affairs  waa  supposed  to  obtain 
in  New  Jersey  aa  we  have  already  noted  in  Dutch  New  York. 
The  early  occupation  of  its  territory  has  left  pormaiient  inonii- 
mente  of  Dutch  influence  in  the  many  Reformed  Churches 
which  flourish  in  that  atftt«.  But  beyond  an  occasional  and 
unimportjint  note  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties at  New  Anistordara  concerned  themselves  to  any  groat 
extent  about  Church  affairs  in  their  dominions  west  of  the 
Hudson.  Even  the  settlement  of  Quakers  in  that  part  of  his 
government  did  not  stir  the  fiery  spirit  of  Stuyveaant. 

Tims  our  story  of  New  Jersey  must  begin  with  the  English 
conquest  of  1664.  At  that  time  the  Dutch  had  made  settle- 
ments on  tlie  North  and  South  (Delaware)  rivers,  and  in  one 
or  two  localities  in  the  interior.  Newai'k  also  had  just  been  Nowuk. 
founded  by  Pierson  and  his  Branford  lloek,  who,  resenting 
tile  "  Christless  rule  "of  Connecticut,  essayed  a  "new  ark" 
of  that  covenant,  which  defined  all  civil  rights  as  the  perqui- 
sites of  religion  alone.  They  began  with  the  foundation  laid 
at  New  Haven,  the  fundamental  rule  of  Church  mcmhcrsbip 
as  a  condition  for  tlie  franchise  and  for  office ;  and  through 
their  inQueoce  the  first  colonial  assembly,  meeting  at  Eliza- 
bethtown  in  1668,  "transferred  the  chief  features  of  the  New 
England  codes  to  tlie  statute  book  of  New  Jersey."  * 

But  the  impress  of  such  restrictive  legislation  was  transient. 
Its  bands  were  sundered  almost  so  soon  as  they  were  knit, 
through  the  influx  of  an  incoming  populataon  over  which  the 
extreme  Puritanism  of  New  Haven  could  exercise  little  oon. 
troh  Into  tho  country  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Dela- 
ware there  came  a  steady  stream  of  people  not  in  sympatliy 
with  thia  ideal  of  a  "godly  government,"  men  who  had 
struggled  and  suffered  for  the  righta  of  conscience  and  of 
1  BiAcrott,  HUtorg  of  VniM  Stat«i,  U,  319. 
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man.  Scotch  Presbyteriana  sought  in  the  Jenieya  a  refuge 
from  the  porseoutions  of  Charles.  Quakers  Sad  thither  from 
the  hostile  atmosphere  of  England  and  New  England.  Ths 
original  Dutch  settlers  remained  to  assert  continually  the 
freedom  n-liich  the  Reformed  faith  inoulcated.  All  together 
made  conditions  too  strong  for  narrow  Puritanism  to  sucoeiis- 
fully  rflsist. 

There  was  also  arrayed  against  it  the  explicit  "conoessioQ" 
of  the  proprietaries,  which,  after  the  manner  of  a  fundamental 
law,  guarantoed  a  complete  religious  freedom.  These  pro- 
prietaries were  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  On 
the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  Charles  gave  the  entire 
province  to  his  brother  James,  the  duke  of  York.  In  expec- 
tation of  this  gift,  James  had  already  bargained  with  Berkeley 
and  Carteret  —  who  were  also  of  the  Carolina  proprietaries  — 
for  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory  which  was  west  of  the 
Hudson.  At  the  fullilment  of  this  bargain  the  new  owners  of 
Hie  province  were  ready  with  their  plans  for  the  settlement  of 
their  colony,  and  at  once  piiblidhed  a  scheme,  embodying  cer* 
tain  principles  and  stipulations,  which  they  called  "  ConCfiS' 
sions,"  *  and  by  which  they  desired  to  attract  settlers. 

The  seventh  concession  ran ;  "  No  person  .  .  .  shall  be  any 
ways  molested,  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in  question  in 
matters  of  religious  concernments,  who  do  not  actually  dis- 
turb the  civil  peace  of  the  province ;  but  all  and  every  such 
person,  or  persons,  may  ■  .  .  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his 
and  their  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of  religion 
throughout  the  province." 

This  concession  does  not  in  words  refer  to  civil  rights,  bat 
it  was  understood,  as  now,  that  such  language  involved  an 
entire  absence  of  discrimination  as  to  civil  righto  because  of 
religion.  To  so  discriminate,  whatever  might  be  the  amount 
of  civil  rights  possessed  by  any  portion  of  the  community, 
would  be  to  "punish  and  call  in  question"  for  roUgious 
reasons  the  excluded  portion  of  the  people. 

»  Eamnel  Bmitb,  SUtory  nf  Xew  Jtney,  p.  618. 
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With  the  reconqucBt  of  Now  York  by  the  English  began 
a  new  movement  in  the  history  of  New  Jersey.'     Lord  Berke- 
ley, who  was  old  and  wiohcd  to  rid  himself  of  care,  sold  the 
western  half  of  iho  province,  for  a  thousand  pouudii,  to  John  Quak 
Fenwick  and  Edward  Byllinge,  men  of  prominence  among  '""*'" 
the  English  Quakers.     With  these  two  Wiiliam  Penn,  Gawen 
Laurie,  and  Nicholas  Lucas  soon  became  associated,  and 
these  Quaker  proprietaries,  desiring  not  only  u  jjlac«  of   asy- 
lum for  their  co-religiouists  but  also  a  territory  for  their  own 
government,  easily  made  an  agieenient  with  Carteret  for  the 
division  of  the  province-     Thus  New  Jersey  became  "The   "Tb* 
Jerseys,"  a  term  which  lias  lusted  in  common  speech  down  •'"""r*-" 
to  this  day,  though  the  two  provinces  were  reunited  by  royal 
decree  in  1702.* 

The  Quaker  proprietaries  of  West  Jersey  wrote  to  those  Wo* 
of  their  faith,  who  had  already  settled  in  the  province :  "  The  *'*'*•'■ 
Concessions  are  such  as  Friends  approve  of  .  .  .  We  lay 
a  foundation  for  after  ages  to  understand  their  liberty  as 
Christians  and  as  men,  that  they  may  not  be  brought  into 
bondage,  but  by  their  own  consent;  for  we  put  The 
Power  in  the  People."  This  purcha.se  and  declaration 
were  made  in  1676,  and  in  the  following  year  was  published 
the  fundamental  agreement  of  the  proprietariee  as  to  the 
conduct  of  government  in  West  Jersey.'' 

This  agieement  —  expanding  the  terms  of  the  former  con- 
cession —  declared :  "  No  men,  nor  number  of  men  upon 
earth,  hath  power  or  authority  to  rule  over  men's  consciences  riwcdom  or 
in  religious  matters ;  therefore,  it  is  consented,  agreed,  and  *>"*<=*••"•■ 
ordained,  that  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever  within  the 
said  province,  at  any  time  or  times  hereafter,  aliall  be  any 
ways,  upon  any  pretense  whatsoever,  called  in  question, 
or  in  the  least  punished  or  hurt,  either  in  person,  estate,  or 
privilege,  for  the  sake  of  his  opinion,  judgment,  faith,  or 
worship  towards  God  in  matters  of  religion  j  but  that  all  and 


>  Bancroft,  Vntttd  SiaUi,  11,  SUkMT. 

■  tbid.,  lU,  18,        *  timlUi,  Ntw  Jtrtef,  p.  029. 
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eveiy  sucli  person  and  poreoiiK  may,  from  Unio  to  time 
at  1^  times,  froclj  and  fully  have  and  onjoy  his  uid  tlicir 
judgements  and  the  exercise  of  their  consciences  in  tnattois 
of  religious  worship  throughout  all  the  said  province." 

In  perfect  consistency  with  this  ordination  of  liberty,  the 
first  assembly  of  West  Jersey,  in  1681,  reiterated  it«  principle, 
fonnulated  it  in  a  colonial  law,  and  extended  its  specific 
^OtU  rigbts.  terms  to  mattera  of  civil  right'  This  law  declared :  "  Lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  shall  be 
granted  to  all  people  witliin  this  Provincei  who  shall  live 
peaceably  and  quietly  therein,  and  none  of  the  free  people  o£ 
the  Province  shall  be  rendered  incapable  of  office  in  respect 
to  their  faitJi  and  worship." 

With  so  broad  a  platform  of  freedom  West  Jersey  imme- 
diately became  as  a  promised  land  to  the  followers  of  Fox, 
who  emigrated  from  England  in  large  numbers,  and  whose 
firm  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  freedom  made  mucli  trouble 
for  the  royal  goveniors  and  the  Churob  of  England  party, 
after  the  reunion  of  the  JerBe)'B. 

Eui  Jcrae; .  Meanwhile  East  Jersey  had  received  large  numbers  of  the 
Scotch,  who  brought  with  them  their  Presbjrtertan  faith  and 
worship.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  outlook  for  the  Church  of 
England  men,  who  labored  hard  to  establish  dominance  of 
their  own  faith.  Bray,  the  commissary  to  Maryland,  com- 
plained :  '*  The  whole  territoiy  is  under  Preebytprian  op 
Quaker  influence.  They  are  left  to  themselves  without  priest 
or  altar."' 

East  Jersey  was  not  so  liberal  as  the  Quakers  in  the  west. 
At  firet,  in  1683,  the  assembly  reiterated  the  language  of  the 

Umitation.  "Concession,"  but  in  1Q98  limited  the  liberty  of  consciences 
to  persons  "  acknowledgeing  one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God, 
and  professing  faith  in  Christ  Jesus."'  This  was  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  influence  of  a  rigid  Scotch  religionism,  with  which 

>  Smith,  pp.  12S,  CTO. 

•  Anderaon.  Blalory  Colonial  Church,  11.  063. 

*  Smitb,  !{ev)  Jtnev,  p.  271 ;  Kent,  Con)in«rUar(ei. 
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the  sturdy  Dntch  may  have  been  not  oulirely  out  of  sympftthy. 
The  influence  of  the  feeling  seems  to  have  uasert«(l  itself  even 
in  West  Jersey,  where  in  1693  a  bill  wa»  introducud  into  the 
assembly  against  non-believers  in  the  Tiiuity,  which  appears 
however  to  have  failed  of  passage.' 

The  attempt  was  a  depaiture  from  Quaker  principle,  and 
it  is  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  Weat  Jersey  that  the  effort 
failed ;  and  all  the  more  honorable,  in  that  the  colony  of  Penn 
acroea  the  Delaware  had  been  guilty  of  aa  signal  departure,  in 
making  belief  in  God  and  Christ  a  condition  of  citizenship. 
This  condition  was  imposed,  as  will  be  seen,  at  the  beginning 
of  Pennsylvania  and  may  have  been  among  the  reasons  for 
the  West  Jersey  attempt.  These  facta  constitute  the  only 
blot  on  Quaker  championship  of  religious  freedom,  for  with 
these  exceptions  it  can  be  noted  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the 
Quakers,  among  tlie  sects  of  that  age,  that  they  remem)>ered 
in  the  day  of  triumph  the  principle  of  liberty  professed  by 
them  in  times  of  persecution. 

A  much  more  pleasing  illustration  of  the  spirit  in  West 
Jersey  is  found  in  a  letter  from  the  proprietaries  in  London 
to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bridges,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England  resident  in  Bermuda.^  Mr.  Bridges  had  written  in 
1692,  expressing  his  desire  to  settle  in  West  Jersey,  and  to 
him  the  proprietaries  declared  themselves  pleased  at  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  for  their  colony  his  "religious  and  civil 
influence  ";  and  continued,  "  You  may  in  what  situation  you 
pleaue  take  up  Two  Thousand  Acres,  one  Thousand  to  be 
your  own  in  fee  forever,  the  other  to  be  annexed  unto  your 
oflice  and  descend  unto  him  who  shall  succeed  you."  Tlie 
governor,  Daniel  Coxe,  also  wrote  to  Mr.  Bridges, "  You  will 
be  rewarded  with  .  .  .  the  Love  and  Esteeme  of  those  who 
shall  voluntarily  come  under  your  Pastoral  care,  with  duo 
maintenance :  Together  with  Civill  and  Christian  Iteepecte 
from  others  of  different  perawations."  ' 

1  Bmlth,  p.  117.  *  JVeu  J/vsiy  Archloti,  U,  H. 

•  ibtd.,  n,  oe. 
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Political  affairs  in  both  Jerseys  wen  in  a  chronic  stats  oi 
PoUtiek]  lurmoil,  unmixed  with  questiona  about  religion  or  Chinch. 
tDruoll.  ^y^  in  »o  far  as  ft  bitter  jealotuy  of  Quaker  influence  aaaeited 
itself  in  the  quarrels  and  disputes.  The  people  of  both  oo9o- 
oice  wore  ultto  jealous  of  tlie  proprietaries  and  nnwiUinjr  t^ 
submit  to  their  reciuirements.  and  made  so  much  reajstaoce 
that  the  proprietaries  grew  weary  of  their  troubled  gonn- 
mciit.  lu  1699  the  proprietaries  of  East  Jersey  offered  tt) 
surrender  their  cliarter  to  tlie  crown,  that  tlieir  tvrritot; 
might  be  combined  with  New  York  under  ono  provinciil 
government.  The  offer  was  mode  with  certain  couditioiu. 
of  which  one  was  the  following :  *  — 

"X.  Mo  Penon  or  Poisons  wfaattoewr  to  bo  molestecl 
or  deprived  of  any  civil  lUght  or  Privilege;  or  rendered 
uncapable  of  holding  any  Office  or  Einploymont  in  the 
Government  because  of  thetr  religious  Principles;  the 
Province  being  planted  by  ProtcHtaut  People  of  divers 
Petswasions,  to  whom  that  Liberty  was  an  origfinal  en- 
couragement." 

Two  years  afterward,  the  two  colonies  united  in  a  joint 

petition  to   the  king  to  be   taken  ondor   the  immediate 

Ooraraatnt  government  of  the  crown.    Among  the  proposed  conditions 

anwn,  was  :  — 

"  XII.  That  all  ProttftanU  may  be  exempt  from  all  penal 
Laws  relating  to  Religion,  and  be  capable  of  being  of  the  Oor- 
emor's  Council  and  of  holding  any  other  Publick  Office, 
though  they  do  not  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  or  scruple  to  take  an  Oath."  '  The  peculiar  form 
of  this  condition  indicates  the  epecial  influences  under  which 
it  was  drawn.  The  toleration  act  of  1089  excluded  from  pub- 
lic office  all  non-conformists,  hampenng  them  with  many 
other  disabilities.  In  a  province  wherein  diNsentere  were  al- 
ZDOBt  the  entire  population,  and  no  Church  liad  yet  been 
organized  of  the  English  communion,  it  was  needful  that  the 
rights  of  dissent  should  be  clearly  acknowledged.  Besides 
>  Arehiva,  U.  890.  *  JbU.,  U,  4M. 
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this,  in  view  of  the  fmudulcnt  claim  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  eatablishetl  in  New  York  by  the  Act  of  1693,  the 
prospect  of  being  united  to  New  York  made  it  the  more  neo- 
esBary  to  protect  the  non-conforming  Jerseyinen. 

At  the  same  time  the  influence  of  the  toleralion  of  William 
ia  eeen  in  the  specific  reference  to  "  Protestants  "  in  the  pro- 
posed condition.  This  made  a  distinctly  backward  step  in 
New  Jersey,  which  hitherto  had  made  no  discnmination 
against  Romanists.  But  in  applying  to  the  king  for  a  direct  Bomiuisu 
royal  government,  it  seems  to  have  been  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  liberty  demanded  must  stop  short  of  protecting  those 
whose  religion  was  a  crime  under  English  law.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Jersey  authorities  had  ever  come  into  contact 
with  Roman  Catholic  demands,  or  that  any  of  the  Roman 
faith  liad  ever  proposed  to  settle  in  the  colony.  We  may 
consider  it,  therefore,  as  probable  that  this  specifying  of  Prot- 
estants was  rather  for  conformity  of  phrase  to  the  English 
statute,  than  for  Roy  hostility  to  Roman  Catholics. 

The  offer  and  petition  were  made  to  William  III.,  hut  were 
not  acted  upon  before  his  death,  being  left  for  the  disposition 
of  his  successor.  Among  the  earlier  actions  of  Anne's  reign  auds. 
was  the  assumption  of  the  Jersey  government.  This  took 
place  in  1702 :  the  charters  of  both  Jerseys  were  surrendered 
and  annulled;  the  united  province  was  received  under  the 
direct  government  of  the  crown  and  joined  to  that  of  New 
York,  to  which  joint  government  the  queen  sent  its  first  gov- 
ernor in  the  person  of  her  cousin,  Edward  Hyde,  Lord  Com- 
biiry,  than  whom  never  was  there  in  the  province  another 
"  governor  so  universally  detested,  nor  that  so  richly  deserved 
the  public  abhorrence."  ^ 

But  the  order  in  oouncll,  assuming  the  government  of 
New  Jersey,  made  no  allusion  to  the  petitioners'  conditions, 
though  the  substance  of  them  found  place  in  the  queen's  in-  instmo- 
atntetiona  to  Combury,  in  which  no  distinction  was  made  be-  ""■* 
tween  New  York  or  New  Jersey.     This  instrument,  in  regard 
>  Wm.  Smith,  HUtoty  oftTew  York,  I,  lOi. 
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to  liberty  of  religion,  used  the  stereotyped  fonn  constantly 
repeated  to  eveiy  governor:  "You  sro  to  permit  a  liberty  of 
coiiscicace  to  all  pcreons  (except  papists),  so  tbey  may  bo 
contented  with  a  quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  eame,, 
not  giving  offence  or  scandal  to  the  government." '  Tho 
instructions  also  provided  for  a  Quaker's  affirmation  in  plaea 
of  an  oath. 

The  other  items  of  the  instructions  referring  to  reli^on 
proceed  upon  the  supposition,  either  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land  had  already  been  established  in  Kew  Jersey,  or  that  it 
could  be  established  by  force  of  the  instmctions  tltomsclves. 
We  hare  already  exhibited  the  character  of  the  famous 
"Ministry  Act"  of  1698  in  New  York,  carefully  drawn  by 
the  legislature  to  avoid  recognition  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  yet  afterward  always  referred  to  by  governors,  the  home 
government,  and  Episcopalians  as  having  formally  eatablLshed 
that  Church.  The  act  was  passed  nine  years  before  the  ap- 
pointment of  Combury  to  the  joint  government  of  the  two 
provinces,  and  his  instructions  seem  to  aasume  that  the  gov- 
ernmental union  had  carried  that  act  over  into  Xew  Jersey. 
It  is  but  anotlier  illustration  of  the  fraudulent  dealing  of 
which  the  act  was  the  occasion  ;  for,  as  already  shown,  its 
establishment  was  designed  to  a£fect  only  six  towns  in  the 
entire  province  of  New  York. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that,  without  regard  to  the 
Kew  York  act,  the  home  government  considered  itself  compe- 
tent to  establish  the  Church  of  England  in  New  Jersey  by  royal 
decree ;  as  though  the  colony,  which  had  sought  the  direot 
government  of  the  crown,  must  accept  the  queen's  pleasure 
in  things  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  Thus  in  a  provittee, 
which  did  not  possess  a  single  Church  of  the  English  com- 
manion,  the  governor  is  vested  nith  ecclesiastioal  authority.' 
"We.  .  .  authorize  and  empower  you  to  collate  any  per- 
son, or  persons,  to  any  Churches,  Chappells,  or  other  Ecclo- 
siastioal   BeneRcea  within  Our  said    Province,  as  often 
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anj  of  thorn  shall  liappen  to  be  voyd.  .  .  .  Tou  shall  take 
special  care  that  (jod  Almighty  be  devoutly  aod  duly  served 
throughout  your  govertUDeiit,  the  bouk  of  coiumou  prayer,  as 
by  law  established,  read  each  Sunday  and  holy  day,  and  the 
blessed  Sucrauient  be  administered  according  to  the  rit«&  of 
the  Church  of  England."  The  governor  was  also  charged 
witli  a  care  for  Church  buildings  and  the  sujtport  of  minis- 
tcm ;  to  induct  no  man  without  a  certificate  from  the  bishop 
of  London :  to  remove  any  scandalous  miuister ;  to  constitute 
miuistors  members  of  their  own  vestries;  and  to  report  to 
the  bishop  of  London,  as  having  colonial  eoclesia£tical  juris- 
diction. 

The  really  absurd  thing  about  these  instructions  is,  that 
the  Churches  of  New  Jersey  were  all  of  other  tJian  the  Angli- 
can coniniunion,  and  the  explanation  of  their  purpose  is, 
either  the  intent  to  dragoon  the  Reformed  and  Presbytenau 
Churches  into  oonfonnity,  or  to  confer  power  over  such  Epis- 
copal Churches  as  might  thereafter  be  organized ;  while  be- 
hind it  all  is  the  evident  thought  that  the  royal  authority 
carried  the  Church  of  England  into  the  province.  It  is  only 
thus  that  we  can  understoiid  the  phrase,  "  as  by  law  estab- 
lished." The  book  of  common  prayer  and  the  Anglican 
Church  were  established  by  law  in  England,  but  the  only 
possible  way  of  using  those  woi'ds  with  leference  to  New  Jer- 
sey was  with  the  idea  that  English  Ecclesiastical  law  covered 
all  parta  of  English  dominion  —  an  idea  very  easily  demon- 
strable as  incorrect. 

For  in  no  other  colony  had  this  general  dominion  been 
thought  suflicient  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church.  The 
Virginia  Cliurch  was  established  by  the  colonial  assembly; 
that  in  Carolina  by  the  charter.  The  royal  authority  never 
sffectod  such  power  in  New  England  or  Pennsylvania;  and 
in  New  York  the  angry  struggle  between  Flutclier  and  the 
assembly  was  based  on  the  underetanding  that  an  act  of  the 
colonial  legislature  was  necessary  for  establishment.  The 
only  other  colony,  whioh  bears  any  resemblauoe  in  this  re- 
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spect  to  New  Jersey,  Li  Maryl&nd.  But  in  Maryland,  when 
WilliAiti  assumed  the  direct  government  of  the  province,  the 
eatablUhnient  of  the  Church,  attempted  by  a  apecific  and  de- 
tailed order  of  the  king  and  queen  in  council  having  all  the 
force  and  effect  of  a  chaiter,  waa  supplemented  by  an  act  of 
the  colonial  legislature.  In  New  Jersey  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion Vfim  that  1)0  sucb  order  was  made,  and  that  the  establish- 
ment was  simply  taken  for  granted  without  any  law  or  decree 
on  whiuh  to  base  it.  The  colonial  legislatui-e  had  never 
iMiactcd  8Ueh  n  law,  nor  did  it  afterward  supply  the  dcfi- 
Oieucy.  Boucroft '  speaks  of  the  Church  of  England  as  eatab- 
liHhcd  in  New  Jersey  in  1702,  but  the  only  ground  for  the 
statement  is  in  Cornbury's  lustructious,  wliich  in  reality 
aasume  that  which  was  not  true. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  question  has  been  misleading, 
for  in  poiut  of  fact  the  Church  of  England  never  was  estab- 
li&hed  in  New  Jersey  by  either  crown  or  legislature.  The 
contrary  claim  baa  not  even  so  much  reaaon  as  that  for  the 
establishment  in  New  York.  In  both  colonies  the  subsequent 
incessant  claims  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  and  the  English 
authorities  to  the  privileges  of  establishment  involved  a 
perversion  of  the  fact.  This  ptM-versiou  was  specially 
gross  in  New  Jeisey  for  the  reason  that,  unUke  New  York, 
there  was  no  legislative  act  whatever  to  furnish  a  ground 
for  it. 

The  absence  of  an  ecclesiastical  statute  was  a  sore  grievanoft 
and  conscious  weakness  to  the  Church  of  England  party. 
Occasionally  a  complaint  of  it  was  expressed  very  plainly. 
Thus  the  Rev.  Jacob  Henderson,  a  missionary  of  the  Propa- 
gation Society,  bitterly  contrasted  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  New  Jersey  with  that  in  New  York.'  Writing  in  1712  he 
said:  "Tiiere  arc  two  Acta  of  Assembly  for  establishing  the 
Church  of  England  in  New  York,  and  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  England  have  always  had  the  six  Churches  in  New  York. 

'  m$toni  0/  UnUt4  StaUa,  III.  48. 
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(Both  of  which  statements  were  mistakes.)  But  in  New 
Jereey  there  are  no  laws  in  favor  of  the  Church  and  but  four 
tiiiuisters  of  the  Church  of  Eiigli^ud."^ 

The  absence  of  sue))  law,  as  of  any  subsequent  attempt  to 
supply  one,  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  religious  sentiment 
of  the  people,  so  advei-se  to  the  idea  of  establiHlinient  as  to 
niiike  even  Corubury  sensible  that  no  ecclesiastical  statute  Combury. 
was  immediately  possible,  lie  does  not  seem  ta  liave  essayed 
any  direct  struggle  on  the  question,  and  certainly  did  not 
venture  on  any  ao  high-handed  proceedings  as  tliose  whicti 
characterized  his  administration  in  New  York.  He  interested 
himself  for  the  Church  so  far  as  be  was  able,  endeavored 
unsuccessfully  to  institute  the  titlie,  and  reported  at  one  time 
with  some  elation,  "There  is  a  Church  at  Burlington  which 
I  have  named  St.  Ann's."'  But  beyond  occasional  annoy 
ance  of  no  great  moment  his  powers  were  limited  by  the 
overwhelming  popular  temper.  Even  bis  turbulent  spirit 
dared  not  to  openly  grapple  with  the  anti-prelatical  sentiment 
of  Quaker  and  Presbyterian, 

The  Quakers,  indeed,  furnished  him  and  other  governors  Qiuikar 
material  for  much  thought  and  countless  complaints.  Their  *"''* 
numbf»  and  the  tenacity  of  their  opinions  in  opposition  to 
oatha,  militia  duty,  and  tithes  brought  an  immense  amoiuit 
of  turmoil  into  New  Jersey.  Before  any  hope  could  exist  for 
a  Church  establishment  the  Quakers  must  firet  be  disfran- 
chised and  silenced.  The  question  resulted  in  a  passionate 
political  struggle,  but  behind  it  were  the  religious  scruples  of 


I  Tn  thta  lMt«r  Handenon  MnQed  Colonel  Morris,  tbe  moal  prominent 
cU'iiieii  ol  NeirJtner,  U  "apnfeMedCLurcbniftn,  but  nmnnof  noeunuiner 
o(  prvDciplu  or  eredit,  who  nils  rhn  wtnice  of  tlie  Cliurcb  oE  Ungland  n 
Pugcantrjr,  who  has  Jojned  In  endutvon  lo  aeltlc  n  conveiiliote  iu  New  York 
City."  (Thlg  probably  nUn  M  Morris'*  approval  of  the  raovement  U>  incor- 
porate Ilia  PruHbyturiaii  Church,)  Ti>  lliiH  li-tttT  Morrifi,  paying  no  alWntlon 
to  tho  nttftok  on  himwli,  irimnpliatiily  rppUtd,  "  He  complains  ilmt  there  are 
no  UwH  In  favor  o(  Uie  Churcli  of  KiiKlnnd  In  Uie  Jereeyg,  whlcb  ii  gnuited. 
But  does  ho  know  of  any  Law  In  favor  of  any  otber  Ri^ligion  ?" 

*  Archfva,  in,  107. 
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tlie  Quakers  and  the  fttnbiUon  of  the  English  Churchmen. 
Cornbury  wrote  to  the  board  of  trade,'  1705,  "The  Quakers 
are  pretty  numerous  in  litis  division  (Weat  Jersey),  aud  in 
the  time  of  the  Pi-oprietary  Government  they  had  all  the 
power  in  there,  aud  used  it  very  arbitrarily."  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  governor's  animus  is  shown  in  a  previous 
letter:'  "The  Qualcei^  bragged  that  there  should  bo  no 
fi«venue  '  settled,  that  the  Queen  had  sent  them  a  Governor, 
but  they  would  keep  hiin  poor  enough :  these  and  such  like 
reporttt  were  spread  about,  not  by  the  nteauest  men  among 
them,  but  by  the  topping  leading  Quakers." 

*  Another  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the  struggle  ia  in  a 
memorial  to  the  board  of  trade  by  three  prominent  leaders  of 
the  anti-Quaker  party,  Coxe,  Dockura,  and  Sonmans,  all  of 
whom  at  different  times  stood  high  in  the  government.  They 
petitioned  for  an  order  from  England  excluding  Quakers  from 
membership  iu  the  cooncil  and  assembly.  Among  their 
reasons  were :  — 

"1.  The  Quakers  wero  opposed  to  a  militia  and  to 
revenue- 

"  2.  So  long  as  they  are  in  places  of  power,  they  awe 
and  frighten  many  .  .  .  who  would  otherwise  leave 
that  perswasion  aud  come  over  to  the  Christian 
Church. 

"  3.  Because,  refusing  to  pay  Tythes  on  pretence  of  Con- 
science, they  will  consequently  oppose  and  obstruct 
the  passage  of  any  Act  in  favor  of  the  said  Church, 
or  its  settlement. 

"  4.  Quakers  were  not  admitted  to  ofGoe  in  England  or  else- 
where, save  ia  Pennsylvania." 

>  AnAivti,  m,  lOd. 

•  jbid.,  ni,  TO. 

*  TLia  meant  ralar;  for  the  goTernor,  Ar  other  coldnles,  New  J«n»j  d!d 
ber  best  to  suirvo  out  the  royal  govuruiun.  The  quiurel  wm  ohioulc  mid  imi- 
veTsal. 

•  Archives,  in,  63. 
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&.  Lord  Conibury  had  rightly  construed  one  section  of  Iub 
itistructiotis  as  admiltiiifr  Quakci^  to  public  ofGco, 
niid  tliirt  view  the  memorialist*  siitd  "  manifuHtly 
Appears  to  be  us  false  as  'tis  scnndalouH.  .  .  .  Wo 
hope  therefore  tliat  tlic  Quakers  may  be  escludnd  Qnaktrain 
from  the  Council,  tlio  General  Aaaembly,  and  all  "  "'' 
other  places  of  publick  trust  in  the  Province."  This 
clearly  reveals  the  motive  of  some  of  those  opposed 
to  the  Quakers,  to  remove  an  obstacle  to  a  Church 
establishment. 

Combury  also,  though  forced  to  act  according  to  instruc- 
tions, yet  evidently  did  not  like  this  admission  of  Quakers. 
In  a  letter  of  1704  to  the  board  of  trade '  he  complained  of 
them  as  obstructing  the  courts  by  their  refusing  oaths,  and 
concluded:  "I  think  it  would  be  much  more  for  the  servico 
of  the  queeu  that  none  should  be  admitted  into  employments, 
but  those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  oaths." 

The  hard  fact  for  Cornbury  and  tlie  Church  party  to  face 
was  that  the  Quakers  held  either  the  majority  or  the  balance 
of  power,  at  different  times,  in  the  legislature.  West  Jersey 
sent  in  1705  a  delegation  entirely  Quaker,  save  for  one  mem- 
ber; and  Lord  Cornbury  wrote:  "Soe  long  as  the  Quakers 
are  allowed  to  be  chosen  into  the  Assembly,  the  sei-vice  of  the 
Queen  and  the  business  of  the  country  must  wait  upon  their 
humors.""  Indeed,  as  time  went  on,  the  governor  became 
more  and  more  disgusted  with  the  situation.  The  "  topping 
Quakers"  were  ever  a  burden.  His  lottcre  abound  in  flings 
and  complaints.  "  I  have  not  suffered  any  Quakeni  to  have 
any  Office  in  the  Govemment  of  New  Tork,"  but  in  New 
Jeraey,  under  tlie  queen's  oonimands,  "  I  have  put  severall  of 
them  into  employments;  but  1  have  always  found  them 
obstinate,  unwilling  to  be  ruled,  never  forwarding  but  still 
interrupting  business :  What  Quakers  would  be,  had  they  the 
Power  in  their  hands,  and  which  they  are  very  fond  of, 

>  Arvhhei,  Ul,  00.  •  Ibii..  111.  114. 
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appears  very  plainly  in  the  Province  of  PeoQsj'lvtuua,  where 
Doe  Man  can  tell  what  is  hia  own  or  how  to  get  what  is  Justly 
bis  due."  > 

Undoubtedly  the  Quakers  were  in  many  things  veiy  aggra- 
vating. Their  placid  and  quiet  obstruct!  veness  was  moro 
exasperating  tlian  a  violent  opposition.  But  they  were 
clearly  within  their  rights,  facing  a  detemtiiied  effort  to 
debar  tliem  from  all  civil  privileges.  Save  for  their  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  governor's  support,  in  which  matter  they  hod 
sj'mpathizers  in  every  non>Qualcer  assembly  un  the  contJnuut, 
and  in  their  refusal  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
it  is  impossihle  ta  find  just  cause  for  blame.  It  waa  witliia 
the  province  of  a  good  citizen  to  chuoso  between  militia  duty 
and  a  fine  for  refusal  of  it.  But  one  cannot  so  easily  excuse 
the  action  of  the  New  Jersey  Quakers  in  regard  to  the  war 
with  Canada  and  the  Indians  in  1709.  The  governor  desired 
troops  and  money,  that  the  colony  might  do  its  part  in  the 
general  defence ;  and  the  assembly,  a  majority  of  which  were 
Quakers,  passed  the  following  resolution : '  "  The  members 
of  this  House,  being  the  People  called  Quakers,  have  always 
been,  and  still  are,  for  Raising  money  for  support  of  Her 
Maj""  Goverament :  but  to  raise  money  for  Raising  of  Sol- 
diers is  against  their  Religious  Principles,  and  for  Conscience 
cannot  agree  thereto."  One  cannot  excuse  that  attitude  any 
more  thau  the  conduct  of  the  Pennsylvania  le^slature,  iJfty 
years  later,  in  refusing  protection  to  the  settlers  in  the  wost- 
em  counties. 

There  was,  then,  this  amount  of  justice  in  the  attacks  upoo 
the  Qiiakei-s.  To  some  extent  it  justified  the  strictness  of 
Colonel  Qiiary,  inspector  for  the  board  of  trade  in  the  middle 
colonies,  who  wrote  in  1708:'  "They  are  driving  at  the 
same  game  acted  in  Pennsylvania  by  their  friends  there,  who 
are  resolved  to  allow  no  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  nor  any 
power  in  a  Governor,  but  will  have  all  power  lodged  in  tbem- 
BBlves.  .  .  .    This  growing  evil   and   mischief    requires  a 


>  ArcAUtt,  III,  220.         •  Jliid.,  JU,  iTO.         *  Ibiii.,  Ul,  ST3. 
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speedy  remedy,  else  I  fear  it  will  spread  over  tlie  irhole  oon- 
Uneiit."  It  gives  some  justice  also  to  the  language  of  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Ingoldsby  in  17U9,'  who  attributed  the 
uuhappy  state  of  the  pro\Tnce  to  "  the  Prevalence  of  a  Sort 
of  People  amongst  us,  who,  though  uot  above  one  Sixth  part 
of  the  luhabitaate  of  the  Province,  yet  by  a  Peculiar  Address 
and  a  Religious  Cunuiiig  InSueuce  too  many  well-meaning 
Men  with  most  Ridiculous  and  Injurious  Principles."' 

Yet  this  very  language  illustrates  the  spirit  with  which  the 
Quiikers  had  to  contend,  in  a  struggle  not  only  for  thoir  civil 
rights,  but  against  an  insidious  scheme  to  impose  an  unwel- 
come ecclesiastical  establishment  on  the  colony.  And  it  \a 
pleasing  to  note  that  they  were  not  without  friends  outside  of 
their  own  sect.  Colonel  Morris  wrote  to  the  board  of  trade  ^ 
of  the  shameful  extortion  practised  by  Cornbury's  officers  on 
the  Quakers,  who  refused  to  pay  the  militia  tax,  saying  that 
they  distressed  "generally  above  ten  times  the  value,  which 
when  they  came  to  expose  to  sale  nobody  would  buy.  so  that 
there  is,  or  lately  was,  a  house  at  Burlington  filled  with 
demonstrations  of  Quaker  obstinacy."  He  declared  that 
"  this  extravagant  distress  from  the  Quakers  bad  impoverished 
New  Jersie,"  and  llien  paid  his  compliments  to  Lord  Com- 
bury,  as  "a  wretch,  who  by  the  whole  conduct  of  his  life 
(here)  has  cvinc't  y'  he  has  no  regard  to  hon'  or  virtue." 

To  Colonel  Morris  was  added  Governor  Hunter  in  just  Hunter, 
consideratJoQ  for  the  Quakers,  and  with  his  entrance  to  the 


Colonel 
Uoralj. 


»  AnMvtt,  lU.  4T0. 

■  Ingoldnby,  however,  quite  overdrew  the  picture  at  ftnother  t!ma  (Arehlo«t, 
ni,  413),  writing,  "  For  the  Quakem,  we  meddln  not  with  llielr  Rcligioua 
Perawdsiooa  xaA  have  uo  design  to  abridge  ihcni  In  nn;  of  their  libertlea 
and  Privllcses:  But  their  InsQieucies  in  Goverimient  are  Ititu II arable,  by 
their  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  nnd  yearly  meeting  (whcra  civil  nQiiLn 
are  lu&iiagod  aa  well  as  spiritual),  thoir  IiiU<!ligeiice  from  all  Foreign  Parts, 
and  General  Combinations,  they  become  Miscbievoua  and  doriug,  even 
to  the  nSrcnting  Magismtes  and  contemning  the  laws,  and  ranicularly 
Pride  themaelvea  0[i  being  able  to  Cramp  and  Coufound  Qovornmaai." 

*  ArtAivu,  III,  3B0. 
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governmeitt  of  the  {iroviDce  their  troubles  bogaa  to  c«afle. 
Hunter,  though  a  BiDcero  Churchmao,  was  not  bigoted.  Faiiv 
minded  and  just,  he  refused  IkiUi  in  New  York  and  Kew  Jer- 
sey to  use  his  power  at  the  bidding  o£  the  English  clergy, 
and  at  once  detected  the  iniquity  of  the  scheme  in  the  latter 
province  to  disable  the  Quakers  and  esbdilisli  the  Churc}i  of 
England,  ilia  coui'se  in  these  matters  brought  upon  hiui  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  who  lost  few  opportunities  of  maligning 
him  to  the  home  authorities.  The  governor,  in  New  Jersey 
as  in  New  York,  doea  not  seem  to  have  been  greatly  disturbed 
by  these  attacks,  but  showed  himself  fully  able  to  return 
their  oompliments  with  intei'eHt. 

In  the  jear  (1711),  after  he  came  to  the  government  and 
probably  by  his  encouragement,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the 
assembly  to  relieve  Quakei'3  from  all  disabilities.  The  object 
was  to  place  in  a  formal  statute  an  assertion  of  tbe  pi-ivileges, 
which  had  been  conceded  in  the  queen's  instructions,  and 
which  the  Quakers  hud  been  able  to  retain  only  by  dint  of 
much  and  contttant  struggle.^  Uf  this  action  Hunter  wroto 
to  the  board  of  trade : '  "  The  State  of  the  Province  absolutely 
Requires  such,  that  People  being  by  farr  the  most  numerous 
and  wealthy  in  the  Westam  Division,  and,  as  I  may  aflinn 
upon  experience,  the  most  Dutyfull," 

The  bill,  however,  was  thrown  out  by  tho  council  and 
caused  no  small  excitement  among  the  Church  of  England 
party.  One  of  the  members  of  the  council  wTote  to  Dockura, 
then  in  London,  who  sent  the  letter  to  the  board  of  trade  : ' 
*'  Hunter  has  entirely  and  passionately  espoused  the  seditions 
Party  of  Morris,  Johnstone,  &c..  and  united  with  the  Quak- 
ei-s.  The  Last  Bill  was  Such  a  Monster  that  every  Part  of  it 
was  Terrible.  It  unhinged  Our  Very  Constitution  of  Gov- 
ernment .  .  .  a  great  Encouragement  of  Quakerism,  or  rather 
its  Establishment,  and  of  the  most  Pernicious  Consequences 
to  the  Church  of  England.'* 

»  AKMvf.  IV,  20.  »  Ibtd.,  rV,  196. 

*  Ibid.,  IV,  121. 
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*  In  1718  the  effort  was  more  successfully  renewed.  The 
"Act  for  Relief  of  the  Quakons,"  cDabliog  them  to  qualify  Actfot 
by  afBrmation  for  jury  and  all  other  public  duty,  passed  both  Qi^p%. 
houses,  was  approved  by  the  goveruor  and  confirmed  by  the 
queen.  On  the  accession  of  King  George  I.,  the  act  was  re- 
affirmed. Its  opponents  petitioned  the  king  against  it,  on  the 
astonishing  ground  that  it  was  "  repugnant  to  the  Laws  Bud 
Statutes  of  this  Realme  and  the  Righte  and  Liberty's  of  the 
Subject."  The  board  of  trade,  considering  that  the  act  rather 
confirmed  the  rights  and  libertien  of  a  very  lai-ge  number  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  advised  the  king  tliat  it  should  Bl&nd  ; 
and  the  act  accordingly  received  the  royal  assent. 

Thus  ended  in  victoiy  for  the  Jersey  Quakers  their  fifty 
years'  struggle  for  the  full  acknowledgment  of  their  rights. 
There  was  afterward  an  occasional  outbreak  of  opposition, 
but  their  rights  were  not  again  seriously  imperilled.  The 
original  law  was  for  a  term  of  years,  was  renewed  in  1717. 
and  came  up  again  in  1725  and  17:27.  On  this  last  occasion 
Governor  Montgomerie  opposed  renewal,  writing  to  Lon- 
don :  "  "  Tho  Quakers  do  not  de.serve  his  Majesty's  assent 
to  the  set  .  .  .  (They)  are  very  insolent  and  troublesome 
when  they  have  no  favor  to  ask,  but  quiet  and  useful  when 
they  ha%'e  anything  depending."  But  tho  act  stood,  the 
lords  of  trade  writing  to  the  governor  that  they  "allow  it  to 
lye-by  Probational.  and  hope  the  Behaviour  of  tho  People 
will  never  induce  the  Crown  to  Repeal  it."  It  never  was 
disturbed,  and  thenceforth  the  most  serious  annoyance  to 
which  the  Quakers  were  subjected  was  the  penalty  under  the 
militia  act.  Party  rancor  seems  to  have  made  the  application 
nnnecesaarily  severe,  and  Governor  Morris,  who  had  criticised 
the  extortion  under  Cornbury,  had  to  admit  in  1740  that 
under  bis  own  administration  the  distraint  was  excessive. 
But,  he  said,  *'  the  Quakers  grew  fond  of  what  they  called 
suffering."' 


>  .dKiAlew,  tV,  334,  312, 313.  307. 

•  /wa..vi,iw. 


*Ibld.,  V,  33G,216. 
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Bi»i(lM  th«  incidents  recited  ibe  coloni&l  &rcluT«s  oootua 
little  that  roUtc*  to  tliu  questions  of  a  State-Cburch  aai 
raUgious  liborty.  A  einglfl  cue  i»  reocffded  of  volnntat; 
submbaioii  to  the  govornor's  «ccle«iastioal  aatboritjr.'  This 
{■  a  potitioR  from  people  at  Woodbridge  for  permiasioa  to 
baild  K  Church,  for  "the  service  of  God,  after  tbe  manner 
of  Uio  Churuh  of  England,  a»  by  law  ettahliihed"  The  peti- 
tion wa«  htUlrctuiod  to  flunter  ia  1713. 

Much  Npnco  in  the  record  of  bin  adminintTntion  ia  filled  b^ 
bin  (|nnrrt'U  with  the  Kpiflcopal  miiiiitt«rx,  especially  Vesey 
of  New  York  iiud  Talliot  of  New  Jerecy.  The  corrvttpondenoe 
i*  suHicionlly  nmiuing  and  charged  with  a  sly  satire,  of  which 
Huut«r  wan  a  iiuiater,  but  it  is  not  gennano  to  tliis  present 
treatlM,  save  as  the  spirit  of  tlie  clerical  attacks  on  the  go^ 
ornor  is  manifestly  due  to  his  refunal  to  forward  tbeir  illi 
•obetDM  for  aggrandizing  the  Church  of  England  at  tbe. 
•xpenio  of  other  Churehoe.  "  Meanwhile,"  wrote  Hunter  to 
Socrotury  Popplo  of  the  Board  of  Trade  io  1716,  "  I  hare 
enough  to  do  to  kwp  tho  peace  of  the  Chorches,  but  Never 
fear,  your  friend  Joniithan  will  never  yield  to  'em,  so  long  as 
ha  baa  the  Gravo  of  God  and  y*  prayers  of  the  Saints."  ' 

Of  eoarse,  to  tho  end  of  tho  colonial  chapter  tbe  home 
government  kept  up  the  fiction  of  an  establishment  in  New 
Jersey.  Every  roj-al  governor,  even  after  Now  Jersey  waa 
separated  from  New  York,  received  the  routine  instructions 
as  to  "  liberty  of  Conscience  to  all  peisons  (except  Papiat«)," 
and  conferring  upon  him  ecoleiuaHtic^al  powera,  which  in  New 
Jeraey  at  least  amounted  to  nothing.  In  1730  tbe  crown 
issued  ft  special  commission  to  the  bishop  of  London  for 
eoolesiastioal  jurisdiction  in  the  colonies,  and  instructed  the 
governors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia  "to  give  all  Countenance  and  due 
Encouragement  to  the  said  Biuhop  of  London,  or  his  Com- 
miaBaries,  in  the  legal  exercise  of  Such  Ecclesiastical  Juris- 
diction " ;  and  that  they  "  cause  the  Said  Commission  (of 
1  An/itva,  IV,  ISO.  ■  /bid.,  IV,  334. 
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the  Bishop  of  London)  to  be  forthwith  Registered  in  the 
Publick  Records "  of  tlie  several  colonies.'  But  neither 
conimissioQ  nor  order  vraa  able  to  fiuteo  the  Anglican 
Church  upon  New  Jersey. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  period  (1771)  a  Presbyterian  Prosbyi*- 
movemeut  gave  occasion  for  a  curious  display  of  the  govern-  "'"  *^  '^^' 
mental  notion  that  there  either  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a  Chureh 
of  England  cHtahlishment  in  New  Jersey.^  The  origin  of  it 
was  an  application  from  the  Presbyterian  niinietei-s,  headed 
by  John  Witherepoon,  for  a  charter  incorporating  a  "  Fund 
for  the  Support  of  Widows  and  Children  of  PreshytoriaQ 
Clergymen."  Governor  Franklin  was  much  perplexed  by 
the  request  and  applied  to  the  attorney-general  of  the  colony, 
who  advised  sending  the  petition  to  England.  Then  the 
governor  consulted  his  own  council,  a  majority  of  which 
advised  giving  the  charter,  on  condition  tliat  "  the  said 
Charter  be  uiiesceptioaable  in  Point  of  Form,  and  be  confined 
6olely  to  tliu  Purposes  of  the  Charitable  Institution  therein 
mentioned,  and  the  said  Corporation  made  accountable  to 
this  Board  (the  council)  for  the  Monies  they  ehnll  receive 
and  pay."  Then  the  governor  referred  the  question  to  Jus- 
tice David  Ogden  of  the  supreme  court,  who  approved  of 
giving  the  charter,  but  advised  the  striking  out  the  words 
describing  the  Presbyterian  clergy  aa  '"in  communion  with 
the  establiHbed  Church  of  Scotland.""  because  it  was  "im- 
proper for  his  Excellency  to  recognize  by  the  Charter  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  so  as  to  be  a  Rule,  or  mask, 
of  distiuction  of  any  order  of  men  in  New  Jersey,"  Another 
suggestion  of  change  came  in  a  second  report  from  the 
attorney-general,  who  advised  striking  the  word  "  clergj-men  " 
from  the  petition  and  substituting  "  Mini-tters,"  or  "  Teachers," 
on  the  ground  that  "  the  King  can't  know,  or  with  Propriety 

'  AreMvfg.  V,  264. 

»  IbiJ.,  X.  33».  34(1,  8M),  350,  400,  404.  407,  409. 

*  This  is  tbe  only  inatiuioe  I  have  tound  In  cnlonUl  history  o(  appral  to  Urn 
legal  status  ol  the  PregbjrtenaD  Cburob  of  SoinliMd.    (C.) 
3b 
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call,  Miy  M«D  Clergymen,  but  those  of  the  established  Church 
of  England,  nt  least  in  England,  Ireland,  and  these  oolooies." 

By  tiiiu  time  the  governor  was  in  a  fine  state  of  oonfusioD, 
and  referred  the  iietitios  to  the  Engllsb  govemment.  Ho 
alluded  to  the  recent  ivfitsal  of  the  king  to  gmnt  a  charter 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York,  as  "  not  expedient 
npon  Principles  of  general  Policy  " ;  but  at  the  sauio  time, 
willing  to  do  the  Presbyterians  a  favor,  be  reminded  the 
home  government,  that  "  charters  for  the  Hko  Purpose  have 
been  lately  granted  to  tlio  Ck-rgy  of  the  Estublishud  Church 
of  England."  So  the  petition  went  to  Engknd,  where  it  laj 
unanswered  for  two  years.  Then  in  1773  the  governor 
inquired  what  the  home  authorities  meant  to  do  about  it,  and 
received  from  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  a  prompt  reply  that  the 
matter  would  he  considered.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the 
announcement  that  the  king  had  granted  the  petition,  and 
ordered  the  governor  to  pass  tlie  charter  and  affix  the  seal. 
The  "  incident  closed  "with  a  grateful  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  in  October  of  1773. 

With  this  may  eiid  the  sketch  of  colonial  New  Jereey. 
Long  before  this  date,  wlule  still  clinging  to  the  fiction  of  a 
tacit  establishment,  tlie  Church  party  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  securing  by  the  colonial  legislature  a  recognition  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  clergy  of  that  Church  continued 
their  clamor  against  the  situation,  and  through  their  addiction 
to  the  English  Church  were,  with  few  exceptions,  pronounw-d 
in  ospousal  of  the  king's  cause  in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
But  for  the  mass  of  people  of  all  varieties  of  faith  the  quest, 
tion  of  a  State-Church  was  finally  and  satisfactorily  settled, 
BO  that  the  constitutional  definition  of  full  religious  liberty 
found  in  New  Jei-sey  no  statesman  to  call  it  in  question. 

IV.    Q-eorgia 

Our  story  of  Georgia  must  uecessarUy  be  brief.  The  colony, 
opened  only  two  score  years  before  the  Revolution,  owed  its 
foundation  to  the  benevolent  and  gentle  heart  of  Oglethorpe, 
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whoBO  merciful  thought  was  to  form  a  place  of  refuge  for 
distressed  people  of  England  and  persecuted  Protestants  of 
Europe.'  The  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  especially  thoso 
in  the  debtors'  jailH,  appealed  to  his  onmpassioiiate  spirit,  and 
he  determined  to  provide  a  relief.  The  charter  for  the  new 
colony  was  granted  by  Geoi^  II.  in  1732,*  The  charter 
had  the  following  language  in  regard  to  religion  :  "And  for 
the  greater  Ease  and  Kncoumgenient  of  Our  loving  Subjects 
and  such  others,  who  shall  come  to  inhabit  in  Our  said 
Colony,  Wf-  do,  by  tliese  Presents,  for  Us,  our  Heirs  and 
Successors,  grant,  oitablUli,  and  ordain,  That  forever  here- 
after there  shall  bo  a  LiBERTV  of  CoMSciEXCB  allowed 
in  the  Womhip  of  Ood  to  all  Persons  .  ,  .  within  our  sitid 
Province,  and  that  all  such  Persons,  except  Papittt,  shall  have 
a  free  exerciM  of  Religion  ;  so  they  be  contented  with  a  (juiet 
and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  same,  not  giving  Offence  or 
Scandal  to  the  Government."  The  instrament  also  allowed 
to  Quakers  a  "  solemn  affirmation  "  in  place  of  an  oath. 

On  receiving  the  ohart«r,  Oglethorpe  associated  willi  him- 
self twenty  others  as  "  Trustees,"  among  whom  were  five 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  these  four  others 
were  afterward  added.  The  English  clergy  were  much 
interested  in  the  charitable  scheme  of  Oglethorpe,  and  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  Church  at  lai'ge  for  contributions  to 
assist  its  work.^ 

The  trustees  soon  issued  a  statement  of  their  "  Design," 
exposing  their  purpose  to  assist  distressed  Protestants,  who 
were  not  able  to  go  at  their  own  expense,  and  "to  relieve 
such  unfortunate  persons  as  can  not  subMst  here":  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  "Christianity  will  Iw  extended  by  the  Frwdom. 
execution  of  this  design."  Neither  in  the  charter  nor  in  the 
published  design  was  any  purpose  expressed  of  establishing 


'Bancroft,  nr,  411).  423,  447. 

•  Force,  HMortrat  Tratu,  I,  UUe,  A  TYue  and  mtloHeal  /farrattvt  cff 
Ihe  Colvnt/  of  Georgia. 

'  ShireuB,  Binary  of  Qtorgia,  I,  310. 
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tbe  Churob  of  EDgUnd.  Nor,  strange  M  it  appears,  did  Urn 
lively  int«ntit  of  the  English  clergy  in  Oglethorpe's  scfacot 
flndoftvor  to  supply  that  lack.  Tbe  settlers  were  left  fieett 
their  religinua  preferences,  with  tbe  sole  exception  of  tb 
Itoninn  Catholic. 

Oglcihorjie  and  the  tmsteefl  wen  not  indiCFerent* 
totho  n-li};i<>iM  interests  of  their  oolonistdM  appeals  &om 
'•Aceauntt  •fhomnif  th«  Progrtn  of  the  Colvny  of  GtvryiaC^ 
]iriiit«'l  nl  l<c>ii<Ir>ii  in  1741.      The  acooant  w«s  a  nplj  10 
tlio  "  Tntt  and  Htitorical  Narrnlivr"  in  which   was  a  sbsrp 
attack  on  Oglethorpe,  Canston,  and  Wesley.     The  trustMS 
say  in   lliotr  pamphlet  that  "Lands  have  been   Granted  in 
Truat  for  Huligious  Utics,  to  bo  cultivated,  n'illi   tlio  Money 
arising  from  I'rivate  Benc0ciencc  given  for  that    Purpose^ 
in  order  to  settle  n  I'rovinioa  upon  a  Clorgj-maii  at  Savaiuiah, 
a  CatochiHt,  and  a  Scholar,  Throo  Hundred  Acres."     After- 
ward  similar  provUiong  were  made  for  a  minister  at  Frederics, 
and  for  a  Scotch  Miuioter  at  New  Inverness.     But  in  none 
of  them  prorisiona  doea  it  appear  that  there  was  any  deoora- 
inational  preference  on  tlie  part  of  the  autliorities.      Tbe 
clear  inference  is  that  the  trustees  and  colonial  government 
were  disposed  to  help  any  locality  in  the  provision  for  a 
minister  of  the  people's  choice.    This  help  was  given  in  tbe 
manner  of  foundatimi  grants,  and  did  not  involve  a  tax  for 
miniHt«riiil  support. 

It  were  out  of  place  to  enter  here  into  Uie  disputes  between 
the  trustees  and  the  colonists.  They  were  not  on  religious 
or  eoolosinstical  questions,  and  were  rather  charged  with 
mutual  Joftlousios.  The  zeal  of  Oglethorpe  impoverished 
himuolf,  and  it  can  be  justly  said  that  the  colnniats  were  not 
properly  mindful  of  his  generosity.  The  quiirrsls  resulted 
in  1752  in  the  abrogation  of  the  charter  and  the  assumption 
of  direct  government  by  the  crown.'    With  that  government 
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'  Fdtoc,  //btorfcnl  TratU.  I. 

•  Andomon,  Bititny  of  Colonial  Church,  in,  (J31) ;  StCTMi,  mnory  ef 
Otorgta,  1, 4M. 
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the  Church  of  England  entered  the  colony  and  was  formally 
eetsblished  by  the  colonial  legislature  of  1768.  The  colony 
was  divided  into  eight  parifihes,  and  a  stipend  of  £2S  allowed 
to  the  clergy.  In  1769  there  were  but  two  Churches  of  the 
establishment  in  the  entire  colony. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  short  narrative  of  Georgia,  in 
our  study,  is  its  beginning  with  a  religious  liberty  knowing 
but  one  restriction,  and  its  finish  witJi  an  idle  attempt  to 
estaUish  a  Church,  to  which  as  an  establishment  was  fated 
but  a  short  lease  of  power.  The  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion destroyed  what  little  semblance  of  life  it  ever  had. 


VII 
THE  FBEB  COLONIES 

Againbt  the  world-vide  principle  of  union  between  Chnrcli 
and  StAte,  which  found  more  or  less  of  power  in  twelve  of 
the  colonial  foundationa  in  America,  there  were  three  coloniea 
to  protest  from  their  beginnings,  with  no  uncertain  sound. 
They  were  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

But  there  was  a  marked  difFerence  between  them.  The 
voice  of  Rhode  Island,  under  the  tuteli^e  of  Roger  Williams, 
was  far  more  emphatic  than  that  of  the  Quaker  colonies.  It 
not  only  decreed  a  complete  severance  of  state  from  Church, 
but  forbade  to  the  magistrate  any  inquiry  whatsoever  into  the 
views  of  the  citizen  on  matters  of  religion.  Feniuylvania, — 
out  of  which  the  independent  colony  of  Delaware  afterward 
sprang,  —  founded  and  guided  by  Quaker  influence,  never 
attained  to  so  broad  a  view  of  religious  liberty;  for,  while 
denying  the  propriety  of  any  religious  establishment,  it  atill 
incorporated  in  its  fundamental  law  an  invidious  distinction 
founded  on  religious  opinions  —  a  part  of  which  distinction 
remains  to  this  day.  This  distinction  is  as  to  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God,  upon  which  was  and  still  is  conditioned 
the  right  of  inhabitancy  and  citizenship.  It  is  hut  fair  to 
add,  however,  that  this  distinction  seems  to  have  been  made 
radier  as  an  expression  of  opinion  and  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  founders,  than  as  a  practical  rule  of  exclusion.  No 
instance  of  interference  with  an  individual  for  atheistic  opin- 
ion is  recorded  in  the  colonial  history.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that,  to^ay,  the  law  would  challenge  an  atheist's  right 
to  all  the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Practically,  the  liberty  of 
the  individual  in  religious  matters  was  from  the  beginning 
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nearly  bo  well  assured  in  Pennsylvania  as  in  the  colon;  of 
Williams.  To  the  latter,  however,  belongs  the  signal  honor 
of  first  defiDing  that  liberty  in  constitntion&l  terms,  uiitmm- 
melled  by  any  past  or  present  prcjudicee,  with  a  breadth  «t 
view  and  fulness  of  statement  unsurpassed  by  any  legal  pre- 
scriptions of  a  later  day. 

I.    Rhode  Itland 

The  history  of  Rhode  Island,  so  far  as  concerns  religious 
liberty,  is  both  biief  and  illustrioua.  It  began  with  Roger 
Williams,  the  fugitive  from  MaHsocbusetts'  ecclcsiosticiDm. 
Himself  the  lirat  iimong  philosophers  and  stntcemen,  since  the 
day  of  Coustantino,  to  proclaim  the  complete  freedom  of 
mind  and  conscience  from  all  civil  bonds,  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  first  state  in  whose  fundamental  law  that 
freedom  was  incorporated,  not  only  as  a  charter  of  liberty, 
but  OH  llie  actual  reason  and  purpose  of  the  state's  existence, 
lo  tbia  latt«r  particular,  indeed,  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island 
slutids  alone,  owing  its  origin,  not  only  to  that  desire  for 
liberty  which  brought  the  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  set  and  acknowledged  purpose,  a  purpose 
confessed  by  it«  founders  and  assented  to  by  the  king,  "  to 
hold  forth  a  lively  experiment,  that  a  most  flourishing  civil  Thoaipeti- 
State  may  stand  and  best  be  maintained,  with  a  full  liberty  """'*' 
of  religious  concernments." 

The  beginning  of  it  may  beat  be  told  in  the  words  of  Will- 
iams himself  in  a  letter  to  Major  Mason  of  Connecticut,  Lctierto 
written  at  Providence  under  date  of  June  22,  1670,  thirty- 
four  years  after  Williaias's  flight  from  Salem.'  The  occasion 
of  the  letter  was  made  by  some  suggested  encroachments  by 
the  surrounding  colonies  on  the  territory  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  it  reviews  some  of  the  writer's  early  experiences.  "Wlien 
I  was  unkindly  and  unChristianly,  as  I  Ijelieve,  driven  from 
my  house  and  bind  and  wife  and  children  (in  the  midst  oC 
New  England  winter,  now  about  tbirty*five  yeare  ago)  at 
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Salem,  that  ever  honoured  Governor,  Mr.  Winthrop,  wrote 
to  me  to  steer  my  course  to  Ihv  NuliiguiiHct  Buy  uiid  Indians, 
for  many  high  and  heuvuuly  and  pulilick  endu,  incouroging 
me  from  the  Ercciies  of  the  place  from  any  English  claims  or 
patentii.  I  took  hia  prudent  motion  &a  nn  hint  and  voice  from 
God,  and  waving  all  other  thoughts  and  motions,  I  steered 
my  course  from  Salem  (though  in  winter  snow  which  I  feel 
now)  unto  these  parts,  wherein  I  may  say  Penid,  that  is,  I 
have  seene  the  face  of  G-od.  ...  I  first  pitch't  and  b^un 
to  build  and  plant  at  Secunk,  now  Rehoboth,  but  I  received 
a  letter  from  my  antient  friend,  Mr.  Wiuiilow,  then  governor 
of  Plymouth,  (aa}Hng)  ...  I  was  fallen  into  the  edge  of 
their  bounds,  and  they  were  lothe  to  displease  the  Day,  biit  to 
remove  to  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and  there  I  had  the 
country  free  before  me." 

This  advice  also  Williams  followed,  and  named  his  new 
settlement  Pbovide:icb.  Kut  Mattsasoit  claimed  that  the 
land  about  Providence  was  his  and  therefore  PlymouUi's,  out 
of  which  claim  came  much  disturbance  to  Williams,  until 
Governor  Bradford  and  others  declared,  "  that  I  should  not 
be  molested  and  tost  up  and  down  againe,  while  their  breath 
was  in  their  bodies.  And  surely  between  those  my  friends 
of  the  Bay  and  Plymouth  I  was  sorely  to.st  for  one  fourteen 
weeks  in  a  bitter  winter  season,  not  knowing  what  bread  or 
bed  did  meane.  .  .  .  God  knows  that  many  thousand  pounds 
can  not  repay  the  many  temporary  losses  I  have  sustained. 
...  It  pleased  the  Father  of  Spirits  to  touch  many  hearts, 
dear  to  Him,  with  some  relentings;  amongst  which  that  great 
and  pious  soule,  Mr.  Winslow,  melted  and  kindly  visited  me 
at  Providence  and  put  a  piece  of  gold  into  the  hands  of  my 
wife  for  our  support." 

Williams  then  relates  the  attempt  of  Massachusetts  to 
establish  a  claim  upon  tlie  land  about  Providence,  and  the 
disallowance  thereof  by  the  king,  and  goes  on  to  declare  the 
main  object  of  the  colony  :  "  But  here,  all  over  this  colonie, 
a  great  number  of  weake  and  distressed  soulea  scattered  are 
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Byiiig  bither  from  Old  and  New  England.  The  Most  High  Donienot 
aud  Only  Wise  hath  in  His  infinite  wisdom  provided  thia  '""""i"'"" 
country  and  this  cornet  as  a  shelter  for  the  poor  and  perse- 
cuted according  to  their  several  persuasions.  And  thus  that 
heavenly  man,  Mr.  Huins,  Governour  of  Connecticut,  though 
he  pronounced  the  sentence  of  my  long  haniahnient  against 
me  at  Cambridge,  yet  said  unto  me  in  his  own  house  at  Hart^ 
ford,  being  then  in  some  difference  with  the  Bay,  'I  must 
now  confesse  to  you  that  the  moat  \viae  God  hath  provided 
and  cut  out  this  part  of  HiH  world  for  a  refuge  and  receptacle 
for  all  kinds  of  conscionces.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  sharper  in  contrast  tlian  the  difference 
of  view  between  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  and  the  Founder  of 
Rhode  Island.  "The  hostility  of  the  Puritans,"  says  Doyle,* 
"  to  the  Church  of  England  was  temporary  and  conditional. 
That  of  Williams  was  rooted  in  the  nature  of  the  institution. 
(The  former)  objijcted  not  to  a  secular  control  over  the  Church, 
^but  to  secular  control  exercised  for  what  they  deemed  wrong 
ends.  To  Williams  a  State-Church  was  an  abomination,  Iiow- 
ever  it  might  he  itlniinistered,  and  whether  it  abode  in  Kome, 
in  KnglBJid,  or  in  Massachusetts." 

Thus  to  the  Puritan  of  the  Bay  his  own  Church,  in  its 
purity  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  represented  the  supreme 
function  and  duty  of  the  state;  conformity  became  a  necea- 
sary  law,  and  dissent  was  both  crinunal  and  revolutionary. 
To  Williams  there  were  no  possible  intersections  of  the 
Church  with  the  state.  The  two  iustitutlons  were  as  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  aa  though  their  local  habitations  were 
divided  by  the  earth's  diameter:  while  the  civil  law  had 
nothing  to  say  about  religion,  save  that  each  individual 
should  be  left  free  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  conscience ; 
and  the  Church,  or  Churches,  should  be  moulded  and  con- 
trolled by  the  desires  and  preferences  of  those  who  should 
voluntarily  associate  tliemselves  therein. 

Williams's  own  distinctions  were  clearly  drawn,  and  as 

>  PuTilan  Oolontu,  I,  IGS. 
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noted  in  our  opening  chapter  —  despite  some  quaintncaa  of 
cxprc^ion — -cannot  be  improved  iu  statement.  Ho  insisted, 
ftir  more  strenuously  than  any  meu  of  his  time,  on  the  essen- 
tial principle  —  a  principle  essential  to  true  religion  and  true 
humanity — o£  the  lordship  of  God  aloue  over  the  conscience. 
Ilia  opponents  declared  the  principle  when  striving  for  their 
own  religious  righto,  and  there  stopped.  "  Yourselves  pre- 
tend," wrote  Williams,'  "  a  liberty  of  conscience ;  but  alas  1 
Jt  is  but  selfe,  the  great  god  Selfe,  only  to  youreelvos." 
Williams  asserted  the  principle  to  be  broad  and  universal, 
and  to  define  "liberty  for  hU  kinds  of  consciences." 

He  thence  argued  the  complete  se[)aration  of  Church  front 
State,  both  on  the  ground  of  pure  religion  and  on  that  of  the 
radical  difference  of  nature  and  aim  between  the  two.  Thus,* 
"  As  it  would  be  confusion  for  the  Churek  to  censure  such 
matter*  and  acts  of  such  persons  as  belong  not  to  the  Church  ; 
so  it  is  confutioii  for  the  Statt  to  punish  npiritual  offentety  for 
they  are  not  within  the  nj)h(ar  of  n  civU  jurisdiction,  .  .  . 
The  Civil  State,  and  Magitfrate  are  meerly  and  i^isenlially 
eiiritf  and  thoroforo  can  not  roach  (without  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  civility)  to  judge  in  matteni  spiritual,  which  are  of 
another  tphear  and  nature  than  civility  is."  He  further 
defines  the  quality  of  any  action  in  Church  matters  by  a 
magistrate  as  belonging,  not  to  bis  civil  office,  but  to  his 
pCKonal  Church  membership :  "  So  far  forth  as  any  of  this 
civil  body  are  tpirltual,  or  act  spiritually,  they  and  their 
actions  fall  under  a  gpirilual  cognizance  and  juiUcature."  He 
then  deprecates  the  serious  damage  suffered  by  conscience 
and  religion  through  the  interference  of  the  civil  power: 

'  Paritan  Calonttt,  p.  881. 

'  Blood]/  TenaU  Mudi-  More  Bloodg,  pp.  IW,  SOS,  SOU,  SIO.  Tlito  tnetata 
iru  one  o(  a  series.  The  linl,  ■'  Thu  Bloodg  Tenent  of  Frriettition,"  by 
WlUlanui.  Tbis  JotiD  Cotton  aiiiwurci)  with  ■'  Thr  lilooitii  Tmtui  of  Perttt- 
etiXion  W/uhed  Whitt  In  tht  Blood  of  Iht  Lamh."  WilUaios  replied  with, 
"  Thf.  Blovdy  Ttntia  of  PmecuHon  Made  More  Bloody  by  Mr.  Cotton**  At- 
itmpt  to  Wa$K  U  Wktle."  (Fell,  Eccletlaitltal  HiUnry  of  .Vcie  England,  I, 
000,  001.) 
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"  OivU  and  corporal  punitfimentt  do  usually  cause  men  to 
play  the  hypocrite  aud  diBaemblo  in  their  Religton,  to  tuvn 
and  return  with  the  tide,  as  all  experience  in  the  natiom  of 
the  world  do  teotiSo  now.  This  hihding  and  rrliindiny  of 
comcience,  contrary  or  without  it^  own  perturasion,  so  weak- 
ens and  de01eB  it,  that  it  (as  all  other  faculties)  hgeth  it« 
strengtli  and  the  very  nature  of  a  common  honest  conscience- 
.  .  .  This  Tenent  of  the  Miiffistratet  keeping  the  Church 
from  Apostatizing,  by  practicing  dsil  force  upon  the  eon- 
sciences  of  men,  is  so  far  from  preserving  Rdiifion  pure,  that 
it  is  a  mighty  Bulwark  or  Barricado  to  keep  out  all  true 
Religion.^^ 

Another  suggentiTe  utterance  is  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Endicott,'  after  the  shameful  abuse  of  Clarke  and  Ifolmcs 
at  Lynn.  He  imagines  Endicott  soliloquizing;  "1  havd 
fought  against  many  several  sorts  of  consciences:  is  it  beyond 
all  possibility  and  hazard  that  I  have  not  fought  against  God, 
that  I  have  not  peisecuted  Jesus  in  some  of  them  ?  "  Then 
he  proceeds,  "Sir,  I  must  be  humbly  bold  to  say,  that  'tis 
impossible  for  any  man  or  men  to  maintain  their  Christ  with 
a  sword  and  worship  a,  true  Christ !  to  figlit  against  all  con- 
sciences opposite  to  theirs  and  not  to  fight  against  God  in 
some  of  tliem,  and  to  hunt  after  the  precious  life  of  the  true 
Lord  Jesuit  Christ." 

Certainly,  in  Williams's  raind  there  was  thus  ground  enough 
for  the  challenge  contained  in  his  letter  to  Major  Mason  : 
"I  have  ufTurcd,  and  doe  by  these  presents,  to  discuss  by  dis- 
putation .  .  .  thest:  throe  positions:  1.  tJiat  forced  worship 
Htincks  iu  God's  nostrils ;  2.  that  it  denies  Christ  Jesus  yet 
to  come;  3.  that  in  these  Barnes  about  religion,  there  is  no 
other  prudent.  Christian  way  of  preserving  peace  in  the  world 
but  by  permission  of  differing  consciences." 

Wo  have  no  record  of  any  acceptance  of  tliis  clmllenge,  or 
of  any  such  public  discussion.  Hod  such  been  possible  under 
the  circumijtances,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  opponents  of 
t  Williams,  Letien,  p.  SS6. 
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Williams  would  hAve  been  willing  to  meet  him  nt  so  closs 
quarters.  He  was  a  born  figliter,  with  a  superb  dialecticttl 
skill  and  an  indomitable  courago  and  tonacity,  by  no  means 
an  easy  man  to  face  in  debate.  Iliii  insigbt  of  spiritual  truth 
was  far  deeper  than  that  of  any  contemporary ;  bo  (lutocted 
on  the  instant  any  false  premise  or  conclusion,  and  was  botii 
clear  and  crushing  in  reply.  One  cannot  read,  for  instance, 
his  discussion  with  Cotton  without  admiring  his  cogent  straigb t- 
forwardnesftioratthe  same  time  wondering  whether  Cotton  was 
not  himself  conscious  of  his  own  weakness  in  defence. 

Yet  Williams  was  far  from  being  n  litigious  man.  Though 
much  of  his  life  was  spent  in  strife,  he  was  no  lover  of  fight- 
ing for  its  own  sake.  He  wag  of  gentle  and  placaUe  dt»- 
position  —  a  personality  loving  and  lovable.  The  sweetoeaa 
of  tliat  disposition  never  wm  soured  by  tlie  injustice  of  his 
foes;  he  seldom  fell  into  the  mistake,  so  common  to  moial 
reformers,  of  reckoning  peraonal  abuse  as  a  proper  weapon 
in  the  arena  of  debate:  nor  does  be  seem  to  have  ever  bar^ 
bored  a  single  revengeful  thought  toward  thouo  who  were 
prominent  in  the  proceedings  against  bim.  Iluinos  is  "that 
heavenly  man  "  and  Wintlirop,  "  that  ever  honoured  Gov- 
ernor." With  the  latter,  indeed,  be  sustained  a  very  tender 
friendship,  writing  to  him  in  most  affectionate  terms.'  Soon 
after  going  to  Providence  he  sought  advice  from  Winthrop 
in  regard  to  organising  tlie  new  plantation,  and  began : 
"The  frequent  experience  of  your  loving  ear,  ready  and  open 
towards  me  (in  what  your  conscience  hath  permitted),  as 
also  of  the  excellent  spirit  of  wisdom  and  prudence  where- 
with the  Father  of  Liglits  hath  endtied  you,  eniliolden  me  to 
request  a  word  of  private  advice."  Again  he  wrote:  "I 
still  wait  upon  your  love  and  faithfulness."  In  another 
letter :  "  You  request  m«  to  bo  free  with  you,  and  there- 
fore blame  me  not  if  I  answer  your  request,  desiring  the  like 
payment  from  your  own  dear  hand  at  any  time,  in  any  place." 
And  once   again :  "  I  wish   hoartily  prosperity  to  you  all, 

>  WilUuia,  LtUen,  pp.  3.  T,  II,  13. 
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Governor  and  people,  in  your  civU  way,  and  mourn  that  you 
Bee  not  your  poverty,  nakedness,  &c  in  spiritualfi."  When 
he  set  out  to  reply  to  Cotton,  whose  pen  had  not  failed  in 
caustic  qualities,  be  began :  "  I  desire  my  Rejoynder  way  be 
as  full  of  love  as  truth." 

Such  equanimity  and  ability  to  keep  sweet  the  fountains 
of  fi'iendship,  even  toward  tho»e  who  bad  been  cruelly  ad- 
verse, are  rare  among  men.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  note  that, 
despite  the  intense  disapproval  of  bis  doctiines,  this  lovable 
chai-acter  was  not  always  without  effect  upon  liis  foes.  Of 
this  there  is  a  curious  token  in  Scottovi'»  Narrative  : '  "  This 
child  of  Light  (Williams)  walked  in  Darkness  about  Forty 
years  .  .  .  yet  did  not  his  Root  turn  into  Rottenness.  Tbo 
Root  of  the  Matter  abode  in  him." 

Within  two  years  after  Williams's  settlement  at  Providence 
he  was  joined  by  vanous  others,  who  had  become  dissatifified 
with  the  conditions  in  the  neighboring  colonies;  and  prob- 
ably by  some  who  came  almost  directly  fiom  England,  with- 
out staying  to  try  conclusions  in  the  Bay. 

Meanwhile  another  settlement,  part  of  the  colony  that  was 
soon  to  be,  had  been  made  on  the  island  of  Rhode  Island,  at  Rhode 
Aquidueck.  Thither  had  repaired  some  of  ihe  banished  fol-  Jj',"".'!  „, 
lowers  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  with  other  sj-mpathizers,  chief 
among  them  Coddington  and  Aspinwall.'  They  were  soon 
followed  by  the  Hutchinsons,  and  were  prompt  to  make  for 
themselves  institutions  of  free  government.  In  January,  1638, 
the  settlers  adopted  the  following  covenant:* — 


Ex.  »: 
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"  We,  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  incorporate  onrMlres  into 
ft  body  (loUtick,  and,  ns  lie  shall  help,  will  submit  our  persons, 
lives,  nnd  estates  unto  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  the  King  of  Kings 
and  Lord  of  Lords,  nnd  to  all  tlione  perfect  and  moiit  abeolute 
luvrs  of  Ili»,  given  tis  in  Ills  holy  word  of  truth,  to  be  guided 
and  judged  thereby." 

>  Stiutaehuaetta  BUtorital  ColUcttoni,  t,  281. 

■  Felt,  EecUitaitieat  HMory  o/yeu  England,  I,  S4T-aSl. 

'  Ibid.,  U,  7  ;  77. 
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The  dm  act  of  legislature,  pnssed  Mnrch  13, 1688,  ordered 
that,  "None  shall  lie  received  as  inhabitants  or  freemen,  to 
build  or  iilant  upon  the  Island,  but  such  aa  shall  be  received 
in  by  the  consent  of  the  body,  nnd  do  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment that  i».  or  shall  be,  ostiiblished  according  to  tlie  word  of 
God."  lu  1641  this  govorument  was  legally  defined  by  the 
legislature  as  "a  Democracy,  or  popular  government,"  and  it 
v.'aa  oriiered  that,*' none  be  accounted  a  delinquent  for  doo- 
trine,  provided  that  it  bo  not  dirocUy  repugnant  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  laws  establishod."  At  the  noxt  soution  it  was 
"  ordered^  that  that  law  of  the  laet  Court,  made  concoroiDg 
liberty  of  conHcience  in  point  of  doctrine,  bo  perpetuated." 

At  Providence  Williams  also  waa  casting  about  to  devise 
means  for  the  organization  of  government,  lie  took  counsel 
with  Winthrop,  and  decided  that  the  tirat  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  procure  a  colonial  charter.  For  this  he  turned  to  Eng- 
land, intending  a  personal  visit,  and  wi'ote  to  the  Massachu- 
setts authorities  for  [permission  to  omijark  at  Boston,  tliat  ho 
might  "inoffensively  and  without  molestation  pass  through 
your  Jurisdiction,  as  a  atraiiger  for  a  night,  to  the  ship."' 
The  desired  permission  does  not  appear  to  have  been  given, 
and  Williams  sailed  for  England,  1643,  probably  from  Ply- 
mouth. The  same  year,  ho  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick ft  charter  for  the  "  Incorporation  of  the  Providence 
Plantations  in  the  Narraganset  Bay  in  New  England."  '  The 
charter  was  in  1644  confirmed  by  the  parliament,  and  with 
it  Williams  sailed  from  England  direct  to  Boston,  bringing 
also  an  official  letter  to  the  general  court  of  Massachuaetts. 

This  letter  bo  relied  upon  as  a  protection,  and  in  virtue  of 
the  official  character  it  put  upon  him  as  a  governmental  ines- 
Benger  he  waa  suffered  to  pass  unmolested  through  thft  colony 
to  Providence.  The  letter  undoubtedly  contained  .lome  re- 
flections on — if  not  reproofs  for — the  past  treatment  of 
Williams ;   for,*  "  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  said  letter,  the 

»  MaitaehuteU$  Hlttorlcol  Cnlletdoiu,  IV,  4 ;  471. 

*  PaUroy,  I.  SU.  •  Habbanl,  milory  of  Xev)  England. 
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governor  nnd  Magisli-ateH  of  the  Musimcbusetts  fouiid  upon 
the  examinatioti  of  tlioir  hearts  they  saw  no  i-casoD  to  condemn 
themselves  for  any  former  proceedings  against  Mr.  Williaraa : 
but  for  any  ofBcos  of  Christian  love  and  duties  of  humanity 
they  were  very  willing  to  maintain  a  mutual  correspondency 
with  him.  But  as  to  his  dangerous  principles  of  separation, 
unless  he  can  he  brought  to  lay  them  down,  they  see  no  rea> 
son  why  to  concede  to  him,  or  any  so  persuaded,  free  liberty 
of  ingress  or  egress,  lest  any  of  their  people  should  be  diuwu 
away  witli  his  erroneous  opiuions." 

Tlie  charter  of  1044  was  silent  on  matters  of  conscience 
and  worehip,  pi'obably  bi.'cau»e  Williams  did  uul  wish  to  raise 
the  question  with  the  £iiglish  authorities,  and  also  held  that 
religious  liberty  was  an  indefeasible  right  which  no  charter 
could  grant.  There  was  no  objection,  however,  to  the  declara- 
tion of  that  right  In  a  statute.  At  tlio  first  legislative  assem- 
bly a  code  of  laws  was  adopted-'  The  pmamblo  defined  tlje  Codtol 
form  of  government  as  '*  Dcmocratical,  that  is  to  say,  A  gov-  *•" 
ernnient  held  by  the  free  and  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  the  free  inhabitantii " ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  declare,  aa  fundamental  to  that  government,  the  broadest 
conceivable  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  worsliip.  Its  notable 
words  run  :  "  And  now  to  the  end  that  we  may  give  each  to 
other  (notwithstanding  our  different  consciences  touching 
tiie  tntth  aa  it  is  in  Jesus)  as  good  and  hopeful  assurance  %8 
we  are  able,  touching  each  man's  peaceable  and  quiet  enjoy- 
ment of  his  lawful  right  and  liberty,"  Thereon  in  the  act 
followed  the  code  of  civil  law,  which  concluded  with  the 
words:  —  "And  otherwise  than  this  (what  is  herein  forbidden) 
all  men  may  walk  as  their  consciences  persuade  lliem,  every 
one  in  tlie  name  of  bis  GoD.  And  let  thi:  l.amh»  ok  thb 
MOST  Oicn  WALK  DJ  THIS  COLONY  WITHOUT  MOLEHTATION,  IN 
TDE  NAME  OF  JEDOVAH  THEIR  GOD,  FOB  KVKIt  AND  EVER."* 


'  Xamachtinttu  IlUtorlcal  CotlectlofU.  II,  7  ;  78,  70. 
)  In  llie  Colltrlto'ii  a  tooinoic  b;r  the  unknown  Irniiscribet  of  the  ftbnvo 
deokno,  "Tlie  meu,  vito  at  aucb  a  Umoaud  under  bucIi  olrcumaiaDCM  couJd 
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The  decUrntion  of  so  ooni^ete  Ereedom  was  attend  a 
its  first  yenrs  with  some  disadvantages.  Most  men  of  the  di; 
could  not  understand  it,  unable  to  make  the  distinction,  whicb 
to  Williams  was  clear  as  the  day,  between  freedom  of  wat 
from  spiritual  tyranny  and  freedom  of  conduct  from  tbs » 
Btniint  of  oivil  law.    So  it  fell  out  that  the  new  pLaotatioH, 

iMnjim*.  for  a  little  space,  Iwcamo,  not  only  "a  refuge  for  all  sortati 
conscionocs,"  but  a  resort  for  all  classcft  of  ditiooutcnt ;  a  Cave 
A<lulliun,  to  which  fled  many,  who  under  tlie  cloak  of  con- 
frcifiicu  i*bicl<U-d  II  desire  for  general  lanlcsanci^.  The  idea 
of  pei'Hoiial  liberty  vru«  exaggerated  into  a  poaitive  danger  to 
all  oivil  order. 

Upon  thin  untoward  tendency  the  enemies  of  Rhode  Island 
Bcixed  with  abundant  dispositioQ  to  make  the  most  of  it.  As 
already  noted,  when  Rhode  Island  applied  for  admission  into 
the  Now  England  Confederacy  the  request  was   refused, 

Mirimf.  because  "  Your  present  state  and  condition  are  full  of  confn- 
siou  and  danger." '  We  may  take  it  that  saeh  charge  was 
readily  seized  upon  by  the  Massachusetts  commissioners,  who 
were  oupremo  in  the  federal  council,  to  disqualify  a  colony 
founded  on  a  principle  so  opposite  to  tlieir  own.  This  ia  the 
more  evident  from  the  further  reply,  tliat  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island  belonged  to  Plymouth,  and  therefore  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  colony  must  be  acknowledged  befora  the  applicant 
could  be  admitted. 

Another  indication  of  this  hostile  nstimnt  it  eontelatd 

OMtUltjr.  in  a  bitter  letter  from  William  Arnold,  of  Pavtacket,  to  GoT> 
ernor  Endicott,  1651.'  It  was  written  with  the  avowed 
design  to  inform  the  governor  of  what  was  "doing  in  the 
part«  about  Providence  and  Rhode  Island,"  and  tells  of  a 
movement  toward  sending  Williams  to  England  to  obtain 
a  second  charter,  wliich  should  include  botJi  settlements. 
"  It  they  should  got  them  a  charter,"  be  wrote,  '*  oflE  it  there 

bume  Huoh  n  Uw  And  imderintlngly  adhere  to  Its  prinelplM  .  .  .  wHI  I  rerer- 
cnoe,  on  thu  tld*  Idolatry." 

1  UutOhliuoo,  OtUtKttoiu,  p.  886.  ■  Ibid.,  p.  2ST. 
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may  come  some  mischeive  and  troable  upon  the  whole  coun- 
try, if  their  project  Ijo  not  prevented  in  time ;  for,  under  tlio 
pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  about  these  partes  tliore 
comes  to  lieve  aJl  the  scume,  the  nmne-awayes  of  the  coun- 
try, which  in  tyme  for  want  of  better  order  moy  bring  s 
heavy  burden  on  the  land.  .  .  .  We  that  live  heero  neere 
them  .  .  .  humbly  desire  God  their  purpose  may  be  fim- 
tratcd.  I  humbly  desira  my  name  may  he  conceled,  lest  they 
will  be  enraged  against  me."' 

Still  another  token  of  this  unfriendly  regard,  founded  on 
the  stories  of  Rhode  Island  dieorder,  may  be  quoted  for  its 
characteristic  expression  from  the  Wonder-Working  Provi- 
dence of  Zion'a  Saviour.^  The  passage  concludes  the  account 
of  the  Hutchinson  episode  at  Boston,  and  recounts:  "Those 
sinful  erroneous  persons,  being  banished,  resorted  to  a  place 
more  Southward  .  ■  .  where  having  ellxiwe-roome  enough, 
none  of  the  Ministers  of  Christ,  nor  any  other  to  interrupt 
their  false  and  deceivable  doctrines,  they  ham[)ered  them- 
selves  foully  with  their  owne  line,  and  soone  shewed  the 
dcpthlesse  ditches  that  blinde  guides  lead  into.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  female  sexe  .  .  .  from  an  ardent  desire  of  being 
famous,  especially  the  grand  Mistresse  of  them  all,  who 
ordinarily  prated  every  Sabbath  day,  till  othcra  who  thirsted 
after  honor  tn  the  same  way  with  horsclfe,  drew  away  her 
Auditors,  and  then  she  wiUidi'Cw  herself,  her  husband  and 
her  family  also,  to  a  more  remote  place."  ^ 

Williams's  own  reply  to  the  malignant  asi^rsions  of  his 
colony,  and  to  those  individuals  in  the  colony  who  presumed 

*  Thla  Arnold  «mi  one  of  ■  KoitH  contpnn)'  of  tour  famlllMi  nt  Pamaoket, 
alKiUt  nhnm  Wllliama  wrol«  tn  14'iG  ofllcUIIy.  M  piMldcDt  of  Provld«nce 
riiuunlon,  to  th<>  MaumrtiuMetu  autliorititw,  compUinlug  of  tliair  troublo- 
Rnme  CMiduct,  «ncl  sBid  Ihry  were  "  very  fur  rIso  in  ivllglon  from  yoa,  II  jou 
knew  all,"     (Elntclilngoii.  Cutlcdion*.  pp.  ilb-iSi.) 

*  Force,  IHitorifal  TraeU. 

<It  Is  [rue  tlint  Mrs.  Hiitchinsnn,  with  aome  of  lier  family,  removed  u 
Manh&ttan.  aiid  tliero  perished  in  the  Indi&n  massaore  excited  by  tho  (nnlUh 
Kioft    But  Uiere  Is  no  itaeon  to  auppoae  her  removal  duo  to  ofleaded  vauity. 
Sr 
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that  license  and  disorder  were  justified  by  bis  riews  of  reti- 
gioQS  liberty,  is  well  expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  magbtrates 
and  town  of  Providence.  "That  ever  I  should  speak  or 
write  a  tittle  that  tends  to  such  an  inCinite  liberty  of  con- 
science lit  a  mistftke."  lie  then  com^iares  tlie  commonwealth 
to  a  ship  with  all  sorts  of  people.  Fapista,  Protestants,  Jews, 
Turks,  of  whom  none  Hhould  be  forced  to  pmycrs  or  worship ; 
but  if  any  should  be  mutinous  and  refuse  duty  or  help  toward 
the  common  charges,  or  "  preach  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
commanders  becau^o  all  are  equal  in  Ctirist,  I  say,  the  com- 
mander may  judge,  resist,  compel,  and  punisb  such  transgres* 
aore,  according  to  thuir  deserts  and  merits/' ' 

The  movontont,  alluded  to  in  Arnold's  letter  to  Endicott, 
toward  obtaining  n  charter  wliiuh  sbould  merge  Providence 
and  Rhode  Island  in  one  colony,  was  the  natural  outcome 
from  tlie  similar  aims  and  close  neighborhood  of  the  two 
settlements.  Tho  desire  for  this  union  seems  to  have  found 
expression,  and  to  bavo  mot  with  general  approval,  almost 
immediately  on  the  granting  of  the  Providence  charter  of 
1644.  Tlie  scheme,  however,  had  some  opponents,  chief 
among  whom  was  Coddington,  the  governor  of  the  island 
settlement.'  In  16.50  he  went  to  England  to  forestall  the 
jilans  of  the  union,  ai>d  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  order  for 
tJie  separate  government  of  Rhode  Island.  With  this  lie 
returned  borne,  and  the  peoi^ie  at  first  submitted,  but  after 
a  few  months  disowned  him  and  bis  government  and  again 
united  with  Williams  in  efforts  for  the  charter.  John  Clarke 
was  joined  with  Williams  in  an  embassy  to  England,  whitbor 
the  two  men  went  in  1651. 

Williams  remained  in  England  for  tliree  years,  having 
much  converse  with  Cromwell,  Milton,  and  others,  and 
steadily  pressing  his  suit.  For  some  unexplained  reason, 
unless  it  be  the  influence  of  Coddington,  ho  failed  in  securing 
the  object  of  his  mission,  and  in  1654  went  back  to  Provi- 

'  Willlatijs.  Lrllrn.  p.  278. 

■  Mii»»achii»tlU  ItUtoricai  CoUtelioiu,  V,  917. 
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dence,  leaving  Clarke  aa  ag«nt  for  their  joint  ioterests. 
"  Plead  our  cause,"  he  wiote  to  Clarke  in  1658,  "  in  such 
sort  as  we  may  not  be  compelled  to  exei'cise  any  civil  power 
over  men's  consciences." 

But  Cromwell  neitlier  granted  nor  denied  the  application, 
and  presently  his  death  made  room  for  the  restoration  of  the 
kingdom.  To  Charles,  therefore,  a  new  petition  was  pre-  ChulMll. 
uented  in  1662,  and  to  that  king,  "  who  never  said  a  foolish 
thing,  and  never  did  a  wine  one,"  save  this  present  action, 
belongs  tlie  honor  of  gi-anting  the  broadest  charter  of  human 
liberties  ever  issued  under  a  royal  seal  —  a  noble  exception 
of  wisdom  in  his  deed.  The  character  of  it  is  so  averee  to  all 
the  ordinary  principles  controlling  his  government  of  Groat 
Britain,  and  the  liberties  granted  by  it  are  bo  contradictory 
to  his  cherished  prerogatives,  that  we  can  account  for  his  con- 
cessions only  by  one  of  those  inconsistent  moods  of  com- 
placency, to  which  he  gave  occasional  sway  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  reign. 

The  king  seems  to  have  been  attracted,  not  from  any  lovo 
of  liberty,  hut  from  sheer  curiosity,  by  the  novelty  of  tb« 
purpose  expressed  by  the  petitioners  in  that  famous  sentence, 
already  quoted ;  "  It  is  much  in  our  hearts  to  bold  forth  a 
livli/  erperivifnt^  that  a  most  fiourishiv^  civil  State  Diay  stand, 
and  be»t  be  maintained,  with  a  full  liherti/  o/reli^ous  concern- 
mrnts."  It  is  a  strange  thing  that  the  royal  mind  should  be 
affected  favorably  to  so  unheard-of  proposition,  and  stranger 
still  that  Clarendon  should  have  exerted  bimsclf  to  obtain  for 
the  petitioners  the  full  extent  of  their  desire,  and  more. 
Otbeis  of  the  king's  ministers  opposed  the  grant,  aa  appears 
from  Williams's  letter  to  Major  Mason,'  Ho  there  justly 
described  the  charter  as  "  The  King's  extraordinary  favor  to 
this  Colony,  in  which  his  Majesty  declared  himself  that  bo 
would  oxperiment,  whether  civil  government  could  oxist  with 
snoh  liberty  of  conscience."  Thus  Charles  adopted  the  peti- 
tioners' experiment  as  bis  own.  Williams  proceeds,  "This 
'  JfanoMuseUs  Hittortcal  ColUaiont,  I,  S81. 
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his  Majesty's  grauQt  was  startled-at  by  tus  Majesty's    high : 
officers  of  State  .  .  .  but,  fearing  the  lyon'a  roaring,  they 
(were)  coaobaat   against  their  wills  in  obedience  to  his) 
Majesty's  pleasure." 

The  charter  was  issued  in  1663.'     Its  section  on  rcligiotu 
matters  roads :  "  Ko  person  within  the  said   colony,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  shall  l>e  any  wise  molested,  pnnished,  disquali- 
'fied,  or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  of   opinion  in 
matters  of  religion :  every  person  may  at  all  times  freely  and 
fully  enjoy  bU  own  judgment  and  Ooti»cience  in  matters  of  h 
religious  concern mcntit."     lieside  this  Uie  charter  bestowed  f 
upon  the  people  of  Rhode  Inland  a  civil  liberty  greater  than 
that  conceded  to  any  other  colony.     Even  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance was  not  required;   and   the   demand,  that   the   laws 
passed  by  the  colonial   legislature  should  be  "agreeable  to 
the  laws  of  England,"  was  qualified  hy  a  "reference  to  the 
constitution  of  the  place  and  the  nature  of  the  people."* 
Full  liberty.       Thus  was  constituted,  and  by  a  king  whose  tendcnciea  and 
desires  were  all  toward  despotism,  n  genuine  republic  —  the 
first  thoroughly  free  government  in  the  world,  where  the  state  ^ 
was  left  plastic  to  the  moulding  will  of  the  citizen ;  the  con-  fl 
science  at  liberty  to  express  itself  in  any  way  of  doctrine  and 
worship;  the  Church  untrammelled  hy  any  prescription  or 
preference  of  the  civil  law.     In  this  little  colony  of  Rhode 
Island  was  firat  sot  up  this  '*  ensign   for  the  people,"   th«  A 
model  for  that  sisterhood  of  states  which  was  yet  to  poesces  ' 
the  continent. 

With  such  a  beginning  the  further  history  of  religious  lib- 
erty in  Rhode  Island  presents  little  matter  for  comment.' 
The  battle  was  already  won,  the  colony  started  at  the  point 
which  the  most  of  her  sisters  reached  only  at  the  Revolution. 

The  "Great  Charter"  was  received  by  the  people  with  joy. 
and  tiie  legislature  in  ite  first  session  (1664)  organized  the 

t  PiilA«7,  n,  69. 

'  Bftticmft,  HMorjf  of  United  St'Uri,  II,  82-08. 

*  Fell,  Eulttiamkai  HMory  of  Xt\e  England,  I,  60Q. 
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government  anew,  repealing  all  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
clmrter,  iind  in  its  very  woribi  eHtablishing  religioiiH  liberty. 
In  tbe  next  year  the  legislature  renewed  ita  declaration, 
asserting  that,  "liberty  to  all  persons  as  to  tbe  worabip  of 
God  had  been  a  principle  maintained  in  the  colony  from  tho 
very  beginning  thereof;  and  it  was  much  in  their  hearts  to 
preserve  the  same  liberty  forever." 

From  this  principle  the  people  and  government  of  Rhode 
Island  never  departed,  and  no  religionist  was  ever  questioned, 
or  subjected  to  struggle  or  distress,  in  respect  to  faith  and 
worship.  The  royal  commissioners,  who  visited  New  England 
in  1665,  reix»rted  of  Rhode  Island:  "They  allnw  liberty  of 
conscience  to  all  who  live  civilly :  they  admit  of  all  religions." 

In  the  after  history  of  the  colony  there  appear  but  two 
doubtful  exceptions  to  the  reign  of  this  perfect  freedom,  —  Bxcepiiou. 
one  relating  to  the  Quakers,  and  the  other  to  Roman 
Catholics.  Tlie  alleged  action  against  the  Quakers  was  in  a  qa*Ic«n. 
bill  of  outlawry,  1665,  because  they  would  not  bear  arms. 
But  this  bill,  it  would  appear,  never  became  law,  the  people 
ill  general  protesting  against  it  and  not  suffering  it^  enact- 
ment.' In  llie  same  year  the  royal  commissioners  atteniptwd 
to  supply  a  lack  in  the  charter  by  demanding  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  the  legislature  would  concede  nothing  beyond 
an  engagement  of  fidelity  and  obedience  to  the  laws,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  the  franchise ;  and,  when  the  Quakers  com- 
plained that  tbe  requirement  was  irksome,  the  law  was 
repealed. 

There  appears  in  th»  Revised  Statut«s  a  law  purporting  to 
have  been  passed  "at  some  time  atUir  1 688,"  denying  citizenship 
to  Roman  C^atholics.^  This  law  Bancroft  argues  was  never  the  Bomuiiu. 
act  of  the  people,  or  of  the  legislature,  but  that  the  committee 
of  revisal,  preparing  tho  record  for  piintiiig  (the  earliest 
extant  oopy  bearing  dat«  of  1744),  interpolated  this  law, 

t  UamaehMetu  Siitarieat  ColUaion*,  V,  SIT  :  Bancroft,  II,  ST. 
■  FlBher,  HMor;/  nf  Chyireh,  4"[i ;  Bancroft.  HUtary  of  UniUd  StaUt,  II, 
flS :  PkUny,  BUtoTV  of  New  England,  III,  480. 
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"  for  which  the  ocoasion  grew  out  of  English  politics."  The 
clause,  "  passed  at  some  time  aft«r  1688,"  is  a  footnote  in  tlio 
revision  of  1744,  and  clearly  shows  that  the  revisers  luutl 
before  them  no  official  minutes  of  the  act,  and  were  guided 
by  prejudice,  or  policy,  or  a  memory  more  or  leas  at  fault,  or 
yet,  tradition. 

Strangely  enough,  Professor  Fiske,  in  his  "  l>uteh 
Quaker  Vohnies," '  founds  upon  this  very  douhtful  bit  of  legis-l 
lation  a  comparisoti  between  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania, 
vith  regard  to  their  respective  attitudes  on  the  question  of 
religious  liberty,  which  is  quite  disparaging  to  the  former.  He 
not  only  assumes  that  the  douhtful  law  was  enacted,  but  inaked 
the  suipri»ing  statement  that  in  Pennsylvania  "  all  ChiistJaa ' 
secta  stood  socially  and  politically  on  an  equal  footing ;"  and 
that  what  Pennsylvania  specially  "stood  for  was  liberty  of  con- 
science." This  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  with  a  vengeance. 
One  might  well  hesitate  to  make  a  stain  upon  the  fair  fame 
of  Khode  Island  out  of  a  record  so  dubious  and  so  divcreo 
from  all  else  in  her  history  ;  while,  as  to  Pennsylvania,  it  will 
prciicntly  be  shown  that  she  never  stood  for  full  liber^  of 
conscience,  and  that  through  her  entire  colonial  history  the 
Jew  and  the  Socinian  were  disfmnohised,  while  from  1702  to 

I  the  Revolution  the  Roman  Catholic  v/m  made  incapable  of 

\^  holding  office. 

It  remains  to  be  said  of  this  doubtful  act  that,  fiupposing 
the  law  to  have  been  passed,  it  could  have  wrought  no  hard- 
ship, for  there  were  no  Roman  CuthoUc*  in  tho  colony. 
When  tho  first  professors  of  that  faith  came  to  Rhode  Island, 
in  tho  persons  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  French  fleet  aid-^ 
ing  the  colouioa  in  the  Re%'olution,  the  legislature,  "  to  efface 
any  semblance  of  opprobrium,"  at  once  caused  the  law  to  be 
erpunfjed,  as  not  belonging  to  the  record. 

In  the  earlier  day  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  circulate 

Diiotden.      stories   to  the  discredit  of  the  colony.     The  magistjates  of 

Boston  thought  ill  of  Williams  because,  while  he  did  not 

'  Vol,  II,  p,  90. 
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approve  the  restlesaneas  of  Gorton,  he  refused  to  join  them  in 
action  against  hjm.  WilliamB  in  bis  letter  to  Mason  refers  to 
tales  told  to  tho  king,  "  that  we  are  prophane  people  and  do 
not  keep  the  Sabbiith  .  .  .  But  you  told  him  not  how  we 
BuEfer  freely  all  other  perswasions,  yea,  the  Common -prayer 
which  yourselves  will  not  suflfer  .  .  .  Generally  all  this 
whole  colonic  observe  the  lirat  day ;  only  here  and  there  oue 
out  of  conscience,  another  out  of  covetousness." 

It  is  true  that  some  disorder  existed  in  the  eailier  years, 
by  reason  of  which  the  example  of  Rhode  Island  did  not 
exert  upon  the  other  colonies  the  effect  that  should  have 
attended  its  illustrious  definition  and  establishment  of  a 
perfect  liberty.'  But  the  actual  effects  wei'e  to  Iw  expected. 
The  doctrine  was  too  broad  for  general  comprfcheiisioii  and  to 
many  seemed  pregnant  of  desti-uctivc  license  —  aconclusion 
not  dis{ieUed  by  tlio  tcndi^ncy  towiird  Rhode  Island  of  such 
persons  as  found  UieinHulves  uncomfortable  in  neighbortDg 
colonies. 

It  may  be  said  also,  that  for  the  most  of  the  Rhode  Island 
men  themselves  the  principle  was  at  firat  too  broad.  The 
sense  of  the  individual  right  inculcated  by  it  went  far  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  that  principle  of  asaocialtnn  which  is 
necessary,  with  mutual  concessions  and  limitations,  to  tha 
perpetuity  of  the  institutions  of  liberty  itself.  Hence  in  the 
colony  there  was  often  aa  ullogether  nnreasniiahle  impatience 
at  the  proper  restraints  of  law,  and  in  the  Church  there  was 
so  positive  assertion  of  the  individual  conscience,  that  years 
passed  away  before  the  people  found  a  method  of  voluntaiy 
association  in  which  dillcreuce  of  view  and  unity  of  action 
could  coexist.' 

[tut  all  these  things  marked  but  the  ferment  coufied  by  a 
new  and  vital  spirit.  The  principle  had  to  bo  learned  by 
degrees  in  its  practical  applications.  The  "lively  experi- 
ment "  had  to  bo  put  upon  its  trials,  until  men  should  diijcovcr 

»  Palfrey,  1.  300 ;  II.  IIO ;  III,  217,  3»J. 

'  Ibid.,  m,  au-m. 
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thut  liberty  and  Lftir  must  go  hand  iu  hand;  that  faith, 
freedom,  and  uiiion  are  needful  to  the  "ctvU"  and  spiritual 
man. 

This  lesson  little  Rhode  Island  was  the  first  of  all  states 
in  th«  world  to  Bet  befself  to  learn.  She  teamed  and  gave 
it  as  an  object  lesson  to  her  sititeis  and  the  earth  at  lat;ge. 
Her  experiment  was  a  success.  As  tbe  result  of  it,  when 
the  Revolution  oame,  shattering  the  established  Church  in 
other  colonies,  and  demanding  for  them  new  constitutions 
Builable  to  changed  conditions,  Rhode  Island  passed  into 
tbe  American  Union,  still  under  the  old  charter  of  King 
Charles,  to  keep  it  as  her  fundamental  law  for  two  genera- 
tions afterward. 

II.     Penn»iflvama  and  Delawan 

These  two  colonies  may  veil  be  considered  together.    Tiiey 
vere  originally  one  until  1702,  and  afterward  showed  liltla 
difference  in  their  treatment  of  religious  matters.     The  col- 
ony owed  its  origin  to  the  benevolent,  broad-raiiidud,  and 
itea.  politic  William  Penn.    As  a  Quaker,  ho  was  devoted  to  the 

cause  of  religious  liberty  and  desired  to  make  for  it  a  secure 
abiding  place.  As  a  statesman,  he  was  wuil  fitted  for  the 
task  of  founding  and  guiding  a  commonwealth.  Becoming 
personally  interested  in  American  colonization  by  the  pur-  M 
chase  of  West  Jersey  in  1674,  his  ambition  expanded  to  the  " 
orention  of  a  distinct  and  larger  colony,  of  which  himself 
should  be  the  sole  proprietor.  Though  a  Quaker  of  very 
decided  ^T>e,  he  was  yet  a  friend  of  Charles  II.  and  bis 
brother  James,  and  through  this  friendship  found  easy  work 
in  obtaining  from  the  king  the  charter  creating  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  the  duke  of  York  added  by  gift 
that  part  of  his  own  American  possessions,  which  had  received 
the  name  of  Delaware. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  King  Charlea  was  aware  of 
Feon'a  purpose  to  establish  religious  liberty  in  the  colony,  or. 
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at  least,  of  his  desire  to  retain  in  hia  own  power  the  direction 
of  the  colonial  altitude  on  matters  of  religion.  Thus  tlie 
charter,  which  was  given  in  1681,  makes  no  attempt  to  decidu  cb&nar. 
anything  in  regai-d  thereto.  There  is  no  clause  of  Church 
estabLishment,  and  no  provision  for  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  only  allusion  to  the  Church  is  the  stipulation  that,  "i( 
any  of  the  inhiibilunts  to  the  number  of  Twenty  signify  in 
writing  to  the  bishop  of  Loudon  their  desire  for  a  preacher, 
euch  preacher  or  preachers  as  may  be  sent  by  him  shall  be 
allowed  to  i-eside  and  exercise  their  function  in  the  colony, 
without  any  deniall  or  molestacon  whatsoever."  • 

'Penn's  avowed  object  in  his  public  "Address"  was  to 
make  a  *'  holy  experiment,"  to  found  a  commonwealth  on  the 
corner-stone  of  freedom.  It  was  like  the  "  lively  experiment "  EiptrlttMnt. 
of  lioger  Williams,  except  that  the  Quaker's  vision  of  free- 
dom was  somewhat  nari-ower  than  that  of  the  great  founder 
of  Ubode  Island.  By  a  singular  infelicity  of  stiitemeiit  Penn 
declared  to  his  friends  his  desire  "to  estiiblish  a  precedent  in 
government,  and  to  furnish  an  example."  That  precedent 
had  already  been  existent  for  forty  years  in  the  colony  of 
Williams,  on  which  Penn'a  expression  was  an  unjust  reflec- 
tion, not  to  be  fully  explained  by  tho  early  disorders  in  Rhode 
Island  by  reason  of  the  heterogeneous  chamotor  of  the  early 
settlers.  But  Penn's  addiction  to  the  cause  of  liberty  was 
true  and  life-long.  For  it  he  had  suffered,  and  for  this  colo- 
nizing experiment  he  ventured  hia  all.  "We  must  give  the 
lilterty  we  ask,"  he  said.  "  We  cannot  be  false  to  our  princi- 
ples. We  would  have  none  to  suffer  for  dissent  on  any 
hand."  "I  nhhor  two  principles  in  religion,"  wrote  Penn  to 
R  friend,  "and  pity  them  that  own  them;  the  first  is  obedience 
to  authority  without  conviction;  and  the  other  is  destroying 
them  that  dilTor  from  mo  for  God's  sake.  Such  a  religion  is 
without  judgment,  though  not  without  teeth." 

'  /VnnjjfIi!(iTi<a  CharCrr  and  Layrt,  p.  80, 

*  Proud,  tfittory  of  Pentuistvaiiia,  I,  170;  Bancroft.   United  Stattt,  n, 
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Tbce«  views  Ponu  cndi-arorcd  to  oxpniss  in  his  rogulatioiu 
for  the  now  colouy,  tliougb  not  without  some  regrcttaUo 
retitriotions.  Oa  rucoipt  of  \m  chnrtcr,  hit  composed  la  1682, 
while  still  in  England,  and  thoru  publisbvd,  a  "Fnine  of 
Goverament," '  whereof  tho  Profaco  recites :  "  Wo  have  to 
the  liest  of  our  skill  contrived  nud  composed  tita/rftnie  and 
laws  of  this  govorumeiit,  to  the  great  end  of  nil  go^'eriitnent, 
Vtt. :  to  tupp&rt  power  in  reverenoe  u-ith  the  people,  atut  (« ■ 
Mcure  the  people  from  ahv»e  of  power  ;  that  they  may  be  free 
by  their  just  obedience,  and  the  magistrates  honorable  for 
their  just  administration;  for  liberty  without  obedience  is 
confusion,  and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery."  Noth- 
ing, surely,  could  be  finer  or  more  just  than  this  declaration 
and  definition. 

There  is  something  of  b  departure  fi'om  its  broad  priociplo 
in  the  religious  sections  of  the  frame  of  goveniment.     Tbew 

aw:'  — 

"S4.  That  all  Treasurers,  Judges,  Masters  of  Rolls,  Sbei^ 
iffs.  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  other  officera  and  pcraons 
whatsoever,  relating  to  courts  or  trials  of  causes,  or  any  otlier 
service  in  the  government;  and  all  Members  elected  to  ser- 
%'ice  in  the  provincial  Council  and  General  Asuembly,  and 
all  that  have  right  to  elect  such  Members,  shall  be  such  as 
profess  fnitli  in  Jesus  CLrist. 

**  35.  That  all  persons  living  in  this  province,  wlio  confess 
and  acknowledge  the  one  Almigtity  and  Kternol  God  to  be 
tlie  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Ruler  of  the  world;  and  that 
hold  themselTOS  obliged  in  eonscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justly  in  civil  society,  sliall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prej- 
udiced for  their  religious  profeasion  or  practice  in  roattcrsj 
of  faith  and  worship;  nor  shall  they  be  compelled,  at  any 
lime,  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship,  place,  or 
ministry  whatever." 

The  first  colonial  assembly  met  at  Chester  in  1682,  and 

1  Pennxijlraiiia  Lnaa;  Proud,  Appeadlx. 
*  Charter  and  Lawt,  p.  103. 
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enacted,  "  The  Great  Law  or  Body  of  Laws  " '  of  which  the  Aueubiy  of 
first  chapter  was  "  Of  Religion."     Its  prescriptions  were  in  "*^' 
hurmony  with   those  of  Penn'a  composition,  just  cited,  but 
contain    poculiaritiee  and  additions  of  a  unique  character. 
The  chapter  begins :  — 

"Almighty  God,  being  the  only  Lord  of  Conscience,  "OrMt 
father  of  Lights  and  Spirits,  and  the  author  as  well  as  l*w." 
object  of  all  divine  knowledge,  faith,  and  Worsliip,  who 
only  can  enlighten  the  mind  and  peniuade  and  convincs 
the  understanding  of  people :  In  due  reverence  to  hiB 
Sovereignty  over  the  Souls  of  Mankind,  Be  it  enacted. 
That  no  person,  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter,  Living 
in  this  Province,  who  shall  confei^s  and  aoknowludge  one 
Almighty  God  to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of 
the  world;  And  who  shall  pi-ofess  him,  or  henelf.  Obliged 
in  Conscience  to  Live  peaceably  and  quietly  under  the  civil 
government,  shall  in  any  case  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  his,  or  her,  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice.  Nor 
shall  liee  or  shee  at  any  time  be  compelled  to  frequent  or 
maintain  auie  religious  worship,  place,  or  Ministry  what- 
ever, contrary  to  his  op  her  mind;  but  shall  freely  and 
fully  enjoy,  his  or  her.  Christian  liberty  in  that  resjMict, 
without  any  Interruption  or  reflection.  And  if  any  per- 
son shall  deride  or  abuse  any  other  for  his  or  her  different 
persuasion  or  practice  in  matters  of  religion,  such  penioii 
shall  be  tookt  upon  as  a  Disturber  of  the  peace  and  bo 
punished  accordingly. 

"  Dut  to  the  end,  That  Looseness,  irreligion,  and  Atheism 
may  not  Creep  in  under  any  pretense  of  Conscience  in  this 
Province,  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  according  to  the 
example  of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  for  the  ease  of 
the  Creation,  Every  first  day  of  the  week,  called  the 
Lord's  day,  People  shall  abstain  from  their  usual  and  com- 
mon toil  and  labor.  That  whether  Masters,  Parents,  Cbil- 
dreOf  or  servants,  they  may  the  better  dispose  themselves 
1  Charter  and  Laaa,  p.  IW. 
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to  read  the  Sonptures  of  truth  at  homo,  or  frequent  8uah 
meetings  for  religioua  worship  as  may  best  sut«  their  re> 
spective  persuasions." 

Furtliemiore,  the  assembly  of  1682  defined  in  Chapter  II. 
the  qualifioations  for  oflice  and  the  fi-ancbise,  requiring  tJmt 
all  civil  officers  of  the  Province,  all  deputies  to  the  a«80Dibly, 
and  all  electors  of  deputies,  "shall  be  such  as  profess  and 
decUro  that  they  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."  TIiu  asxcmbly  declared  the.*i:  laws  to  bo  funda- 
mental ;  and  when  tficy  were  aiiiiuUed  by  William  and  Mary 
in  1693,  tlie  assembly  iinniudiutvly  retiriacted  them. 

From  thuMj  statutus  alone  judging,  it  is  evident  that  the 
boasted  liberty  of  Ptsniisylvania  was  not  so  broad  as  has  usu- 
ally been  supposed.  In  the  colonies  iU  restrictions  were 
BUrpitssed  for  narrowness  only  by  Massachusetts.  Virginia, 
and  Maryland  in  the  Litter  half  of  her  colonial  government. 
Accoriling  to  the  fundamental  law  of  Peunsylvatua,  a  Jew 
or  any  sort  of  a  Don-Christiaii  Theist  could  live  in  the  prov- 
ince, but  neither  hold  office  nor  vote.  For  the  Atbeijit  or 
Deist  not  even  a  right  of  residence  was  conceded  by  the 
fundamental  law,  the  expressed  desire  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent  atheism  and  irreligion  from  "creeping  in."  A  notable 
feature  of  the  law,  differing  greatly  from  other  colonial 
prescriptions,  was  the  complete  enfranchisement  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Under  this  early  constitution  a  Romanist  could 
both  vote  and  hold  office.  This  exceptional  favor  was  due 
to  the  sentiment  of  Penn,  who  in  England  in  his  argo* 
ments  and  influence  had  grouped  the  Romanists  with  the 
Quakers,  as  classes  from  whom  civil  disabilities  should  bo 
removed. 

This  liberty  of  the  Romanist,  however,  was  not  long'  con- 
tinued. It  was  too  broad  for  a  province  depending  largely 
on  royal  favor,  and  too  nincb  in  opposition  to  the  toleration 
act  of  England.  The  restriction  of  it  was  not  in  the  first 
instance  imposed  by  colonial  statute,  or  in  any  new  dc6nition 
as  to  the  quality  of  settlers.    It  came  as  u  natural  oonsequeaoe 
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of  orders  from  Eoglaiid  prescribing  the  form  of  oath  to  be  Tutofttfa. 
lakon  by  ofSce-hol(I«ra.  These  orders  were  from  the  govern- 
moRt  of  William  and  Mary,  and  required  that  the  form  of 
oath  used  iti  England,  under  the  toleration  act  xbould  be 
used  also  in  Pennsylvania.'  This  order  was  made  in  1693 
and  was  repeated  in  1701.  The  government  of  Queen  Anne 
in  1703  again  repeated  the  order  and  embraced  "judicial  and 
all  other  offices."^  The  oath  was  designed  in  England  as 
a  test,  discriminating  against  Romanists,  Jews,  and  Unita- 
rians. It  expressly  abjured  the  Roman  doctrines  of  trnnsub- 
stantiation,  tlie  adoration  of  Mary  or  other  saints,  and  tho 
sacrifice  of  the  mass ;  and  expressly  acknowledged  the  Triune 
Godhead  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  divine 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 

Of  course,  the  oath  excluded  from  office  every  Roman  Catb- 
olic,  Socinian,  and  Jew,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
condition  for  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  order  imposing  it 
was  not  grateful  to  the  colonial  legislature,  or  to  the  pro* 
prietor.  Much  consultation  was  given  to  it,  but  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  seemed  to  itMpiire  submission.  Penn  was  iu 
England  at  the  time  and  in  hiding.  His  relations  to  James 
11.  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  William,  while  his  recent 
actions  in  regard  to  the  imprisoned  Quakers  had  brought 
upon  him  the  maledictions  of  the  people.  Iu  order  to  sot 
them  free,  there  was  appeal  made  to  tho  famous  "  Declaration 
of  Indulgence"  issued  by  James  in  1687,  a  declai-ation  exe- 
crated by  every  English  Protestant  as  an  entering  wedge  for 
the  introduction  of  Romanism.  According  to  tho  general 
Prot«stant  view  it  was  better  to  suffer  persecution  than  to 
accept  liberty  through  such  an  instrument.*  Poun  and  his  Pennin 
liberated  brethren  became  marks  for  passionate  denunciation.  '^«'''"'- 
"Papist,"  "Jesuit  in  disguise,"  were  among  the  milder  terms 
flung  at  Peon's  devoted  head ;  and  not  long  after  the  acces- 

1  Pr.nnt>/lBantii  Colonial  Ilerord*.  11.  66.  >  md.,  IT,  eO-M. 

*  Ftnn$yh-ania  Bltlvrieat  Magatint,  IX  ;  SUlld  on  SttigioM  Tttti  in 

Penntylvania. 
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'.: .  sioa  of  William  he  weu  thrown  into  prison  for  several  months 

The  action  against  him  went  to  the  extreme  of  a  trial  fo 

J'  treason,  which  resulted  in  acquittal  and  discharge  from  prison 

But  for  some  months  afterward  he  found  it  wise  to  retin 
from  public  observation.  While  thus  in  retirement  hii 
enemies  prevailed  on  the  government  to  set  aside  the  chartei 

•li  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  join  its  government  to  that  of  Nen 

'; '  York.    Instructions  to  that  end  were  issued  to  Fletcher,  thi 

governor  of  the  latter  province,  under  date  of  1693,  and  car 
ried  the  order  imposing  the  teat  oath. 
■?.  Immediately  on  Fletcher's  assumption  of  the  government 

the  general  assembly  addressed  to  him  a  petition,  reciting 
the  provincial  laws  already  in  force  and  desiring  his  ratifica 
tion  thereof.  Among  them  were  the  religious  provisions  jus) 
quoted.  The  governor's  reply  was  a  proclamation  requiring 
^1  "ofEcers  of  the  province  ...  to  put  in  execution  the 
above  said  laws,  until  their  majesties'  pleasure  shall  be  more 
fully  known." '  This  ratification  did  not  do  away  with  the 
test,  which  was  still  required,  though  inconsistant  with  the 
"Laws." 

But  this  union  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  was  very 

brief.     Penn  in  some  way  found  means  of  propitiating  Will' 

-:  iam,  who  in  1694  restored  to  him  the  charter  and  govemmen) 

of  the  province ;   and  the  reinstated  proprietor  sent  out  Bi 

•}.  governor  his  cousin,  William   Markham.     But  Penn  could 

not  venture  at  once  on  setting  aside  the  test,  and  accordingly 

^  Legisiatiira    the  first  assembly  (1696)  under  Markham,  in  reestablishing 

^  tM^"**  "^     *^^  proprietary  government,  passed  "  A  New  Act  of  Settle 

ment,"  which  required  the  religious  tests  of  the  toleratioD 
act  to  be  administered  to  all  office-holders. 

The  situation  of  Penn  was  difScult,  and  it  is  clear  thai 
his  assent  to  such  legislation  was  under  a  compulsion  of  cir 
cumstances,  at  the  time  irresistible.  As  Stille  says,  "The 
more  we  study  bis  life  and  career,  the  grander  and  more 

i  heroic  his  character  becomes."     He  had  not,  indeed,  thai 

'  FtntttslvanUt  SUtorical  Uagazint,  IX,  198-220. 
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broad  catholicity  of  view  which  made  Roger  Williams  the 
most  unique  figure  in  colonial  history,  but  he  wm  far 
removed  from  thtit  narrowness  which  made  the  boasted  toU 
eration  of  England  an  instrument  of  oppression.  EvideiiUy 
be  considered  the  concession  of  1696  as  only  a  temporary  sop 
to  Cerberus,  for  on  his  own  return  to  the  colony  in  l*j99  be 
set  himself  to  put  away  the  hated  restriction.  This  uffort 
he  introduced  by  a  Bcrics  of  laws,  making  a  fourlli  »nd 
final  "  frame  of  government,"  among  which  were  two  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  religion.  The  one  was  an  "  Act 
concerning  Liberty  of  Conscience  "  ;  and  the  other  an  "  Act 
in  regard  to  Attests  of  certain  oflacem."  These  were  brought 
in  and  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1700,  and  their  effort 
was  to  restore  the  definitions  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
1682. 

Tiie  news  of  this  action  was  Ul-reoeived  in  England,  where 
the  queen  in  council  in  1702  anoalled  it  and  sent  to  Penn- 
sylvania peremptory  ordere,  that  the  religious  tests  of  the 
toleration  act  should  be  restored,  and  furthermore  that  every 
person  then  in  oQice  should  subscribe  the  test  on  penalty 
of  losing  his  place.  To  this  order  the  colonial  otScei^  at 
first  denim-red,  but  afterward  yielded,  to  I'enn's  great 
indignation. 

In  an  evil  hour  and  with  wrong  judgment  Penn,  on  the 
threat  of  adverse  action  in  London,  had  taken  hitnscif  thiUier 
in  hopes  of  conciliating  the  government  and  so  forestalling 
the  order.  But  this  he  was  unable  to  do,  and  was  absent 
from  his  province  at  the  very  moment  when  his  presence  waa 
the  most  needed,  in  the  acute  crisis  of  tlie  cause  which  be  bad 
most  at  heart.  Had  be  been  on  the  ground  he  might  have 
braced  up  the  spirits  of  his  colonists  to  resist  Uie  royal 
demand.  As  it  was,  the  cause  of  religious  liberty  was  then 
lost  iu  Pennsylvania,  never  in  colonial  times  to  reassert 
itself.  In  1703  the  entire  assembly  followed  the  example  of 
the  officers  and  subscribed  the  test,  and  iu  1705  passed  nn 
act  legalizing  by  colonial  le^latiou  all  the  religious  tests 
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demanded  by  tbe  queen's  orders  !  Thiit  act  romaincd  in  forcd 
until  1776.  Thus  the  Quakers  went  bock  on  th«ir  record  aa 
champions  for  human  freedom,  and  eslablished  Cor  th«u 
choeeu  colony  the  principle,  which  elsewhere  they  had  re- 
ftisted,  that  the  full  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  should  be  con- 
fined to  professoi'fl  of  a  upecified  religious  creed. 

At  the  same  time  with  this  submisiiion  the  legisUtture  took 
epecicil  action  in  relation  to  affirmation  by  the  Quakera.  The 
Dew  onth  Hccnii;d  tti  demand  a  reassertion  of  their  privilegea. 
This  act  for  the  relief  of  Quakers  was  set  a«ide  in  1705  by 
the  queen  in  council,  "  not  with  design  to  deprive  Quakera 
of  that  privilege,  but  solely  on  account  of  ita  making  ib« 
punishment  for  false  affirming  greater  than  the  law  of  Bog- 
land  required  for  false  swearing."  ' 

The  Quaker  attitude  toward  oaths  was  a  coostaot  aonoy- 
ance  to  English  authorities,  some  of  whom  thought  that  it 
portended  ruia  to  the  social  fabric.  This  is  illustrated  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Cornbuiy  to  the  board  of  trade  in  1703 ;  "  I 
have  some  letters  from  Philadelphia,  which  inform  me  that 
they  have  lately  held  Courts  of  Judicature  thei*,  in  which 
they  have  condemned  people  to  death  by  Judges  that  are 
Quakers,  and  neither  Judges  nor  Jury  under  any  oath. 
These  proceedings  have  very  much  Btartlod  the  Qentlenien 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Penmtylvauia."*  Not  until 
1725  could  a  law  covering  the  matter  be  made  satisfactory 
to  both  the  QuaketB  and  the  kuig.  In  1743  religious  socie- 
ties, other  than  Quakers,  were  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  An 


1  Prcnid,  ffMory  of  Frnrttylvania,  H,  100. 
But  wliai^ver  li&pper>»l  aji  lo  the  general  Iaw  ooncemiag  oatlis,  Um 
Quokus  were  bound  to  tAko  care  of  thrir  brethren  iiiit)  went  read^  to  lnter> 
lere  ^Tllb  l^gislatlTe  acttoii  for  tli«  twiiedt  ol  any  opiiroaiiod  indlvtilual.  Thus, 
Id  ITOi  (llterrrdA,  11,  180)  Jowph  Turf  o(  Philadelphia  com|j!ainpd  to  iho 
DouncU  that  the  count;  court  hnd  fined  him  forty  Rhilliiigs  tor  Kifiising  tli« 
onth.  Re  prayed  lor  relief,  uying  that  be  -oould  not  take  one,  nor  had 
«Ter  taken  one  lii  his  Life."  The  action  of  the  council  ordered  the  (lp«  m. 
milled  and  the  coDiplninnni  to  be  "lonliwlth  Koimbuned  of  the  ume." 

*  Colonial  HiUvry  of  Xta  York.  IV,  10*6, 
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act ;  and  in  1772  its  relief  was  extended  to  "  any  persons  " 
having  flcruplea  againat  oaths.' 

The  tent  oath  was  also  administered  to  persons  seeking  to 
be  naturaUzed  in  the  colony,  and  the  use  of  it  was  fi-cquuntly  Natuullu' 
spoken  of  as  "taking  the  teet."  Thus  it  appeal^  both  in  the  """" 
records  and  in  the  ceitificatea  given  to  tlie  pcrsous  making 
oath.  Once  the  phrase  occurs  in  relation  to  two  membeis 
admitted  to  the  assembly,  wlio  made  "profession  of  the 
Christian  belief  and  took  the  test."'  Similar  notes  appear 
about  persons  naturalized,  as  "having  taken  the  oath 
appointed  by  act  of  parliament  and  siibscribed  the  test " ; 
*•  having  subscribed  the  Declaration "  (against  Koman  doc- 
trines): "having  taken  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
within  three  months."  ^     This  last  was  so  late  as  1766.* 

So  far,  then,  as  terms  are  concerned,  Pennsylvania  was 
much  less  liberal  than  most  of  the  colonies,  and  is  not  to  bo 
classed  with  Rhode  Island  on  her  broad  platform  of  full 
religious  liberty.  The  one  point  of  close  resemblance  is  in 
the  absence  _  of  a  religious  establishment.  Pennsylvania 
never  made  any  attempts  toward  establishing  a  Church. 
This  fact  makes  the  rigid  insistence  on  religious  teste  one  of 
thq  sti-angest  tbings  in  colonial  history,  for  iu  all  other  cases 
of  s^ch  insistence  the  oath  has  been  in  the  interest  of  some 
State-Church.  With  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania  its  de- 
mand WIS  in  the  interests  simply  of  Protestantism.  Protes- 
tantism was  established,  in  a  sense.    There  at  least,  if  not 

'  Fenntj/lfattta  StconU,  IV,  020 ;  X,  42.  »  IbCd.,  1,  638. 

*Archipc,,l,  UB;  111.692;  IV.  243, 

*  Another  form  of  onlU  was  devised  by  the  issembly  to  be  tokou  by  thtt 
P»!allno(i,  wtio  iinmigmtod  w  rcnnsylvdnin  hptween  172(t  and  17(10  In  no 
4arge  numbt'ni  Ihut  tbe  loeaJ  authorliien  bei^uiue  alamieil  lest  the  (orelgnera 
might  "swill  the  PfovincB  trom  bis  wwred  Majcsiy,  King  Georgo."  It  it 
noticeable  that  thlH  Palaliiie  oaUi  makes  no  i«(er«iice  wlintnver  W  retigioua 
nisiii-'ni,  and  pledges  ciuly  allegiiince  to  the  EngllBh  colonial  suveminent. 
Evnn  the  requirement  cI  the  fundivmonlAl  Invr  on  la  belief  In  God  ftnd  JesuB 
Christ  Is  not  incarpomied.  (,Cv!<mial  RrcorilM.  lit.  ii^.)  Probabl]-.  Ihla 
AlatAio  walh  iimy  have  been  Added  Ui  Uie  oiliet,  but  ihe  fact  does  ool  eo 
nppani'  oa  tho  record. 
So 
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elsewhcre,  tho  Quakci^  shared  the  general  Tiew  of  Protestant 
Chnstenclom,  that  only  Chmtiims  of  tho  ProtcstaDt  peiBiia- 
sioa  were  fit  for  puhlic  office  or  citizenship. 

One  noticeahle  attendant  upon  thi^  legal  supremacy  of 
Protestantism  vas,  so  for  as  the  records  and  archives  aboWt 
an  entire  ahsence  of  outspoken  opposition  to  its  princtplfc 
Objection  Heenis  to  have  contented  itself  with  the  fit^t  official 
demur  of  1705,  after  which  the  people  rested  in  quiet  content 
that  Romanist.  Jen-,  and  Socinian  should  be  denied  all  civil 
riglits,  until  ttie  Rerolution  came  and  exhibited  the  mean- 
ness of  that  rule.  But  even  then  Peansylvania  could  not 
shake  herself  loose  fnsm  all  restrictive  measures.  Nor  yet  in 
this  year  of  grace  1902  has  she  fully  done  it. 

All  thixiugh  the  seventy  yeani  of  proacription  no  paUie 
remonstrances  were  heard.  None  seem  to  have  been  excit«d 
by  an  invidious  law  of  1730  for  the  "  Protection  of  Church 
Property,"  which  restricted  its  benefits  to  Protestant  Churcho). 

It  needs,  however,  to  be  noted  that  Pennsylvania  Dover 
proceeded  against  pereons.  There  were  no  instances  of 
persecution,  or  of  peraonal  hardships  fur  religion 'k  sake,  unless 
exclusion  from  oflicc  can  bo  so  termed.  Men  woto  not  hin- 
dered the  free  exercise  of  what  religion  they  prefcrrod.  Stille 
quotes  from  Hildreth  tho  statement,  that  the  Roman  Church 
of  Saint  Joseph  in  Pliiladolphia  was  the  only  place  in  the 
tliirtccu  colonies  whore  tho  mi\sii  was  allowed  to  bo  publicly 
coIobrnKid  prior  to  the  Revolution.  In  theory,  indeed,  Petin- 
sylvania,  aft«r  1700,  lagged  behind  even  the  once  theooratio 
^tiusHL'hiisetts,  but  in  her  treatment  of  persons  we  find  no 
harshness.  During  the  Seven  Vears'  War  with  the  French 
and  Indians  the  assembly  passed  a  law  for  disarming  Roman 
Catholics,  but  the  motive  of  thv  act  was  not  religious  oppres- 
sion, but  a  fuar  lest  the  religious  sympathy  of  tho  Romanists 
might  cause  thorn  to  aid  the  French.  The  fear  was  the  result 
of  an  unjust  suspicion,  and  the  law,  due  to  a  moment  of  pauio, 
was  never  put  in  force. 

Of  all  the  reUgious  legislation  in  the  colonies  nothing  was 
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more  absurd  tban  that  ag&inst  Roman  Catholics.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  Itoman  Church  nas  a  constant  and  thi-eat- 
ening  foe  to  colonial  institutions.  Tlie  fact  was  far  other- 
wise. With  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  not  more  than  thirteen  hundred  Romanists 
between  Canada  and  Florida.  And  this  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  effect  of  "anti-papist"  laws.  For  some  other 
reason,  not  clearly  discernible,  the  people  of  that  faith  were 
not  di'awn  toward  America.  The  opening  of  Maryland,  as  a 
refuge  for  them  from  the  proscriptions  of  England,  did  not 
attract  many.  At  the  beginning  of  that  colony,  the  majority 
of  settlers  were  Protestants,  and  in  the  following  years  tho 
disproportion  increased  steadily,  so  that  by  1700  thu  Roman- 
ist^  were  less  than  one-eixth  of  the  inhabitants.  With  all 
circutnstanoes  to  attract,  and  with  the  sure  prospect  of  pos- 
sessing the  controlling  power,  the  Roman  Catholics  docUnod 
to  cume  in  any  larger  nuutbora  to  their  own  colony.  In  the 
face  of  such  a  fact,  and  in  face  of  the  still  more  remarkable 
fact  that,  during  the  half  century  in  which  the  Romanists 
governed  Maryland,  they  were  not  guilty  of  a  single  act  of 
religious  oppression,  the  legislation  against  ihom  w&s  specially 
unwarranted  and  base.  In  tho  Marylaud  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  the  voice  of  a  monatrous  ingratitude.  In  the 
other  colonies  it  was  so  needless  as  to  be  ridiculous. 

Of  course,  WB  recognize  it  as  but  ft  reflection  from  the  bale- 
ful fires  that  burned  so  long  in  England;  and  much  of  the 
blame  for  it  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, insisting  without  reason  that  the  distinctions,  which 
meant  so  much  in  English  law  and  society,  should  be  perpet- 
uated in  America,  where  they  could  not  properly  apply. 
This  was  specially  the  case  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Quakers 
would  never  have  moved  such  restrictive  moosui'es,  if  left 
to  themselves ;  and  it  is  their  peculiar  disgrace  that,  unlike 
themselves,  they  quailed  before  the  voice  of  regal  authority 
demanding  nu  action  which  all  their  professed  principles 
detested.     In  so  judging,  however,  it  needs  always  to  be 
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remembered  that  this  iavidious  legislattoo  was  never  followed 
by  oppression  of  persona  for  their  religion,  and  that,  while 
RomanuilA  were  excluded  fr»m  civil  rights,  jet  in  the  private 
and  public  excroLso  of  their  faith  they  were  possessed  ia 
Pennsylvania  of  larger  liberty  than  in  any  other  ooloay. 
In  thia  regard  they  were  perfectly  free.  Mo  law  '*  exoeptad 
Papists  "  from  the  category  of  intending  inhabitants,  or  made 
the  colony  dAngerous  ground  for  "  Popish  Priest "  or  JesniL 
Coming  to  Pennsylvimiu,  they  were  tinmolestod,  and  seemed 
ooDtent  to  rest  under  the  civil  ban,  so  long  as  their  religiom 
worship  was  not  forbidden  or  hindered. 

Daiann.  With  regard  to  DELAWARE  after  its  separation  from 
Petuiaylvania,  it  only  remains  to  note  that  its  records  show 
mach  less  concern  about  religious  affairs  than  those  of  th« 
parant  colony.  The  law  of  1700  in  regard  to  nataralizatioo 
made  nuctissary  only  a  '^solemn  engagement  to  be  true  and 
faiUiful  U>  the  King  and  the  Proprietary,"  without  any  refer* 
ence  to  religion.  Tliis  watt  passed  two  years  before  the  separa- 
tion, butaeems  to  havo  remained  in  force  in  Delaware ;  fortha 
**  Laws  of  Delaware  "  contain  no  statute  similar  to  the  Pono* 
sylvauia  act,  which  subjected  would-be  citizens  to  the  tolera- 
tion test.  Strangely  enough,  by  a  law  of  1704  tlie  Delaware 
legislature  required  that  test  to  bo  taken  by  "  attorneys  and 
flolicitoiit,"  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  oath  touching  their 
duties  as  members  of  court,  but  required  it  from  such  ofBoers 
only.  This  was,  doubtless,  modiHed  by  the  act  of  1719, 
which  required  that  "  Justices,  judges,  inquests,  and  witnesses 
(should)  qualify  theinselves  according  to  their  conscientious 
persuasions  respectively." ' 

It  would  appear  that  the  pressure  from  England  on  the 
legislation  of  Delaware  was  much  less  than  upon  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, for  the  laws  contain  but  one  instance  of  discrimi- 
nation against  Romanists.  This  was  an  act  — 17  George  IJ. 
—  empowering  Protfatani  Churches  and  societies  to  receive 
and  hold  real  estate.'  The  original  requirements  of  the 
'  Lmet  0/  Dttamrt,  pp.  63, 66,  06.  •  Ibtd. ,  p.  ill. 
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fandamental  law,  confioing  the  franchise  and  office  to  per- 
sons who  believecl  "  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,"  was  still  in  force  in  Delaware  after 
the  setting  up  of  its  own  colonial  goveniment;  but  beyond 
this  Delaware  did  not  much  coocem  itself  with  inquiriog 
into  men's  religious  opinions,  and  I  find  no  iostanoe  of  moles- 
tation for  conscience'  sake. 


vm 

COLONIAL  BISHOPS 

Onk  of  thti  most  interesting  of  questions  toaching  the 
colonial  Church  and  State  was  that  created  by  the  demand 
for  an  "American  Episcopate-"  Considered  simply  as  a 
matter  belonging  to  the  constitution  and  order  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  in  the  colonies,  it  would  find  no  proper  place  in 
this  treatise.  That  alone  is  to<lay  the  significance  of  the 
episcopate  in  this  country,  with  which  the  civil  goTernment 
and  other  Churches  have  no  legitimate  concern.  The  case 
waa  far  different  in  the  colonial  period,  when  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  of  the  creation  of  an  episcopate  without  gov- 
ernmental action,  or  of  its  existence  without  more  or  less 
dependence  on  the  civil  power.  Against  such  aspect  were 
arrayed  all  the  instincts  for  independence,  all  the  jealousies 
of  other  Churches,  and  all  the  fears  of  those  colonies  in  which 
existed  a  rel^ous  establishment  other  than  the  Church  of 
England.  The  cry  for  bishops  began  early  in  the  period, 
grew  more  and  more  urgent  as  the  years  went  by,  caused  the 
most  furious  and  bitter  debate  in  colonial  history,  and  un- 
doubtedly had  large  iufluence,  especially  in  the  middle  colo- 
nies, in  deciding  the  popular  attitude  on  the  question  of 
political  independence- 
Need  of  The  demand  for  colonial  bishops  grew  naturally  out  of  the 
BUhopB.  necessity  of  the  case.  Episcopacy  without  a  bishop  was  an 
anomaly.  It  existed  at  a  decided  disadvantage,  shorn  of  its 
proper  and  needed  facilities  for  the  right  prosecution  of  its 
work.  The  juiisdiction  of  a  bishop  in  England  was  too 
remote  for  the  healthful  conduct  of  ecclesiiistical  affaira. 
Confirmation  was  impossible,  ordination  only  obtainable  at 
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the  risk  and  expense  of  an  ocean  voyage,  and  discipline  desti- 
tute of  any  force.  The  coniplainb)  of  the  situation  on  theso 
scores  were  abundantly  justified,  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  the  colonies  is  full  of  proof,  tlmt  this  lack  of 
episcopal  authority,  the  essential  principle  of  iUi  polity, 
resulted  in  most  serious  damage. 

There  was,  of  cotirae,  something  of  »  parallel  in  the  situa* 
tion  of  the  civil  government,  over  which  tint  nuprcme  juris- 
diction vested  in  the  king,  to  whom  appcalu  camo  from  the 
colonies,  and  whose  order  was  conipotvnt  to  set  aside  colonial 
legislation  and  to  coriect  abuses.  But  the  rcscmblunce  was 
only  superficial,  for  the  king  was  represented  by  governors 
and  other  colonial  officials,  while  all  the  machinery  of  local 
government  and  authority  was  amplo  to  direct  in  all  ordinary 
affairs  of  state.  In  the  colonial  Episcopal  Church  there  was 
nothing  to  parallel  that  local  government.  It  was  destitute 
of  all  spiiitual  authority.  Some  of  tJie  governors  were 
empowered  to  induct  ministers  and  to  remove  for  scandal- 
ous conduct,  but  their  action  in  eccleaiaaticol  affairs  was  not 
ex])ressive  of  spiritual  aim  and  power,  and  was  t«o  frequently 
dictated  by  personal  or  party  motives. 

A  much  closer  likeness  to  this  crippled  condition  of  the 
Bptoooijal  Church  existed  in  the  Reformed  Church,  by  rea-  Rffomwi 
son  of  it8  subjection  to  the  clasaia  of  Amsterdam.  This  sub-  Church. 
jection  continued  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  under  a 
constantly  increasing  sense  of  it»  disadvantages,  until  il 
became  an  intolerable  burden.  So  far  as  oi-dination  and  cleri- 
cal discipline  were  concerned,  the  Reformed  Church  was  situ- 
ated precisely  as  was  the  Church  of  England  in  the  colonies. 
In  the  fiint  colonial  generation  the  situatiou  was  but  natuml. 
The  ministers  coming  to  New  Netherland  were  all  of  German 
or  Dutch  birtli  and  education,  and  properly  qualified  and 
oi-dained  before  they  crossed  the  sea.  But  as  the  colony 
grew  and  Churches  multiplied,  and  as  candidates  of  American 
birth  desired  to  enter  the  ministry,  tlic  necessity  of  resort  to 
Holland  for  ordination  became  a  burden  of  no  small  weight. 
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Nor  did  tho  conquest  of  New  Netherlands  by  the  EDgltKli 
mftkc  any  difference  in  this  matter.  The  youth  of  New  Vork 
or  Now  Jersey,  who  would  enter  the  Reformed  minisUy. 
must  go  to  Holland  for  saored  orders.  Happily  for  the 
Churcti,  the  uecessity  for  ministerial  discipline  rarely  arose, 
as  there  was  in  tho  colonics  no  ecclesiastical  authority  what- 
ever to  call  a  dolinqucul  Reformed  minister  to  account. 

We  have  already  narrated  in  our  sketch  of  New  York  the 
demand  made  hy  Govonior  Andros  on  two  Dutch  ministei 
to  ordain  a  candidate.  Tu  do  this  they  organized  an  ii 
olasais,  which  tlieir superior,  the  clossis  of  Amsterdam,  refused 
to  reco^iize,  though,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  charity,  it 
ratified  the  ordination.' 

Yet  with  this  oloee  resemblancs  on  eccleaiastical  lines  tl>e 
difference  between  the  two  was  radical.  Tho  question  in  the 
Reformed  Church  was  purely  one  of  Church  order,  as  affect- 
ing the  case  of  discharging  it^  spiritual  function.  With  this 
Deithor  the  government  nor  the  general  public  had  any  con- 

1  It  Ir  Hpproprlaw  to  briefly  notice  hem.  m  renllj  illmitniliva  of  our  tfaeau^ 
the  iMue  of  aflnln  In  tlie  Kufurmeil  Dulcli  Cbarch.  (Conrln,  if<MMil,_ 
IM9,  pp.  6-9;  DeinitrtBt,  nitlorj/  of  Re/wmrd  Chun\,  pp.  8e<06.) 
firal  ordionlion  on  Amnricnn  »a\\  ivlih  npproval  ol  Uic  cloiwln  of . 
took  placa  In  1730.  nbeti  the  clnssls  siithorUed  two  clergymen  to  onUbi 
John  Scbuyler.  In  t^e  tollowing  ycnr  x  plcui  (or  a  «oMiii.  or  uutooifttlon,  to 
TemniD  mibonlinAM  to  tho  clawls.  was  itrawn  up  by  Borne  o(  ihr  mini»t«ra  sod 
Mnt  to  UoIlAiid,  but  w&liutl  tliere  tor  nine  yenrn  boforo  the  ftpproval  of  tlM 
clMsii  wiw  (ibtain«I.  Them  wiu  fihiiTp  dlflcrencn  In  iho  colonial  Church  on 
the  qUMi.lon,  A  parly  wa»  formed  lor  separation  froni  th*  mother  diurdt, 
wblch  got  poEweiwioii  of  ibu  coftat  imd  venliified  to  otiltiiti  on  Its  own  autlior- 
iiy.  Tho  more  coniorvAtivn  ctompnte  opposed  such  Mtloit,  uid  k  bItUr 
■tmggle  arose  which  lMl«d  from  1TG3  to  1771.  Through  the  efforts  ot  JofaB 
E.  Livingston  the  ecolpsiaatical  aiiihorliioa  in  Ilollnnd  wure  Induced  to  oon- 
tont  to  separation  and  to  an  Independent  organlutlon  In  tho  colonics  ;  and 
the  Reformed  Proteatout  UuUh  Church  in  Anertu  wu  la  ITT!  orgsniasd 
with  a  synod  and  Hvc  cIsMiva.  TbU  wu  only  tweli-o  yeuw  before  the  oona^ 
omion  of  the  imi  bishop  of  tho  Episcopal  Church  In  thU  conntry.  Ttiia 
Ulllo  excursus  may  sen-e  to  show  tliat  tbe  Episcopal  Church  wu  not  tba  onlj 
Churoh  ill  America  nhifh  nutTcn-d  bcpiimio  ot  organio  relation  to  a  mother 
Church  across  the  seft,  and  to  thitt  exinriC  robs  the  picas  of  the  EngUftb  olw* 
gymcn  of  Ihoii  claiin  ot  BxcojittouAl  Uatdslilp. 
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cern.  So  far  as  society  at  large,  or  other  Churches,  or  tegts* 
latures  cared,  the  Reformed  Church  might  have  organized  a 
dozen  classes  independent  of  Holland,  without  a  single  word 
of  protest  from  outside.  For  this  reason  the  matter  finds 
place  only  in  the  history  of  the  Church  itself,  aud  of  it  the 
general  history  of  the  country  knows  nothing  whatever. 

It  was  far  othenrise  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  Thia 
was  not  the  Episcopal  Church  of  the  coIoDies,  but  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  a  Church  created  by  act 
of  parliament  and  subject  bnth  for  faith  aud  dincipliue  to  par- 
liament and  tlio  crown ;  ita  higher  dignitaric»  appointed  by 
the  crown  and  occupying  seats  in  the  hoiue  of  lords;  sup- 
ported by  public  endowments  and  taxes;  and  possessing  a 
very  cousideinble  share  in  the  control  of  puliticitl  matters. 
What  such  a  Church  did,  what  was  done  for  or  in  such 
a  Church,  became  thus  a  matter  of  public  concern,  and  was 
not  condned  for  legitimate  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Church  itaelf.  Every  Englishmau,  be  he  Churchman  or  Bis-  civil  «uiiu 
eenter,  was  rightly  and  profoundly  interested  in  many  mattcra  ^*;[)|J[d'' "' 
affecting  such  a  Church,  for  they  touched  not  only  upou  his 
religious  concerns,  but  also  upon  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

Thus  it  was  in  England.  And  the  same  necessity  for  pub- 
lic concern  inevitably  obtained  in  the  colonies,  where  the  de- 
sire and  design  of  the  English  government  of  planting  the 
Church  of  England  as  an  establishment  of  state  had  received 
abundant  illustrations.  Without  reference  to  the  harshness 
of  the  English  Church  to  dissenters  in  England,  the  colonists 
had  many  reasons  for  public  comment  and  for  dread  of  its 
encroachments  presented  by  its  course  in  America.  They 
had  but  to  call  to  mind  the  Virginia  Church,  banishing 
Puritans  and  persecuting  Baptists ;  the  Carolina  Churchmen, 
driving  non -conformists  from  the  legislature;  the  Maiyland 
Church,  outlawing  that  Roman  Catholicism,  which  had  given 
to  it  a  kindly  welcome ;  and  the  New  York  Anglican  clei^ 
exulting  in  Combury's  spoliation  of  Jamaica  Presbyterians, 
and  persisting  in  the  fraudulent  claim  that  the  Act  of  1Q93 
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established  the  Church  of  England  in  their  province.  With 
such  facts  in  mind,  fincl  every  one  of  tliem  occurring  in  colonies 
where  the  English  Cliurchmcn  were  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  puptilntion,  it  would  huve  been  the  sheerest  folly  for  tbs 
people  ut  largo  not  to  bo  intorcated,  and  uol  to  express  their 
mind  nbout  uiiy  projuct  of  that  Church  in  all  matters  of  its 
constitution  and  of  it«  relation  togovemmfnt  and  the  people. 
Much  of  t}ie  (litiputatiou  on  the  part  of  the  English  Churcb- 
men  expresses  surprise  that  people  outside  of  their  Church 
should  consider  their  application  for  bishops  as  a  thing  with 
which  they  had  any  right  to  intermeddle.  Tliis  is  the  most 
amusing  thing  in  the  entire  controversy ;  for,  while  pleading 
—  and  rightly  —  that  a  bishop  was  essential  to  the  polity  and 
prosperity  of  their  Church,  they  never  fail  to  give  evidence 
that  tlioy  still  retain  in  mind  the  purpose  and  perquisites  of 
a  state-establishment.  It  was  this  hackgiound  of  their  plea, 
which  made  the  application  a  matter  for  public  interest  and 
discussion. 

The  courso  of  this  discussion  covered  more  than  one  faan- 
drod  years,  though  it  was  not  until  the  last  decade  that  it 
aroused  the  interest  and  opposition  of  the  people  at  large. 
Previous  to  that  time  the  matter  was  confined  to  complaints 
from  the  better  class  of  the  English  clergy  in  the  colonies, 
appeals  to  the  government  and  to  bishops  in -England,  with 
an  occasional  expression  of  favor  or  disfavor  toward  the 
appeal  on  the  part  of  a  colonial  governor.  We  will  find  inter- 
est in  noting  a  few  illustrations. 

The  beginning  of  the  demand  seems  to  have  been  in  the 
pamphlet  "  Virg'tnvt't  Cure,' '  presented  to  the  bishop  of  Lon- 
don in  1661.  It  iKithetically  set  forth  the  "unhappy  stAte  of 
the  Church  in  Virginia"  due  to  the  gi-eiilly  scattei-ed  state  of 
the  population,  the  destitution  of  ministers,  and  the  bad  char- 
acter of  some  of  the  few  clergymen  in  the  colony ;  and  sug- 
gested that  a  bishop  was  greatly  needed,  both  for  the  exercise 
of  discipline  and  for  the  encouragement  and  furtherance  of 

»  Forc#,  mttorteal  TneU,  ni. 
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the  Church  and  its  work.  Id  the  eame  year  Philip  Malloiy, 
&  clergyman  in  Virginia,  vras  eeiit  to  Engluiid  for  assistanco 
in  "building  up  tlie  Church  in  the  colony,"  an  importunt 
feature  iu  whose  plan  was  the  sending  of  "a  bishop,  so  soon 
03  there  should  bo  a  city  for  a  see." '  These  representationa 
seem  to  have  made  such  an  impression  ou  the  episcopal  and 
governmental  mind  of  England,  that  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Murray  was  nominated  for  the  bishopric  of  Virginia,  but  the 
matter  was  not  pursued.  Murray  was  not  appointed,  nor  waa 
any  bishop  sent.'  Anderson  justly  saya  (p.  559),  "The 
Bishops  were  her  (the  Church's)  natural  and  true  protectors : 
but  they  were  not  permitted  in  any  one  colony  to  watch  over 
her ;  and  hence  all  her  distresHes." " 

la  view  of  the  necessity  of  some  Episcopal  supervision,  the 
jurisdiction  over  the  colonial  Church  waa  lodged,  first  in  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  afterward  by  William  III,  in 
the  bishop  of  London,  with  whom  it  remained  to  the  end  of 
the  colonial  period,  and  wliose  certificate  was  made  needful 
for  all  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Englaud  in  those  colomes 
where  that  Church  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be,  established. 

Every  occupant  of  the  see  of  London  found  the  duties  of 
his  American  diocese  most  troublesome  and  perplexing. 
"The  care  of  it,"  wrote  the  bishop  in  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Doddridge  in  1751,  "iti  supposed  to  be  in  the  Bishop  of 
London.    Sure  I  am  that  the  care  is  improperly  lodged, 

>  Campbell,  SiMory  of  Virginia,  p.  2G1. 

•  Audenon,  Colonial  CfturcA,  II,  6C9. 

*  Thora  in  an  amuaing  comment  on  this  tnxXy  effort  for  ft  b!»hop  in  tbs 
recnrdi  of  New  Ainsunlaoi.  (Coloiii'ul  Uittory  of  Xe\o  York.  II,  a.lfi.)  Tho 
rumcr  at  it  found  \\a  way  (a  Holland  and  sufi;guited  to  the  Wmc  India  com> 
pQiiy,  Ihftl  Ihprein  might  be  found  an  ln(luenc«  towaid  composing;  the  differ- 
eiicM  bciwpen  tho  DaWli  and  the  colonies  eaul  of  tliein.  In  1IWJ4  iboclinroboc 
at  Ainatfrdniu  wroU' lo  Governor  Stuyvesajit, '■  Wo  bear  fn>in  Englaud  tliat 
the  king  of  Rnglnnd  mc'iuia  to  establUh  bishops  In  Aniorica,"  and  exprp.feed 
tho  hope  that  oppocltloii  to  binhopa  on  the  pan  of  th?  furttans  <ti  New  Kng- 
iMid  "  will  make  them  frienda  lo  the  Duicb  " !  So  early  did  tlie  idea  lake 
form  that  on  episcopate  created  by  EnglUh  law  waa  boatilc  to  Atnerlcan 
Inititiitious. 
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For  a  [tUbop  to  live  at  one  end  of  the  world,  and  his  Cboreh 
«t  Uie  other,  must  make  the  office  reiy  oaooniforCable  to  the 
BUIiop,  and  in  great  measure  useteHS  to  the  people."  ■ 

To  meet  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  the  bishop 
fvU  upon  Uie  scheme  for  the  appointment  of  a  special  kind  of 
agwiit,  to  be  ciilK-d  a  "Commi-ssmy."     .lames  Blair  vnu  000- 
Btitulcd  committsary  for  Virginia  in  16d4;  and,  a  few  yean 
after,  Thomas  Bray  was  appointed  for  Maryland.     Veaej 
was  also  appointed  to  such  office  in  New  York,  but  the  ooo- 
dition  ui  affairs  made  the  appointment  of  small  itnportaaoa. 
Blair  and  Bray  were  men  of  devoted  piety  and  earnestnea,  sod 
the  former  was  the  posse^or  of  great  force   of  chamctcr 
and  executivo  ability.     The  Episcopal  Church  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia  owed  most  of  the  good  that  was  in  them  tu  the 
wise  nud  watchful  care  of  these  two  men.     Bspectally  is  the 
debt  of  Virginia  to  Blair  still  great  for  the  superb  courage 
and  resolution  through  which,  against  many  obslactes,  he 
secured  the  foundation  of  William  and  Maty  College. 

Itut  the  powers  of  the  commissary  were  limited.  He  had 
no  authority  beyond  tliat  of  moral  suasion.  As  the  agent  of 
the  bishop,  inspecting  and  reporting,  ho  might  penuade  with 
greater  force  than  an  ordinary  minister.  But  be  had  no 
woi'd  of  command  to  abate  nuisances,  to  rebuke  ofFenders, 
or  to  even  institute  a.  process  of  discipline.  He  could  neither 
oonflrm  nor  onltiin,  neither  induct  nor  remove  ministers.  lie 
was  limited  to  inspection,  advice,  and  report  —  the  merest 
ibadow  of  a  bishop.  What  the  church  needed  was  a  bishop, 
and  not  a  conimtssary. 

So  tlionght  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Morean,  when  writing  in 
1697  to  the  bishop  of  Licbford.'  He  commented  adversely 
ou  the  appointment  of  Blair,  because  ho  was  a  Scotchman, 
but  at  the  same  time  admired  the  character  of  the  man,  for 
he  continued:  "An  eminent  Bishop  of  the  same  chotacter 
being  sent  over  Iiore  with  him,  will  make  Hell  tremble  anC 
settle  the  Church  of  England  in  these  parts  forerer.  . 


'  I'my,  HiatoriiMl  ColUeUon* —Virginia,  p,  3T3. 
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H  I  see  a  Bishop  come  over  here,  I  will  say,  aa  St.  Bemftrd 
saiii  in  Iiia  epistle  to  Eugeiiius  Tertius.  hie  ditfitua  Dei  tit." 
Some  years  later,  an  anonymous  letter- writer,  diHcnssing  the 
same  need,  declared :  "  My  Loni  Bishop  of  London's  anlliority, 
residing  there  in  his  Commissary,  is  noturiouxly  despised  and 
undervalued:  his  attempts  to  exercise  discipline,  even  in  th« 
woret  cases,  are  hindered  by  government  (colonial),  tho 
cases  being  taken  out  of  liis  hand  and  ordered  to  bu  proso- 
cuted  in  civil  courts,  wliere  they  were  bo  slightly  handled 
that  they  escaped  nncondennied."  • 

With  like  sense  of  tlie  situation  the  Rev.  Kvan  Evans 
wrote  from  Pennsylvania  in  1707,  that  there  was  no  litlp  for 
the  Church,  unless  a  bishop  should  be  sent,  with  authority 
of  conti'ol  over  the  qnanels  and  improper  conduct  of  the 
clergy.'  Colonel  Qtiarj*.  the  agent  of  the  hoard  of  trade,  and 
Colonel  Heathcote  wrote  in  the  same  strain  of  "tlie  great 
want  and  need."  '  Another  letter  from  Heathcote  to  the 
Propagation  Society,  in  1705,  dwells  on  the  same  subject,  de- 
clares that  the  English  clergy  in  the  northern  colonies  are  good 
men,  and  has  an  amusing  fling  at  the  Puritans.  Speaking  of 
Massachnsetts,  be  wrote  :  "  They  liave  an  abundance  of  odd 
laws  there  to  prevent  any  dissenting  from  their  Church  and 
endeavor  to  keep  the  people  in  aa  much  blindness  and  unac- 
quaintedness  with  any  other  religion  aa  possible:  But  in  a 
more  particular  manner  the  Church,  looking  upon  her  as  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  they  have  to  grapple  withal.  I  really 
believe  tliat  more  Uian  one  half  of  the  people  in  that  Govern- 
ment think  our  Church  to  bo  little  better  than  the  Papist. 
And  they  fail  not  to  improve  every  little  thing  against  us. 
But  I  bless  God  for  it,  the  Society  have  robbed  them  of  their 
best  argument,  which  was  the  ill  lives  of  our  clergy  that 
came  unto  these  parts.  And  tlie  truth  is,  I  hare  not  seen 
many  good  men  but  of  the  Society's  sending."  * 

'  Perry,  Hittori<al  Colleethnt "Virginia,  p.  86. 

»  Perry,  CoUtetlom—  Pennryhania.  p.  3". 

■  Ibid.,  pp.  42-44.  *  Documenlam  BItCory  of  JITew  Yritk,  IIT,  11. 
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In  this  letter  tJte  ooloael  touches  upon  the  ^reat  oaoso  of 
the  almost  agonizing  cry  for  a  Inshop  —  the  misconduot  of  th« 
clergy.  The  fact  of  such  misconduct  fau  already  been  noticed 
as  obtaining,  sometimes  to  a  xcmidalous  degree,  especially  in 
Vii^oia  and  Maryland,  and  to  a  much  smaller  extent  iu  the 
Carolinas.  In  the  middle  colonies  utid  Nuw  Kngland  the  Eng* 
liah  clergy  were  not  as  a  clfuta  liiiblo  to  any  ouch  sLigma.  The 
difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  different  conditions  in 
the  contrasted  colonies.  In  the  southern  colonies  the  Church 
of  England  was  established  by  law;  in  Marj-land  in  1693. 
and  in  the  others  from  their  beginning,  and  was  subject  in 
many  ways  to  the  direct  control  of  the  colonial  govenunent. 
The  right  of  induction  vested  in  the  governor,  who  was  very 
rarely  a.  person  possessed  of  regard  for  the  spiritual  interests 
of  the  Church  or  people.  Livings  were  given  out  of  favor. 
Adventurers,  who  bad  lost  place  and  character  in  England, 
came  over  to  the  colonies,  where  half  the  parishes  were  with- 
out pardons,  and  by  a  little  fawning  oould  obtain  from  governor 
and  vestry  a  comfortable  location.  After  that,  no  degree  of 
scandalous  behavior  could  give  to  the  governor  a  power  of 
removal.  The  ill-living  pai^on  remained  and  held  his  own 
agunat  all  remonstrajices,  unlest)  Ids  misconduct  brought  him 
under  censure  by  the  civil  law. 

It  was  impossible  for  such  n  condition  to  obtain  in  tlio 
northern  colonies,  where,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  sober  and  elevating  influcnocs  of 
other  Churches  had  long  obtained,  and  %There  the  power  of 
the  governor  in  ecclesiastical  affairs  was  practically  very 
small.  In  these  colonies,  with  almost  no  exceptions,  the 
clergy  of  the  English  Church  were  men  o(  high  chanicter  and 
of  spiritual  affection  for  their  religious  mother,  men  equal  to 
sacrifice  iu  order  to  build  up  their  Church  in  the  midst  of 
unfriendly  surroundings.  It  was  almost  impossiblo  for  a 
reprobate  to  obtain  a  parish,  or,  having  obttuned  one,  it  vna 
impossible  that  he  should  long  no-sseas  it. 

i  Und  but  one  governor  giving  evidence  of  anything  liks 
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iuterest  in  the  spiritual  and  vital  interests  of  the  Church. 
This  WR8  Governor  Hart  of  Maryland,  "a  man  of  earnest  GoYerooe' 
and  devout  spirit."  On  his  arrival  in  1714  he  "lost  no  time 
in  convening  the  clergy  at  Annapolis  that  he  inight  inform 
himself  "  about  the  state  of  the  Church.  Presently  he  reported 
to  the  hishop  of  London  tliat  there  were  many  faithful  mill- 
iliters, and  "some  whose  education  and  morals  were  a  scandal 
to  their  profession,"  "  Unless  I  had  a  power  to  remove  such 
as  are  scandalously  notorious,  I  cannot  do  effectual  service. 
I  am  sorry  that  there  are  mnny  such  herei  and  I  believe 
nothing  will  reclaim  some  of  them,  until  they  feel  the  scveri- 
tlsB  of  ecclesiastical  censures."  The  governor  joined  with 
Bray  and  the  better  men  among  the  clergy  in  urging  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop.' 

The  pressure  from  Uie  colonies  succeeded  in  producing, 
about  1707,  another  slight  spasm  of  interest  in  England. 
We  find  the  bishop  of  London,  willing  enough  to  be  relieved 
of  his  over-soa  charge,  observing  that  there  "should  be  a 
suffragan  Bishop  in  America.  An  alnolutf  Bishop  might 
alarm  "  the  people.  But  a  suffmgan,  for  whose  appointment 
the  office  of  commissary  had  in  a  sense  prepared  them,  would 
excite  no  fcun).  It  was  quite  "  necessary  to  go  slow  "  in  so 
important  a  matter,' 

There  were  hopes  excited  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  In 
England  the  government  was  urged  to  send  the  famous  Jona- 
than Swift,  and  the  dean  wrote  to  Governor  Hunter  in  ITOO: 
*'A11  my  hopes  now  terminate  in  being  made  Bishop  of  Vir- 
ginia."* While  one  can  but  sympathize  with  the  colonial 
Church  in  its  deprivation  of  episcopal  functions,  it  will  not 
be  deplored  that  the  dean's  hopes  were  disappointed.  In  the 
colonies  the  spirits  of  the  clergy  were  elated.  Those  of 
Pennsylvania  wrote  to  the  society  of  their  delight  in  "  the 
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'  Audenon,  Colonial  CAureA,  HI,  286;  Ponr,  ColUeliont  —  Maryland, 
p.  81, 

'  Colontal  HMory  of  tftw  Tori,  V,  ». 
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fiatishctoiy  prospect  wc  have  of  thtt  Honorable  Society's  snc- 
oessfal  eudcaTon  for  sottling  Bishops  and  Bi»bopricks  In 
Uieae  parts." ' 

Itut  all  these  bopcs  wcro  vain ;  ua  bisliop  was  appointed, 
and  the  stream  of  compUints  begun  again,  continuing  witii 
more  and  more  of  volume,  and  with  ever  deepening  sense  of 
the  need  until  the  end  of  the  colonial  period.  I'eriy's  CoJirc- 
ti^M  abound  in  the  moat  strident  cries  from  the  clergy  in  all 
the  colonies.  Dr.  Cutler  writes  (1728)  from  Mossachusetbi 
(pp.  143,  4i&):  "Tlicre  is  no  doubt  tlmt  tbo  intonate  of 
religion  and  the  Church  of  England  would  flouriiih  with  us 
by  the  imniudiato  presence  and  inspection  of  a  Blsbop  .  .  . 
(tha)  ia  the  univuraul  desire  of  tlio  Churclt  .  .  .  (and  of) 
taauy  that  want  hereby  to  be  onlivonod  and  emboldened  in 
their  onttance  into  her  communion  ;"  and  again  in  1749: 
"  even  many  sober  Duutontcrti  (!)  do  tliink  a  resolute  Bishop 
woidd  be  a  Blessing,  aud  not  a  lew  seem  to  rejoice  at  the  news 
encouraging  our  hopes  of  it,  though  others  and  a  aUll  trig- 
ger number  are  ready  according  to  their  power  to  defeat  it." 
Mr.  Inglis  reports  from  Delaware  (p.  101)  the  opinion  of  a 
voluntary  conference  of  the  clergy  that  they  '*  most  have 
a  Bishop.  Otherwise  the  Church  will  languish  and  die." 
Addison  of  Mnrj-bind  (p.  S34)  writes  to  the  bishop  of  LfOndou 
of  tlie  "  expediency  of  establishing  episcopacy,  without  which 
the  Church  of  England  must  lose  ground."  Aud  Craig, 
writing  from  PennsyU'auia  (p.  187),  laments  the  difficulty 
aud  expense  of  going  to  England  for  ordination  and  Uie  con- 
sequent scarcity  of  ministers,  and,  with  a  channing  subcon- 
sciousness that  only  the  Church  of  England  could  dispense 
the  pure  gospel,  concludes  that  there  is  "  but  one  way  left  of 
removing  such  a  famine  of  the  word,  and  that  is  by  sending 
a  Bishop  to  America." 

One  thing  which  the  English  clergy  in  New  England 
promised  themselves,  as  a  consequent  upon  Uie  cetabUslunent 
of  bishops,  was  relief  from  the  legal  Church  rates.     Them- 

>  Perry,  ColkcCions  —  Fenntyhanta,  p.  72. 
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selves  non-conforniiate,  they  thought  it  very  hard  that  thoy 
should  be  compelled  to  bear  in  New  England  a  burden  which 
all  noii-co  II  for  mists  in  ihe  old  couutiy  liftd  to  ttubmit  to.  Dr. 
Cutler  wiu  apeuially  outniged  by  the  Hituatioii,  and  in  172T 
he  joiaed  with  six  others  in  a  petition  to  the  king  against 
Massachusetts  tithes.  In  a  letter  to  John  Belapp  be  waxed 
indignant,  declaring  that  "an  honest  Christian  is  double 
taxed,  like  as  a  Papist  or  Recusant."'  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  already  noted  correspondence  between  the 
bishop  of  London  and  Dr.  Doddridge,^  wherein  the  latter 
broadly  intimates  that  the  Episcopalian  in  New  England  was 
DO  worse  off  and  had  no  more  reason  to  complain  than  the 
Presbyterian  in  England  I 

The  bishop  of  Loudon  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  EniiUtt 
were  about  tlte  only  friends  that  tho  colonial  Church  had  in 
England.'  The  latter,  Seeker,  preached  the  anniversary  ser- 
mon of  the  Society  for  tho  Propagation  of  tho  Gospel  in 
1740,*  and  pleaded  strongly  for  an  American  episcopate.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  low  estimate  of  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  colonies  as  that  expressed  by  Craig,  painting  the 
condition  in  dark  colors.  According  to  his  grace  there  had 
been  "no  baptism  tor  twenty  years,"  and  no  administration 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  sixty  years.  *'  Such  was  tho  state 
in  more  of  the  colonies  than  one,  and  where  it  was  a  little 
better  it  was  however  lamentably  bad  .  .  .  There  are  scarce 
any  footsteps  of  Christianity  beyond  the  very  name  "  ( I ) 
In  the  same  discourse  he  commented  on  the  establishments  in 
New  England,  and  the  hardship  of  tithes  exacted  from  Epis- 
copalians. The  sermon  was  published  in  America,  as  well  as 
in  England,  and  drew  from  Andrew  Elliott  a  caustic  review, 
iu  which  was  demonstrated  the  excessive  oare  of  the  New 


'  Perry,  CoIlKttont—  SToMMehtuett*,  pp.  191-301. 
«  Peny.  CoUtalons  — Virginia,  pp,  379-376, 
■  Piiltrcy,  ItUtory  of  Xae  England.  IV,  183. 

*  Colonial  JlMoiy  of  New  Yorkt  VI,  006 ;  Mauaehmtm  IBttorkal  SO' 
eiety,  U,i,  10&-30a. 
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England  colonies  to  provide  religious  opportunities  to  ereiy 
comtuiinity,  and  ttiat  tJie  Kpiscopaliatu  liad  suCTorcd  do  hord- 
eliipa  whatever  since  the  enactment  of  Die  ''  Five>MUe  Act." 
The  disciusioa  had  large  influence  in  deepening  ibe  feeling 
of  opposition  to  the  establisliinent  of  a  bishop. 

As  the  numberti  of  people  iiicresited.aud  the  English  clergy 
folt  the  ever  growing  burdens  of  the  situation,  the  represen- 
tations of  their  need  became  ever  more  urgent>  now  with  a 
touch  of  pathos,  and  again  with  a  stroke  of  bitterness.  Tbe 
corro-Hpondenco  of  the  saintly  and  venerable  JohnitoQ  of  Strat- 
ford has  many  discussions  of  the  subject.  Ule  wrote  to 
Archbishop  Seeker  in  17fi3,  "Give  me  leave  to  inform  you, 

That 

'  As  tbe  Cliarch  doth  hither  n-eatiranJ  fly. 
So  Sin  doth  dog  and  tracs  bei  iiutautlf,' 

.  .  .  which  makes  it  extremely  melancholy  that  we  cannot  bo 
favored  with  a  good  Bishop  to  assist  us  and  go  before  xis  in 
stemming  the  torrent."  At  other  times  Dr.  Johnson  wrote:' 
"The  Freethinkers  &  Dissenters,  who  play  into  ono  another's 
haada  against  tho  Chli.  wiU  never  drop  their  virulence  and 
activity,  by  all  manner  of  Artifices,  till  they  go  near  to  mze 
the  very  Constitution  to  the  foundation,  both  in  Chh.  and 
Stuto."  "The  Church  asks  no  more  than  to  be  upon  a  par 
here  with  her  neighbors,  and  having  leave  to  enjoy  tlie  benefit 
of  her  own  institutions  aa  well  as  they."  "  When  they  enjoy 
their  Presbytery  in  tbe  full  vigor  of  its  discipline,  is  it  not 
a  cruel  thing  that  they  should  be  so  bitterly  against  the 
Church's  enjoying  her  own  form  of  Government  and  diaci> 
pUne?  She  camiot  provide  for  her  own  children,  without 
their  consent  to  it."  In  1766,  Dr.  Johnson,  commenting  on 
two  young  candidates,  who  were  lost  at  sea  while  on  a  voy- 
age to  England  for  ordination,  wrote:  "These  make  up  ten 
Taluable  lives  that  have  now  been  lost  for  waut  of  ordainine 

>  Colonial  UUtory  of  Xem  York,  VI,  177. 

*  Ibid.,  VI,  012  ;  VU,  878 ;  Beardaler,  EpiKopal  Church  nf  GMWMUeMI, 
I,8&l. 
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powers  here,  out  o£  fifty-four  that  have  gone  for  ordination 
...  I  consider  the  Church  here,  for  want  of  bishops,  in  no 
other  light  than  as  being  in  a  state  of  i>erseoutiou  on  that 
account."  Johnson's  own  son  was  one  of  the  ton  lost. 
When  the  news  of  the  bereavement  reached  him  he  wrote: ' 
"This  is  now  the  seventh  precious  life  (most  of  thtim  tlie 
flower  of  this  country)  that  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  atheis- 
tical politics  of  this  miserable,  abandoned  age.  ...  I  con- 
fess I  should  scai-ce  have  thought  my  dear  son's  Ufe  ill 
bestowed,  if  it  could  have  been  the  means  of  awakening  this 
stupid  age  to  a  sense  of  the  iieces»iity  of  sending  bishops." 
Nothing  could  go  farther  than  this  to  illustrate  the  souse 
of  extreme  need  entertained  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  the  colonies. 

After  1760  the  discussion  and  controversy  took  on  a  very 
acute  phase.  Dr.  Mayhcw  of  Boston,  in  1738,  published  a  Htyhew. 
pamphlet  against  the  Society  for  the  Propitgution  of  the  Gos- 
pel, finding  in  its  charter  and  conduct  what  be  deemed  "  a 
formal  design  to  carry  on  a  spiritual  siege  of  our  Churches, 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  one  day  submit  to  a  spiritual 
sovereign;"'  and  expressed  tho  alarm  throughout  New  Eng- 
land, "  that  all  tile  evils  wliich  adhered  to  tho  Church  in  the 
old  world  would  be  transplanted  to  this  "  by  the  appointment 
of  bishops.  Rev.  Solomon  Palmer  of  Connecticut  com- 
tnentod :  **  The  invidious  Dr.  Mayhuw,  of  base  principles  and, 
it  is  to  bo  feared,  a  dishonest  heart,  has  raised  a  dust  to  blind 
men's  eyes  and  stir  up  a  popular  clamor."" 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Mayhew  made  a  great  sensation,  and 
Archbishop  Seeker  thought  it  of  sufficient  importance  to  bo 
honored  with  a  reply  from  his  own  pen.  Writing  to  Mr. 
Ducbe  in  1763  he  tells  of  a  new  movement  for  sending 
bishops,  of  which  he  had  previously  written  to  Johnson:* 


■  Beardaley.  Epineopal  Chureh  in  CunntcticHt,  I,  1M. 
»  Cnlnninl  lIMmy  o/.Vnio  7otk,  VI.  006  ;  Buudaley,  Epittoptxl  Chardt 
in  Connectieul,  1.  2:10. 

»  Beatdeley,  1.  228.  *  OotenM  BMory  of  Htw  York,  Vn,  848. 
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"  I'his  I  have  long  had  at  heart  .  .  .  Dor  shall  I  ever  abandcm 
the  scheme  a-i  long  aa  I  live."  To  Duche  he  eaiil  that  the 
scheme  had  been  explained  to  Lord  Egremont,  who  promised 
to  further  it,  and  Uiat  Halifax  va&  in  favor  of  it,  but  the 
issue  was  doubtful ;  "  the  more  for  Dr.  Maybew's  late  pam- 
phlet. It  itt  written  with  great  virulence,  but  must  be  aoa  vered 
with  great  mildness,  else  no  good  will  be  done."  '  The  mild 
answer  of  the  archblsliop  api>eared  in  1764,  and  sought  le 
allay  feare  that  the  iippointmentof  bishops  involved  anything 
beyond  the  order  of  Iho  Church  of  England.  They  were  t« 
have  no  coqcofd  in  the  least  with  any  not  of  the  Chui-ch  of 
England;  (they  wore)  only  to  oixlain  ministers  for  such  as 
do  profess  that  Church,  coufirm  children,  and  take  the  over- 
sight of  the  Episcopal  clergy.  It  is  not  desired  in  the  least 
that  they  should  hold  courts  to  try  material  or  testamentary 
causes,  or  bo  vested  with  any  magisterial  authority,  or  in- 
fringe or  dioiioisb  any  privileges  or  liberties."' 

But  this  calm  exposition  of  Episcopal  purposes  did  not 
propitiate  opponents.  The  Rev.  W.  Gillcbrist  wrote  from 
Salem  iu  1765 :3  "The  Gentlemen  in  this  I'rovince  are  all 
in  a  manner  professed  advocates  for  universal  tolerntjon  and 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  yet  in  direct  contravenUou  of  this 
principle  the  Di^onters  avowedly  oppose  with  all  their  inters 
ttt  a  Bishop's  being  sent  over  to  America.  .  .  .  Tboy  dis- 
cover the  most  partial  propensity  to  their  own  party,  for  they 
stiffly  maintain  that  Spiritual  Courts,  with  such  jurisdiotion 
as  they  have  in  England,  would  necessarily  follow  them,  and 
tliat  their  maintenance  would  he  raised  by  a  tax  upon 
America."  "Never,"  wrote  Winslow,  of  Connecticut,  "did 
a  malignant  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Chuitih  lage  with 
greater  vehemence  than  of  late."  * 

The  climax  of  the  dispute  came  with  the  oootrorersy 


•  Perry,  CottteUoiu  —  Fenngi/hanla.  p.  380. 

•  ReuiJsle]'.  I.  2S3. 

•  Perty,  Collfcttonn  —  iliMnthmrtli.  p.  CIS, 
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botwoea  Dr.  Chandler  of  New  Jersey  ntid  Dr.  Cbaunccy  of 
Boston.  The  former  publislied  iu  1767,  "An  Appeal  to  tJtf  cimn.iidr'* 
Public,"  JQ  which  he  entered  at  great  length  into  tho  Bitua-  *Pi**'- 
tiou  and  necessities  of  iJie  Church.  Its  need  of  a  properly 
constituted  American  episcopate  is  its  great  theme,  cogently 
proBonlcd  from  the  character  of  the  Church  polity,  the  need 
of  watchful  discipline,  and  the  exercise  of  all  episcopal  func- 
tions, and  "the  unparHlIelcd  harilsbip"  of  resorting  to  Eng- 
land for  ordination.  The  appeal  was  answered  by  Dr.  Chaun- 
cey.  and  iu  reply  to  thia  Dr.  Chandler  put  forth  '■  2Vi#  Appeal 
2></trndf  J."  To  this  also  Dr.  Chauncey  replied  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  drew  from  Chandler  a  third  treatise  entitled,  "  7^e 
Appeal  Further  he/ended."  With  this  the  controversy  ended, 
so  far  as  these  writere  were  concerned. 

Out  it  was  not  so  with  the  public  at  large.  The  appeal 
was  finally  attacked  in  the  ncwspapi-rs,  especially  in  Uie  New 
York  Gazette  and  the  Philatldphia  iSentinrl,  while  almost  the 
entire  city  of  Boston  was  excited.'  The  difference  between 
the  parties  was  such  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  come 
to  any  composition.  Tho  very  question  of  the  episcopate  waa 
a  totally  different  question  iu  the  mind  of  one  party  from 
what  it  was  in  the  mind  of  the  other.  To  the  English  clergy 
it  was  a  cjuestion  of  Chui'ch  order  and  discipline,  and  a  per- 
fectly just  demand  that  their  Church  in  America  should  be 
pi-oi«rly  equipped  for  it»  own  life  and  work.  To  llieir  op- 
ponents it  was  entirely  a  political  question,  and  matters  of 
Church  order  and  religion  entered  little  into  their  thought 
concerning  it. 

The  whole  questioD  of  a  State-Church  was  involved  in  it.  lUMouot 
They  knew  that  d  Kahop  in  England  was  an  officer  of  the  *'P1«*"'*' 
state  ;  that  the  parliament  ordained  his  place  and  power  and 
tho  crown  had  the  gift  of  his  preferment,  while  his  maintenance 
was  by  public  endowment.  They  renicnibcred  what  bishops 
had  been  in  England,  and  how  their  fathei-s  had  suffered 
many  things  at  episcopal  hands.    They  know  also  that  in  the 
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very  time  of  tliix  dispute  the  noti-ooiifonni*t«  of  Eugland 
were  subjected  to  mauy  annoj-ances  luid  disabilitioB  ;  and, 
whether  rightJy  or  wrougly,  they  judged  tlint  the  inutitution 
of  an  episcopate  iu  America,  by  an  act  of  parliuiiient  and  on 
the  nomiaation  of  the  king,  would  ia  the  near  future  be  fol- 
lowed by  attempts  at  spiritual  tyranny.  "It  excited,"  said 
John  Adams,'  "a  general  and  just  apprehension  that  Bishops, 
and  Dioceses,  and  Churches,  and  Priestit,  and  Tytbes  were 
to  be  imposed  upon  us  by  Parliament.  It  was  known  that 
neither  King,  nor  Ministry,  nor  Archbishop  could  appoint 
Bishops  in  America  wiUiout  an  act  of  Parliament;  and  if 
Parliament  could  tax  ua,  they  could  install  the  Church  of 
England,  with  all  its  Creeds,  Articles,  Teste,  Ceremonies,  and 
Tithes,  and  prohibit  all  other  Churches  as  Conventicles  and 
Schism-shopts."  Thus  the  <]uestion  took  place  among  thos« 
which  brought  on  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 

Nothing  which  the  Episcopal  party  could  say,  or  rather  did 
say,  was  able  to  diuabuso  tlie  public  mind  of  the  impression 
that  there  was  an  ulterior  design  dangerous  to  liberty.  ^'  Wo 
cannot  bcliove,"  wroUi  one  disputant,'  "that  he  would  be 
long  content  to  bo  but  half  a  Bishop,  to  bavo  a  nominal  Office, 
without  the  Powera  and  Emoluments.  You  think  it  hard  to 
bo  deprived  of  the  Privileges  of  other  Societies,  but  yon  may 
blame  the  Arbitrary  Spirit  of  your  BUbops,  who  have  always 
infringed  on  the  Estates  and  Consciences  of  the  People. '• 
The  fear  that  bishops  would  necessarily  assume  similar  rela- 
tions to  the  government  to  tlioso  sustained  by  the  English 
prelates  was  universal  in  the  tion-«piscopal  community,  and  it 
is  specially  notable  that  the  Episcopal  party  in  all  their  argu- 
ment and  disclaimers  of  political  designs,  evidentiy  thought 
it  possible  that  such  might  be  the  issue.  Thus  Dr.  Chandler 
in  his  pathetic  appeal,  while  discussing  the  non-episcoi>al 
objections  and  denying  a  <lesire  to  esUblish  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  State-Churcb,  still  finds  himself  unable  to  givo 
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the  guarantee,  which  alone  could  have  reconciled  the  people 
at  large  to  the  proposed  episcopate.' 

On  tlie  matter  of  tithes  he  wrote,  that  the  Knglish  laws 
could  "never  have  any  effcuthere,  ww(i7  an  Act  of  Parliament 
thall  be  made  to  extend  them  to  ««."  In  regard  to  the  puhUc 
maintenance  of  the  hiahops,  he  disclaimed  any  intention  that 
sucli  should  be  ettablished,  but  in  view  of  the  possibility  that 
parliament  might  so  ordain,  he  continued  :  "But  ghouiJ  a 
general  tax  ht  laid  .  .  .  supposing  we  had  three  Bishops,  such 
a  Tax  would  not  amount  to  more  than  Four  Pence  in  One 
Hundred  Pounds.  And  this  would  be  no  mighty  Hardship 
upon  the  Country.  He  that  could  think  much  of  giving  the 
Six  Thousandth  Part  of  his  Income  to  any  Use,  which  the 
Legislature  of  his  Country  shall  assign,  desorres  not  to  ho 
considered  in  the  Light  of  a  good  Subject  or  Member  of  So- 
ciety. .  .  .  But  no  such  tax  is  intended,  nor  I  trust  will  ba 
wanted."  Again,  on  the  subject  of  civil  functions  lie  said : 
"  There  ia  not  the  least  Prospect  at  present  that  Bishops  In 
this  Oountiy  will  acquire  any  Influence  or  Power  .  .  .  But 
should  the  Government  tee  Jit  hereafter  to  invest  them  with 
some  degree  of  civil  Power  worthy  of  their  Acceptance,  which 
it  it  impoaeihle  to  tay  thetf  mil  not  .  ,  .  yet  as  no  new  powers 
will  be  created  in  Favour  of  Bishops,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  would  thereby  be  injured." 

Here  was  the  weak  point  in  the  appeal  and  the  entire  The  weak 
Episcopal  argument,  and  one  so  fatal  that  no  pleaa  of  the  P"'"'- 
Charcli's  need  could  offset  this  suggestive  possibility.  Had 
the  Episcopal  party  been  able  to  famish  a  guarantee  that  the 
Episcopate  would  be  confined  strictly  to  ecclaiiastical  and 
spiritual  functions  in  its  own  Church  alone,  without  possi- 
bility that  a  public  mmntenance  would  be  assessed,  they 
might  probably  have  disarmed  the  opposition.  But  this  was 
not  possible.  Thuy  know  it  to  be  unlikely  that  the  English 
Parliament  would  legislate  to  deprive  any  bishops,  whetlier 
at  home  or  in  the  colonics,  of  Uiose  privileges  which  for 
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oenturiea  had  been  perquUitoa  of  Uieir  office.  If  the  Pmrlin- 
nient  of  tho  day  should  be  so  oomplaUant  aa  to  so  constitute 
Americao  bishoi»,  there  wax  no  security  that  a  8Ucoe«diiig 
Parliament  might  not  reTenio  tho  action. 

Juat  such  aji  episcopate,  ahorn  of  all  civil  power,  was  tho 
request  of  the  English  clergy  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
in  their  address  to  the  governmcut  in  1772.'  They  asked 
for  "Bishops  with  purely  Ecclesiaslical  Powers,  without  any 
temporal  Authority,  and  without  any  Jurisdiction  over  /«>- 
tcnierti  of  any  Denomination.  Wc  wish  not  to  interfere  with 
the  KighU  and  Privileges  of  others,  or  to  abridge  tho  ample 
Tottration  they  already  tvjoy.  With  tbis  Disposition  we  cod- 
ceive  it  to  be  more  than  reasonable  that  wo  should  be  indulged 
witli  the  Barao  iwligioua  I'l-ivilegeH  which  vae  gratUed  to  thera, 
ttpeeially  coMtdtrittff  our  Rdation  to  the  national  e^taMith' 
ment." 

This  was  as  ^  as  the  Episcopal  party  ooiild  go,  in  regard 
to  the  limitations  of  tho  desired  episcopate;  nor,  so  &r  as 
that  was  concerned,  could  their  opponerita  justly  ask  more. 
But  with  that  concession  the  terms  by  which  it  was  attended 
were  offensive.  It  was  never  fitting,  north  of  Maryland,  to 
speak  of  non-EpisoopnIians  as  dissenten.  In  New  England 
the  Episcopalians  were  themselves  dissentors.  In  New 
York  and  Now  Jersey  the  tenn  involved  n  claim  to  an  estab- 
lishment with  which  tho  Church  of  England  had  legally  no 
connection  wtintcvcr.  Nor  were  the  Churches  of  the  northern 
colonics  willing  to  admit  that  they  were  allowed  a  toleration. 
They  wore  to  the  manor  bom,  and  it  was  the  Episcopal 
Churc'b  that  was  tolerated.  The  plea  also  of  the  "  Rvlation 
to  the  National  establishment"  was  such  as  to  prejudice  tho 
non-Episcopal  mind,  which  was  not  ready  to  agree  to  any* 
thing  which  based  itself  on  the  fact  or  power  of  that 
establishment. 

William  Smith,  the  historian  of  New  York,  writing  about 
1770,  said :  "  The  Episcopalians  are  in  the  proportion  of  one 
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to  fifteen  (in  New  York).  .  .  .  The  body  of  the  people  are 
for  an  equal,  universal  toleration  of  piotu^tauts,  and  utterly 
avei'Be  to  any  kind  of  ecolesiaatical  eotabliHbmeot.  The  dis- 
3ent«T8,  though  fearless  of  each  other,  nre  all  jealous  of  the 
episcopal  party,  being  apjjreheiisive  that  the  countenance 
Lhey  may  have  from  home  will  foment  a  lust  of  dominion 
and  (.'nable  them,  in  process  of  time,  to  subjugate  and  oppress 
their  fellow  subjects." ' 

It  is  notable  that  this  great  debute  found  its  place  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  colonies.  Tbo  southern  colonies  in  southBrn 
which  the  Church  of  England  was  established  did  not  largely  '™'''"''"'- 
concern  themselves  about  it.  There  had  been  sent  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia  sundry  personal  letters  expressing  a 
desire  for  bishops.  In  Maryland,  as  noted  in  the  sketch  of 
that  colony,  a  clerical  convention,  on  invitation  of  the  Bishop 
of  London,  had  nominated  for  suffragan  a  Mr.  Colelmtch, 
whom  tho  colonial  government  would  not  permit  to  go  to 
England  for  ordination.^  But  toward  the  end  of  the  colo- 
nial period  tho  southern  Church  ceased  to  be  greatly  agitated 
on  tho  matter.  In  1767  "Mr.  Neill  wrote  of  Governor  Sharpe 
of  Mar}-land  that  ho  "answered  all  the  ends  of  a  l>ishop, 
except  in  conferring  orders  and  confirmation.  I  wish  he  had 
this  part  of  Episcopal  authority  confirmed  upon  him.  He 
would  make  as  good  a  bishop  as  we  could  wish  for."  (!) 

In  Virginia  there  was  but  a  very  small  party  in  the  estab- 
lished Church  in  favor  of  having  a  bishop.  How  large  a  part 
of  this  indifference  was  due  to  the  notorious  character  of 
many  of  the  clergy  there  are  no  means  of  telling,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  think  that  men  of  such  character  would  not  be 
anxious  to  establish  courts  for  their  own  discipline.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  this  clerical  delinquency  and  the  reaction 
from  the  "  Par«on*8  Cause  "  had  pronounced  a  majority  of 
the  laity  in  disaffection  toward  the  Church  and  in  opposition 

'  Hiuory  of  .Vmo  Tort,  1,  837. 
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to  aay  effort  for  her  ftggrandlzoment.      This  vaa  strongly 
expressed  in  1771.    In  that  year  the  party  in  fjtvor  of  bATing 
a  bishop  called  a  conroution  to  consider  ttie  questioQ.     Oat 
of  all  the  clergymen  in  Virpiiia  only  twelve  came  to  the 
gathering,  which,  notwithataiidiiig  the  absurdity  of  Bucb  a 
body  venturing  to  represent  the  clergy  of  tlie  colony,  adopted  i 
an  address  to  the  home  governmeut  asking  foralnshop.    Bufej 
even  this  aotioii  was  not  unanimous.      Out  of  the  twelve 
present  four  minister?  protested,  basing  tboir  objection  on 
the  very  proper  ground  that  so  small  a  body  conld  not  apeak 
for  the  Church  of  Virginia.     The  next  house  of  burgeesea  by' 
formal  vote  thanked  these  four  for  resisting  "the  pemioioos 
project."     It  i»  evident  that  in  the  mind  of  the  legislature  it 
vas  rather  tlie  demand  for  a  bishop,  tlian  the  smallnoss  of  the 
convention,  that  excited  opposition.' 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  sympathize  with  both  parties  to 
the  dispute.  "American  Bpiscopacy  without  an  American 
bishop  was  a  solecism."  (Bancroft.)  That  the  Church  should 
be  possessed  of  its  full  polity  was  a  demand  for  its  life.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  impossible  for  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  to  regard  with  equanimity  the  appointment  of  an  epis- 
copate in  the  country,  unless  its  relation  to  the  civil  govern- 
ment should  be  radically  changed  from  the  English  model, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Church  in  England  should  be  com- 
pletely severed. 

The  dispute  also  was  inevitably  involved  in  the  now  press- 
ing political  struggle.  Both  in  Church  and  State  tlie  ques* 
tiou  was  one:  whether  Farliamoiit  should  tax  the  colonies. 
Dr.  Chandler  altogetlior  mt;i8ed  the  point.,  when  expatiating 
on  the  smallness  of  the  tax  for  Episcopal  support.  'Ilio  tax 
on  tett  was  insignificant.  The  colonial  mind  was  not  occu- 
pied by  the  amount  of  the  tax,  but  the  principle  of  texation. 
It  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  the  imperial  treasury,  and  to  pei^ 
roit  the  imperial  legifilature  to  impose  a  church  order.  Tbos, 
"The  claim  of  a  right  to  establish  a  Biahop  and  Episcopal 
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ooarta,  without  the  conBent  of  the  colony,"  was  one  of  the 
"Grievances"  enumerated  by  a.  towQ-meeting  of  Boston, 
November,  1772.> 

That  the  opposition  was  entirely  political  and  did  not  rop* 
resent  sectarianism  is  capable  of  abundant  proof.  Tlio  demand 
came  chiefly  from  the  English  clergy  in  the  northern  colonioa, 
while  the  great  body  of  their  own  laity  were  not  in  sympathy 
with  them.  The  Churchmen  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  were 
at  one  with  the  Congregational  is  ts  of  New  England.  No 
one,  into  whom  had  entered  anything  of  the  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can freedom,  was  willing  to  concede  that  the  royal  preroga- 
tive extended  to  the  colonial  churches.  Some  things  bad 
happened  in  recent  years  which  men  had  not  forgotten. 
There  still  rankled  in  Massachusetts  tho  king's  prohibition 
of  the  proposed  synod  of  Congregational  ministera  in  IT25, 
wherein  the  lords  justices  of  England  claimed  for  the  crown 
supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  which,  "  being  a  branch 
of  his  prerogative,  does  take  place  in  the  plantations:  and 
synods  can  not  be  held,  nor  is  it  lawful  for  the  clergy  to 
assemble  aa  in  synods,  without  authority  from  his  Majesty."' 
Nor  did  the  people  of  New  York  forget  the  recent  refusal  of 
the  king  to  allow  incorporation  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  bidden  to  expect  no  other  privileges  than  those 
conferred  by  the  toleration  act  of  1689. 

This  refusal  was  singularly  impolitic  for  the  interests  of 
the  English  Church  in  the  colonies.  It  occurred  in  1767,  in 
the  height  of  the  Episcopal  debate,  and  could  reasonably 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  intensify  opposition  to  an  Amer- 
ican episcopate.  "That  decision,"  wrote  Dr.  Chauncey,  "was 
an  alarm  to  all  the  churches  on  tho  continent,  giving  them 
solemn  notice  what  they  might  expect,  should  Episcopalians 
ever  come  to  have  supremacy  in  their  influence."'  Under 
such  circumstancea,  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  non-Epia- 

1  DanOTOft,  Untted  Btatti,  VI,  433. 
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copalians  that  the  question  aboat  lusbops  was  one  wbioh 
need  not  concern  them,  or  the  legitimate  interest  in  which 
should  be  confined  to  the  Church  of  England.     Nor  is  it  ■ 
slnuige  thing  that  in  the  synods  of  the  Presbyteriaiia  iti  New 
York  and  Pennsyh-snia,  and  of  th«  Congregational  churches 
of  Connecticut  in  1TC8  and  1775,  "the  great  and  almost  the 
only  subject,  which  occupied  their  attention,  was  oppositioa 
to  the  establishment  of  an  American  episcopate."'     To  the 
same  dread  of  au  undesirable  elevaUoo  and  increase  of  Epis- 
copal power  was  due  the  long  struggle  over  the  foundation 
of  King's  College,  which  agitated  the  people  of  Now  York.' 
A  minor  illustration  of  the  encroaching  spirit  for  which  the 
Church  of  Englnnd  was  feared,  is  recorded  by  Smith  (I,  ^9), 
to  the  effect  that  the  Episcojial  clergy,  "  for  eulargiag  the 
sphere  of  their  secular  businesR,  attempted  by  a  jietition  to 
tJie  late  Governor  Clinton  to  engross  the  privilege   of  sol- 
emnizing all  marriages.     A  great  clamor  ensued,  and  the 
attempt  was  abortive."     Such  an  attempt  seems  to  the  mod- 
ern tnind  almost  too  absurd  for  belief,  but  it  needs  to  be 
remembered,  in  ju»tioe  to  the  clergy,  that  the  effort  was  in 
Bti'iet  accoitlancc  with  English  law.     At  that  time,  and  for 
many  years  after,  no  marriage  could  be  muJo  in    England 
without  the  official  presence  of  a  clergyman  of  the   national 
Church.     For  this  reason,  the  Episcopal  ministers   of  New 
York,  Gupposiug  the  Church  of  England  to  be  established  in 
the  province,  might  easily  conclude  that  they  should  poesesc 
all  the  pei-quiBitos  of  thcLr  English  brethren. 

Still  another  and  powerful  factor,  in  the  dispute  about 
bishops,  was  the  attitude  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  on  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  colonies  and  the  English  gov* 
emment.  The  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Stuart,  D.D.,  rocm^, 
"No  class  was  so  uncompromising  in  its  loyalty  (to  the 
king)  as  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  iu  this  state 
(New  York);  and  they  in  consequence  did  not  tail  to  expo- 
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rience  the  bitter  efFects  of  tlieir  nnwiae  reeolution." '  From 
the  begioniDg  of  the  troubles,  the  English  clei'gy  as  a  class 
were  stout  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  posBive  obedience* 
aud  condemned  all  the  colonial  attempts  against  parliamen- 
tary oppression.  In  view  of  the  growing  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence, the  clergy  of  New  York  went  so  far,  in  1760,  as  to 
urge  in  corres^Kindence  with  ArchWsliop  Svcker  the  abroga- 
tion of  all  provincial  ohartei-s.' 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  about  the  stamp  act  of 
ITG.i,  seven  mission iiries  of  the  society  in  Now  England 
joined  in  a  report  that  the  people  of  the  Churcb  of  England, 
and  particularly  of  their  own  charges,  weitJ  of  "  a  contrary 
temper  and  conduct,  esteeming  it  nothing  short  of  rebellion 
to  speak  evil  of  dignitaries  and  to  avow  opposition  to  this  last 
Act  of  Parliament."  At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Learning  wrote 
to  the  society:  "Tiie  missionaries  in  this  colony  arc  very 
serviceable,  not  only  in  a  religious  but  in  r  civil  sense/' 
In  some  northern  towns,  "most  rebellious  outrages  have 
been  committed,  wbilo  those  towns,  where  the  Church  has 
got  footing,  have  soberly  submitted  to  the  civil  authority," ' 

The  groat  advocate  for  an  American  episcopate.  Dr. 
Chandler,  waa  very  pronounced  in  hLs  adhesion  to  the  royal 
cause,  which  he  made  one  with  the  interest  of  the  Church. 
In  his  thought,  both  roust  stand  or  fall  together.  *'  Who  can 
be  certain,"  he  wrote,  "that  tho  present  rebellious  disposition 
of  the  colonies  is  not  intended  by  Providence  as  a  punish- 
ment for  that  neglect?  "  (to  make  the  Church  a  national  con- 
cern and  to  send  bishops).*  In  1774,  Dr.  Chandler  published 
A  Friendly  j4rfrf«a«, asking  the  question,  "What  think  ye  o£ 
Congress  now  ?  "  which  so  enraged  his  people  at  Elizabeth^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  leave.' 
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Another  tDdication  of  the  Episcopal  attitude  is  faraished 
hy  a  letter  of  Charles  Isglis,  assiatant  rector  of  Trinity  in 
New  Tork  City.  It  discussea  the  "State  of  the  Aiiglo 
American  Church,"  and  among  other  things  declares  that 
"all  the  society's  missionaries  proved  themselvea  faithful, 
loyal  subjects  in  these  trying  times  ...  all  the  other  clergy 
of  OUT  Church  have  observed  the  same  line  of  conduct." 
"An  abolition  of  the  Church  of  England,"  he  continued, 
"is  one  of  the  principal  springs  of  the  dissenting  leaders' 
conduct" ' 

The  Episcopal  clergy  found  an  immediate  test  of  their 
loyalty  in  the  liturgical  prayers  for  the  king.  In  most  of 
the  colonies,  the  use  of  those  prayers  was  forUdden  by  act 
of  legislature,  while  many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  read  the 
service  with  the  prayers  omitted.  IngUs  vnote  that,  to 
hold  service  and  not  to  pray  for  the  king  was  against  con- 
science and  duty ;  to  pray  for  the  king  was  to  invite  deatroo- 
laon ;  so  they  shut  op  their  Churches  as  the  only  thing  to  be 
done.  There  were  a  few  exceptions  to  this  conrse  out  of 
New  Tork  City  and  Philadelphia.  The  alnlity  to  make  a 
distinction  between  alleg^iance  to  the  king  and  loyalty  to  the 
religious  needs  of  their  people  seems  to  have  been  rare. 
Mr.  Tyler  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  was  almost  singular  in 
defining  that  "  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  and  so 
may  exist  without  the  civil  power,"  on  which  ground  he 
omitted  the  obnoxious  prayer  and  continued  to  feed  his 
flock." 

With  such  intense  pro-English  feeling  animating  the  colo- 
nial cleigy  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  people  at  large  to  look  with  favor  on  the 
proposition  for  an  episcopate,  and  the  more  so  as  most  of  the 
laity  of  that  Church  itself  were  opposed  to  the  scheme. 
Suspicion  of  ulterior  motives  was  inevitable.  Fear  of  the 
Church  of  England,  said  John  Adams,  "  contributed  as  much 
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lis  tmy  other  oftuao  to  arouae  the  attention,  not  only  of  the 
inquiring  mind,  but  of  the  common  people,  and  urged  them 
to  close  thinking  on  the  constitutional  authority  of  parlia- 
ment over  the  colonies." ' 

Of  all  the  circumstances  attending  this  long  dispute  over 
colonial  bishops  the  most  remarkable  is  the  inaction  of  the  Engllah 
authorities  in  England,  The  demand  for  au  episcopate  '"''^''•'«'>**- 
began  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  Revolution, 
and  though  reijeated  every  year  and  with  growing  urgency, 
it  fell  upon  deaf  eani  in  England.  While  the  government 
was  particular  in  many  cases  that  the  Church  should  be 
established  in  the  coluniuti,  it  ^viis  steadily  indifferent  as  to 
its  necessities.  Even  the  higher  functionaiies  of  the  English 
Church,  except  the  occupants  of  the  sees  of  London  and 
Canterbury,  wore  ot[ually  careless.  Says  Anderson :  "  The 
amount  of  inert  resistance  presented  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  for  tlie  Colonies  was  too  great  to  be  overcome."* 
Occasionally  an  excess  of  urgency  would  rouse  a  passing 
interest  of  government,  only  to  die  out  in  a  few  days.' 

Besides  this  indifference  to  religious  needs,  both  tlie  gov- 
ernment and  the  Church  of  Euglivnd  were  jealouii  of  any 
movement  toward  colonial  independence.  The  establishment 
of  American  bishops  would  have  made  tho  colonial  Church 
practically  free  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  subjection 
to  the  arcbiepiscopol  see  hardly  more  thou  nominal.  In  the 
colonies  also  the  royal  governors  were  not  in  favor  of  the 
scheme.    An  American  episcopate  would  rob  thorn  of  certain 


■  Work*  ufJohn  Adam*.  S,  ISfi. 

'  Iliitorji  of  CitloHitit  Chmxh,  III,  6T1. 

■  What  tho  government  woa  looking  for  In  America  nM  »  return  for  piut 
Investment  and  an  unqaestlonlng  obedience.  This  la  well  llluslrntcd  by  tba 
famuuB  Biory  of  Couiniiatt»ry  Bli^r'n  «f[ort.s  to  ottialu  ^nduwiueni  fur  his  ool- 
legB  in  Virginia.  lie  obli^ned  the  chtirter  and  a  grant  of  £2000,  to  wtiicb 
gmii  o(  money  Alloniey-Gonoml  Seymour  objoctod.  To  nUii'n  suiicnienU, 
llml  tho  college  waa  deiilgned  to  educalu  tninlgten,  and  that  puopte  in  Vtr- 
glnU  liod  Hotila  ta  be  saved  as  well  as  people  in  England,  Seymour  replied: 
"  tiuula  I    D&imi  your  souls  I    Moke  tobacco.'' 
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prerogatiTeo,  sometimes  Talaable  &od  slwa^  useful  for  pom 
and  dignity.  We  have  noted  the  refosal  of  tlie  govtnatdl 
ttarjlutd  to  illow  Mr.  Colebatch  to  go  to  Engloctd  for  ordiM- 
taoti.  So  Ute  u  1771,  Lord  Baltimore  showed  the  same  fed- 
ing.  In  that  year  Hagb  Neill  wrote  of  an  ailtlress  to  the  kiof 
adopted  bjr  soma  of  the  Mnn-land  clergy,  auking  for  a  Uahof, 
aod  told  of  Baltimore's  oiiposiUon.  "  Uia  Excellency  reoeitel 
ns  very  coldly,  and  let  us  know,  by  the  advice  no  doubt  of  ik 
council,  that  our  Livings  in  Maryliuid  were  Donatirea,  ud 
stood  in  DO  need  of  the  aid  of  Epiacopooy.  This  cast  a  damp 
iq>oa  mtay."  ^ 

This  nnwillingncsa  of  tlie  English  autliorities  in  both  Chiin^ 
and  State  to  aooord  the  essential  need  of  Ihe  Episcopal  Church 
b  America  expVMMd  itself  even  after  the  independence  of 
the  colonies  was  conceded.  At  the  same  time  all  oppoeitioa 
to  an  episcopate  ceased  in  America,  so  soon  as  that  indepea- 
denoe  made  dear  the  fact,  that  all  political  danger  from  Uie 
institution  was  eliminated.  Adams,  who  had  heartily  opposed 
is  the  past,  now,  as  minister  of  the  United  States  in  Loodon, 
as  heartily  uiged  that  bishops  should  be  sent,  though  the 
urgency,  of  course,  was  only  in  his  personal  capacity.  The 
difficult  in  England  arose  from  a  sulky  resentment  which 
could  not  reconcile  itself  to  the  separation  from  the  colonies. 
For  three  yeara  Seabury,  White,  and  Prevoost  waited  in  Eng- 
land till  the  bishops  of  the  English  Church  could  recover 
magnanimity  enough  to  ordain  them.  Finally  Seabury's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  obtained  ordination  at  the 
hoiuls  of  tlie  non-juring  lushop  of  Aberdeen.  This  was  some- 
thing of  an  object  lesson,  and  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
seeing  that  the  Ameiican  brethren  could  not  be  excluded 
from  ordinatJon,  at  last  consented  with  an  ill  grace  to  conse- 
crate White  and  Prevoost.' 

On  the  new  bishops'  return  to  America  they  found  no  voices 
ofopposition.  All  reason  for  it  had  disappeared.  Theqnestion 

■  Ptnj,  Collection*  —  Maryland,  p.  SIS, 
*Bscon,  Amtrtcon  ChrirttanUf,  p.  ail. 
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of  Cburcli  asd  State  in  America  had  been  decided  for  all 
time,  and  the  people  knew  that  an  episcopate  had  in  it  no 
elements  to  affect  the  civil  powers  or  religious  liberty.  There 
was,  indeed,  early  in  1785,  a  warm  discussion  in  one  of  the 
Boston  newspapers  on  the  propriety  of  admitting  Inshops  into 
Massachusetts,  but  it  was  an  idle  discussion  and  only  served  to 
draw  upon  the  opponent  the  pablic  ridicule.' 

1  McMuter,  SUtory  o/  People  o/  the  United  States,  1, 83,  nota. 
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THE  PBEIOD  OF  THE  BBVOLDTION 

With  the  dawn  of  the  Revolution  all  the  colonies  were 
suhetantially  ready  for  the  adoption  of  measures,  which  should 
make  the  severance  of  Church  from  State  complete.  Thoogh 
each  had  gone  through  an  experience  peculiar  to  itself  in 
BOme  instances  presenting  marked  contrasts  to  the  others,  all 
were  practically  together  in  the  general  desire  for  a  religions 
liberty  entirely  untrammelled  by  the  civil  law,  in  which  the 
terms  conformity  and  distent  would  become  forever  inappli- 
cable. 

Some  of  the  individual  contrasts  and  peculiarities  may  well 
be  recalled  in  brief  review.  To  Rhode  Itland  belongs  the 
Bingular  honor  of  completing  the  colonial  era  as  it  began. 
Starting  with  the  definition  of  the  largest  liberty  possible 
within  the  limits  of  social  order,  Rhode  Island  never  re- 
ceded from  its  fundamental  principle  and  never  admitted 
into  statute  or  practice  any  spirit  of  repression.  Its  '*  lively 
experiment "  found  its  way  to  a  perfect  success,  fulfilling  its 
early  promise  without  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  great  founder. 

In  this  respect  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  as  already  seen, 
stands  in  sharp  contrast.  We  have  already  noted  that 
the  common  understanding,  that  the  colony  of  Penn  was 
the  chosen  home  of  religious  liberty,  is  very  far  from  the 
truth.  This  it  never  was  with  its  fundamental  law  limiting 
inhabitancy  to  believers  in  Almighty  God,  and  confining  both 
the  franchise  and  office  to  believers  in  "  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  of  the  world " ;  and  under  pressure  from  England, 
excluding  Romanists  and  disbelievers  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
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Trinity.  Thus  this  colony  entered  the  revolutionary  period 
with  a  restrictive  legislation  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other. 
No  act  of  persecution,  indeed,  stains  the  records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that,  beyond  this  deprivation  of 
civil  rights,  there  was  ever  any  danger  that  any  person  could 
be  disturbed  for  reasons  of  religion.  This  fact  in  itfiolf 
makes  it  still  more  reniarknble  that,  so  far  as  terras  of  law 
made  definitions,  there  was  less  liberty  in  Fennsylvauia  than 
in  theocratic  Massachusetts  and  conforming  Virginia.  After 
1666,  MassachusetU  made  no  so  sharp  inquiry  into  personal 
religious  belief  as  a  condition  foi-  the  fraiiuhise;  while  Vir- 
giuia,  though  prohibiting  non-conformist  worship  until  com- 
pelled to  tolerate,  yet  never  bound  the  franchise  to  individual 
iaitb. 

In  Masmchusettt  the  beautiful  dream  of  a  state  which 
should  be  as  a  City  of  God  —  an  ideal  so  ardently  loved  and 
tenaciously  held  by  the  early  Puritana  — had  vanished  out  of 
mind,  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  struggle  for 
independence.  While  the  form  of  the  Church  establishment 
remained,  and  the  civil  law  made  provision  for  its  support, 
all  bars  to  dissenting  worship  were  down,  and  all  dissentetB 
could  direct  their  rates  to  the  Church  of  tlieir  choice. 

Virginia  had  conceded  a  less  degree  of  liberty.  The  prin-  TirfliilL 
ciple  of  eslablisbnient,  less  from  religious  reasons  than  from 
considerations  of  state  policy,  retained  to  the  end  a  strong 
gnisp  on  the  official  mind.  Each  disaenting  persuasion  had 
boon  forced  to  conquer  liberty  for  itself.  The  exception  in 
favor  of  the  Presbyterians  did  not  make  the  way  open  for  the 
Baptists,  who  were  l>eaten  and  imprisoned  at  the  vcrj*  time 
when  the  continental  congress  was  almut  to  a^omble.  The 
fate  of  the  Methodists  was  much  more  auspicious  because  of 
their  afTiUation  with  the  Knglish  Church.  Together  with 
these  conditions,  the  state  of  the  geneial  public  mind  was  in 
Strong  contrast.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  were  outside  of 
the  established  Church.  But  that  Church  numbered  among 
its  adherents  the  majority  of  the  aristocratic  portion  of  the 
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people,  of  whom,  how«Ter,  many  of  the  leading  minds  disa|»> 
proved  the  principle  upon  which  the  Church  woa  based. 
They  were  also  disgusted  by  the  immoral  character  of  many 
of  the  clerjjy.  They  bud  not  forgotten  the  "  Parsons'  Cauao," 
which  arrayed  the  clergy  agniriitt  tlie  peoplOi  and  they  doeply 
re8ent4Ml  Ihu  attitude  of  the  clergy  on  the  quwtions  at  issue 
between  the  colonies  and  pailinment. 

In  regard  to  tliis  latter  feature  the  clerical  statistics  are 
very  signiHcant.  At  the  opening  of  the  strugjg^  there  were 
in  Virginia  ninety-five  pari«hoit  aud  uinety-ooe  ministers  of 
the  established  Church.  At  the  end  of  thu  war  twenty-three 
parishes  had  become  extinct,  and  tJiirty-four  were  vacant; 
while  only  twenty-eight  of  the  clergy  remained  in  the  colony.' 
At  least  two-thirds  of  the  clergy  adhered  to  the  king  and 
found  themselve.i  out  of  pUce  in  patriotic  Vii^nia. 

Still  another  element  entered  into  the  que-sUon  in  Uiia 
colony.  By  a  curious  anomaly,  a  large  portion  of  the  Prea- 
byterians,  while  dissenting  from  tlie  established  order  and 
worship,  yet  approved  and  desired  a  civil  law  wliich  should 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  religion.  This  desire  was 
formally  presented  in  the  legislature  and  eut«rod  strongly 
into  the  general  discussion. 

Thus  various  circumstaDcca  gave  peculiar  interest  to  the 
final  settlement  in  Virj^nia.  Indeed,  the  eliicf  intercut  in  all 
the  nnion  centred  there;  there  the  issue  was  at  this  time 
more  sharply  drawn  than  elsewhorc,  and  the  answer  was  more 
clearly  and  poHitivety  pronounced.  In  the  other  colonics  the 
end  of  establishments  came  as  a  natural  coni^equcnt  upon 
national  independence,  and  without  much  disoussiun.  To 
this  statement,  however,  there  were  two  exceptions,  found  in 
the  retention  of  Church  rates  in  Massachuselta  and  Connecti- 
cut until  long  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteentli  century. 

Meanwhile,  another  and  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
whole  question  of  Church  and  State  had  been  making  itself 

>  nnnkn,  Bcclrtlastical  CoiUrlbutioM,  1, 163 ;  Audereou,  Colonial  Churck, 
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felt.  This  was  the  infiuence  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  who,  Edwudt. 
more  than  any  other  man,  settled  the  principle  which  fully 
justified  to  the  Amencan  mind  the  complete  severance  of  the 
state  from  ecclesiiLStieal  functions  or  concern.  Of  tiia  influ- 
ence there  were  two  mnrked  peculiarities ;  tlie  first  of  which 
was,  that  lie  introduced  into  the  question  an  element  entirely 
new  to  the  discusition.  Until  Edwards's  day  that  diiicussioii 
had  known  but  two  parties  :  the  state,  asserting  control  over 
religious  life ;  and  the  mind,  asserting  liberty  of  tliought. 
Between  the  two  the  Church  was  in  constant  danger  of  losing 
either  its  freedom  or  its  purity.  Kdwards  lifted  op  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Church  itself,  the  eternal  City  of  God,  divinely  OltyoIOod. 
founded  and  nourished  by  divine  grace.  Over  it  no  human 
authority  could  hold  sway.  Into  it  no  man  could  enter  save 
ns  the  gi-ace  of  God  opened  for  him  the  door.  Tlius,  the 
Church  was  greater  than  the  slate,  and  in  an  entirely  differ- 
ent sphere.  It  was  not  of  this  world  and  could  not  be  sub- 
ject  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world.  It  was  the  holy  household 
of  the  saints,  where  faith,  love,  and  a  spiritual  mind,  drawing 
their  reason  and  Hfo  from  the  word  of  God  and  nurtured  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  must  characterize  all  its  members.  With 
such  a  constitution  human  policy  and  laws  con  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  a  Church  under  the  direction  of  the  state  becomes 
absurd  and  impossible. 

The  other  peculiarity  of  Edwards's  influence  was  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  exei-ted  indirectly.  In  this  respect  he  occupies 
a  singular  position  among  reformers.  Other  men,  who  have 
wrought  great  cliangea  inhuman  affairs,  —  such  as  Luther, 
Knox,  Howard,  Wilberforce,  —  give  us  no  reason  for  doubt 
that  the  things  they  accomplished  were  those  they  had  in 
view.  Edwards,  far  beyond  all  men  of  his  time,  smote  the 
staggering  blow  which  made  ecclesiastical  establishments 
impossible  in  America,'  but  we  have  no  proof  that  he  meant 
to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  In  all  his  printed  works  there  is 
not  a  single  direct  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  of  Church 
>  AU«ii,  Lift  oj  Bdaard$. 
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and  State,  and  but  one  treatise,  on  the  "  Qnalifications  of 
Church-Members,"  which  makes  room  for  the  subject  even  «• 
a  side  issue.  It  is  one  of  the  many  evidences  of  Kdvards's 
profound  influence  on  the  minds  of  men  ^  more  profound 
than  that  of  any  other  man  since  Luther  —  that  by  the  enun< 
ciatioQ  of  a  rvligiouti  doctrine,  purely  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
he  should  have  revolutionized  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
■s  to  the  propriety  uf  u  civil  institution  of  Uio  Church. 

Eilwiinix  was  neither  a  profeSHcd  statesman  nor  on  agitator 
in  public  afTiurs.  lie  was  distinctly  a  thfoliigiiiu  uiid  preochsr. , 
Bom  in  1703,  h«  early  gave  proof  of  marvuUous  int«llcctiul' 
poweni,  delighting  to  exorcise  tlicmaclvcs  in  tlie  two  tieUU  of 
nature  and  revelation.  Of  most  acute  analytical  mind  and 
far  reasoning  powent,  had  he  given  his  life  to  science,  hs 
would  have  rivalled  the  fame  of  Dacon  or  Cuvier.  As  it  was, 
turning  to  theology,  be  made  a  place  for  his  name  along  with 
those  of  Augustine  and  Calvin. 

Nor  was  he  a  theorist  alone.  I  laving  a  religious  conscious- 
ness that  seems  fitly  described  by  the  old  record  of  Enoch, 
who  "walked  with  God,"  bis  saintliness  of  character  exerted 
an  influence  no  leas  powerful  and  lasting  than  that  of  bis 
intellectual  power.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  his  greatest 
influence  on  men  was  by  reason  of  this  marvellous  religious 
personality.  His  entire  being  was  permeated  by  the  thought 
of  God  and  His  constant  presence,  while  in  pure  holiness  wu ' 
his  supreme  delight.  He  had  a  genius  for  spirituality,  which 
elevated  and  controlled  all  his  thought,  and  made  his  life 
radiant  of  goodness.  Though  theological  systems  change  under 
the  influx  of  purer  and  larger  light,  so  that  the  theological, 
world  has  laid  aside  some  of  the  doctrines  on  which  Edwards 
strenuously  insisted,  yet  this  colossal  personality  endures,  a 
constant  object  of  reverence,  and  "  the  man  himself  gron-s 
greater  and  greater." ' 

When  Edwards  came  to  his  charge  in  Nortliampton  tbei-O'' 
faced  him  the  special  work  mode  needful  by  the  low  religious 

1  W«od(in,  Social  and  Seowmic  Jtittorf  nf  Nmo  Saglan4, 11,  TOO-700. 
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condition  of  the  time.  The  Unlf-Wny  Covenant  hftdnrougbt 
its  incritable  degitidation  of  the  Church.  A  wretched  com- 
promise between  political  expediency  and  ruHgioni  it  bad 
introduced  into  the  Cliurch  a,  large  iiumbor  of  people,  who, 
though  of  outward  morality,  were  utter  strangers  to  vital 
piety.  Against  the  evils  of  this  condition  Edwards  straggled 
with  all  the  energy  of  his  mind  and  spirit. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  preachers  in  his  time  and  our  own, 
he  did  not  make  direct  attack  upon  the  obnoxions  covenant, 
as  such,  nor  fulminate  against  special  and  individual  sins. 
He  went  deeper  and,  after  the  manner  of  the  gospel  itself* 
exposed  the  principles  of  righteousnesa  ;  eture,  when  received, 
to  bring  in  their  train  correction  of  moral  and  religious  ills. 
There  were  two  chords  continually  struck  by  him:  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  infinitely  holy  God,  who  could  not  look  upon 
sin  without  abhorrence;  and  the  exceeditigsinfulnoss  of  man, 
who  was  helpless  witliout  divine  grace.  Man  w.is  entirely 
dependent  uj>on  God,  and  God's  grace  alone  could  bring  a 
soul  into  spiritual  life  and  to  the  privileges  of  the  Church, 
into  which  ho  could  rightly  come  only  through  the  nvonue 
of  sincere  repentance  and  regeneration  by  the  Spirit  of 
God. 

While  Edwards  remained  silent  on  the  relation  of  the 
civil  law  to  the  Churclt,  his  trumpet  gave  no  uncertain 
sound  AS  to  the  divine  charter  of  the  Church  and  the  abso- 
lute necessity  for  its  purity.  "  Christ  and  His  Church,"  he 
said,  "like  bridegroom  and  bride,  rejoice  in  each  other  as 
having  a  special  propriety  in  each  other.  All  things  are 
Christ's,  but  He  has  a  special  propriety  in  His  Church- 
There  is  nothing  in  Heaven  or  earth  among  all  the  creations, 
that  is  His  in  that  excellent  manner  that  the  Church  is 
His,  .  .  .  Hia  portion  and  inliL-rihinco."'  As  to  member- 
ship  in  the  Church,  he  plainly  taught  that  it  should  bo  based 
only  on  gracious  characteristics.*  "It  is  not  only  .  .  .  moml 
sincerity,  which  ia  the  Scripture  qualification  of  admission 

I  Edw&nb,  Work!,  Ut,  MT.  <  Ibid.,  1,  lM-100. 
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into  the  Christitin  Charoh,  but  .  .  .  regeneration  and  reno- 
TEtioii  of  heart."  "  None  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
leges of  lulult  persons  in  the  Chuich  of  Christ,  but  such  as 
make  a  profession  of  real  piet}'." 

His  sentiment  as  to  the  custom  which  had  come  in  vogue 
under  the  Half- Way  Covenant  was  strongly  ndveise,  d«iicril>> 
ing  it  as  injuring  the  Church,  a  "mere  form  and  ceremony, 
as  sulwiM'ibing  religious  articles  seems  to  htive  done  in  Eng- 
land ;  and,  as  it  Is  to  be  feared,  owninif  tJie  eovenanU  as  it  is 
called,  h(iH  too  niucli  done  in  New  England ;  it  being  a  pro- 
Tailing  uuHbom  for  purHous  to  neglect  this  until  tliey  come  to 
be  married,  and  thvn  to  do  it  for  their  credit's  sake  and  that 
their  cliildren  may  bo  baptized."  '  "  The  effect  of  this  method 
of  proceeding  iu  the  Churchvs  of  New  Kngland,  which  have 
fallen  into  it,  is  this — some  are  received,  under  the  notion 
of  their  being  viaible  Hainb)  or  proftttiny  saints,  who  yet  at 
the  same  time  are  open  pr<^e»»on  of  heinous  wtekcdnen;  I 
mean  the  wickedness  of  living  tu  known  impenitence  and 
unbelief.  .  .  .  They  do  not  profess  to  be  as  yet  horn  againy 
but  look  on  tbemselves  as  really  unconverted,  as  having  never 
unfeignedly  accepted  of  Christ.  .  .  .  And  nccoixlingly  it  ia 
known  all  over  Uie  town  where  they  live,  that  they  make  no 
pretensions  to  &nj  sanctifiiing  graee  already  obtained;  nor  of 
consequence  are  they  looked  upon  as  other  tlian  unconverted 
persons.  Now,  con  this  be  judged  the  comely  ordtr  of  the 
gospel  ?  Or  shall  God  be  supposed  the  aMhor  of  Buoh 
confusion  ?  "  " 

Once  looro:'  "The  Church  is  represented  in  Scripture  as 
the  houtehold  of  God.  They  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  in- 
trusted with  the  care  of  His  name  and  honor  in  the  world, 
the  interests  of  His  kingdom,  the  care  of  His  jewels  and 
most  precious  things :  and  would  not  common  sense  teach  an 
earthly  prince  not  to  admit  into  his  household  such  as  he  bad 
no  reason  to  look  upou  as  friends  and  loyal  subjects  in  their 
hearts?" 

»  Edwarfu,  Workt,  I,  118.         <  Ibt<l,  1,  WO.  »  /Wa.,  I,  Ml. 
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Witli  8Qcb  priuciplns,  the  doiniaant  fiictor  in  tho  question 
of  Church  and  State  is  neither  civil  polity  nor  individual 
liberty,  but  that  which  is  higher  than  both,  the  Church  of  the 
living  God,  tho  Ark  of  the  everlasting  covenant  which  no 
man  must  touch  with  unhallowed  hands.  Into  Uiis  Chui'ch 
none  can  enter  save  thoee  whom  God's  grace  shall  "call." 
Over  such  a  divinely  oonatituted  thing  it  becomes  forever 
impoesible  that  human  goveruore  and  legiylaturs  tdiall  attempt 
control.  It  is  forever  tlie  imperial  City  of  God,  where  grace 
alone  ahall  reign  and  God'tt  word  is  the  only  law. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Edwards  himHulf  by  any  direct  ar- 
gument applied  these  cousequentH  to  existing  religious  CHtaI> 
lishmentfi.  Occnpiod  with  zeal  for  the  religious  elevation 
of  his  [>eople,  hiy  intent  was  to  so  preach  Uiat  souls  should 
be  converted  and  the  Church  made  pure.  He  welcomed  tho 
"Great  Awakening"  as  fulfilling  the  chief  desire  of  his 
heai't.  But  at  the  same  time  he  put  into  the  hand  of  liis 
countrymen  the  key,  which  was  to  solve  their  greatest,  and 
the  age-long,  problem.  There  was,  indeed,  widespread  re- 
volt against  the  old  theory  of  Augustine,  but  not  until 
Edwards  spoke  were  men  able  to  demonstrate  its  faUity. 
Augustine,  Hooker,  Williams,  and  Edwards  —  all  spoke  con- 
trolling words  :  AugUHtino,  for  a  Church  mistakeuly  longing 
for  the  buttress  of  human  law ;  Hookei-,  for  a  coniprehentiive- 
oess  that  reduced  religion  to  nationality ;  Williams,  for  the 
inalienable  rights  of  tho  human  conscience;  and  Edwards, 
best  of  all,  for  God's  sole  prerogative  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Grace  and  in  the  Church,  "which  He  had  purchased  with 
His  own  blood."  It  is  only  in  tlio  undcintanding  tliat  the 
principles  of  Edwards  had  profoundly  affected  the  minds  of 
his  generation,  that  we  can  account  for  the  ready  and  almost 
universal  acceptance  of  the  measures  for  disestablishment  in 
America. 

Of  the  events  attending  those  measures  it  is  first  in  place 
to  note  a  congressional  action,  which  illustrated  the  progress  Coogmm. 
of  liberty.     This  was  the  effort  made  by  the  colonial  con- 
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greBS  in  17T4  to  enlist  the  proviace  of  Quebec  in  resistance 
to  England.  The  immense  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
province  were  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  was  greatly  desired 
that  they  should  make  common  cause  with  the  revolting 
colonies.  To  this  end  the  congress  adopted  a  "  masterly 
address,  drawn  by  Dickinson,"  inviting  their  adhesion  to  the 
colonial  cause,  and  in  which  "all  old  religious  jealousies 
were  condemned  as  low-minded  infirmities."  ^  This  was  the 
sole  national  reference  to  the  subject  of  religion,  until  the 
Convention  of  1787  embedded  in  the  Federal  Constitntiou 
the  principle  of  fall  religions  liberty. 

nigiula.  In  Virffinia,  the  whole  question  of  establishment  and  lib- 

erty was  forced  on  the  immediate  attention  of  the  new  state 
by  the  actual  presence  of  that  religious  persecution  noted  in 
our  sketch  of  tbst  colony.  In  the  counties  of  Orange,  Spot- 
sylvania, and  Culpepper  Baptist  preachers  were  beaten  and 

M»diion.  imprisoned.  On  January  27,  1774,  Madison  wrote  to  Brad- 
ford :  *  '^  That  diabolical,  hell-conceived  principle  of  perseca- 
tion  rages  among  some.  .  .  .  There  are  at  this  time  in  the 
adjacent  county  not  less  than  five  or  sis  well-meaning  men 
in  close  jail,  for  publishing  their  religious  sentiments,  which 
in  the  main  are  very  orthodox.  ...  I  have  squabbled  and 
scolded,  abused  and  ridiculed  bo  long  about  it,  that  I  am  with- 
out common  patience.  So  I  must  beg  you  to  pity  me,  and 
pray  for  liberty  of  conscience  to  all."  This  well  iUuatrates 
the  spirit  of  the  man,  to  whom,  even  more  than  to  Jeffer- 
son, Virginia  was  indebted  for  her  clear  definition  of  reli- 
gious rights. 

ConrentioD.  The  State  convention  met  in  1776,  and  received  many  peti- 
tions from  various  pai-ts  of  the  state,  expressing  in  different 
phrases  the  widespread  desire  for  relief  from  all  burdens  on 
conscience  and  worship.^  They  asked  "  protection  in  the  full 
exercise  of  their  modes  of  worship,"  exemption  from  "  pay- 

1  Bancroft,  United  Slates,  VII,  169. 

*  RiTes,  Xadiaon,  I,  44. 

*  HawkB,  Eecletiaitieal  Contributiont,  t,  IStL 
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ment  of  ftll  taxes  for  any  Church  whatever,"  the  disestahUsh- 
ment  of  the  Church  of  Englaml,  and  Uio  removal  of  all 
restraints  on  the  "right  of  private  judgment."  The  prea- 
hylery  of  Hanover  presented  an  elaborate  memorial,  dumand- 
ing  the  repeal  of  all  laws  of  establishment  or  religious  pref- 
erence; that  all  sects  should  be  equally  protwted,  and  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  Churches  should  be  left  to  voluntary 
contributions.  "  We  conceive,"  said  tlic  memorial,  '*  that 
when  our  blessed  Saviour  duclnres  His  kingdom  not  of  this 
world,  He  renounces  all  dependence  on  Etute  power.  .  .  . 
We  are  persuaded  that,  if  mankind  were  left  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  their  nnalienable  rights  and  privileges,  Chriatianity, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  would  continue  to  prevail  and 
flourish  in  the  greatest  purity  by  its  own  native  excellence 
and  under  the  all-di;jposing  providence  of  God." '  In  thesa 
petitions  all  varieties  of  religious  persuasion  were  repre- 
sented, with  the  exception  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Methodists.  The  latter  had  not  as  yet  separated  from  the 
Church,  and  joined  the  Episcopalians  in  petitioning  against 
all  measures  of  disestablishment. 

The  convention,  formally  severing  political  relations  to 
England,  set  about  the  organization  of  a  state  government, 
and  adopted  the  famous  Bill  of  Riohts.'  The  bill  was  Bill  of 
drawn  by  George  Mason,  but  the  sixteenth  section,  referring  ^n^**- 
to  religion,  was  proposed  by  Patrick  Henry.  The  draft  of 
the  section  presented  by  Henry  read  :  "  That  Religion,  or  the 
duty  that  we  owe  our  Creator,  and  the  manner  of  discharging 
it,  can  bo  directed  only  by  reason  and  conviction,  and  not  by 
force  or  \*iolence  ;  and,  therefore  (that  all  men  should  enjoy 
the  fullest  toleration  in  the  exercise  of  religion  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  unpunished  and  unrestrained  by  the 
magistrate,  unless  under  color  of  religion  any  man  disturb 
the  peace,  the  happiness,  or  safety  of  society ;  and),  that  it  ia 

>  Sflhaff,  "Bdl^oua  Lfhertf,"  Amfrtcan  HUtorieal  A»toc<atiQn.  1887-1888. 
<  Keniiig,  Statutes,  IX,  Itl ;  RIvca,  Xadtson,  I,  140;  Amtrieait  Bi»(ort- 
utt  Auociation,  1686-18ST,  p.  23. 
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th«  mutual  duty  of  all  to  practice  Christian  forbearance,  love, 
and  cliarit;  towards  each  other." 

To  tliat  portion  of  tbo  section  here  put  in  bmckets  Madison 
objected,  ou  tho  ground  that  thvrc  was  a  "  danpierous  implica- 
tioa  "  in  tiie  word  toleration,  as  well  as  in  tlie  clause  referring 
to  the  raagistrcite.  "  Toleration  belonged  to  a  system  where 
was  an  established  Church,  and  where  a  certain  liberty  of 
worship  waa  granted,  not  of  right,  but  of  grace;  while  the 
interposition  of  tiie  magistrate  might  aunul  the  grant."  The 
argument  of  Madison  effected  the  striking  out  of  this  obnox- 
ious portion  and  substituting  for  it  the  senlonce,  "  all  men 
are  equally  entitled  to  the  full  and  free  exorcise  of  religion, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience."  lie  also  secured 
the  addition  of  a  restraining  clause:  "No  man,  or  cIub  of 
men,  ought  on  account  of  religion  to  be  invested  with  peculiar 
emoluments  or  privileges,  nor  subjected  to  any  peiuiltius  or 
disabilities,  unless  under  color  of  religion  the  preservation  of 
equal  liberty  and  the  existence  of  the  State  are  manifestly 
endangered."  Thus  the  definition  of  the  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights  took  its  final  shape,  expressing  the  best  conception 
of  religions  liberty  that  had  as  yet  found  utterance  outside 
of  Rhode  Island.  Rives  justly  says  :  "  The  amendtnont  bv 
Madison  itself  forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  American  liberty. 
In  discarding  a  term  hitherto  consecrated  in  some  degree  as 
a  symbol  of  liberty,  but  intrinsically  fallacious,  it  erected  a 
new  and  loftier  platform  for  the  fabric  of  religious  freedom." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  disestablishment,  and  laid  down 
the  broad  principle  according  to  which,  one  after  another,  the 
various  perquisites  of  the  Chuifh  of  England  in  Virginia  were 
in  the  following  years  taken  away  by  law,  until  the  work  was 
completed  in  the  "Declaratory  Act"  of  1785.  The  lugista- 
ture  of  1776,  meeting  soon  after  the  convention,  proceeded  at 
onoe  to  give  partial  eGfect  to  the  action  of  the  latter  in  a  law 
exempting  dissenters  from  the  support  of  the  Church  estab- 
lished by  law.'    Another  act  suspended  the  laws  which  fixed 
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the  salary  of  the  clergy,  but  did  not  disturb  lh«  Church  in 
the  posaessioQ  of  the  glebes.  This  act  of  suHpcmioii  was 
repeated  at  each  successive  sessiuti  until  1779,' 

These  acts  and  many  petitions  fur  and  against  the  establish- 
ment gave  rise  to  long  and  impassioned  debate.  Edmund 
Pendleton,  the  speaker,  was  n  strenuous  advocate  for  ei)ta1> 
lishment,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Kobert  Carter  Nicholas. 
Jefferson  wus  their  great  opponent  and  carried  tlie  assembly  Jeflenon. 
with  him.'  Jefferson  in  bis  Autohiograpky  describes  t!ie 
debates  as  "  the  severest  struggles  in  which  I  have  ever  been 
engaged.  .  .  .  Although  the  majonty  of  our  citiitens  are 
dissenters,  a  majority  of  the  legislature  were  Churchmen. 
Among  tbem,  however,  were  some  reasonable  and  liberal  men, 
who  enabled  us  on  some  points  to  obtain  feeble  niajoritiea-  -  .  • 
In  the  bill  now  passed  was  inserted  an  express  reservation  of 
the  question,  Wliether  a  general  assessment  should  not  bo 
established  by  law  on  every  one  to  the  support  of  the  pastor 
of  his  choice."  This  was  disput«d  "fi-om  session  to  session 
tmtil  1779,  when  the  question  against  a  general  assessment 
was  finally  carried,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Anglicaa 
Church  entirely  put  down."  ' 

The  agency  of  Jefferson  in  the  movement  toward  disestab- 
lishmentwas  that  of  a  loader.  His  description  of  the  previous 
condition  of  "  religious  slavery ,"  which  had  obtained  in  Vi> 
ginio,  is  almost  impassioned,  and  abounds  in  sentences  which 
have  become  proverbial.*  "  It  is  error  alone  that  needs  the 
support  of  government.  Truth  can  stand  by  itself."  "  Gov- 
ernment has  nothing  to  do  with  opinion."  "  Comprehension 
makes  hypocrites,  not  converts."  "  Why  subject  it  (religion) 
to  coercion  ?  To  produce  uniformity.  But  is  uniformity  of 
opinion  desirable?  No  more  than  of  face  and  of  stature. 
Difference  of  opinion  is  an  advantage  in  religion ;  the  several 
Beets  perform  the  office  of  a  Cenaor  Montm  over  each  other." 

The  work  was  not  completed  by  the  legislature  of  1776. 


iHenliig.  IX,8ia.  40B,  6T0. 
«  Howlson,  Virginia,  U,  197. 


*  J«fIo»on,  W<yrk».  1,  30. 

'  A'olM  ("1  Virginia,  pp.  802-304, 300, 307. 
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The  Church  of  England  was  still  spoken  of  as  establiahed. 
Some  of  its  perquisites  remained.  The  clergy  of  that  Church 
alone  could  marry  without  a  special  license ;  while  the  vestry 
Btdll  remained  in  possession  of  civil  functions.  Down  to  1781 
legislation  was  concerned  with  vestries,  and  with  dividing  and 
uniting  parishes.  Instances  of  such  action  are  found  scattered 
through  the  ninth  volume  of  Heniug.  Two  other  actdons  are 
worth  noting.*  One  was  Uie  exclusion  by  the  constitution  of 
1776  of  all  ministers  from  membership  in  the  legislature  or 
privy  council.  The  other  was  a  law  allowing  members  of 
"  some  religious  societies,  particolarly  Methodists  and  Baptists, 
to  serve  (in  the  army)  under  officers  of  like  futh." 

In  1779,  the  question  of  ministers'  salaries  was  met  by  an 
act  repealing  all  acts  providing  salaries,  save  as  affecting 
arrearages.'  An  act  of  1780  created  the  office  of  overseer 
of  the  poor,  to  succeed  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  vestries 
touching  the  poor,  as  under  former  laws."  In  the  same  year 
dissenting  ministers,  Quakers,  and  Mennonitea  were  em- 
powered to  celebrate  marriages,  without  license  or  publication 
of  banns.* 
ESAota.  The  immediate  effect  of  disestablishment  was  diaastrouB  to 

the  Episcopal  Church.  Most  of  its  clergy  were  deprived  of 
support,  and,  as  many  of  them  were  loyal  to  the  king  and 
continued  to  pray  for  the  royal  family,  they  were  subjected 
to  much  trouble  and  danger.'  The  more  thoughtful  of  the 
Church,  and  those  who  sympathized  with  the  colonial  cause, 
sought  to  retrieve  its  fortunes  by  obtaining  incorporation  by 
the  state.  This  they  secured  in  an  act  of  1784  for  "  Incor^ 
porating  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church." '  The  act  con- 
tained a  curious  proviso  that  if  the  revenue  of  any  Church 
exceeded  X800,  the  fact  was  to  be  reported  to  the  general 
assembly.  But  the  act  was  short-lived.  The  proviso  savored 
of  civil  interference  with  the  Church,  and  gave  to  the  Kpisco- 

1  Hening,  IX,  117-348.      •  Ibid.,  X,  362,  381. 

*  Ibid.,  X,  197.  •  Hawks,  Bccletiattical  CotUributiotu,  I,  139. 

•  Ibid.,  X,  288.  •  Hening,  XI,  582. 
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pal  Church  a  legislative  preferenca.  On  this  account  the  act 
Tras  almost  immediately  repealed,  and  made  place  for  another 
act  which  annulled  all  laws  favoring  the  ('hiirch  of  England, 
disBolved  all  vestries  as  related  to  the  stale,  and  left  to  the 
Church  itself  the  entire  regulation  of  its  own  affairs.'  This 
was  final  and  complete  disestahlisliment,  and  from  the  passage 
of  the  act  the  State-Church  of  Virginia  ceased  to  exist. 

At  the  same  time  of  the  passage  of  thi^i  act,  the  legislature 
was  urged  to  provide  "  for  the  support  of  some  sort  of  wor-  Siii>port«t 
ship,"  '  Many  petitions  weiis  presented  praying  for  a  general  's^'b*"!!. 
iissessmeut  for  the  support  of  religious  teachers,  and  many 
opposing  the  prayer  aud  asking  "  that  no  steps  be  taken  in  aid 
of  religion,  hut  that  it  be  left  to  its  own  superior  and  success- 
ful influence."  Tlie  committee  to  which  the  petJtions  Wl^re 
referred  brought  in  a  "Bill  for  establishing  a  provision  for 
teachers  of  the  Cliristian  religion."  Their  report  emphasized 
two  principles :  1st,  That  the  state  ought  to  give  support  to 
the  general  diffusion  of  Christianity  ;  and  2d,  That  the  state 
ought  not  to  give  any  preSminencO  among  differing  sects. 
With  these  in  view,  the  bill  provided  for  a  gcTienil  assessment 
by  civil  authority,  and  allowed  each  ratepayer  to  indieate 
tho  Church  which  should  receive  the  amount  of  his  tax.  la 
tliis  latter  respect  the  pioposed  law  resembled  the  enactmonte 
ill  New  England  for  tho  relief  of  those  not  of  tho  "  estab- 
lisliod  order."  The  bill  was  approved  by  Washington,  tlonry, 
R.  If.  Leo.  and  Maisliall,  and  strongly  opposed  by  Madison 
and  Jefferson.  "Chiclly  through  the  influcueo  of  Patrick 
ffenry  "  (Hawks)  it  passed  to  the  second  reading,  when  dnal 
action  was  postponed,  that  the  popular  mind  might  be  dis- 
covered. For  this  purpose  it  was  ordered  that  the  bill  be 
printed  for  general  distiibution,  and  the  people  be  desired 
to  send  up  to  the  next  legislature  th«  expression  of  their 
opinions. 

The  effect  of  this  appeal  to  the  people  was  a  flood  of  po- 

1  Henlng,  XI,  630. 

*  Hawks,  1, 169-173 ;  Bl?ea,  MadUon.  I,  M1-SS3. 
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titions,  both  for  and  againet  tbo  haU,  ptx-ttcntod  to  the  le^a*J 
lature  of  1785.  In  their  iietitiona  the  advocates  for  the  bill 
dwelt  upon  the  "  decay  of  public  morals,"  aad  with  regard  to 
it  the  Episcopal  and  Presb}-t«nan  clergy  found  tbeir  &rst 
point  of  union.  Of  course  the  former  were  expected  to  favor 
th«  bill,  but  the  itupporl  of  the  latter  waa  a  surprise.  Madi- 
son so  regai'ded  the  address  from  the  "  united  clergy  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  —  that  a  general  assessment  ought  to 
bo  extended  to  those  who  proffts  the  public  worehip  of  the 
Dei^."  Madison  wrote  to  Monroe:  "The  Episcopal  |>eople 
are  ganerally  for  it,  though  I  think  the  zeal  of  some  of  theia 
has  cooled.  The  laity  of  the  otlier  soots  ore  generally  unani- 
mous oQ  the  other  side.  So  are  all  tlie  clergy  except  tho 
Presbyterians,  who  seem  as  ready  to  sot  up  an  estaUishment 
which  is  to  take  theta  in  as  they  wore  to  pull  dowa  that 
which  shut  them  out.  1  do  not  know  a  more  shameful  con- 
trast tlmu  might  be  found  in  Uieir  memorials  on  the  latter 
and  former  occasions."  This  critic  of  Presbyterian  iucon- 
sifltencj  took  pleasure  in  one  memorial  "  from  certun  inhab- 
itants of  the  county  of  Rockbridge  (apparently  Presb^'terian 
laymen)  deprecating  the  interference  of  the  legislature  iu  aid 
of  religion  as  unequal,  impolitic,  and  beyond  their  power." 
In  another  place  hu  wrote,  "  In  tho  present  form  it  (tho  lull) 
excludes  all  but  Christian  sects.  The  Presbyterian  clergy 
have  remonstrated  against  any  narrow  principles,  but  indirectly 
bvor  a  more  comprehensive  establishment." 

The  effect  of  the  measure,  if  it  had  passed  into  law,  would 
have  boon  to  establish  ChristiaDity  as  the  religion  of  the 
state,  making  all  Christian  Churches  stipendiaries  on  Iegi»* 
lative  support,  and  thus,  by  reason  of  tJie  public  tax  involve<1, 
oppressing  all  non-Christians,  whether  Jews  or  infidels.  Tliia 
suited  neither  Madison  nor  Jeffei-son,  who  desired  the  civil 
law  to  entirely  refrain  from  all  discriminatJons,  and  to  aocorl 
an  equal  liberty  to  all  varieties  of  religions  belief  and 
unbelief. 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  Madison,  at  the  instance  of 
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Mason  and  otbera  and  for  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people,  drew 
up  bis  famous  "  Memorial  and  Rentotistrance,"  in  which  he 
argued,  on  the  basia  o£  the  Bill  of  Rights,  tbat  religion  did 
not  come  within  the  cognizance  of  government,  for  either 
the  support  of  worship  or  inquiry  into  individual  faith.  Tliis 
remonstrance,  being  circulated  among  the  people  for  signature, 
was  returned  to  the  legislature  with  so  ovorw  helming  demon- 
stration of  popular  opinion  that  the  peuding  bill  was  at  oacQ 
abandoned  without  further  struggle. 

On  this  the  champions  of  liberty,  not  satisfied  with  »  merely 
negati%'e  victory,  proceeded  to  secure  such  action  as  would 
render  impossible  all  future  attempts  at  civil  inturforence 
with  religion.  Innnediately  on  the  failure  of  th«  bill  for 
support  of  religious  teachers,  there  was  brought  up  the 
"Declaratory  Act,"  which  was  drawn  up  by  Jefferson  and  D«ck»iorj 
ably  advocated  by  Madison.  The  act  deservedly  ranks  *"*■ 
among  the  great  chart«i's  of  human  liberty.'  It  was  made 
law  in  October,  1785,  and  is  entitled  "^n  Act  EHtahliihing 
Rtliyioua  Freedom."  Jefferson  says,  "  I  prepared  the  act  in 
1777,  but  it  was  not  reported  to  the  assembly  till  1779,  and 
not  passed  until  1785,  and  then  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son." '  It  thus  appears  tliat  this  great  measure  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  assembly  throughout  the  vexing  debates  of  the 
past  six  years,  waiting  until  the  discussions  shuuld  prepare 
the  legislature  for  the  adoption  of  its  broad  principles. 

When  it  came  up  for  final  action,  according  to  JeBFerson,* 
it  ''still  met  with  opposition,  but  with  some  mutilations  in 
the  preamble  it  was  finally  passed."  This  preamble  dwelt 
on  the  injustice  and  immorality  of  all  iutorferonce  by  the 
magistrate  with  the  religion  of  the  individual,  and  of  all  civil 
regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  aa  contrary  to  tlie  spirit  of 
Christianity  and  its  Author.  JeEfersou  recordfi :  *'  A  singular 
proposition  proved  that  its  protection  was  meant  to  be  uni- 
Tersal.      Where  the  preamble  declares  that  coercion  is  a 
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departure  from  the  pUn  of  the  holy  author  of  our  religion, 
an  ameitijinent  was  proposed  by  inserting  the  words,  '  Jesoa 
Chriat,'  »o  that  it  should  read,  'The  plan  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  holy  author,  *Vc.'  Tlie  insertion  waa  rejected  by  a  great 
majority,  in  proof  tliat  they  meant  to  comprehend  within 
the  mantle  of  it^  protection  the  Jew  and  tlie  Gentile,  the 
Christian  and  Muhomi-tuu,  the  Hindu  and  Infidel  of  eveiy 
denominatiou." ' 

After  the  exhibition  of  principlea  in  the  preamble  the  act 
proceeds :  — 

*'  Be  it  enacted  by  tho  General  Assembly,  That  no  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  frequent  or  su[iport  any  religious  wor- 
ship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever ;  nor  shall  be  enforced, 
restmued,  molested,  or  burthenod  in  his  body  or  goods,  dot 
sha.]\  othenviso  suffer  on  account  of  his  I'eligious  opinions  or 
belief ;  but  that  all  men  shall  be  ficc  lo  profess,  and  by  ai-gu- 
ment  to  maintain,  their  opinions  in  matt«rB  of  religion,  and 
that  tho  same  shall  iu  no  wise  diminish,  enlarge,  or  affect 
their  civil  capacities." 

A  curious  ntttindiiDt  upon  this  act  arose  from  the  conscious- 
ness that  it  wiu  lugislutivc,  and  not  a  pttrl  of  the  fundamental 
constitution.  To  meet  tliis  condition,  and  the  possibility  of 
a  future  repeal,  the  iu»cnibly  adopted  another  section,  which 
was  rather  a  declaration  of  opinion  than  an  enactment  of  law. 
After  disclaiming,  in  view  of  the  equal  powers  of  future 
asijcmblios,  that  the  act  was  paxsed  ns  irrevocable,  tho  section 
asserts:  "yet  we  are  free  to  declare,  and  do  declare,  that  tho 
right*)  hereby  asserted  are  of  the  natural  rights  of  mankind, 
and  that,  if  any  act  shall  hereafter  be  passed  to  repeal  the 

>  Thl»  (luscriptlon  In  larttcly  troqionMlile  for  Hie  wlilelj  circulated  alandcff 
thkt  JeDitraoii  hltiiwlf  WM  &u  intldet.  which  in  tutuiv  yeitn  gave  •<>  mnch  of 
bitWmeMto  ))oli[[Giil  dixcumion.  Dr.  Ilnwki  (Krclfrtattteal  Contrlbvtl^M, 
I,  173}  njri ;  ■'  Them  U  rrafinn  In  hU  ciMO  lo  b«li«re  tliftt,  uuder  coitr  of  M 
AlUtck  npoQ  n  rallgioiu  raUblighmeiit,  a  blow  ww  aimed  at  CliriBtianltjr  It- 
self. ...  It  wan  iioi  neci-Kuiry  In  trcuring  mich  prntreiion  ta  dt^ind*,  not 
Lhe  eatabliiibuii^ut,  but  Chrlnliatilty  tinolt  to  a  level  wiUi  the  voluptuona  Uiv 
bammedan,  or  the  wgnhip  of  Juggernaut."  (I) 
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present  or  to  narrow  its  operation,  such  act  will  be  ad  infringe- 
meiit  of  natural  right." 

So  V'irgiiiia  settled  for  herself  the  principle  of  religioua 
freedom  on  the  broadest  posijiblo  batiid  ;  and,  two  years  after. 
Id  the  celebrated  "Ordinaiieo  of  1787,"  exteiided  it  to  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  by  the  ttectiou:  —  "No  person,  de-  ''''™^- 
meaning  himself  iu  a  peaeeable  aud  orderly  manner,  ahalt 
ever  be  molested  ou  account  of  hit,  mode  of  worship  or  reli' 
gious  sentimenUi,  iu  the  said  tcrritorj'."  The  necessary  re- 
adjustment of  affuint,  owing  to  the  claims  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  the  property  of  the  old  State-Church,  and  also  to 
various  constructiouD  of  the  law  and  of  legislative  power 
under  it,  entailed  future  legislative  and  judicial  action,  which 
will  be  noted  hereafter.  At  present  we  turn  to  the  action  of 
the  other  colonies  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 

In  none  of  them  was  there  such  various  and  sustained  dis- 
cussion as  in  Virginia.  In  most  of  them  a  few  words  of  con- 
stitutional provision,  ^vith  more  or  less  of  freedom,  settled  the 
quesUon  for  the  time.  Tbat  which  is  most  marked  by  the 
comparison  of  the  different  actions  is  the  varying  degree  of 
ability  to  understand  the  true  nature  of  religious  freedom. 
No  other  colony,  save  Rhode  Island,  equalled  Virginia's  broad 
and  comprehensive  statement,  while  some  of  them  fell  far 
short  of  that  standard. 

In  New  Hampshire  the  constitution  of  1776  made  no  pro-  jitm  Hftmp- 
vision  in  regard  to  religious  matters.  A  state  convention  in 
1779  submitted  another  constitution  to  Uie  people,  which  was 
not  adopted,  but  its  utterance  on  the  rights  of  conscience  may 
be  noted  here  as  indicating  the  giowth  of  sentiment.  The 
section  read :  '*  The  fiiture  legislation  of  tliis  stale  sliall  make 
no  laws  to  infringe  the  rights  of  Conscience,  or  any  other 
of  the  natunil,  unaltcriible  Rif;ht.t  of  Men,  or  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God,  or  Against  the  Pratmlant  religion."'  Another 
convention  in  1781  adopted  a  Bill  of  Rights  similar  to  Uiat 
of  the  Massachuetutts  convention  of  1780,  and  in  an  address 
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Uuireon  remarked :  "  We  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  and 
define  the  most  important  and  essential  rights  of  man.  Wo 
have  dislinguished  between  alienable  and  unalienable  rights. 
For  the  former  of  which  men  may  receive  an  equivalent ;  for 
the  latter,  or  the  right»  of  eonifien<e,  they  can  rocoivo  none : 
The  world  itself  being  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purchase. 
'  For  what  is  a  man  profited,  though  lie  should  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ? '  The  variouis  modes  of  wor- 
ship among  mankind  are  founded  in  their  various  sviitimeats 
and  beliefs  concc^rniiig  tlie  Grout  Object  of  all  religious  wor- 
ship and  adoration  .  .  .  tlicroforo,  to  Him  alone,  and  not  to 
man,  are  they  accountable  for  tiiem." 

This  seems  to  reiicli  far  enough,  but  in  spit©  of  it,  the  con- 
stitution of  1781,  as  also  that  of  1784,  left  unchanged  the  old 
colonial  law  which  made  the  Church  a  town  iostitation  and 
its  support  a  matter  of  public  tax,  and  diseriminated  also  in 
favor  of  the  Protestant  religion.' 

In  Massachuetta  the  first  state  constitution  was  formed  in 
1780,  in  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  contained  the  following  lan- 
guage :  "  As  the  Iiappineas  of  a,  people,  and  the  good  order 
and  preservation  of  civil  government,  essentially  depend  upon 
piety,  religion,  and  morality,  .  .  .  the  legislature  shall  from 
time  to  time  authorize  and  require  the  several  towns  and  par- 
ishes ...  to  mnke  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  oxponse, 
for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of  God."  '  Thus  the 
state  retained  the  old  colonial  principle  which  gave  to  tho 
Church  a  civil  status.  Every  ratepayer  was,  as  in  the  ptiai 
fifty  years,  allowed  to  indicate  hiit  preference  aa  to  the  Church 
which  should  be  buuefited  by  hid  tax,  while  thoso,  who  had  no 
choice,  were  requii-ed  to  pay  tuxes  for  tJie  support  of  the  State 
Congregational  Church.  In  tlio  end,  it  will  be  Been  that,  tbo 
Bystcm  worked  special  damage  to  the  Church  thus  preferred 
hy  the  law. 

In  Connecticut  and  Rhode  laland  no  state  constitutions 
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were  formed.  Without  formal  action  the  colonies  passed  iiito  Connecticut 
states  of  the  American  Union  under  their  old  charters,  and  Jfi^-^'^'' 
DO  changes  were  made  affecting  the  civic  relations  of  the 
Church.  Rhode  Island  continued  in  the  way  of  the  hroad 
liberty  which  had  obtained  from  its  foundation ;  while  Con- 
necticut retained  ita  State-Church  until  the  second  ducade  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  records  of  Connecticut  couLain 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  legislation  during  and  after  the 
revolutionary  period.'  An  act  iu  1778  exempted  Separates 
(though  Congregationalists)  from  taxes  for  support  of  tho 
eitahlinhed  Church.  Many  Churches  and  "aoctetJes"  wero 
authorized  at  different  times.  In  1784  was  passed  an  "  Act 
for  securing  the  Rights  of  Conscience."  The  law  enacted, 
that  no  penons  proftsiing  the  Christian  religion,  who  soberly 
dissented  from  the  worship  and  ministry  e»talli»hed  hy  law, 
and  attended  worship  by  themselves,  should  incur  a  penal^ 
by  not  attendiug  the  estitblisheil  worship :  that  Chrittiant  of 
every  denomination,  who  atUinded  and  helped  maintain  wor- 
ship according  to  their  consciences,  should  not  be  taxed  for 
the  support  of  other  worslup ;  that  those  who  did  not  belong 
to  any  other  society  were  to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
State-Church ;  and  that  all  Protettant  disseutere  should  have 
liberty  to  use  the  same  powers  for  roointainiog  theii-  respec- 
tive societies  as  belonged  to  societies  established  by  law. 

The  effect  of  this  last  provision  was  to  continue  tlie  colo- 
nial practice  by  which  all  church  support  was  collected  by 
town  officers  and  distributed  according  to  the  iudicutod  pref- 
erences of  the  tixpayers.  The  act  is  further  notable  as 
restricting  liberty  to  Protestants,  and  insisting  that  every 
person  should  attend  and  hi^lp  maintain  some  form  of  Chris- 
tian worship.  The  liberty  of  Connecticut  did  not  yet  make 
room  for  the  Jew  or  the  Komanist,  and  lagged  far  behind  the 
new-found  freedom  of  Virginia. 

The  action  in  New  York  makes  but  a  short  tale>    The  peo-  N«ir  Totk. 
pie  of  the  colony,  in  the  proportion  of  ftfteen  to  one,  were 
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opposed  to  bU  forms  of  civil  restriotioD  on  raligioo,  and  dis- 
owned the  fiction  so  Hedulously  nmintltiDed  by  the  ^veni- 
ment,  that  the  act  of  1693  had  cHtahluhed  the  Anglican 
Chixroh.  The  nameless  Church  uiHtituted  by  that  act  went 
dowD  with  the  fiist  assault  of  war:  and  the  state  conven- 
tton  of  1777  guarded  the  rights  of  conscience  and  neltgiotu 
wonhip  from  intcrfercuce  by  the  civil  power.  The  SSth 
Article  expressly  abrogated  oU  laws  and  parts  of  htw,  com- 
moD  or  statute,  which  **  might  be  construed  to  MtaUUh  or 
maintain  any  particular  denomination  of  Christians  or  theat 
ministera."  The  SOth  Article  ordained  that  "The  free  ezc^ 
cise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and  worship,  with* 
out  di^rimination  or  preference)  shall  forever  hereafter  be 
allowed  within  this  State  to  all  mankind."  The  legUlalurs 
of  1784  repealed  the  "  Settling  Act "  of  1693  and  all  Bubso- 
quent  acts  "  which  do  grant  certain  emoluments  and  privt* 
leges  to  the  Episcopal  Church." 

The  liberty  thus  asserted  was,  however,  qualiRed  by  two 
restrictions.  The  one  was  a  provision  that  all  persons  natth 
lalized  by  the  State  should  take  an  oath  of  abjuration  of  oU 
foreign  allegiance  and  snbjection  in  all  matters,  "ecclestaBti- 
cal  OS  well  as  civiL"  There  can  be  but  one  interpretation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  reference.  '  It  was  intended  to  exclude 
Roman  Catholics  from  citir-enship.  The  other  restriction 
was  the  exclusion  of  clergymen  from  public  office,  on  the 
ground  that  they  "ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  great 
duties  of  tlie  service  of  God  and  the  care  of  souls."  This, 
the  Slst  Article,  was  nn  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  a 
certain  class  of  men  on  account  of  religion,  while  the  reason 
alleged  was  one  of  which  a  political  convention  could  not 
properly  take  cognizance.'  Later  New  York  constitutions 
did  atvay  with  both  these  rcatrictions. 

The  JVem  Jertfif  constitution  of  177tJ  decreed  to  every  one 
"the  inestimable  privilege  of  worshipping  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  but  at  the  somo  time 
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imposed  a  relig^otu  test  for  office,  which  wtis  con&ncd  to 
"persons  professing  a  belief  in  the  faith  of  any  Prote$tanl 
sect." » 

The  constitution  adopter!  by  Penn»ylvania  in  1776  declared  Penn- 
that  "all  men  have  a  mituiul  and  iiiulicnablu  riglit  to  worship  *''**"'■■ 
God,  according  to  the  dictut^tt  of  their  own  cousciunuc  and 
nnderstnnding."  But  while  denying  all  civil  interference 
with  worr^hip  and  all  publiu  taxation  for  religion,  the  consti- 
tutiou  restricted  civil  rights  to  persons  "wAo  achnowledife  tlie 
hcinjf  of  a  Qoii"  In  addition  to  this,  the  oath  imposed  for 
all  olhce-holders  required  them  to  aflirm,  "J  do  believe  in 
one  God,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Univerae,  the 
rewarder  of  the  good  and  the  punisher  of  the  wicked;  and  I 
do  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Now  Testa- 
ments to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration."*  Against  these 
restrictioua  Franklin  fought  earnestly  in  the  convention,  but  FnuJilln. 
he  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  abandonment  of 
the  more  severe  tost  against  Roman  doctrine.  Certainly,  in 
spite  of  the  spirit  of  it6  great  founder,  Pennsylvania  had  not 
yet  learned  the  lesson  of  full  liberty  of  mind. 

And  Delaware  was  a  close  parallel.  Its  constitution  of  d«u»u«. 
177lj  declared  that  "all  persons  profesting  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ought  forever  to  enjoy  equal  lights  and  privileges,"  and 
in  the  oath  of  ofilice  put  a  declaration  of  faith  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  and  in  tlio  divine  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures. 
This  was  narrower  than  Pennsylvania. 

The  Marijhtnil  convention  of  1775  took  the  first  step  uujUnd. 
toward  freedom  in  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  "all 
freemen  having  an  estate  of  X40,  without  religious  distinc- 
tion."' But  this  absence  of  distinction  was  applicable  only 
to  differences  within  Uie  Christian  religion.  Thiii  was  spe- 
cially defined  by  the  Bill  of  Uighls  in  1777,*  which  sirecifiea 
those  "  persons  profesuing  the  Chritlian  religion  (as)  equally 

>  Balnl.  lieUgton  In  AmttUa,  p.  S68. 
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enttUed  to  protection  in  their  religioos  libertj."  The  bill 
forbids  compelling  any  persona  to  attend  or  support  any  par 
ticular  form  of  worabip,  and  then  eays,  "yet  the  legislatim 
najf  iu  their  discretion  lay  a  general  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  Chritttinn  religion,  leaving  to  each  individual  the  power" 
of  indicating  the  direction  of  his  own  tax,  to  any  church  vr 
to  the  poor.  By  a  happy  clause  the  bill  avoided  an  issue, 
which  afl«rwai'd  plagued  Virginia,  decreeing  that  "Uie  prop* 
erty  now  hold  by  the  Church  of  England "  should  remain 
theirs  forever;  and  consulted  charity  in  ordering  that  iht 
clergy  of  that  Church  should  be  paid  until  the  following 
November. 

This  was  the  Maryland  act  of  disestabUshmeQt,  and  iti  addi- 
tion to  the  removal  of  tlie  State-Church  it  made  ahio  distinct 
advance  in  oufronchiMing  Roman  Catholics,  for  whom  as  yei 
Kew  England,  outside  of  Rhode  Islaud,  had  made  uo  room. 
The  constitution  copied  New  York  iu  excluding  clcrgymc'R 
from  the  legislature,  and  for  ofhcc  imposed  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance and  of  belief  in  the  Christian  religion.  A  unique  inci- 
dent ill  Maryland  was  the  appointment  of  a  form  of  public 
prayer  for  the  new  government.  The  majority  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  refused  to  use  the  form,  and  were 
required  to  pay  a  "  treble  tax "  or  leave  the  country.  The 
most  of  them  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  their  Churchjfl. 
were  closed  or  used  by  other  religious  bodies.' 

The  constitution  of  JVortA  Carolina  used  a  negative  form-^ 
in  that  respect  peculiar  —  to  the  effect  that,  "  No  iierson  wiio 
shall  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  the  truth  of  the  Prot«»tant 
religion,  or  the  divine  authority  of  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testament,  or  shall  hold  religious  opinions  incompatible  with 
the  freedom  or  safety  of  the  State,  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
any  ofGce  or  place  of  trust  iu  the  civil  government  of  ttus 
State."  Beyond  this  definition  of  reUg^ous  qualification  for 
office,  the  state  made  no  further  doliveianco  on  the  Hubject  of 
rehgiou,  save  the  guarantee  of  freedom  of  conscience.     The 
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old  establiBhrnent  died  of  inanitdon,  and  no  provision  was 
made  to  support  any  Church  or  religious  teaching. 

The  constitutional  action  of  South  Carolina  was  a  most 
curious  mingling  of  political  and  religious  ideas,  having  in 
part  the  ordinary  expressions  of  civil  law,  and  iu  other  part 
assuming  the  attitude  and  motive  of  a  superior  opintual  court 
or  confession  of  faith.  The  constitution  of  1776  contained  no 
religious  provisions,  but  the  omission  wtts  more  than  supplied 
by  the  constitution  of  1778.'  Its  first  provision  having  refer- 
ence to  religion  was  one  excluding  from  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant  governor,  and  membership  in  the  privy 
council  or  legislature  all  clergymen,  "  until  two  years  after 
demitting  the  ministry." 

Chapter  XXXVIII.  enters  into  most  extensive  definitions, 
as  follows  :  "  All  petrous  and  religious  societies,  who  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  one  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewai-d  and 
punishment,  and  that  God  is  publicly  to  bo  worshipped,  shall 
be  freely  tolerated.  The  Christian  Protestant  religion  shall  cbriiti&nit; 
be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  •"*''''"''*^' 
the  established  religion  of  this  State.  All  denominations  of 
protestants  in  this  State  .  .  .  shall  enjoy  equal  religious  and 
civil  privileges."  The  chapter  ordains  the  security  of  owner- 
ship  by  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  the  property  already  held 
by  them,  and  provides  for  incorporating  other  religious  bodies, 
"whenever  fifleen  male  persons,  not  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age,"  shall  agree  together  for  religious  worship.  Each 
such  society  "shull  have  agreed  to  and  subscribed  in  a  book 
the  following  five  articles,  without  which  no  agreement  or 
union  of  men,  upon  pretence  of  religion,  shall  entitle  them  to 
be  incor[K>ntted  and  esteemed  as  a  Church  of  the  established 
religion  of  this  State :  — 


"  1.  That  there  is  one  Eternal  God  and  a  futute  state  of 

reward  and  punishment. 
"2.  That  God  is  publicly  to  be  worshipped. 

t  South  Carolina  Slatutt»,  I,  U2-146. 
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"  8.  That  the  Christian  Religion  is  the  true  religion. 

"  4.  That  the  H0I7  Soriptures  of  the  old  and  new  Testamenta 
are  of  divine  inapiration,  and  are  the  roles  of  faith  asd 
practice. 

"  5.  That  it  is  lawful  and  the  duty  of  every  man,  being  there- 
unto called  by  those  who  govern,  to  bear  witnees  to 
the  truth." 

The  chapter  then  ordaina  that  pastors  must  be  chosen  by 
the  majority  of  the  Church,  and  that  no  minister  can  enter 
upon  a  pastorate  until  he  has  subscribed  a  declaration,  "  that 
be  is  determined  by  God's  grace  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptores 
to  instruct  the  people  committed  to  his  charge,  and  to  teach 
nothing  as  required  or  necessary  to  eternal  salvation,  but  that 
which  he  shall  be  persuaded  may  be  concluded  and  proved 
from  the  Scriptures ;  that  he  will  use  both  public  and  private 
admonitions,  as  well  to  the  sick  as  to  the  whole  within  hia 
care,  as  need  ahaU  require  and  occasion  shall  be  given ;  and 
that  he  will  be  diligent  in  prayers  and  in  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  same ;  that  he  will  be  diligent  to  b^me  and  fashion  his 
own  aelf  and  his  family  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
and  to  make  both  himself  and  them,  as  much  aa  in  him  lieth, 
wholesome  examples  and  patterns  to  the  fiock  of  Christ ;  that 
he  will  maintain  and  set  forward,  as  much  as  he  can,  quiet- 
nesa,  peace  and  love  among  all  people,  and  especially  among 
those  that  are,  and  shall  be,  committed  to  his  charge." 

There  is  nothing  like  thia  in  any  other  state  provision.  It 
strongly  resembles  the  provision  for  toleration  in  the  colonial 
law  of  Carolina,  but  carries  it  much  further,  while  its  concern 
for  pastoral  purity  and  faithfulness  is  far  more  in  the  spirit  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction  than  that  of  civil  legislation.  It  makes 
a  curious  revival  in  Carolina,  of  the  puritanic  forms  of  early 
Massachusetts.  At  the  same  time,  these  South  Carolina 
Puritans  of  the  Revolution  were  more  liberal  than  the  Massa- 
chusetts of  their  day.     Thia  eatabliahment  of  the  Christian 
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religion,  and  thia  concern  for  pastoral  faithfulness,  must  be 
regarded  as  little  more  than  expressions  of  opinion  and  desire. 
Beyond  exclusion  from  office,  non-Christians  were  not  sulh 
jected  to  imposition ;  no  penalties  were  canied  by  the  t43rms 
of  the  constitution,  while  that  instrument  expi'essly  ordained 
that:  "No  pereon  shall  by  law  be  obliged  to  pay  towiirds 
maintenance  and  support  of  a  religious  worship,  that  bo  doea 
not  freely  join  in,  or  has  not  voluntarily  engaged  to  support." 

In QeoTifia  the  constitution  of  1777  biii-fly  declared  freedom  QeorKiA. 
of  conscience,  but  required  Uiat  "all  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture shall  be  of  the  Protestant  religion."' 
~  It  will  Uius  be  observed  that,  when  the  American  Union 
was  formed,  there  was  great  variety  of  legal  expression  on 
the  subject  of  religion  and  it^  civic  relations  in  the  different 
States.  By  brief  grouping  of  them  it  appeant,  that  in  only 
two  out  of  the  thirteen  was  full  and  perfect  freedom  conceded 
by  law.  These  were  Rhode  Island  and  Virginia.  Six  of  the 
states,  viz..  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  the 
two  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  insisted  on  Protestantism.  Two 
were  content  with  the  Christian  religion ;  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  Four,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  the  Carolinos, 
required  assent  to  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  Two, 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina,  demanded  a  belief  in 
heaven  and  hell.  Three,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina,  excluded  ministers  from  civil  office.  Two,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  South  Carolina,  emphasized  belief  in  one  eternal 
God.  One,  Delaware,  required  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  And  five,  New  Harap.shire,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Maryland,  and  South  Carolina,  adhered  to  a  religiouB 
establishment.  In  one.  South  Carolina,  the  obnoxious  term 
.toleratiffn  found  a  constitutional  place. 

Hut  with  this  gieat  variety  of  legal  exprettiOD  the  unanim-  CMistltntloa' 
ity  of  sentiment  for  full  liberty  was  soon  made  mBmifest  in  glJ^'"^ 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Conttitution.    That  instrument, 
submitted  to  the  states  by  tlie  convention  of  1787,  contained 

'  B&inl,  StUfion  In  Amrrica,  p.  273. 
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tho  following  solo  Utterance  on  the  subject  of  reli^on :  "  VT. 
8.  No  religious  test  tiliaU  over  be  required  ait  a  qoalification 
to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  tbe  Uait«d  States." 

When  tile  constitution  came  boforu  the  stjite  conrentions, 
this  section  gave  rmv  to  much  dobiitu.  On  the  one  hand,  it  wiw 
not  regarded  as  furubhiug  a  sufficient  guunnt«c  of  religious 
freedom  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  was  feurod  as  giving  entrance 
to  a  liberty  which  might  endanger  the  comnionwwiltb.  New 
York,  New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  insisted 
on  a  larger  statement  for  religious  liberty.  The  minority  in 
the  Pennsylvania  convention  wished  to  reject  the  constitu- 
tion until  Buoh  larger  guarantee  was  incorporated.  A  simi- 
lar demand  was  made  in  Virginia  by  Patrick  Homy.  But 
Madison  prevailed  on  the  convention  to  adopt  the  constitu- 
tion on  his  personal  pledge  to  obtain  the  amendment  aiter- 
ward  made,  carrying  his  point  by  a  majority  oE  eight  in  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

In  Massachusetts  alone  was  a  dread  of  liberty  esqjressed. 
Major  Lusk  "  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  Roman  CatboUea, 
Papints,  and  Pagans  might  be  introduced  into  office  and  that 
Popery  and  the  Inquisition  may  bo  established  in  America." 
"Who,"  answered  the  Rov.  Mr.  Shuto,  "shall  be  excluded 
from  natural  trusts?  Whatever  answer  bigotry  may  suggest, 
the  dictates  of  caudor  and  equity,  I  convolve,  will  be,  Nbnt. 
Far  from  limiting  my  charity  and  conlidonee  to  men  of  my 
own  denomination  in  religion,  I  believe  there  are  wortliy 
ohai-actfiis  among  men  of  every  denomination  —  among 
Quakers,  Baptists,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Fapisbi,  and 
even  among  those  who  have  no  other  guide  in  the  way  to 
virtue  and  heaven,  than  the  dictates  of  natural  religion."* 
The  spirit  of  Puritanism  must  have  travelled  a  long  way  to 
permit  such  an  utterance  by  the  lips  of  one  of  its  established 
clergy. 

The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  found  among  its 
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duties  the  consideration  of  variouii  amendments  demanded  by 
different  state  conventions.  Madit^on  maintained  tliat  tliose 
who  had  opposed  the  conBtitution,  disliked  it  only  because  it 
failed  in  eiTectual  provisions  against  encroacliments  on  par- 
ticular rights.  Among  these  wei«  the  rights  of  conscitincc. 
Of  the  tea  amendments  proposed  by  the  congress,  sent 
down  to  the  states,  by  them  adopted,  and  so  made  part  of  the 
national  constitution,  the  first  is  in  these  words:  "Congress  Pir« 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estublislimeut  of  religion,  or  *"*"'  '"*"'■ 
prohibiting  the  fiee  exercise  thereof." 

This  amendment  and  the  section  already  quoted  are  tha 
only  utterances  of  the  federal  constitution  on  the  subject  of 
religion.  Their  brevity  is  in  marked  contrast  with  the  diffuse 
and  elaborate  verbiage  of  many  of  the  state  constttutious. 
But  they  cover  the  entire  ground,  and  pronounce  the  national 
government  for  the  largest  liberty  of  conscience  and  worship, 
and  restrain  the  national  magistracy  from  all  interference  in 
"matters  of  religious  concernment." 

Thus  from  the  beginning  of  national  Ufe,  the  United 
States  ordained  throughout  the  land,  so  far  as  its  constitu- 
tional power  could  reach,  full  liberty  of  mind,  consoiwce,  aad 
worship. 


FINAL  SETTLEMENTS 

The  ciroumstaDces  and  constituentB  of  the  natdooal  goTers- 
ment  necessitated  limitatioDS  of  its  law  of  liberty.  Ita  provi' 
sions  applied  only  in  the  federal  sphere  and  had  no  fon^  o£V/ 
law  against  a  religious  establishment  in  any  of  the  states;^ 
The  constitution  conferred  on  the  general  government  the 
right  and  duty  to  maintain  in  every  state  a  republican  form 
of  government,  but  it  bestowed  no  right  of  interference  with 
the  institutions  of  a  religious  character  which  any  state  might 
choose  to  establish,  so  long  as  the  moral  safety  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  nation  were  not  involved.  If,  for  example,  one  of 
the  states  should  set  aside  its  present  form  of  government 
and  set  up  a  monarchy,  the  national  government  under  the 
constitution  would  be  required  to  prevent  such  action.  But 
if  one  of  the  states,  even  to-day,  should  change  its  own  con- 
stitution and  set  up  a  State-Church,  with  the  peculiar  per- 
quisites and  power  of  an  establishment,  and  should  put  such 
Church  upon  the  public  treasury  for  support,  the  general  gov- 
ernment has  no  power  to  prevent  it. 

For  this  reason,  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  did 
not  abolish  the  various  restrictions  and  establishments  which 
obtained  in  different  states.  Each  state  was  free  to  do  as  it 
willed  in  regard  to  Church,  individual  liberty  of  worship, 
establishment,  religious  taxation,  and  religious  tests.  They 
carried  over  into  their  future  statehood  the  special  institutions 
obtaining  in  1789,  and  used  their  own  time  and  method  of 
making  what  changes  they  desired.  For  this  cause,  though 
full  freedom  wiis  the  law  of  the  nation,  yet  in  some  parts  of 
the  union  illiberal  and  oppressive  restrictions  obtained  for 
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many  years,  attooded  ly  more  or  less  of  struggle,  antil  tlio 
last  vestige  of  dd  distanotioua  was  swept  away:  if,  indeed,  it 
can  he  said  that  they  are  all  goue,  evea  yet.*  Some  of  tboso 
struggles  should  hei'e  be  noted. 

In  Viri/inia,  uotwilbsUmding  the  broad  terms  of  the  "Bill 
of  Rights  "  and  the  *'  Act  for  Religious  Freedom,"  there  were 
two  sources  of  trouble-  The  first  was  an  apparent  inability 
of  lawmakers  to  allogetlier  oinancipato  theniftelves  fmiu  past 
customs.  Bills  were  passed  for  incorporating  the  Episcopal 
Church  ae  a  denomination,  which  was  considered  by  some  of 
the  people  as  an  indication  of  state  preference.  Occasional 
legii^lation  referring  to  "  dissenters  "  and  vestries  caused  the 
same  comment.  To  end  the  debate  thence  niiituig  the  legis- 
lature of  1798-1799  passed  an  act  for  the  repeal  of  every  law 
in  seeming  contravention  of  the  bill  of  rights,  the  conBlitution, 
and  the  act  for  establiiihing  religious  freedom,  on  the  ground 
that  "the  several  acts  presently  recited  do  admit  the  Church 
esUiblittlied  under  the  regal  government  to  have  continued  so 
subscqiienlly  to  the  conetJtutioa."^  This  gave  the  establish* 
mcnt  the  final  coup  dif  grace,  and  was  in  keeping  with  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals  ^Kemper  vs.  Hawkint, 
1793)  that  the  bill  of  rights  was  a  part  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  all  laws  contrary  to  it  were  null  and  void. 

'ITie  other  source  of  trouble  in  Church  affairs  was  the  glebe 
land.  The  glebes  had  been  given  to  the  Church  of  England  Globs  knda. 
established  in  Virginia.  After  disestablishment  the  Episcopal 
Church,  rightly  considering  itself  as  the  successor  and  heir 
of  the  Church  of  England,  laid  claim  to  the  lands.  Ilud  the 
Virginia  convention  of  1T73  been  as  wise  in  this  matter  as 
the  men  of  Maryland  and  South  Carolina,  the  justice  of  the 
claim  would  have  been  acknowledged  in  law.  But  that  body 
said  nothing  on  the  subject,  leaving  the  question  open  for  the 
coiitcnliona  of  cupidity  and  sectarian  jealousy.  In  the  absence 
of  any  legal  dcBnitJon  of  ownen*hip,  the  claim  of  the  Episco- 

1  HcMaater.  Uiiiory  of  the  Peoplt  fflh*  VnUtd  Statu,  111,  U0. 
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pal  Church  n-as  not  quietly  acquieeoed  in.  Eveij  jhj 
brought  to  the  legislature  memorials  from  rival  Churches, 
contending  that  poK^ession  of  the  glebes  by  the  episcopal 
Church  constituted  a  legal  advantage  of  one  denominatioD 
over  others.  Finally  the  legislature  of  1802  passed  an  act  to 
sell  those  glebe  lands  which  were  vacant,  but  not  to  distorb 
any  Lncumbents.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  to  be  applied 
to  tlie  psymont  of  parish  debts,  and  the  remainder  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  iKior.  Hiis  act  was  contested  by  the  Epiaco- 
pul  Church  in  the  chaacellor's  court.,  ;ind  there  sustained.  Id 
the  court  of  appeals  the  beach  wiut  equally  divided,  and  the 
chancellor's  decision  stood.  The  law  came  up  again  in  the 
court  of  api>eals  in  1S40,  when  the  act  was  unanimously  sus- 
tained by  the  five  judges.  "  Not  until  then,"  says  IIoAvison, 
"was  the  divorce  between  Church  and  State  in  Virginia 
complete."' 

The  established  Church  of  Comieetieut*  existed  for  a  full 
quarter  century  after  the  national  constitution  was  adopted, 
and  its  continuance  and  olaima  entei'ed  largely  into  political 
differences  and  struggleB.  In  both  this  state  and  Massachu- 
setts  the  Federalists  e^pous^ed  the  cause  of  the  establishment, 
which  thus  l>ecaine  a  special  object  of  hatred  by  the  Repub- 
licans. The  conservatives  were  tenacious  of  the  privileges  of 
the  State-Church  and  unwilling  to  extend  the  HbertJos  of 
dissenters.  In  1791  Connecticut  even  narrowed  those  liber- 
ties by  the  requirement  that  the  dissenters  must  file  certificates 
of  dissent  and  membership  in  n  dissenting  Church,  in  ordec 
to  be  exempt  from  the  state  tithe.  During  the  next  twenty 
yeai'S  tlio  feeling  in  the  opposing  parties  became  exccetUngly 
bitter.  The  Federalists  confounded  liberty  with  JcSerson- 
ism,  and  Jcffci-Honiam  with  infidelity  and  all  the  horron  of  the 
French  Kevolution,  which  would  be  repeated  in  Connecticut, 
if  the  Church  were  overthrown.    But  the  tide  was  too  strong 

'  Howison,  Bi$(OTU  0/  Vtrginla,  11,  308-^06. 
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for  them,  and,  in  order  to  save  thetnselres,  they  passed  an  act 
in  1816  to  repeal  the  penalty  for  non-attendance  upon  Churoh, 
a  veiy  small  concession  to  the  party  which  had  vowed  death 
to  the  establishment.  In  1817  the  conservatives  fell  from 
power.  Oliver  Woleott  was  chosen  governor  by  a  coalition 
of  all  opponents  to  the  State-Church.*  All  the  diiisenting 
Churches  made  common  cause  with  the  Republicans  against 
the  conservative  dynasty.  The  legislature  of  that  year  passed 
an  act  that  any  person  of  any  Christian  denomination  should 
have  full  power  to  change  his  Church  relations  at  will,  and 
that  every  Christian  society  should  have  power  to  tax  its  own 
members  only. 

The  legislature  also  called  a  convention  to  frame  a  consti-  Connwtievt 
tution.  This  body  met  in  1818,  framed  a  constitution  to  take  ^^g, 
the  place  of  the  old  colonial  charter,  and  set  in  that  funda- 
mental law  provisions  which  destroyed  all  religions  estab- 
lifihmcnt.  It  ordained  "that  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship,  without  distinction,  shall  be 
forever  free  to  all  persons  in  this  state.  Ko  preference  sliall 
be  given  by  any  law  to  any  Christian  sect  or  mode  of  wor- 
ship." No  person  should  be  compelled  to  join  or  support  any 
Church,  society,  or  religious  association.  Each  and  all  should 
enjoy  equal  rights,  powers,  and  privileges.  These  provisions 
were  intended  to  establish  full  liberty,  but  as  the  clause 
touching  prt^ertnce  mentioned  the  Christian  religion  and 
might  give  rise  to  the  construction  that  the  freedom  int«nded 
was  designed  only  for  Christian  Churches,  an  after  legislature 
expressly  construed  the  boncflU  of  this  freedom  as  including 
Jews. 

The  change  seemed  to  many  of  the  conservatives  u  the 
beginning  of  the  day  of  doom.  The  venerable  Timothy 
Dwight,  the  president  of  Yale,  deprecated  it  until  bis 
death.  It  involved  much  readjustment  of  alTairs,  attended 
by  more  or  less  of  trouble,  but  in  a  few  years  tlie  wisdom 
and  righteousness  of  the  new  system  justified  themselves 


it. 
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to  even  those  who  had  been  stanchest  in  defence  of  the 
establishment. 

The  Btru^le  in  Miaaachutettt  was  more  protracted.  There 
was  the  same  political  adoption  of  the  Church  qaestioa  as  in 
Connecticut,  perhaps  with  a  shade  less  of  bitterness,  while 
to  this  was  added  another  element  which  threatened  the  very 
existence  of  the  old  Puritan  Church.  ^The  strife  began 
promptly  on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  1780,  wldch 
some  of  the  dissenters  construed  as  exempting  them  from 
filing  certificates  of  dissent  and  from  payment  of  tithes.  To 
test  the  claim  a  Mr.  Balkom  of  Attleboro,  in  1781,  refused  to 
pay  and,  the  tax  having  been  collected  by  levy,  brought  suit 
for  its  recovery.  The  case  went  against  him  in  the  justice's 
court,  but  on  appeal  to  the  county  court  the  sentence  was  re- 
versed. This  should  have  settled  the  question  for  the  State, 
but  it  did  not,  and  the  old  custom  still  generally  obtained. 

Some  years  afterward,  a  Mr.  Murray,  a  UniversaUst  minis- 
ter, brought  suit  for  recovery  of  tithes  paid  by  his  parish- 
ioners. In  defence  the  State's  attorney  argued  that  "a 
minister,  who  denied  the  eternal  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
was  not  a  teacher  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,"  within 
the  meaning  of  the  constitution  I  But  the  court  gave  deci- 
sion for  Murray,  and  in  1799  the  legislature  passed  an  act 
allowing  such  suits  for  recovery,  from  which  act  a  later  deci- 
sion of  the  supreme  court  took  much  of  its  life  by  deciding 
that  ministers  of  unincorporated  societies  were  not  jmbtic 
teachers,  and  therefore  could  not  claim  the  privileges  of  the 
law. 

Meanwhile  the  Unitarian  defection  was  gathering  force 
and  under  the  law  had  an  immense  advantage,  so  soon  as  it 
could  persuade  a  majority  of  citizens  to  its  views.  The  law 
made  the  Church  a  town  institution,  and  gave  the  choice  of 
minister  to  the  town  meeting.  It  was  thus  easily  possible 
for  the  town  meeting  to  override  the  orthodox  portion  of  the 
community.     This  danger  made  itself  evident  in  the  great 

1  Schooler,  U,  262 ;  lU,  222 ;  Johiia  Sopkim  Studtei,  X,  99-101. 
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Dodham  case,  the  issue  of  which  was  bo  momentous  for  the 
Church  of  Ma^sachusette. 

The  majority  of  the  Dedham  Church  were  orthodox,  while 
the  majority  of  the  town  were  of  Unitarian  proclivitiea.  In 
1818  the  minister  uf  the  Church  resigned,  and  the  town  chose 
a  Unitarian  as  hid  successor.  The  Church  rofujted  to  asflent 
to  tliis  choice,  and  tlie  case  ^vas  curried  to  the  8U]>reme  court, 
which  decided  that  the  coustitution  "  gives  to  towns,  not  to 
Churches,  the  right  to  elect  the  minister  in  the  last  resort." 
This  decision  gave  the  Church  perquisites  and  property  to 
the  Unitarians,  and  the  Orthodox  were  forced  to  make  a 
new  Church  for  themselves  on  the  voluntary  system.  A  like 
result  followed  in  very  many  places,  and  the  old  Puritan 
Church  found  itself  turned  out  of  house  and  home  by  the 
very  powers  it  had  contrived  to  give  it  lasting  security.  This 
was  the  death-blow  to  the  long-moribund  theocracy.  Tho 
consljtutional  convention  of  1820,  following  the  erection  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  attempted  to  meet  the  religious  question, 
but  through  the  opposition  of  the  conservative  element  suc- 
ceeded only  in  tlie  abolition  of  religious  testa  for  office.  In 
1833  the  Church  was  finally  disestablished.  Tithes  were  Dlantub- 
aholished,  the  voluntary  Bystem  made  universal  in  the  sUite,  "*'""*■'*■ 
and  the  towns  discharged  from  aU  coQcem  and  power  for 
Church  affairs. 

After  the  national  settlement  tho  attitude  of  Penntj/lvania  ponii- 
toward  religious  liberty  was  marked  by  botli  enlargement  •'''*"''■ 
and  restriction.'  Tho  constitution  of  17d0  abolished  the 
religious  test  for  ofBce.  This  was  a  great  advance.  But  a 
backward  step  was  taken,  when  to  '*  acknowledgment  of 
Almighty  God"  there  was  added  the  belief  in  "a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments,"  as  a  prerequisite  to  tho 
freedom  of  religion  conceded  by  tho  state.  This  vras  repeated 
in  tho  constitution  of  1S37,  and  remains  in  the  fundamental 
law  to-day. 

'  Penntj/tvania  Law* ;  American  tiiitoricaiAaociaUon,KS7-lBS6,  p.  VH; 
Sergeant  and  Baielet,  XI,  3M. 
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The  state  has  never  repealed  the  lav  of  1700,  which 
imposed  a  penalty  upon  any  who  should  "wilfuUj,  pre- 
meditatedly,  and  despitefuUy  blaspheme,  or  speak  lightly  ■ 
or  profanely  of  Almighty  God,  Chriitt  Jesua,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  or  Ui«  Scriptures  of  Truth."  The  decision  of  the 
saprume  court,  in  18^,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Upde-i 
graph  vs.  th»  Covimonwralth  —  a  case  arising  from  words 
spoken  in  public  debate  — declared  that  the  law  waa  still 
in  force, 
ttunp-  Before  the  eighteenth  century  ended  New  Hampthire  abol- 
ished tlie  religious  qualificatiou  for  the  ofSco  of  governor, 
but  it  continued  to  "authorize  the  toumt  to  provide  for  the 
support  of  PraUstant  teachers."  This  archaic  authoriza- 
tion has  long  been  idle  and  absurd.  No  ton-n,  as  sucli, 
has  acted  upon  it  within  this  century,  hut  it  still  remains  in 
the  bill  of  rights,  one  of  the  few  surviving  relics  in  the 
United  States  of  the  idea  of  a  state  eRtablishnient  of  religion. 
The  same  section  (6)  of  the  hill  of  rights  contains  the  words: 
"  Every  denomination  of  Protestant  Clirintiatts,  demeaning 
themselves  quietly  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  state,  shall 
be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law."  Thus  the  con- 
stitution distinguished  against  the  Roman  Catholic,  and,  on 
strict  construction,  put  a  Jewish  congregation  outside  of  the 
protection  of  the  law.  Repeated  eflorts  hiive  been  made  to 
strike  out  the  words  Protettant  and  Chrittiav^  but  tuuuccess- 
fully.  They  still  remain  in  the  revised  constitution  of  18S9. 
The  proposed  change  seemed  to  many  as  though  its  adoption 
would  be  a  "repeal  of  the  Protestant  Christian  religion," 
ami  make  the  state  unchmtian !  So  the  illiberal  technical* 
ity  remains  to  misrepresent  the  true  spirit  of  the  state,  which 
in  the  use  of  suoh  restriction  is  alone  in  the  union.  '  New 
Hampshire,  indeed,  wns  slow  in  recognizing  the  rights  of 
dissenters.  Separate  acts  of  legislation  in  1792,  1804. 1805, 
and  1817  gave  exemptions  to  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Uni* 
Tenalista,  and  Methodists,  providing  that  each  should  bo 

■  John*  Ht>pktni  StudU$,  X,  00. 
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**  considered  as  a  distinct  denomination,  with  privileges  as 
each."  Finally,  a  "toleration  act"  was  passed  in  1819, 
which  gave  freedom  to  all  Chrhtian  sects. 

Delaware^  soon  abandoned  ite  demand  for  belief  in  tbo  DoUwuST 
Trinity,  and  by  ita  constitution  of  1831  abolished  religious 
testa.  The  South  Carolina  constitution  of  1790  put  aside  ita  Boutb 
elaborate  provisions  as  to  Churches,  ministers,  and  a  Prot- 
citant  establishment.  By  this  action  it  enfranchised  Roman 
Catholics,  and  in  sot  tenns  provided  for  religious  freedom, 
"  without  distinction  or  preference."  But  it  still  maintained 
the  exclusion  of  clergymen  from  public  office.* 

The  first  state  to  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  after  the 
original  thirteen,  was  Vermont,  the  settlers  of  which  had  Vormoni. 
shared  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  New  England.  Because 
of  this  the  state  life  began  with  civil  prescriptions  for  reli- 
gion. The  law  of  1783  had  already  put  the  Church  on  the 
town  care  and  tas,  with  some  relief  for  dissenters.  A  law 
of  1801  ordained  that  every  person  of  adult  age  and  a  legal 
voter  should  be  considered  aa  of  tlie  religious  opinion  repre- 
sented in  the  town  Church,  and  as  such  should  be  liable  to 
taxation  for  the  Church  support,  unless  he  should  deliver  in 
writing  a  declaration  that  he  did  not  agree  in  religious  opinion 
with  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  This  caused 
much  opposition,  and  in  1807  the  system  was  abandoned,  the 
care  of  the  Church  taken  from  the  town,  tithes  abolished, 
and  religion  and  worship  made  entirely  voluntary. 


It  ia  not  necessary  to  pursue  our  study  into  the  details 
of  later  changes  in  Htato  constitutions,  or  to  reproduce  the 
religious  sections  adopted  by  the  many  commonwealtlis 
which  now  malce  up  the  American  Union.  The  states  added 
to  the  union  of  the  original  thirteen  largely  copied  the 
models  set  before  them  in  these  earlier  constitutions,  espe- 
cially following  in  preamble  and  bill  of  rights  the  exact 

1  McMiiKtor,  nucorv  0/ the  FtopU  of  At  Uniltd  Suact,\MtlVi. 
*  South  Carolina  Siatuui,  I,  186-101. 
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verbiage  of  the  older  instrametits.  A  comparison  of  their 
provisions  on  certain  lines  will  fully  meet  the  need  of  the 
question  here, 
luteooiuti-  As  one  illustration  of  similaritj  it  may  be  noted  that 
«iiiMMd.  thirty-one  constitutions  use  in  their  preambles  the  phrase 
"grateful  to  Almighty  God."  Three  of  them,  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  substitute  for  this  the  words  "  invok- 
ing the  favor  and  guidance  —  or  the  blessing  —  of  Almighty 
God."  All  the  constitutions  have  the  name  of  God  in  some 
place,  either  the  preamble  or  the  section  on  religious  worship, 
with  the  exception  of  Michigan  and  West  Virginia.  The 
constitutions  of  these  two  states  have  neither  preamble,  nor 
mention  of  God  anywhere  in  the  instrument,  but  the  freedom 
of  conscience  and  worship  is  emphatically  decreed.  No  coq- 
etitution  contains  the  name  of  Christ.  It  will  be  noted  that 
neither  God  nor  Christ  is  named  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

'  In  regard  to  the  expression  of  liberty  all  the  states  are  at 
one  in  decreeing  its  full  exercise,  but  there  ara  interesting 
differences  and  similarities  of  statement.  Twenty-six  states 
declare  that  it  is  the  privilege  of  "  every  man  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience."  Eleven 
say  that  "the  free  enjoyment  of  religious  sentiments  and 
forms  of  worship  shall  ever  be  held  sacred."  Five  assert 
a  "  duty  of  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  the  protection  "  of 
religious  freedom.  Nineteen  declare  that  "no  human  author- 
ity ought  to  control,  or  interfere  with,  the  rights  of  con- 
science." Nine  ordain  that  *'  no  person  may  be  molested  in 
person  or  estate  on  account  of  rehgion." 

In  qualification  of  this  liberty,  thirteen  states  define  that  it 
is  "not  to  excuse  licentiousness  or  justify  pi-actices  incon- 
sistent with  the  peace  and  safety  "  of  society ;  seven  say  that 
it  is  "  not  to  excuse  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  " ;  three, 
that  it  is  "not  to  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 

1  All  the  foUowing  comparisons  are  taken  from  Stimsoa's  American 
Statute  Law. 
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rights  of  others " :  and  three  require  that  "  no  porson  may 
disturb  others  in  worehip." 

With  respect  to  the  relation  of  individuals  to  the  Church 
and  of  the  Church  to  the  civil  law,  twenty-four  states  forbid 
compulsory  attendance  or  support  of  any  Church ;  one  (New 
Hampshire)  says  that  "no  porBon  of  one  sect  may  be  com- 
pelled to  support  a  minister  of  another;"  and  one  (New 
Jersey)  forbids  compulsion  of  any  person  to  attend  worship 
"contrary  to  hia  own  faith."  Five  states  forbid  "an  estab- 
lished Church  " ;  twenty-nine  forbid  tlie  civil  government  to 
show  any  "  preference  "  for  any  one  sect,  and  three,  any  "  sub- 
ordination "  of  one  sect  to  another.  Two  states,  Delaware  and 
Vermont,  have  it  in  their  constitutions  that  "every  sect 
ought  to  observe  the  Lord's  day  and  keep  up  some  sort  of 
religious  worship." 

In  the  niiitter  of  support  fourteen  states  forbid  the  appro* 
priation  of  money  from  the  state  treasury  for  the  support  of 
sectamn  institutions.  Seven  include  municipal  treasuries 
in  the  pTOhibilion,  Six  apply  the  prohibition  to  any  property 
of  the  state;  and  four,  to  any  property  of  any  municipality. 
Two  states,  Michigan  and  Oregon,  carry  this  principle  so  far 
as  to  forbid  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  chAplain.s  to  the  legislature. 

In  one  ttiiiif^  a  sharp  contrast  is  notable.  New  Hampshire 
says  that  tlie  legislature  may  authorize  towns  and  parishes  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  religious  teachers;  Mas.saoliusctld 
and  Missouri  confine  this  authorization  to  pari»hr»;  the, 
Maine  constitution  gives  this  power  to  "religious  societies," 
without  the  intervention  of  the  legislature;  while  Virginia 
and  West  Virginia  forbid  the  legislature  to  take  any  such 
action.  Religious  tests  are  generally  forbidden.  Twenty- 
seven  stJttes  declare  that  no  religious  test  shall  be  required 
for  office ;  eighteen  add  to  this  "  for  any  public  trust."  Four 
states  include  voting  as  exempt  from  tests.  Six  forbid  re- 
ligious test  for  jury  duty,  and  seventeen  for  witnesses,  while 
two  (Oregon  and  Wyoming)  forbid  the  questioning  of  a  wit- 
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ness  in  court  as  to  hia  religious  belief.  Eleven  states  declare 
tliat  no  man  can  "  be  deprived  of  any  civil  right  OD  account 
of  relifpous  sentiments." 
CxDepUoni.  Finally,  there  are  to  be  observed  a  fcv  exceptions  and 
limitations.  In  Ave  states,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  Texas,  and 
tho  two  Carolinns,  no  putson  can  hold  offioe  "who  dtnitt  tlie 
being  of  Almighty  God  or  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being." 
Arkaiuiit^  nlso  makes  such  a  denier  of  God  incumpctent  as  a 
witness.  Ponuuylvania  and  Tennessee  restrict  office  to  such 
as  "beliovo  in  God  and  a  future  Htatu  of  reward  and  punish- 
ment." Maryland  requirca  this  belief  in  a  juror  or  n-itness, 
but  for  the  o6Bce-holder  demands  only  a  belief  in  God.  Of 
these  eight  states  thus  requiring  some  religious  qualiScation, 
Mississippi  and  Tennessee,  by  a  curious  iiiconsistency,  forbid 
all  religious  tests  as  quaU6cationa  for  ofGce. 

Maryland  is  the  only  state  in  the  union  n-hioh  still  reqailM 
the  sanction  of  the  Church,  or  a  religious  service,  to  create 
the  statut  of  marriage. 

The  points  on  which  all  the  state  constitutions  are  at  one 
are  as  follows :  — 


1.  No  legislature  can  pass  a  law  establishing  religion,  or  a 

Church.      To  effect  such  purpose  a  change  in  tbe 
constitution  would  be  required. 

2.  No  person  can  be  compelled  by  law  to  attend  any  form  of 

religions  service;  or, — 
8.  To  conti'ibute  to  the  support  of  any  such  service  or 

Church. 
4.  No  restraint  can  be  put  by  law  on  the  free  exercise  oi 

religion;  or, — 
6.  On  the  free  expression  and  promulgation  of  religious 

belief.    Proriderf  always,  that  this  freedom  "shall  not 

be  80  construed  as  to  excuse  acts  of  licentiousness, 

or  to  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace 

and  safety  of  the  State." 
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Such  was  the  progress,  and  such  are  the  results  of  nearly 
thi-ee  huudred  years  of  viidcuvor.  So  far  as  affected  indi- 
vidual liherty,  most  of  the  colonies  had  either  conceded  fuU 
freedom  of  religion  or  allowed  its  enjoyment  without  legal 
enactment,  long  before  the  Revolution,  though  several  of 
them  maintained  some  of  the  featui-es  of  a  State-Cliurch. 
The  political  upheaval  of  1776  brought  the  overthrow  of  the 
colonial  establishments,  save  as  the  Church  rates  still  con- 
tinued for  tbii-ty,  for^,  and  tifty  years  in  New  tlanipshire, 
Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts.  With  the  abolitJon  of 
these,  in  the  last  century,  but  few  vestiges  were  left  in 
America  of  tliat  old  idea  of  union  betweeu  Church  and  State, 
which  had  ruled  Christendom  from  the  time  of  CouHtantinc, 
and  is  yet  regnant  in  almost  eveiy  country  of  Europe. 

Thus  it  is  the  peculiar  merit  and  glory  of  this  American 
people  that  they  were  the  first,  and  as  yet  the  only  one, 
among  the  nations  to  embody  the  principle  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty in  the  fundamental  law.  Not  toleration,  but  equality, 
puts  all  religions  in  the  same  relation  to  the  law,  under 
which  there  can  be  no  preferences  of  one  before  another. 
The  only  relation  between  the  Church  and  state  is  that  of 
mutual  respect.  Over  the  Church  the  state  does  "not  pro- 
fess to  have  any  jurisdiction  whatever,  except  so  far  as  ia 
necessary  to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  othets,  and  to  preserve 
the  public  peace.  .  .  .  Equity  will  not  determine  questions 
of  faith,  doctrine,  or  schism,  unless  necessarily  involved  ia 
the  enforcement  of  ascertained  trusts."  >  Over  the  state,  the 
Church  affects  no  authority  to  exercise  dictation.  Its  influ- 
ence is  solely  moral ;  free  to  express  opinion  in  regard  to 
any  matters  of  civic  interest  and  to  apply  thereto  the  princi- 
ples of  God's  word,  it  is  yet  destitute  of  all  constraining 
power,  save  such  as  arises  from  the  persuasion  of  the  individ- 
ual mind  and  the  creation  of  that  public  opinion,  which  in 
America  is  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  few  limitations  that  yet  remain  in  some  of  the  state 

>  Cooley,  ConttUutional  LlmiCiilioTu,  p.  CTS. 
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conBtitotions  —  such  aa  the  requiiemeat  of  belief  in  God, 
and  the  retention  of  the  word  *'  Protestant "  in  the  constitn* 
tion  of  New  Hampshire  —  are  practically  devoid    of  force, 
lifeless  as  the  fossils  in  the  rock,  monuments  simply  of  a 
system  which  has  passed.     The  rejection  of  a  witness  solely 
on  account  of  his  belief  in  religious  matteis  would  be  no- 
where in  the  land  possible  to-day.     Nor  could  a  governor  of 
Pennsylvania  be  unseated,  if   he  should   fall   into    unbelief 
in  God  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment.     Nor 
yet  could  a  Hebrew  congregation  fail  of  "protection  under 
t^e  law "  in  New  Hampshire,  though  the  constitution  does 
\  not  concede  it.    Practically,  religious  liberty  is   complete, 
I  involving,  to  the  individual,  no  curtailment  of  civil  right  or 
'  privilege;  to  the  Church,  no  interference  with    its  faith, 
order,  or  spiritual  function ;  and  to  the  various  Churches,  no 
^^ — discrimination  or  preference  by  law  of  one  before  another. 

Ol^ecUoBa.  This  American  religious  liberty  has  been  assailed  from  two 
standpoints.  One  opponent  objects  that  it  is  not  complete, 
the  other  that  it  is  unchristian.  A  few  brief  remarks  on  both 
these  objections  may  fitly  close  this  treatise. 

inoompiete.  The  former  objection  of  incompleteness  finds  its  reasons  in 
such  things  as,  the  exemption  of  Church  property  from  taxa- 
tion j  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  sabbath  and  against 
blasphemy ;  proclamation  for  days  of  thanksgiving  and  fast ; 
and  aoti-Mormon  legislation.  Any  lengthened  discussion  of 
these  reasons  is  here  impossible,  and  it  is  alone  needful  to 
note  that  the  justification  of  all  such  legislative  action  re> 
sides,  not  in  the  demands  of  religion  nor  in  the  competition 
of  one  form  of  religion  with  another,  but  solely  in  the  de- 
mands of  social  order,  safety,  and  prosperity. 

If  there  be  any  truths  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  biatory 
of  nations,  among  them  is  the  fact  that  irreligion  is  the  sure 
precursor  of  social  decay  and  ruin.  A  godless  community  is 
doomed.  A  town  without  a  Church  is  the  chosen  home  of 
vice  and  crime.  A  society  that  recognizes  no  divine  rela- 
tion is  rotten  to  the  core.     Hence,  the  law  recognizes  the 
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existence  and  influcnco  of  t)io  Cliurcli  oa  n  locial  institution, 
necessary  to  tliu  Hafuty  of  society  ilEolf.  ftud  for  the  same 
reason  that  it  lays  no  taxt-a  on  its  schools  and  charitahla 
foundations,  it  exempta  the  Churches  from  taxation.  Itis  true 
that  iti  some  instances  this  principle  has  been  abused,  and 
that  it  would  be  well  to  make  general  the  limitation,  obtain- 
ing in  some  states,  which  exempts  oidy  such  Church  property 
as  is  in  actual  use  for  religious  service,  and  not  a  source  of 
income. 

But  the  principle  is  JHst,  and  the  argument  that  this  exemp- 
tion  adda  to  tlie  taxes  of  those  wlio  have  no  lelation  to  llw 
Cliurch,  and  is  thus  an  invasion  of  their  religious  liberty,  ia 
in  reality  futile.  It  would  be  true,  were  the  exemption  made 
for  the  Ohui'cli's  sake.  It  lases  all  force  when  the  exeraptJoa 
is  made  for  the  good  of  society.  In  this  vivw  the  objector 
has  no  more  reason  for  opposition  tlian  a  chiUUess  man  would 
have  against  the  school  tax,  or  a  man  would  have  against  a 
tax  for  building  a  bridge,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  waiit 
to  cross  the  sti'cam  or  could  row  himself  over. 

In  liku  maimer  the  experience  of  mankind  has  demonstrated 
that  tho  inHtilulioiis  of  morality  are  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  social  safety,  and  that  no  requirement  of  liberty 
demands  tbat  the  lust  and  licontiousnoss  of  men  shall  bo  given 
free  rein.  Men  are  not  to  bo  allowed  "under  pretence  of 
religion  "  to  indulge  in  riot  and  wantonness ;  to  offend  the 
general  reli^ous  sentiment  of  mankind  by  their  blasphemous 
speech  nr  their  vioious  life ;  to  disturb  others  in  their  religious 
worship  by  unseemly  uproar ;  to  undermine  the  foundations 
of  social  morality;  or  to  poison  by  immorality  the  fountoia 
of  youth.  Ijiberty  is  never  license,  and  all  liberty  is  only 
free  when  it  is  regulated  by  law.  When  there  shall  be  "no 
king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  shall  do  what  is  right  in  his 
own  eyes,"  then  will  society  go  to  pieces. 

Says  Judge  Cooley:'  "  While  thus  careful  to  establish,  pro- 
teot,  and  defend  religious  freedom  and  equality,  Uie  Ameri- 

1  Curwd'CutionoI  Limitatii>M,  jip.  e7&-&$l. 
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oan  coDStitoUoDs  contain  no  firovtsioos  which  prohibit  the 
nutlioritics  from  such  solemn  noognition  of  a  superintonding 
Provideuce  in  public  tnnsactions  and  exercises  as  the  geocnl 
roligiousscntimentof  mankind  inspires.  .  .  .  (They  reganl ). 
without  discrimiuation,  religious  worship  and  religioas  insti- 
tutions OS  conservators  of  the  puhlic  mot«l«,  and  T»laable,  U 
not  indi«peDfiabIe,  assistants  in  the  prosorvatiou  of  the  pablic 
order.  .  .  .  Profane  und  blitspbumous  tilings  are  pit^wrly 
punished  as  crimes  against  society,  ainco  they  arc  offences  to 
thegenoml  public  sense,  and  Imvo  a  direct  tendency  to  under- 
mine the  moral  support  of  the  lan-a." 

Thia  then  is  the  central  principle  which  must  govern  oU 
Ifl^alation  touching  religion  or  morality :  that  its  A[iecific  aim 
most  be  for  the  general  good  of  society.  I'he  state  has  oo 
call  to  make  men  religious  or  moral,  but  its  highest  duty  is 
to  take  care  that  society  shall  not  be  dLunt«gi»ted  by  ii* 
religion  and  immorality.  While  the  American  prtnciplo 
deolarea  religious  freedom,  it  yet  does  not  put  irreligton  in 
the  place  of  power. 

And  tJiis  brings  to  view  the  second  objection,  that  th»j 
lIuobrUtlAo.  American  constitutions  are  unchristian.  This  founds  it 
on  the  absence  from  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States 
the  names  of  God  and  Christ,  as  also  from  some  <if  the  state  coi 
stitntions.  As  already  noted,  all  but  two  of  the  latt«r  cont 
the  name  of  God,  while  the  constitution  of  New  Hampshire 
contains  also  the  words  "Protestant"  and  "Christian." 
Accoixling  to  the  argument  of  the  objector.  New  Uuiujjshire 
must  be  the  only  Christian  state  in  the  Union. 

The  argument  is  8i)ecious,  appealing  only  to  a  8Uper6ciaI' 
religious  senLinient>  and  the  long-sustained  effort  to  obtain 
a  religious  amendment  of  the  federal  coustttution  has  been 
alike  idle  and  unnecessary.  Tlic  religious  quality  of  a  people 
is  not  determinable  by  pliru^os  of  Uw,  but  by  the  spirit  and 
life.  If  the  American  people  should  insert  the  dirtne  names 
in  the  constitution,  that  would  not  kevp  them  from  turning 
to  infidelity,  or  make  them  a  Christian  nation  after  such 
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perversion.  New  Hampshire  is  no  more  Prot«8tant  or  Chri»- 
tiau,  with  those  terms  in  her  constitution,  than  is  Massachu* 
setts  without  them.  Michigan,  which  excludes  the  name  of 
Deity  from  Iter  fundamental  law,  is  no  less  religious  than 
New  York,  which  is  "grateful  to  Almigtity  God." 

If  we  would  seek  the  religion  of  the  American  nation,  we 
must  look  into  their  life,  custom,  and  institutions.  Looking 
ou  these  tilings  —  the  innumerable  Christian  temples  and 
institutions  of  Christian  cbiuitj,  the  days  of  annual  thanks- 
giving,  the  [irayers  iu legislati  ve  halls,  the  Bible  in  the  courts, 
the  constant  resort  in  legislation  anil  judicaturEt  to  rehgious 
And  Christian  principles  —  we  may  safely  declnro  that,  if  tlie 
American  people  he  not  n  Christian  nation,  there  is  none  upon 
the  earth.  Sixty  years  ago  wrote  De  Tocqueville;  "There  is 
no  country  in  the  whole  world  in  which  the  Christian  reli^on 
retains  a  greater  inSuence  over  the  souls  of  men  than  in 
America.  By  regulating  domestic  life  it  regulates  the  state. 
Religion  is  the  foremost  of  the  institutions  of  the  countiy.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Americana  hold  religion  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  the  maintenance  of  republican  institutions,"  On 
this  opinion  of  the  acute  Kixjuchman,  the  Swiss  Schaff  com- 
mented, fifty  yeare  later :  "  I  fully  agree  vnth  De  Tocque- 
ville. I  csmo  to  the  same  conclusion  shortly  after  my 
immigration  to  America  in  18-14,  and  I  have  been  confirmed 
in  it  by  an  experience  of  forty-three  years  and  a  dozen  visits 
to  Europe."  ' 

This  opinion  has  been  shared  by  every  statesman  and  evmy 
jurist  who  has  discoursed  on  the  subject.  Marshall,  Webstflr, 
Waite,  and  a  host  of  others  coold  all  join  in  the  language  of 
Cooley,  "In  a  certain  semie  and  for  certain  purposes  it  is 
true  that  Christianity  is  part  of  the  law  of  the  land."'  It  is 
imitossible  to  fix  the  stigma  of  unchristian  on  the  American 
nation. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  successfully  maintained  that,  far 

>  Ami-rlraa  HUlori<al  Attnelallon,  1880-1867,  p.  473. 
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from  being  uachristian,  this  principle  of  American  religfious 
liberty  is  of  the  nature  of  pure  Christianity,  and  represents 
the  most  Christian  attitude  that  a  civil  government  can  take 
with  reference  to  the  religion  of  the  people.  At  the  first 
glance,  indeed,  and  to  the  eye  vhich  chiefly  regards  externals, 
this  Etatement  seems  untrue.  In  such  view,  it  will  be  asked, 
"  Is  not  confession  of  Christ  more  Christian  than  silence  ? " 
To  such  mind  there  seems  a  positive  gaia  for  righteousness 
when  the  governmental  expression  and  action  put  on  the 
outward  forms  of  religion.  This  judgment  would  hold  that 
England,  with  its  legally  recognized  religious  estaldishment, 
is  a  more  Christian  nation  than  America. 

Of  which  judgment  it  may  be  truly  said  that  it  confounds 
□atioual  duties  with  individual.  For  the  individual  the  con- 
fession of  Christ  is  certainly  more  Christian  than  silence. 
But  from  this  proposition  we  may  not  conclude  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  for  a  nation.  The  personal  confession  affects 
only  the  individual  who  makes  it.  The  constituency  is 
simple,  without  the  possibility  of  a  divided  mind.  With  a 
nation  it  is  otherwise.  There  may  be  a  constituency  of  mill- 
ions, for  whose  variety  no  single  confession  of  faith  can  speak. 
Though  a  majority  might  be  Christian,  there  yet  would  be  a 
minority,  for  whom  such  confession  would  be  false. 

The  difficulty  is  not  overcome  by  the  principle  of  majority 
rule,  for,  while  that  is  a  wise  and  just  principle  for  the  con- 
duct of  civil  affairs,  it  can  have  no  place  in  the  decision  of 
faith.  There  may  be  a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  which 
only  a  very  small  minority  of  the  people  oppose ;  but  so  long 
as  this  small  minority  do  oppose  it,  the  governmental  confes- 
sion of  it  involves  for  them  a  misrepresentation  and  injustice. 
It  is  thus  practically  impossible  for  a  government  to  make  a 
confession  of  faith  which  shall  be  at  once  true  and  just  to  all 
its  subjects,  who  are  equally  entitled  to  its  protection,  and  a 
respect  for  whose  rights  in  the  smallest  particular  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christian  morality. 

We  need  not  here  dwell  on  the  distinction  of  Roger  Will- 
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iams — notsdin  the  Rrstduptor  —  I'letween  the  totally  diffi^r- 
ent  txima  of  the  civil  state  and  the  Chuicti.  "Civility  and 
Keligiou"  are  entirely  distinct,  and  not  to  bo  confounded. 
Nor  shall  one  interfere  with  the  other,  8«v<!  as  religious  con- 
viction in  the  mind  of  the  citizen  may  dticidtj  hi^  uclion  in 
regai'd  to  civil  duties.  This  underlies  the  conception  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  it  isdistiiidly  Christian.  Oidyso  far  forth 
aa  the  individual  citiKeuu  shall  bu  iu:tuated  hy  religious  or 
Christian  motives  can  the  govomment  be  i-eligious  or  Chria- 
tian.  No  mero  form  of  woi'ds  put  into  the  fundamental  taw 
can  alter  that  condition,  and  no  legal  constmiiit  can  mnko 
that  Christian  which  is  not  such. 

Finally,  this  American  principle,  by  which  the  government 
abstains  from  all  religious  function,  leaving  tlie  utmost  liberty 
of  religion  and  worship  to  the  peojile,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  utterances  of  the  great  Founder  of  Christianity. 
The  things  of  God  and  of  Caesar  are  diverse.  The  fear  of 
God  urges  to  honor  tho  king,  but  the  king's  command  cannot 
constrain  to  tho  fear  and  service  of  God.  The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  thL>  heart,  and  is  neither  conditioned  nor  bus- 
terined  hy  civil  enactments.  These  cannot  introduce  a  man 
into  that  kingdom,  nor  make  him  fit  for  entrance.  Christ 
Himself  declared,  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  not 
patterned  after  the  fa^iiion  of  this  world's  kingdoms,  not 
built  on  their  foundations,  nor  defended  by  their  arms.  With 
the  existence,  the  spread  and  the  support  of  this  kingdom  of 
Christ,  therefore,  the  governments  of  earth  have  nothing  to 
do,  save  an  they  refuse  to  interfere  with  its  freedom,  and  as 
they  guide  their  own  conduct  by  its  principles  of  divine 
righteousness.  Into  that  kingdom  of  Christ  men  enter  as 
individuals,  not  as  nations,  in  all  the  freedom  of  personal 
action,  unconstrained  by  external  force  and  subject  only  to 
the  influence  of  spiritual  motives  reaching  to  mind  and  heart. 

It  is  impossible  to  iuungine  a  distinction  more  radical  or 
broader  than  that  between  things  of  this  spiritual  nature  and 
the  functions  of  civil  government.     To  God  alone  is  tho  man 
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responsible  for  hU  teligions  views  and  practice.  Under  God 
only  tihe  man  is  ruler  in  his  own  mind  and  soul.  This 
autonomy  of  the  soul  even  God  Himself  recognizes  and 
respects,  not  compelling  by  external  force,  but  appealing  to 
reason,  conscience,  and  affection.  Herein  is  the  divine  foou' 
dation  for  Religious  Liberty.  Its  enactment  by  the  American 
constitutions  is  but  a  recognition  of  a  law  of  God  written  in 
the  nature  of  truth  and  of  man.  As  such  it  is  to  be  reckoned 
as  their  echo  of  the  divine  will,  and  fully  as  Christian  an 
utterance  as  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  government. 
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140;  criticised  tor  Uiity,  141;  trial  of 
Lyford  and  Oldham,  144;  "Particu- 
lars," 144;  action  against  Morton, 
146;  united  to  Hassachusetta,  148. 

Polhemos,  Domlne,  311. 

Popery."  "  No,  M,  82,  86,  aOB,  am,  3fi7, 

366,369, 381, 381,  396,  445,  451.  602,  508. 
Popple,  William,  61, 356,  U& 
Porter,  John,  90. 
Powell,  Hicbael,  202. 
Poyer,  Eev.  Mr.,  3W,  366. 
Pragmatic  Sanctioo,  43. 
Pnjer  tor  royal  family,  299. 
Prayer  lor  the  kbg,  478. 
Prayer  for  the  Uoiled  States  goven)' 

■nent,  SOi. 
Prayer  meetings,  313,  319. 
"  Preference,"  IS,  513. 
Presbyterian  Cabal,  140, 196. 
Presbyterian  Cbtuch  in  New  York,  312, 

476. 
Presbylcriaiiism  In  England,  68. 
Preabyteriane,  in  Virginia,  100,  102,  106, 

112,484,496;  in  Carolina,  118;  in  New 

Jersey,  400,  402,  417. 
PresbytOTy  of  Hanover,  491. 
Presentation  In  New  York,  326,  330,  334, 

336,  310,  344,  347-^0. 
Preston,  Sister.  284  note. 
Prevooflt,  Bishop,  480. 
Prince,  Mary,  216. 
Princes,  power  of,  48. 
Printing,  in  Virginia,  97;  lo  Haryluid, 

373. 
Proclamation  to  the  Peoples  of  the  East, 

27. 
Profanation  of  the  Sacraments,  268, 269. 
Fr<%ress  of  the  faith,  30. 
Protestant  divisions,  47. 
Protestantism,  rise  ot,  46. 
Protestants  in  Penngjlvanla,  449, 450. 
ProvideDce  (B.I.).  5, 423, 424,  430. 
Pumroy.  Benjamin,  274. 
Poiltaas,  05;   Id  Virginia.  83,  84,  85, 

244.  374,  457;  In  Maryland,  344,  370, 

377,  379,  384,  387,  388. 
Pynchoa,  William,  203. 
Pyrlaens  (Moravian),  278. 

Qnakers,  61,  61.  71;  in  Virginia,  89, 
4»;  in  Carolina,  126,  127-129;  in 
Plymouth,  139, 142;  in  Massachnsetts, 
213-22.1.  244;  In  Rhode  Island,  217, 
437;  in  Connecticut,  259;  In  New 
Haven,  287;  In  New  Hamj^lre,  293; 


In  New  Amstetdam,  318;  in  Naw 
York,  337,  366;  in  Harylajid,  380, 
387-390,  396;  In  New  Jersay,  399,  401, 
403,  406,  409-416;  In  Fennsrlvula, 
448,430. 

Qnary,  Colonel,  412,  461. 

Quebec,  490. 

Queens  County  (N.T.),  338,  3U. 

Qulnnlpiac,  281. 

Quo  warranto,  writ  of,  229, 382. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  7i. 

Bamaey,  Rev.  John,  107. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  231. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  103. 

Ranke,  quoted,  19,  40.  43,  47. 

Rates.    Bee  Tax/or  ChunA  Sigipwt. 

Rawie,  quoted,  IT. 

Beeves,  John,  214. 

Beformatioo.  the,  20,  46. 

Betormsd  Chnrch,  47;  SBtAblished  in 
New  Netherlaad,  3M,  322,  323;  dis- 
estabilshed,  325;  referrait  to,  339,  dSti, 
455,466. 

Reformed  Dutch  (Collegiate)  Chiuch  in 
New  York  aty,  cbarter  ot,  341. 

Regicides.  289. 

Bfgium  Donum,  66  not«. 

Seligio  iliicita,  22,  227. 

Seligio  ticUa,  24. 

Religion,  use  of  force  In,  368. 

BELtaioca  lABmain,  American  idea,  3; 
growth,  4 ;  not  freedom  ot  conscience, 
6;  not  toleration,  7  :  eqnallty  of  alt.S; 
relation  to  civil  law,  12;  fostering 
conditions,  14;  elements,  16;  defini- 
tion by  Story.  16;  by  Lteber.  Kent. 
Rawle,  Cooley,  17;  proclamation  of, 
by  Constantlne,  25;  no  liberty  In 
nationalism,  45;  proclamation  ot,  in 
America  by  James  II.,  328, 446;  ilatat 
in  Maryland,  363,  371,  373,  374,  Jf6, 
377,387,503;  In  New  Jeraey,  401,402. 
401,502,003;  In  Georgia,  419,  607;  in 
Rhode  Island.  432,  433;  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware,  442,  447,  419, 
603,  615,  517  ;  in  Virginia,  49CM99;  in 
New  Hampehlre,  499,  616;  In  Massa- 
chnsetts,  600, 515 ;  in  Connectlcnt,  601. 
613;  In  New  York,  602;  in  North 
Carolina,  SIM;  in  South  Carolina,  505, 
617;  in  the  United  States,  607,  509; 
In  Vermont,  617;  objections  to,  Bffi; 
"incomplete,"  622;  eiemption  from 
taxes,  623;   " nnohristlan,"  024;   to- 
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Stanhopa,  Lord,  S. 

St.  ADD'sChuTch  (Builington,  K.J.],409. 

St.  Louis,  iX 

St.  Mary'B  Chmch  (Hd.),  382. 

State  conBtitutlons,  01S-S20. 

State  rights  in  rellgioos  matten,  010. 

States-General  ol  Holland,  302,  30t,  310, 
316,  332. 

State  supremacy,  36, 18. 

Stevenson ,  Harmadoke,  216,  217,  218. 

Stills,  quoted,  U6,  4M). 

Stone,  Captain,  180  note. 

Stone,  QoTsnior,  3TS,  3T9, 

Story,  Judge,  quoted,  10, 19, 168. 

Stratford  (Conn.),  266,  208,  2T2. 

Stoart,  Rev.  John,  476. 

StundIsM,  10. 

StuyveaaQt,  Peter,  304,  300,306,312,314, 
318,  320,  399,  409  note. 

Suffragan,  3«,  463,  473. 

Swanzey,  228. 

Sweuo,  42. 

Swift,  Dean,  463. 

Switzerland ,  31 ,  66  note. 

Symond's  letter  to  Wlntbrop,  200. 

Synod,o(Nowtown,  191;  of  Cambridge, 
201;  ol  BoBtoD,  211,  254;  Second,  of 
Boston,  213;  of  Saybrook,  267;  tmit- 
leas  effort  lor.  In  1720, 236, 476. 

Talbot,  Rev.  Mr.,  306,  416. 
Talcott,  Goveroor,  262, 269, 273. 

Tallman,  John,  345, 

Taxation  of  clergy,  44. 

Tai  tor  Church  support,  In  Vlrgbiia. 
80  note,  108;  Id  Carolina,  131;  in 
Massachusetts,  169,  170,  234;  in  Con- 
necticut, 248,  i&\  270;  in  New  Hamp- 
Bhire,  294;  In  New  Netherland,  304, 
309,  310;  in  New  York,  335,  338;  In 
Maryland.  386,  3M  ;  In  New  England, 
461,  471.  474,  481,  491.  4113,  4M,  600, 
601,604,607,613-515,517. 

TesBcheumacker,  .^1. 

Test  and  Corporation  Act,  8. 

Tests,  reli^ous,  36,  3G;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire,  299;  in  New  York,  337,  366, 
358;  In  Pennsylvania,  445,  447-*t9; 
in  Delaware,  402 ;  la  New  Jersey,  003, 
516,  6!9. 

"  Theocracy,"  Cotton's  definition,  169. 

TheodoBius  the  Great,  30,  31. 

Thomson,  Rev.  Wiliiam,  86. 

ThrograorM>n,308. 

TUtoD,  Mr.,  309. 


Tlthet,  38, 68.    Bee  Tax  for  Support  of 

Church. 
Toleration  Act  of  Maryland,  376,  379, 

380. 
Toleration  Act  of  wmiam  in.,  61,  62, 

66;    In   Virginia,  98,   107;     in    New 

Hampsbire,  299;   in  New  York,  337, 

302;    in   Maryland,   377,   387-390;    in 

New  Jeney,  404;    In   Pennsylvania, 

440. 
Toleration,  not  Ubertr,  7,  8,  492;  view 

of,  in  early  New  England,  68. 
Toryism  of   Anglican  clergy,  47&-478, 

484. 
Town  Cbarch  eBtabllshment,  298,  000, 

010. 
Townsend,  Henry,  317, 319. 
TowQsend,  John,  319. 
Tryon,  Qovernot,  3M. 
Tyler,  Bev.  Mr.,  478. 
"Tytbing-men,"  267. 

Unam  Sanclam,  Bull,  44. 

Underhlll,  Captain,  ISO. 

Uniformity,  DO;  Jeff erson  on,  493 ;  Acts 
of,  in  England,  61;  in  VlrginU,  80, 
82;  in  Carolina,  126;  in  Moaaacbo- 
■etts,  171, 176,  198, 202;  in  Maryland, 
374. 

Unitarians,  440,  614. 

United  Statea,  Coiutitiitlon  of,  480, 007, 
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will,  on  rcqUESI,  send  nalice  of  Ihc  iiiue  o(  each  toIuidc  u  It  appciui  uid 
lacli  (lF«cripiivc  circulitr  sent  out  Uttrr;  ludi  reijiietu  for  iafornialioii 
ihould  siui?  whether  [iddccii  is  pcrmanctii  or  not:  — 

The  History  ol  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the 
New  Testament 

Piof.  Marvin  R.  Viscent.  IVofcttot  of  Ntw  T»Uinent  Extgefli, 
L'nion  TheologicBl  SeminBTy.  [AW  naJy. 

Prolctinr  VmccnI't  fODinbuiLom  la  (he  xtaAj  of  th4  Hf*  TdUunenf  rank  hua 
unoM  the  lint  Aiaerlcah  ««£«  ih.  tCi«  ioo»(  fcfnl  nubllcation  it "  A  Cndcal 
ud  B»ecIka]  CoBuDtnUiv  eo  ibeEpltilei  lo  the  thifipfiiiuii  »nil  i<>  PlillFinua  " 

S{nltr**titiuii  Crititui  CemmtmMty),  which  wa  pFandcd  W  ■  "  ^Ludcnla' 
[ew  TaiuDCDi  Handbook.'  "Voxi  aiudwi  io  Lh<  New  'I'ciiamsDi,'*  Mid 
other*. 

The  History  of  the  Higher  Criticism  of  the 

New  Testament 
prof.  Henbv  S.  Nash,  Pti)fcMor  of  Ntw  TctURicKt  tntcrprettlloni 

Cimbri'lgc  Divinity  School.  [j\'rfiu  r/m/y, 

01  Piorciiai  Niuh'i  "Cenciii  uf  ihr  Sucill  Connlatt,"  Tir  Onl/ivk  lahi:  "The 
retiiiit  i-hf  Profcuor  Nuh'«  ripe  ihnuEhl  nTfi  pretcnfed  in  a  himinniH.  camrnct, 
itml  fiO'rt  vpi^r^niiiitLtc  it^U  'I'he  tre-irin«n(  It  Ji  nikfv  maticTful  and  hcffiful. 
vnd  Itie  houit  miichi  la  be  ■  gLiiilienJfi£  inntjei]i:e  tif  the  Iti^hai  Litid.  il  luicly 
vilL  nmbliah  the  fame  of  in  authar  ■»  *  pnttbuiuJ  fhifiker,4iK  fntn  wbom  we 
b»vfl  A  right  iocx[i««t  future  ijupioiignofa  kindred  ton," 

Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament 

Plof,  B.  Wii\EK  IUlix"),  Ptofcsaof  of  New  'I'ralameiil  Inlerptclation, 
Yale  UniveniCjr.  ^.Vaur  rtady. 

Profowr  Buoii'i  wotki  in  ibe  field  of  Old  Tatamenl  crilicUm  indiidt  "The 
Tdple  Tradition  of  Enxlui,"  end  "The  Ceneiii  of  G*nei«,"  i  ttudr  of  ilw 
docuntenrary  Aoiineb  o(  the  fhjoki  of  MoKL  In  the  field  of  tlev  Te*li>ffle])l 
•mi^  he  ho*  pubUalicd  i  ntiuiber  of  brtUiBiti  papers,  tlie  mott  recent  of  which  ik 
*'Ttb«  Autnhln^ia^jEay  of  Jciuk,'*  in  the  Anuria- jin  Jfur^a!  j^  TJntM^'^y 

The  History  of  New  Testament  Times  In  Palestine 

Prof^  Shailkk  Mathews,  Prur^sior  of  NVw  TnUmant  Iliilory  and 

lotciprctntion.  Tlic  Univ^m'ty  of  Cfaicago.  [.\^tyti/  ntufy. 

Tkt  CtHgrffrntiPHaHit  tiiy«  □(  Pruf.  Shoiltr  Mtilicwa'a  nccDi  wDrk. "  ThK  SocivJ 
THChiiiiE  of  Jftut"      "  kfl-nading  ilcvEicna  iho  LmprtHiM  iImi  1^*  author  i« 

tmineqUy  buib.      If.  afler   r«*ilii>it   ilir  clijipicn  JealiDi  with   Jciiit*  ittiii^e 
loiv4rd  min.  kodciv,  ihi  famity.  liic  tiEi(«.  jqi]  wolih,  eu  fM^  Wall  OOl  atfce 


The  Life  of  Paul 

FroC.  Rush  Rhees,  Prendent  o(  the  Unireraity  of  RochMei. 

Pjafauor  Rlwq  it  nil  kiunrii  fxom  bli  Kriei  of  "  loductin  Leoont "  coDlribuiea 
to  tin  SuM^ji  SilUtJ  Timii.  Hit  "  OntliiK  of  the  Life  of  Puil,~  pnTMElr 
prinud,  hu  ud  ■  flHUerioc  racoptioa  from  New  TctUDciit  icboUrL 

The  History  of  the  ApoAtcrflc  Age 

Dr.  C  W.  VOTAW,  Itutnictor   in    New  TeiUment    Uterature,  The 
Univenity  of  QlicigD. 

or  Oi.  Votnr*!  "  Inducdi*  Sludr  of  Ibe  FaaBdin(  of  llie  Chiiiliui  Cbuidi  ~  MsJint 
Cknrtkf'^jl^B^TA^tv^:  "Na  fulkr  amlyu  of  the  Later  bookt  of  the  Nev 
Tacunenl  oniid  be  deuied,  and  na  better  proEraiDrTLe  cculd  be  oflercd  for  their 
■todr,  th«B  UlAt  BBorded  in  the  ichcme  of  hfty  LestoDt  on  the  FsMnding of  fkt 
Ckriaian  Ckurti,  by  ayde  W.  Voun.  It  i*  mU  adiptBd  alike  for  pncrkil 
■Dd  moR  KboUrly  itrnknu  of  tbe  Biblb" 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Tmt  Geohgb   B.  Stevens,  Profesaor  of  Systemitic  Theology,  Yale 
UniTeraity.  [A'on/  ready. 

PiofiEuor  SteTeru'i  Totunxe*  upon  "  7^  Jotvniiine  "nKoLoEy,"  "  The  Pauline  The- 
ology,"  u  veil  Ba  hia  rtcem  volume  on  "  The  Theology  of  the  New  Tefiament," 
have  made  him  probably  the  mott  promineat  writer  on  biblical  theolocy  id 
Aauiica.    Hia  new  voluiae  will  be  amon|;  the  moat  impoitant  of  hii  workL 

The  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament 

Fiof.  £.  P.  Gould,  Prorenor  of  New  Teitameiit  InterpretotioD,  Prot- 
Mtint  EpUcopil  Divinity  School,  Fhiladelpliia.    {Now  nady. 

Vrdhaat  Gotlld'l  Commentanea  OD  the  Goapel  of  Mark  (in  the  Tnttmatioitid  Crith 
cal  Commrm/arjr)  and  the  EpLatiea  10  the  Caiinthiaiu  (in  the  AmfricAn  Cawt- 
mtntarji  arc  critical  nod  ei^edcal  altempti  to  ruppiy  thoie  clcmCDta  vhtch 
me  Im-^"ii;  in  eaating  vark*  of  the  aame  gciienl  aim  jud  icope. 

The  History  of  Christian  Literature  until  Eusebius 

Prof.  J.  W.  pLATNEF,   Professor  of  Early  Church   History,   Hirvard 

University. 
Profcuor  Platner't  work  wDl  not  oitly  treat  the  wrilinn  of  the  early  Christian 
wiiien,  but  will  alao  tieal  of  iho  hutoiy  of  Ihe  New  Teitameal  Canon. 
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